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Che Encyclical on Modernism. 


I, 
THE text of the decree Lamentabili sane, issued by the 
Holy Office on the 3rd of July last year, was printed for 
the convenience of our readers in the October (1907) 
number of the IR1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY (p. 499 ff.), 
and some editorial comments on the proscribed doctrines 
were added (p. 533 ff.). This decree was followed, on the 
8th of September, by the Encyclical Pascendi dominici 
gregis, which appeared too late to be made the subject 
of an extended notice in our last issue. In commenting 
on the decree, attention was called to the fact that the 
leading propositions condemned were an accurate sum- 
mary of the teachings of a certain group of contemporary 
Catholic writers—destined henceforth to be known as 
the “‘ Modernists ’—and that those teachings were in plain 
contradiction not only with approved theological con- 
clusions, but in many cases with solemn definitions of 
the Church. Attentive readers of THE QUARTERLY were, 
no doubt, already aware of this fact. They will recall the 
Articles, Book Reviews, and Notes in which the editors 
from time to time had exposed and criticised certain 
doctrines and tendencies of the Modernists, and they will 
have been prepared to anticipate the action of the Roman 
authorities. They will have been prepared to under- 
stand also, why, in addition to condemning the proposi- 
tions of the syllabus—a measure that ordinarily would 
have sufficed to settle the question for Catholics—the 
Pope deemed it necessary in the present case to issue this 
remarkable Encyclical. The reason is that not a few 
Modernists had declared in advance their determination 
neither to submit nor secede in case they were condemned, 
but to continue their propagandist activity, and persist 
in their claim to be considered better Catholics than the 


The translation authorised by the Irish Bishops has been issued by Messrs. 
Browne & Nolan in pamphlet form, 63 pages. Price, 3d 
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Pope and his docile followers. To borrow the comparison 
employed by one of themselves, even as Christ in obedience 
to a higher law resisted official Judaism, so would they in 
their loyalty to the spirit of Christ resist the Pope and the 
modern scribes and pharisees in an effort to save what 
they conceived to be of vital worth in the Christian religion 
and the Catholic Church. To meet this perverse attitude 
and provide against the dangers to be apprehended from 
defiant Modernism, something more was required than the 
bare condemnation of a few selected propositions. The 
Encyclical has supplied this need. Its purpose is to 
enlighten the educated Catholic mind on the real nature 
and aims of the Modernist movement, and thereby to 
arouse and fortify the Catholic conscience against the 
wiles of enemies masquerading as friends of the faith; to 
indicate the means of philosophical and theological defence 
and counter-attack; and to reinforce certain old, and 
enact certain new, disciplinary measures designed to 
prevent the further spread, and insure the suppression, 
of Modernist errors within the fold. 

In accordance with this threefold purpose, the Encyclical 
may be divided into three parts. The first and by far 
the longest part is taken up with the exposition, and 
incidentally with the criticism, of the Modernist system ; 
the second part points out educational correctives, and 
the third prescribes disciplinary remedies and safeguards. 
Of the third part it is unnecessary to say anything here. 
In reference to the second, it is enough to say that in 
philosophy the Pope insists on fidelity to the method and 
spirit of Scholasticism as represented by its best exponents, 
while in theology he recognises the need of a fuller employ- 
ment of the positive and historical in combination with 
the speculative method. I may remark in passing that 
it is particularly gratifying to find the principle of progress 
in theological as well as in natural sciences emphasised 
in this connection, and the assertion that the Church is 
hostile to such progress expressly included in the syllabus 
of condemned propositions. It is part of the stock-in- 
trade of the Modernists, as it has nearly always been of 
those who have broken with Church authority, to 
extol themselves as champions of progress and denounce 
the representatives of authority as blind and obstinate 
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reactionaries. The Pope’s reply on this occasion is 
opportune and effective. 

The first part of the Encyclical is the most interesting, 
and constitutes in its method a departure from the 
ordinary character of such documents. The exposition 
of the errors reprobated is more complete and systematic 
than is usual in a judgment of authority. The reason 
for this, as the Encyclical explains, is to preclude the plea, 
so often made in such cases, that a system has been con- 
demned without being properly understood. The exposi- 
tion, no doubt, will appear somewhat abstruse to the 
average reader, but this was inevitable in view of the 
complicated character of the system. No statement of it 
that aims at being complete and objective can be otherwise 
than intricate; and completeness and objectivity are 
what the Encyclical primarily aims at. Even a private 
writer is bound to be objective if he undertakes to describe 
Modernist teachings, but he is not bound to be complete ; 
and taking advantage of this licence I shall try in this 
article to restate, in a briefer and perhaps clearer form 
than the method of the Encyclical allows, a few of the 
leading positions of the Modernists—enough to show the 
anti-Catholic character of their system. 


II. 

Before doing so, however, it may be well to say a word 
or two about the systematisation of Modernist teachings 
and about the reception the Encyclical has met with. 
To reduce those teachings to a system, as has been done 
in the Encyclical, was an exceedingly difficult task. Not 
only had no single Modernist writer given a complete 
exposition of the system in all its bearings, but most of 
them were obscure—sometimes intentionally so—in the 
partial expositions they had given. It was part of their 
policy to pose as enquirers in search of a system, rather 
than as teachers with a ready-made system to disclose. 
Conscious, moreover, of the novelty of their views, they 
sought as far as possible to veil the nakedness of their 
novelty in the decorous robes of traditional terminology, 
using for this purpose old and familiar words in meanings 
entirely new. Again, they professed to eschew speculation 
and theory, and to work for devotional and practical ends. 
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The temporary effect of these and of the other subtle 
devices they employed was to deceive the unwary, to 
embarrass the vigilant, and to retard the formation of a 
definite judgment by the Catholic public on the merits 
of their movement as a whole. It required time and 
patience, and a minute and careful study and comparison 
of a number of writings by different authors in different 
languages, to combine into a logical and consistent whole 
the principles and conclusions held by them in common. 
This is what the Encyclical has done; and the system thus 
presented does not profess to embody every individual 
variety of Modernist opinion, or to be based on the writings 
of any single author, or to reproduce in all cases with 
verbal exactness the forms of statement and of explicit 
inference employed by Modernist writers. It is Modern- 
ism generalised which the Encyclical describes, and 
Modernism exposed in its anti-Catholic nakedness. But the 
generalisation does not affect the objective accuracy of 
the presentment, while the result of the exposure is to rob 
the system of its attractiveness and destroy its power to 
mislead. 

Were the accuracy of the Encyclical impugned it would 
be easy to vindicate it by a comparison with Modernist 
writings ; but, as a matter of fact, its accuracy has passed 
unchallenged by the recalcitrant Modernists who have 
denounced it. Fr. Tyrrell, for instance, admits that the 
compiler of the Encyclical shows a surprisingly intimate 
acquaintance with Modernist literature. He makes no 
specific charge of inaccuracy, and apparently has nothing 
more effective to say than that the Pope, poor man, prob- 
ably did not understand the greater part of the document 
(the work of some clever scholastic) to which he appended 
his name! For the rest his articles in the Times' are 
but a slight variation of the old Protestant and rationalistic 
refrain about Rome and her ways which we have heard 
often enough to be weary of its repetition. His captious 
criticisms may cause pain to loyal Catholics, but otherwise 
their only effect can be to flatter the prejudices of the 
anti-Catholic public, to whom in the main they were 
addressed. We Irish Catholics have particular reason 
to resent his obvious reference, under cover of a general 
Sept. 30; Oct. 1. 
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THE ENCYCLICAL ON MODERNISM. 5 
question, to our own University problem, for the sole 
purpose apparently of suggesting a fresh appeal to the 
old political weapon of religious prejudice as an argument 
against the removal of an intolerable national grievance. 
The suggestion, it is to be noted, has been heeded in certain 
quarters. 

The bad temper displayed in Fr. Tyrrell’s articles is 
characteristic of other notices of the Encyclical by defiant, 
and mostly anonymous, Modernists that have appeared in the 
English press. I have read a number of these notices without 
finding anything particularly noteworthy in them. A 
writer in the Edinburgh Review' tries to make a point 
by asserting that Modernism is “ essentially unsystematic,” 
and that the Pope has transformed “ what is in fact but 
a standpoint into a creed.” But, verbal juggling apart, 
what is the real difference between a standpoint which 
controls and determines the interpretation of Catholicism, 
as does the standpoint of the Modernists, and a system 
in the sense in which the Pope presents Modernism as a 
system? If a standpoint does not imply a principle, 
and fidelity to a standpoint does not lead to results as a 
principle to conclusions, then Modernism most certainly 
is not a mere standpoint—and what is it if not a system ? 
The Pope does not transform it into a creed, but merely 
shows how it would transform or rather abolish the Catholic 
creed. 

The accuracy of the Encyclical being beyond dispute, 
an attempt has been made to create a diversion by claiming 
that Newman, and the principles and spirit he stood for, 
are involved in the condemnation of Modernism.? But 
nothing is more certain than that the whole spirit of the 
man and the whole trend of his thought were the very 
antithesis of Modernism. Were the great Cardinal alive 
to-day he would repudiate this attempt to identify him 
with rationalism and rebellion as indignantly as he repelled 
Kingsley’s assault on his veracity. Whatever one may 
think of the value of certain points in Newman’s 
Apologetical Philosophy, there can be no doubt that he 


? October, 1907, p. 423. 


* See letter by Mr. W. J. Williams in the Times of Nov. 2nd, and article 
by Fr. Tyrrell in the Guardian of Nov. 20th. 
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was an intellectualist in the sense in which Modernists 
despise intellectualism in religion, and a strenuous and 
consistent adherent and upholder of authority and of 
dogma in the sense in which these are intolerable to the 
Modernist spirit. It is a strange position to maintain 
that Newman’s “condemnation is written all over the 
face of the Encyclical,” because “conclusions at which 
he would have shuddered” (as Fr. Tyrrell admits) are 
condemned therein. Moderhists, it is true, especially in 
France, have tried to shield themselves behind Newman’s 
name by presenting their own conclusions (borrowed 
from Kantian philosophy and rationalistic criticism) as 
legitimate deductions from his method and principles ; 
and Fr. Tyrrell brings forward in justification of this claim— 
quite cavalierly “just by way of an example or two,” 
as if he had a host of instances in reserve—the Cardinal’s 
well-known theory that, outside the province of mathe- 
matical science, certitude may be derived legitimately 
from a cumulation of probabilities, and his equally well- 
known preference for the moral argument, or the argument 
from conscience, in favour of theism and ultimately of 
Catholicism. 

It is not to be denied that there is an obvious 
verbal similarity between Newman’s Theory of Proba- 
bilities and Proposition XXV. of the Syllabus—“ assensus 
fidei ultimo innititur in congerie probabilitatum”; and 
those Catholics who have always distrusted that form of 
statement, even as guarded and explained by the general 
tenor of the Grammar of Assent, are likely to conclude that it 
has been compromised by the condemnation of the above pro- 
position. But even in that case it is a far cry from Newman’s 
position to the absolute bankruptcy of “ intellectualist ” 
apologetics, so loudly asserted by the Modernists. The 
** probabilities ’’ on which Newman relied were no hindrance 
to a science of religious apologetics, as strictly logical 
and intellectual as the great bulk of the natural sciences, 
with perhaps the single exception of mathematics. It 
is clearly an abuse of his theory to confine it to the sphere 
of religious inquiry and to pervert it from its original 

ose as an instrument of certitude into an instrument 
of doubt and denial; and this liability to be abused will 
be a sufficient justification of the action of authority in 
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the eyes of those who may be inclined to look upon 
Newman’s theory as condemned. For my own part I do 
not accept that view, though I cannot here enter into 
the many reasons that might be given for dissenting from 
it. Let it suffice to observe that the general proposition 
of the Syllabus is susceptible of a variety of meanings 
different from Newman’s carefully guarded statement of 
his view. If personal experience counts for anything, 
I may say that I have found myself able to enter into 
and appropriate Newman’s line of thought without doing 
the least violence to my scholastic habits of mind, or 
experiencing any sense of conflict. 

In order to give point to his second example, Fr. Tyrrell 
finds it necessary to begin by misrepresenting the 
Encyclical, which he describes as involving “the con- 
demnation of every attempt to find or know God other- 
wise than by formal reasoning from the data of the 
external senses.”’ This, of course, would exclude what 
Newman regarded as the immediate witness of conscience 
to the existence of a Moral Superior, as it would exclude 
several other legitimate ways of finding and knowing God. 
But it would be interesting to know by what process of 
interpretation Fr. Tyrrell discovered in the Encyclical 
the meaning which he attributes to it. It neither expresses, 
nor suggests, nor implies “‘the condemnation of every 
attempt to find or know God otherwise than by formal 
reasoning from the data of the external senses ;”’ nor, so 
far as I know, can any such condemnation be found any- 
where in Catholic theological literature. Fr. Tyrrell is 
too subtle a master of language and, as he has recently 
shown, too much of a stickler for rigid accuracy of expression, 
to allow us to suppose that he was ignorant of the significance 
of the twist by which he distorts the meaning of the 
Encyclical ; and when he concludes his treatment of this 
point by an elegant reference to the “ flogging of a dead 
horse,” it is possible that his consideration for the poor 
dead brute was inspired by the suspicion that it was his 
own and not the Pope’s nag he had been flogging all the time. 

Nothing need be said of the action of those Catholics 
who, having been more or less formally identified with the 
Modernist movement, have respectfully submitted to the 
voice of authority and signified their assent to the Syllabus 
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and the Encyclical.’ This was to be expected from all 
who were not dead to a sense of loyalty to Catholic 
principle. But in concluding these desultory remarks, it 
is interesting to note the attitude of non-Catholic believers, 
and especially of would-be Catholic Anglicans towards the 
Encyclical. From liberal and rationalistic Protestants 
and Anglicans nothing was to be expected but sympathy 
and praise for the Modernists, with the usual flings at the 
Pope and the Roman Curia. The term ‘ Modernism” 
itself furnished a tempting opportunity, which has not 
been neglected, of representing the Pope as the uncom- 
promising enemy of everything modern and progressive— 
a somewhat pathetic figure doing battle in the twentieth 
century for the hopeless cause of a dead and buried 
medievalism. Such comments of this class as I have seen 
make no attempt to explain what the Pope means by 
Modernism, and most of the writers do not seem to have 
taken the trouble to read the Encyclical at all. There is 
nothing, as I have said, to surprise us in all this; but it 
is somewhat surprising that conservative Protestants and 
“Catholic”? Anglicans should follow on the same lines, 
or remain altogether silent on the situation. It is notorious 
that their own domestic peace is troubled by the open 
spread among their members of rationalistic views, very 
similar to the views condemned by the Pope and equally 
subversive of the substance of historical Christianity, 
Protestant as well as Catholic. But we are glad to be able 
to believe that there is a large and influential section, 
both of the Nonconformist and Anglican Churches, who 
sincerely repudiate the novelties of the “ New Theology ” ; 
and it might naturally have been expected that these 
would have had a word of welcome and approval for the 
general purpose of the Encyclical, and for many, at least, 
of its details. One might have imagined that the con- 
sentient voice of by far the greatest of the Christian bodies, 
speaking with authority through its supreme head, and 
clearly defining its attitude in face of the present-day 
critical conflict between rationalism and revealed religion, 
would have evoked some articulate response from those 
conservative Christians who are known to share that 


* See v. g. the opening article, signed Za Redaction, in the October number 
of the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (1907). 
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attitude in some considerable degree. But instead of 
this, as far as I have noticed, we have only had sneers, or 
misrepresentation, or silence—even from Anglicans who 
claim a kind of Catholic fellowship with the Pope. 

It would be foolish, I know, to look for an Anglican con- 
sensus on the issues raised by Modernism, or for an 
authoritative pronouncement through any effective magis- 
terial organ; but what was to prevent individual bishops 
and preachers and editors and correspondents from coming 
forward to express their views, and record their agree- 
ment with the Pope in his stand for the common “ Catholic” 
heritage against the advancing tide of rationalism ? 
They have seldom had an opportunity so favourable to 
make their voice heard with respect throughout the length 
and breadth of Christendom, and, whatever be the reason 
for their silence, one cannot but regret it, as well for their 
own sake as for the sake of the common “ Catholic ” cause. 
Is it that they grudge the Pope the value of such moral 
support as even their partial alliance would give, or that 
their Catholicity is but a kind of dress-parade affair intended 
for ceremonial occasions, but not for everyday use in the 
practical service of Catholicism? Is it that after all they 
love insularity and separateness more than they desire 
Catholicity and unity ? Or is it that they are wanting in 
courage, and afraid to offend either the Protestant or the 
rationalistic element within the Anglican fold—that they 
prefer to drift in their frail craft, as they have drifted 
so long, at the mercy of winds and tides, rather than receive 
a tow-line, or borrow a sail or an oar, or even accept a 
reckoning from the stately ship that passes them by on 
its course ? I wonder if even they themselves could tell. 


III. 

The Encyclical begins its exposition of Modernism by 
enumerating the several réles in which the typical Modernist 
appears, and proceeds to describe him successively in 
each of these réles. Thus he is dealt with in order as 
philosopher, believer, theologian, historian, critic, and 
reformer. The views appropriate to each réle are stated, 
their mutual dependance and internal consistency pointed 
out, and their opposition to Catholic teaching laid bare. 
It would be impossible to improve on the Encyclical 
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whose account of Modernism as a condemned system 
will remain classical as well as authoritative; nor would 
it be possible, while following its order and detailed method, 
appreciably to condense its contents. Yet it is possible, 
perhaps, to select a few of the fundamental points in the 
system, and to present them briefly in such a way as to 
make the outlines of the system intelligible. This is, 
perhaps, as much as the average reader will desire, and 
may also be of use in assisting others, to whom Modernism 
is unfamiliar, to follow the Encyclical more easily. Accord- 
ingly, I shall try in the brief space available to state the 
philosophical principles on which Modernism is _ based, 
and by which all its conclusions are controlled ; to explain 
what the Modernists mean by faith, revelation, and dogma, 
and how these are related to science, history, criticism 
and theology; and to indicate how some particular 
doctrines and institutions are affected by their system. 
Provided the réle of the believer be kept distinct from 
the other réles mentioned, one can afford in most cases to 
neglect the other distinctions. 

Modernist religious philosophy is based on two 
principles—the negative principle of Agnosticism and the 
positive principle of Vital Immanence. By the first 
principle human reason in its exercise is limited strictly 
to phenomena, to things that appear, and the aspects 
under which they appear. Scientific knowledge or proof 
of what lies beyond the phenomenal is impossible. Hence 
God is, for science, unknown and unknowable, and 
natural theology, which professes to prove His existence 
and know some of His attributes, is a huge intellectual 
deception. It may give us ideas about God, but can never 
tell us anything about the divine reality. It is equally 
impossible for history as a science to know anything of 
the supernatural, of supposed divine interferences with 
the uniformity of natural phenomena; and miracles as 
rational motives of credibility, together with the external 
revelation they are alleged to justify, must be discarded 
by the religious philosopher as the discredited inventions 
of a false intellectualism. The fact that their initial 
principle expressly contradicts St. Paul and the definitions of 
the Vatican Council * is no deterrent for the Modernists. 


1See Can. I. and II., de Revelat, and Can. III., de Fide, quoted in the 
Encyciicau. Cf. Rom. I. 20. 
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This agnosticism, however, is not the denial of religion. 
Religion, whether it be described as natural or supernatural, 
is a fact, an actual phenomenon in human life and in 
history, which the philosopher is bound to recognise and 
explain. But, natural theology and external revelation 
being rejected, it is in man himself, in human life, that the 
explanation is to be found; and here the principle of vital 
immanence enters in. Religion is a vital phenomenon, 
a form and a factor of life, and, like other vital phenomena, 
owes its origin to a certain impulse responsive to a certain 
need—that is to say, to a movement or sentiment of the 
heart responsive to the need of the divine ; for, as God 
is the object of religion, and faith its foundation, the special 
need which inspires faith or the religious sentiment is 
the need of the divine. This need in itself is radically 
obscure and mysterious, losing itself in the depths of the 
spirit’s sub-conscious life; but, under favourable conditions 
and in the properly disposed soul, it emerges in conscious 
experience, and begets directly, without any formal mental 
process, a certain intimate and satisfying sense of the 
divine reality, which is both its object and its cause, and 
with which man is thus united in a vital and practical 
way. In its sub-conscious stage this process is beyond 
the jurisdiction of science and history, which are limited 
to the phenomena of consciousness. Before science enters 
in the unknowable in man has already met and recognised 
the external unknowable; the religious sentiment or faith, 
which is the beginning of all religion, already exists ; and 
its existence is its own sufficient explanation and apology. 
Thus, vital immanence in this connection is but an 
obscure form of the old error of Fideism. 

But if this be faith, where is the revelation to which it 
corresponds ? It is already present, replies the Modernist ; 
for what is this sense or experience of which man is conscious 
but the self-manifestation of the divine in the human 
spirit ? God is present, directly though confusedly, both 
as the cause and the object of this experience, both as 
revealer and revealed. Revelation is primarily a sub- 
jective or internal phenomenon, an experience of the 
religious consciousness; from which it follows that this 
consciousness is endowed with supreme authority in 
matters of religion, and when it becomes articulate in 
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the utterances of the elite—the Modernists modestly 
regard themselves as such—is entitled to demand from the 
official teachers and rulers of the Church obedience to its 
dictates and suggestions. 

The unknowable which is thus presented or revealed 
to faith need not be revealed as something isolated and 
apart; it may be portion of a composite phenomenon 
which belongs in part to the province of science or history, 
but in part transcends that province. This phenomenon 
may be, for instance, some fact of nature with something 
mysterious in it, or it may be a man whose character, 
words and acts seem to contradict the ordinary laws of 
history. Now, faith in appropriating the supernatural 
element (the unknowable) in the phenomenon, which is 
its own proper object, appropriates in reality the whole 
phenomenon and indues it with its own vital modes. Thus 
the phenomenon undergoes, in the first place, a certain 
transfiguration—that is to say, it is raised above its true 
conditions and refined or idealised so as to fit it to receive 
the form of the divine with which faith endows it; and 
in the second place, a certain defiguration, as it may be 
called, resulting from the fact that faith, by viewing the 
phenomenon as exempt from the limitations of time and 
place, attributes to it features which it does not in reality 
possess, This latter result is particularly observable when 
there is question of past phenomena, all the more so the 
greater their antiquity. By combining, now, these assumed 
results of the influence of faith on phenomena with the 
agnostic principle that nothing supernatural or miraculous 
can be admitted by the scientist or historian, the Modernist 
is in possession of a complete formula for solving, among 
other problems, that of Christ’s person and history. In 
Christ history and science can recognise only a man; 
whatever is divine must be eliminated and relegated 
to the province of faith; the transfigured Christ must give 
way, for the purposes of historical criticism, to the real 
Christ of merely human dimensions. Moreover, the effect 
of defiguration must be corrected by purging His history— 
His acts and discourses—of whatever may be found to be 
inconsistent with the character, education and environ- 
ment of a man of His age and race. 

Not only does the principle of vital immanence account, 
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THE ENCYCLICAL ON MODERNISM. 13 
as above, for the origin of religion, but, combined with the 
principle of evolution, it furnishes the explanation of all 
the phenomena to be met with in the history of religion. 
The religious sentiment, being a form or phase of human 
life, has naturally followed the general law of progressive 
human development. Its earliest efforts to realise and 
express itself were necessarily crude and imperfect, but, 
as mankind advanced by slow degrees from savagery to 
civilisation and culture, the workings of the religious 
sentiment kept pace with the general progress, and pro- 
duced a variety of more or less adequate systems of religion— 
symbolic representations of the unknowable and of man’s 
relations to it. It is thus we are to account for the develop- 
ment of so-called supernatural, no less than of natural, 
religion. Even Catholicity is no exception. It originated 
by the process of vital immanence in the religious conscious- 
ness of Christ, and is not distinctively supernatural. Its only 
claim to uniqueness and transcendence consists in the 
fact, that in Christ the religious sentiment attained a 
unique and transcendent development, such as it has never 
attained in any other human soul. 

It remains to provide for the function of the intellect 
in relation to faith and revelation as. above described. 
That sense of the divine in which faith consists is not 
knowledge strictly speaking; it does not apprehend God 
conceptually, and hardly, if at all, distinguishes Him at 
first from the believing subject. The illuminating action 
of the intellect is required to make God stand out clearly 
and distinctly revealed. The intellect whose office it is 
to think and analyse takes up the phenomena of the religious 
consciousness and translates them, first, into mental 
images, to interpret them to itself, and then into words, 
to describe and explain them to others. This is what is 
meant by saying that the religious man must think his 
faith. He is impelled to do so by a psychological necessity, 
if he would grasp and retain for his own use, and com- 
municate to others, the impressions produced by his contact 
with unknown realities. Hence faith cannot dispense with 
religious formulas of some kind. 

But here we must distinguish two stages in the process of 
reflection, and consequently two categories of formulas. 
First, primary formulas, which are the simple expression in 
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ordinary every-day language of the images that arise spon- 
taneously in the mind to represent supernatural realities ; the 
unreasoned utterances of the believer’s personal experience. 
Next, secondary formulas, which are obtained by carrying 
the process of reflection still further, and consist in a series 
of more or less scientific and philosophical statements 
concerning those same realities deduced from the primary 
formulas. Those primary formulas, which are necessary 
to faith, are truer, in a vital and religious sense, than the 
secondary ; for they are nearer to the objects they re- 
present and to the cause that inspires them. They are 
records of revelation, so far as revelation is capable of 
being recorded, and as such may be spoken of collectively 
as constituting a revelation, using the word in a derivative 
and objective sense. But they do not properly constitute 
dogma. Dogma is constituted by the secondary formulas, 
when these are accepted and approved by the supreme 
official authority, and proposed as normative aids for the 
guidance of individual believers. 

From this theory of the origin of dogma it is easy to 
deduce the Modernist notion of the nature and value of 
dogmatic formulas or definitions. Their purpose, as regards 
the individual, is to supply the believer with a means of 
interpreting and explaining his faith to himself, and in a 
secondary way to others ; their social purpose is to preserve 
and protect what is classical and normative in objective 
revelation, in those primary and inspired articulations of the 
religious consciousness left us by saints and prophets. Hence, 
whether there be question of him who invents or of him 
who uses them, these formulas are mere instruments in 
relation to the believer, while in relation to his faith they 
are inadequate representations—mere symbols of its object. 
Absolute truth in a scientific or historical sense they do not 
and cannot contain, since on the one hand the divine reality 
they seek to express is removed by reason of its infinite 
complexity beyond the range of scientific thought, and on 
the other hand the categories and thought-forms which 
men employ vary with the individual and the age. Thus 
categories once found to be useful and helpful may at 
present be useless or harmful. Dogma, therefore, may 
and ought to evolve, not only by way of growth and 
addition, but by way of adaptation and change. The 
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Church ought to abandon what is obsolete in her dogmatic 
formulas, and alter what is offensive to the modern scientific 
spirit. Or if for reasons of its own official authority clings 
to traditional forms, individual believers must be left 
free to use or neglect, or even to reject them, according 
to the verdict of their own experience regarding their 
vital efficacy. 

For it is their vital, not their intellectual, value or truth 
that counts—their efficacy in provoking and developing 
the religious sentiment, and thereby shaping and directing 
human life in harmony with the Divine Spirit. To possess 
this efficacy they must be capable of being vitally. 
assimilated; not as abstract or scientific truths are 
assimilated by a barren intellectual assent, but in such a 
way as to warm the heart, and fire the imagination, and 
kindle the emotions, and inspire the will, and transform the 
whole life of the soul. What can be thus assimilated by 
faith is the revelation embodied in dogma—that is to say, 
the original record, in its primary form, of some great 
religious experience; and having discovered this, and 
separated it from its protecting husk, the believer will 
use it to stimulate his own religious sentiment; he will 
convert it according to his capacity into an experience 
for himself and make it live anew in his own life. Hence, 
if faith must be lived before it is thought, it must be thought 
primarily in order to be lived again. If the believer is able 
to appropriate also the husk of dogmatic formulas, he 
will do so by a scientific assent distinct from the act of 
faith ; and, in order that he may be able to do so, dogmas 
must be brought up to date. But should he be obliged, 
as is often the case with the modern philosopher, scientist, 
or historian, to reject or modify or replace not a few 
of the thought-forms of traditional formulas, his action 
is not to be taken as a rejection or denial of the 
faith—even if the Pope should maintain the contrary. 
Official authority in the Church is making a disastrous 
mistake in confounding the moral and religious value of 
her dogmas with their external or surface meaning, and 
the Modernist arrogates to himself the prophetic mission 
of compelling authority to recognise the error of its ways. 

From what precedes it is clear that, for the Modernist, 
faith and revelation mean something very different from 
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what they have always meant for Catholics, and that his 
conception of the value and function of dogma is opposed 
to the Catholic conception. Nor does the change of réle 
on the part of the Modernist from philosopher to believer 
alter the state of the case. These réles differ in this, that 
whereas the philosopher as such, while admitting the 
phenomenal reality of the divine as the object and cause 
of the religious sentiment in man, does not concern himself 
with the question of its noumenal existence; the believer 
as such goes a step further, and affirms as an absolute 
certainty the independent existence of God, the basis of 
this certainty being his own individual experience. Under 
the influence of the religious sentiment the spirit is able 
to apprehend God directly by a kind of intuition, and to 
acquire a certainty of His existence and of His activity 
in the human soul and in the external world such as science 
never can give. If the rationalist objects that he is not 
conscious of any such intuitive certainty, he is told that 
the fault lies in his failure to cultivate the moral disposi- 
tions required to induce the experience; while the ex- 
perience, once induced, will straightway convert him into 
a believer. 

But beyond the right of asserting the noumenal existence 
of God, and of viewing historical and other phenomena 
in the transfigured and defigured way already explained, 
faith has no independent rights, nor is the rationalist 
who becomes a believer obliged to give up or modify 
any of his cherished scientific _views—philosophical, 
historical or critical. The objects of science and of faith 
are altogether distinct and independent. Faith concerns 
itself with divine realities which science pronounces to be 
unknowable ; science deals with phenomena, where faith 
can have no place. So long as each confines itself to its 
own sphere no conflict is possible between them. They 
meet, it is true, on common ground, as in dealing with the 
life of Christ; but such instances belong to science and 
to faith under totally different aspects. They belong to 
science only in so far as they are phenomenal, and to faith 
only in so far as they have been transfigured and defigured 
by faith itself, and thus removed from the sphere of 
phenomena and clothed with forms of the divine. Hence 
while science will deny, faith will affirm, that Christ wrought 
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miracles, and foretold future events, and rose from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven ; and in Modernist writings 
such denials and affirmations, such apparent contradictions, 
are frequently met with, and are calculated to puzzle and 
bewilder the Catholic reader. One page has what seems 
to be a thoroughly Catholic ring, and the very next page 
reads as if written by a rationalist. In reality there is no 
contradiction if the Modernist principle regulating the 
relations of science and faith be admitted; but contradic- 
tion would arise if the affirmations of faith—as, for instance, 
that Christ rose from the dead—were taken to be historical 
facts. These affirmations have a vague mystical truth 
or value of their own, which each believer must try to 
realise and utilise in his religious life ; but to treat them as 
statements of historical or scientific truth is to do an injury 
both to faith and to science—to faith by repelling or ex- 
pelling men of science from the Church, to science by 
shackling its freedom and hindering its legitimate progress. 

For science in all its departments, not even excepting 
theology, must be absolutely free and independent, and 
all those traditional claims that are usually urged on behalf of 
faith and religion to have a say in matters scientific, must 
simply be abandoned as unfounded. In religious phenomena 
it is only the divine reality in itself (which is not to be 
confounded with our ideas of God), and the subject’s 
experience of that reality, that belong to faith ; everything 
else, including the formulas in which it is sought to describe 
this reality and this experience, belongs to the phenomenal 
sphere, and forms the subject-matter of the science of 
theology, in which, as in other sciences, human reason 
is the only authority recognised. In a word, the harmony 
of faith and science in the Modernist system is obtained 
by the simple expedient of allowing every possible right 
to science and denying any intelligible rights to faith; 
by subjecting practically the whole of what has been 
traditionally regarded as the content of the faith, to the 
absolute dominion of rationalism. Faith can scarcely 
emerge from the protecting obscurity of an inarticulate 
non-rational experience, without forfeiting its independence 
and becoming a slave to every whim of the rationalistic 
theoriser. The New or Modernist Theology, completely 
divorced from faith and revelation, devotes itself, 
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accordingly, to the task of restating, in terms acceptable 
to the rationalist, as much of Catholic doctrine as is capable 
of being retained, and of justifying, on the ground that 
they are natural and reasonable products of religious 
evolution, those Catholic institutions that are deemed 
worthy of preservation. 

As samples of this theology I may refer to the 
sacramental, biblical, and ecclesiastical theories of the 
Modernists. For the critical historian nothing is more 
certain than that Christ Himself did not dream of instituting 
the Church or the Sacraments, and that these institutions 
are the products of the collective religious sentiment of 
many generations of Christians. But for the believer 
it is no less certain that they are the work of Christ, and 
divine. The explanation is that the collective Christian 
consciousness was included in the consciousness of Christ, 
as the plant in its seed, and may be spoken of as identical 
with it. For Christians who live according to the spirit 
of Christ live in effect the life of Christ; and as His life 
is divine in the eyes of faith, so also is the collective religious 
life of His followers ; and the products of this life are truly 
from Christ and truly divine. The principle of what may 
be called divine permanence, involved in this explanation, 
serves as a supplement to the principle of divine immanence, 
according to which God is immanent in the human soul, 
and is intimately associated, if not actually identified, 
in a pantheistic sense, with the religious life of the soul. 
It is in this way also that the Sacred Scriptures and the 
dogmas of the Church are divine. 

But if the Modernist theologian labours in this way to 
justify the retention of traditional expressions that have 
been robbed of their traditional meaning, it must not be 
imagined that he means to allow any independent divine 
authority to the Church, Sacred Scripture or dogmas, 
or any really supernatural efficacy to the sacraments. 
The sacraments are instrumental signs or symbols which 
have been found by experience to respond with peculiar 
efficacy to certain needs of the religious life. Man can 
no more dispense with external or sensible rites in religious 
worship than he can dispense with words and formulas 
in religious thinking ; so that sacraments and other liturgical 
institutions are the inevitable product of the working of 
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the religious sentiment. The special efficacy attaching 
to the sacraments of the Catholic religion and distinguishing 
them from non-sacramental rites, may be illustrated by 
comparison with the extraordinary power that is some- 
times discovered in a chance word or phrase, which “ catches 
on” unaccountably and provokes a surprising reaction, 
precipitating sometimes a crisis in human affairs. The 
reason is that the word happens to respond to some deeply 
and widely felt vital need, and gives form and living 
force to some idea that was struggling to realise and express 
itself. This theory of sacramental efficacy seems to be 
merely an obscurer way of restating Luther’s teaching, 
which was condemned by the Council of Trent. 

A like depreciatory view of biblical inspiration deprives 
the sacred books (which for the rest are given over com- 
pletely to rationalistic criticism) of any distinctive claim 
to be considered the Word of God. The bible is the record 
of some exceptionally vivid religious experiences enjoyed 
by a few extraordinary men. If it is God Himself who 
speaks through the believers whose experiences are 
recorded, He does so only by way of immanence and per- 
manence, as explained above. The divine inspiration 
which influenced and guided the writers of the bible was 
not different, except in degree, from the impulse that 
prompts the ordinary believer to express his faith in words. 
The case is analogous to that of literary or artistic inspira- 
tion as a phenomenon in profane history. 

Coming finally to the Church, we find its origin ascribed 
by the Modernists to a two-fold need: the need of the 
individual to communicate his faith to others, and the 
need of the multitude sharing a common faith to 
organise for its protection and propagation. The Church, 
of course, like every other society, must be endowed with 
authority; but ecclesiastical authority — disciplinary, 
dogmatic and ritual—is, like every other form of social 
authority among men, derived from within, not from 
without ; from the collective will and conscience of the 
members, not from any external title, such as a special 
divine ordinance. The Church is essentially democratic, 
not autocratic or theocratic. The actual constitutional 
form in which its authority is at present exercised has no 
particular sacredness or inviolability. In past ages, when 
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theocratic theories of government prevailed, it was natural 
enough that the Church should have been modelled according 
to those ideas; but now that such theories are obsolete, 
and democracy has come to stay, it is equally natural that 
the Church should conform to the theory and spirit of the 
age; nay, it is imperative that she should do so, if she 
would retain the allegiance of the men of to-day and to- 
morrow. Papalism and sacerdotalism as they exist to-day 
are doomed as inevitably as Czarism and its attendant 
oligarchism. The layman will claim and take his place 
in the direction of ecclesiastical affairs. Spiritual worthi- 
ness and wisdom, or the power of a holy life, will be the 
measure of a man’s influence in the Catholic commonwealth 
of the future. 

And not only must the Church submit to these radical 
internal reforms; she must likewise revise her attitude 
towards the democratic civil power. She must submit 
to be separated from the State, and become subject to it 
in every department of politics. The old fiction of 
“mixed affairs,” partly spiritual and partly temporal, 
in which she claimed co-ordinate or superior jurisdiction, 
can no longer be sustained. Politics must be as free from 
her interference as are science, history and theology ; for 
to these, it is to be remembered, her dogmatic authority 
does not extend. 

Nor does that authority within its own sphere 
constitute an impediment to the unlimited develop- 
ment of dogma. Its function is merely to follow the lead 
of the collective religious consciousness—represented, it 
may be, by a select minority like the Modernists—and 
to register and standardise its results. It may, indeed, be 
justified in making a more or less determined stand against 
changes in dogma, as may disciplinary and ritual authority 
against constitutional and liturgical changes. For it is 
natural and right that in the play of forces producing 
evolution, official authority should act a conservative 
part. Indeed, within due limits its restraining influence 
is a necessary condition of true progress; uncontrolled 
individual initiative would speedily lead to disaster. But 
it is one thing, say the Modernists, to be conservative, 
and quite another to be immovable; and in their quarrel 
with authority over its present-day attitude, they loudly 
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proclaim that their theories and demands are reconcilable 
with genuine conservatism, and that it is a blind and 
suicidal policy on the part of the Church to reject and 
condemn them. The preposterous extravagance of this 
assertion is in keeping with the general spirit of the 
Modernist movement, as will be clear enough to the Catholic 
reader from the partial exposition of the system contained 
in the preceding pages. ; 

Here I take leave of Modernism and of the Encyclical 
in which it is condemned. Even if no such system as 
that which the Pope describes had ever been taught by 
Catholics, the Encyclical would be invaluable as a warning 
against the logical results of a certain spirit and certain 
tendencies to which accommodating Catholics were in 
danger of yielding in the warfare against modern rationalism. 
But Modernism, unfortunately, is a reality in the religious 
confusion of our day, and the fact of its spread among 
Catholics is a proof that even they were in need of being 
reminded that they cannot at the same time be agnostic 
rationalists and remain loyal to Catholicity—that they 
cannot save faith and revelation, the bible and the Church, 
by conceding practically every demand of those who are 
striving to overthrow all these—that it would be impossible 
for long to sustain the absurd dualism of denying as a 
philosopher or historian what one professes to affirm as 
a believer—that a religion which cannot be rationally 
defended and interpreted would very soon come to be re- 
jected as altogether irrational—that unqualified agnostic 
rationalism is the ultimate goal of Modernism. 


P. J. Toner. 











Che Place of Modernism as a 
Philosophy of Religion. 


In treating of Modernism in this article I shall confine 
myself entirely to the exposition given in the recent 
Encyclical, without entering into the writings themselves, 
which might be considered to come under that designation. 
My aim is a very restricted one. I am concerned ex- 
clusively with the philosophical side of the doctrine. This 
has the disadvantage, that it necessarily involves a certain 
artificial separation from the main body of the doctrine, 
of what is merely a propedeutic. My investigation will 
reach only to the point at which the constructive theological 
views fasten on to a certain philosophical theory. With 
the specifically theological tenets, such as the nature of 
dogma, of revelation, &c., I am not at all concerned. I shall 
simply treat of the Modernist view in so far as it is an 
attempt to solve the problem of the philosophy of religion 
taken in its most general form. My intention is, lastly, 
not to offer a systematic discussion of the view; but 
merely to bring out its chief characteristics, much in 
the same way as a botanist or zoologist might do with 
regard to some new specimen. For this purpose I shall 
endeavour to point out the place which the theory may 
be said to hold in the development of modern thought, and 
to trace back its main features to their historical antecedents. 

The Encyclical itself remarks that the doctrines which 
make up Modernism are not gathered together in one 
connected system. This is true also of the philosophical 
side of Modernism. It does not strictly form a system, 
but consists of a number of tendencies, or lines of thought, 
which have been developed in modern philosophy, and which 
are here made to converge about one central topic. This 
fact renders it difficult to classify the theory as a whole. 
For this reason, the most convenient method of procedure 
is to take the doctrine asunder into its parts. 

Following the Encyclical, we may say that the sub- 
structure of the theory consists in the doctrines called 
agnosticism and phenomenalism. Both these terms, 
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however, may beusedin a varietyof senses. In this context, 
agnosticism means the view that no demonstrable or 
scientific knowledge of God is possible ; and phenomenalism 
means that we can know only phenomena—the world of 
outer and inner sense. These two tenets constitute the 
negative side of the theory. The positive or constructive 
side may be said to consist in a combination of three other 
tenets, which are closely akin, but yet distinct from one 
another. These are, first, the opposition to intellectualism, 
or the depreciation of the pure intellect as an instrument 
of knowledge: this line of thought is generally called 
voluntarism—though this word does not occur in the 
Encyclical. Secondly, fideism, or the view that the root 
of religious knowledge lies in a certain movement of the 
heart, or sentiment. Thirdly, evolutionism, which in its 
present application may be described as the view that the 
system of truth is not fixed and unchangeable, but varies 
from age to age, so that what is “ true” at one period may 
become false at a later stage. In certain contexts this view 
is better known as historicism. It is one of the many forms 
of relativism ; andis a characteristic tenet of the view called 
pragmatism. The synthesis of the three positions mentioned as 
constituting the positive side of the philosophy of Modernism, 
and their application to the purposes of apologetics, may be 
said to be what is peculiarly “‘ modern ” about the theory. 

It is not easy to trace the genesis of such a system as this, 
composed as it is of so many parts, each of which has a 
history of its own. One would expect a priori that its 
development cannot have been simple and direct, but 
sectional and gradual. The following sketch does not claim 
to be exhaustive, but only to follow out the prominent 
features of the theory. 

The first general position at the basis of the theory may 
be put briefly in this way. By keeping in the path of the 
ordinary theoretical or scientific intellect, we cannot attain 
to a knowledge of God: such a possibility would imply that 
God was on the same level with the other objects of our 
theoretical knowledge—that He was a thing among other 
things, a phenomenon among other phenomena. Knowledge 
is confined to phenomena, whereas it is part of the notion 
of God to transcend phenomena. Hence another road must 
be sought by which to reach knowledge of God. Such 
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knowledge must be mediated by some higher kind of con- 
sciousness than the ordinary and scientific intellect. 

This general position is common to very many of the 
modern attempts in philosophy of religion. It is character- 
istic especially of the theories which have grown up in the 
shadow of the Kantian philosophy. It implies a completely 
new way of viewing the problem of theology. It is 
important, therefore, to bring out more fully the develop- 
ment by which this change of standpoint came about. 

The movement which led to the new formulation of the 
theological problem may be not improperly described, in 
a general way, as an advance towards phenomenalism. 
But the proposition, that “‘ we can know only phenomena,” 
may represent very different types of theory. In its most 
radical form it means the view thatthe fabric of our 
experience is built up out of sensations, and that science, 
with its laws, formulates the relations of sequence and 
coexistence among these sensations. This is the kind of 
phenomenalism that we find in Hume; perhaps its most 
systematic and influential expounder at present is Mach. 
Such a view implies not merely agnosticism with regard to 
God ; it involves also a scepticism with regard to the neces- 
sary character of science. Though it is still the custom 
of physicists to speak of their science as dealing with 
phenomena, this view of physics is not at all general among 
philosophers. There is, for example, in Germany much 
opposition to the views of Mach ; and it is significant that 
such a view of science is opposed perhaps most strongly 
by the neo-Kantian schools. It is exactly such a view 
of science, they say, that Kant’s critique has made 
impossible. It does not belong to my purpose here to 
point out the difficulties inherent in a purely phenomenal- 
istic view of science. It was not the positivistic form of 
phenomenalism above noted that led to the change of 
attitude towards the problem of religion. It was, rather, 
another movement, which emphasised the strength of 
reason rather than its weakness, and took its stand on the 
rigid necessity of scientific law. The modern period of 
philosophy began with the triumphal entry of a new 
scientific method. The new mechanics proved to be a 
powerful instrument in unlocking the secrets of Nature. 
The natural sciences made quick progress through the 
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application of the new organon of deduction and mathe- 
matical calculation. The Book of Nature seemed to be 
written in mathematical symbols, and its processes to be 
capable of adequate formulation in mathematical categories. 
The ideal of mechanical explanation became the ideal of 
philosophy. The philosophy of the seventeenth century 
was a glorification of the abstract mathematical intellect. 
This point of view dominated the main philosophical 
systems of the age. Galilei, Gassendi, Descartes guided 
themselves by it, and it reached its climax in Spinoza. 
Never was there such an impersonal view of the world ; and 
never was invective so strong against anthropomorphism 
and teleology. Even an idealistic thinker like Leibniz 
retains the presupposition of an all-round mechanical 
explanation as an essential part of his system. “On ne 
peut que louer la dessein de ces auteurs d’expliquer 
mécaniquement les phénoménes particuliers de la Nature.” 
““Omnia in Natura fieri mechanice. Physica in tantum 
intelligibilis redditur, inquantum reducitur ad Geometriam.” 
It was from this central idea that the chief lines of thought 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries branched out. 
The mechanical ideal was gradually extended so as to 
include not merely the physical but the psychical sphere. 
Hence arose either a system of materialism and naturalism, 
or a view like Spinoza’s, in which the physical and mental 
processes are said to correspond, each being under the 
strict reign of causal law. In this way there arose gradually 
the conception of a world of mechanism, covering the whole 
field of experience, forming a closed system, beyond which 
knowledge, in the scientific sense of tracing the conditioned 
to its conditions, could not travel. At the same time the 
theological problem gradually came to assume this shape: 
where, in connection with this world of mechanism, is the 
place for God? Hence the many attempts made in this 
_ period to reconcile “‘ faith and science ” : it might be called 
_ the age of Theodicies. The problem of theism was generally 
taken (as it has been often since) to coincide with that of 
teleology. This is explicitly stated by Leibniz: ‘‘ Concordia 
scientiae cum pietate habetur si ostendatur corporea explicari 
posse non tantum mechanice seu per efficientem sed et per 
causam finalem.”’ Out of the same movement sprang also the 
attempts to rationalise religion, to replace Christianity by a 
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“natural religion.” This is part of the dry rationalistic 7 
spirit of the eighteenth century which reflected itself in its | 
poetry and art as well as in its philosophy. 

In Kant all this general tendency of the time comes to a 
point, and receives definite expression. Brought up as he 
was in the physics of Newton and in the philosophy of the 
Wolffian school, his philosophy bears the deep impress of the 
rationalism of the age. He carries out to the full the 
demand for complete causal explanation, both in physics 
and psychology. It was the possibility of a science based on 
such explanation that he aimed at establishing against Hume. © 
It was to the sphere of such knowledge that he limited the © 
theoretic intellect. What preceding philosophers had called 
the world of mechanism became with him the world of 
phenomena. He sought to show that this restriction of 


knowledge to phenomena followed from the conditions of © ¢ 


experience itself, and that the attempt to bring the super- 
sensible under the domain of knowledge was contradictory. 
Kant thus gave the finishing touch to the argument that | 
God, being above the sphere of phenomena, cannot be | 
known by the scientific or theoretical intellect. 
It is at this point mainly that his influence in regard © 
to the development of modern philosophy of religion comes 
in. His refutation of the arguments for the existence of 
God, his alles zermalmende Kritik of natural religion, has 
done the most to discredit the rational or deductive method 
in theology, and has been taken as final by most of his 
successors. It is through him that the new problem of 
theology took definite shape. Since his time the discovery ~ 
of the law of conservation of energy has been taken as 
strengthening further the position that the sphere of scientific 
knowledge forms a closed system, from which there is no | 
path to the transcendent. Naturalism accepts this world | 


of science as being all, and, accordingly, treats the religious —7@ 
feeling as resting on an illusion. But the idealistic impulse 7 


has always pushed philosophy on, to reach beyond the © 
world of mechanism. Hence the many attempts, since | 

Kant, to find a new avenue to the supersensible, now that | 

that of scientific knowledge was closed up. The general 
method of solution was to find some other higher form of | 
consciousness, or knowledge, than the discursive intellect, | 
and make it the organ and spring of religious knowledge. 
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) Having thus traced the development by which the 

religious problem came to be formulated in its “ modern ”’ 
form, I will now proceed to indicate briefly the chief lines 
of solution of this problem, in order to show the place which 
the view of Modernism holds in relation to them, and the 
motives which historicallyconditioned it. 

The first important attempt was that of Kant. I shall 
not enter into the details of his view, but merely state the 
essential idea. The foundation of our belief in God and 
immortality lies in the moral law. Through the fact of the 
) moral law we are assured of the existence in ourselves of a 
causality through freedom, a spontaneity distinct from the 
causal mechanism of nature, lifting us out of the pheno- 
}menal world into the world of things in themselves. 
- Freedom and the moral law demand further the possibility 
of our attaining the highest good, and for this God and 
immortality are necessary postulates. These three ideas— 
freedom, immortality, and God—are the basis of religious 
belief. This belief Kant calls a Vernunftglaube—a rational 
belief. His view differs from that of Deism only in the fact 
) that he bases faith on the practical reason (in the sense 
’ explained), instead of the theoretic reason, and that he 
limits the content of this faith to what the moral law 
requires. It is clear from this, that the recent psycho- 
logical theories of religion cannot refer themselves back to 
Kant. He takes no account of the needs of feeling ; he says 
very little about needs at all. He was, indeed, deeply im- 
pressed by Rousseau ; but the wave of sentimentalism did 
» not touch him. Nor can the advocates of the will-to-believe 
appeal to him. He is quite under the fetters of the old 
intellectualism ; and is guilty of that sharp separation of the 
parts of our nature which it is of the essence of voluntarism 
to deny. The rise of voluntarism in psychology is con- 
~ditioned by other factors, which did not weigh in Kant’s 
(time. His primacy of the practical reason means simply 
the view, that through the fact of the moral law, and of 
» freedom, we are made certain of what to the theoretic reason 
» was problematic. 

The speculative post-Kantian philosophers, especially 
Schelling and Hegel, set up a faculty of “ intellectual 
) intuition ” higher than the discursive intellect, as the organ 
of philosophy and religion. This higher reason is safely 
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enthroned above the contradictions which beset the abstract 
understanding. In fact, these contradictions are the very 
things which stimulate reason: just as Plato said about 
opposites. This distinction is familiar in English Hegelian 
writers, and particularly in Coleridge—his view being also 
strongly coloured with German romanticism. 

The outré rationalism of the period of the Aufklarung 
provoked a powerful reaction in the sentimentalist tendency, 
which was introduced by Rousseau, and was developed 
into a poetic idealism and pantheism. This movement 
took Spinoza as its ideal, and sought to reach by another | 
road than that of reason the underlying unity which joins 
mind and matter. This unity is viewed after the analogy 
of the beautiful, where nature and art, freedom and law, 
are united in unpremeditated synthesis. We find this view 
in Lessing, Herder, and especially in Goethe. From it 
sprang the romantic movement. It has found a strong 
echo in English poetry and philosophy. 

Closely allied with this is the movement which made 
religion rest in immediate feeling. This is the view of 
Hamann and Jacobi; it received its fullest expression in 
Schleiermacher. Jacobi says of himself, that with his 
head he is a heathen, with his heart a Christian. The way 
of demonstration can lead only to a Spinozistic & «ai wav. 
In immediate feeling we have revealed to us a personal God. 
This immediate feeling or faith of the reason, is really a mystic 
sense. In glowing language Jacobi describes it as the Divine 
in man, the voice of God, speaking loud within us, the 
jewel of our race. In a characteristic passage he puts into 
its mouth these words: “I am not Fancy, but a being of 
Truth, Its immediate voice, and without me there were 
not even a whisper of It on earth. He who blots out my 
first word blots out all my words: I speak only of God.” 
Jacobi’s point of view is eminently personalistic. His 
emphasis on the rights of individuality, and of heart and 
affection, come out strongly in the well-known passage 
where he attacks the formalism of Kant’s ethics. The 
aim of Schleiermacher is to mark off religion sharply from 
knowledge and conduct, and to ground it on a specific 
feeling—a sense of the fnfinite through the finite, or a 
feeling of dependence on God. Only to the magic wand of 
feeling does the mystic door open. I shall not enter more 
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closely into the nature of this difficult form of mysticism— 
which is a part of the romantic movement. 

The above may be taken as the main historic types of 
attempts to solve the problem of religion in the form which 
it assumed with Kant. The theory of Modernism may be 
classed beside these views as an answer to the same kind of 
question. Like them, it is an attempt to escape from the 
criticism of the understanding into a sheltered sphere 
apart. Several of the moments emphasised in the move- 
ments mentioned reappear in it. Taken as a type of 
theory of religion, it may be described by the following 
characteristics. First, its pronounced psychological point 
of view. The attempt to base religion on psychology is 
part of the general movement known as psychologism, 
which seeks in psychology the theoretical foundation for 
the normative sciences, tracing back all values to psycho- 
logical data. This movement has its root in Hume’s attempt 
to “‘introduce the experimental method into the moral 
sciences.” In its application to religion we find it already 
in the Pietists, Malebranche, and Pascal. The latter assigns 
to feeling the chief part in knowledge of God. “C'est le 
coeur qui sent Dieu et non la raison. Voila ce que c’est 
que la foi: Dieu sensible au coeur, non 4 la raison.” The 
French Ideologists attempted, by the method of psychology, 
a positivistic explanation of religion: the most important 
contribution in this direction was that of Maine de Biran, 
who also held a pronounced voluntarism. The same move- 
ment appears in the psychological reaction against Kant, 
carried on under the influence of Hume and the Scotch school, 
by Hamann, Fries, Jacobi, and Schleiermacher. The ques- 
tion as to the relative justification of this method, as 
compared with that of the investigation of the “ religious 
consciousness” in the light of “‘ theory of knowledge,” is 
at present in the centre of discussion in Protestant theories 
of religion. The psychological point of view in Modernism 
manifests itself clearly in its account of faith: which it 
treats, not as a knowledge, but as an experience, and 
describes in terms of feeling. 

As a second characteristic of Modernism, we may assign 
its emphasis of the necessity of viewing human nature as 
a whole, and not under any one-sided aspect. It insists 
especially that the intellect must not be detached from 
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the rest of the concrete person. It professes to be all-sided, 
and to do justice to all the parts of the individual man. 
This species of reaction against a one-sided rationalism 
we have met with in some of the lines of thought above 
described. As a consequence, the notion of personality 
takes an important place in this kind of philosophising. 
The kind of emphasis on this notion is, however, a peculiar 
one. It lays stress not so much on the juridical aspect of 
the person, which views him as a unit, distinguished from 
other units ; nor on the attributes of freedom and autonomy, 
which were for Kant the leading aspects of the notion ; 
nor, again, on the existence in man of a kernel of spirit, 
which raises him above the phenomenal world ; but rather 
on the inner content of the individual person. This loses 
the colourlessness which it had for the intellectualist view, 
and shows itself as a concrete richness of content, with 
manifold aspects, and with hidden depths which do not 
reveal themselves to consciousness. In these hidden 
depths it seeks that need for the Divine which is the root 
of faith. The view that in the unexplored depths of the 
Psyche lies the spark which lights to the Divine is, of course, 
not new: it is common to many forms of mysticism. A 
glance at the history of mysticism would show what different 
accounts philosophers have given of what they have found 
in the descent or ascent into those subliminal or hyper- 
conscious regions. What Bonaventure called the Itinerarium 
Mentis ad Deum, Kant (following Hamann) speaks of as the 
descent into the hell of self-consciousness, and Hegelian 
writers speak of it more prosaically as the pathway to Reality. 
A third characteristic of Modernism is found in its placing 
the conative side of the soul as prior to the cognitive. 
This is what is now usually called voluntarism. As to its 
genesis, it is, in the first place, part of the general reaction, 
partly sentimentalistic, partly esthetic, against intellectual- 
ism as exaggerating one side of our nature at the expense 
of the others. It is due’in many quarters to the influence 
of Fichte and Schopenhauer. Secondly, it has developed 
in modern psychology mainly owing to biological influences : 
the psychical life being viewed as the continuation, on 
a higher stage, of organic life in general. The main 
characteristic of this latter being its teleological character, its 
adaptiveness and selectiveness, this was regarded also as 
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the fundamental feature of psychical life : cognition coming 
later in evolution, and having, therefore, a secondary 
importance. Its function, namely, consists in its being an 
instrument in the service of vital needs. This latter con- 
ception we find reflected in Modernism in the doctrine of 
what is called ‘‘ vital immanence,” and in its view of the func- 
tion of knowledge and intellect in the religious life of the soul. 

The fourth point which may be taken as a character- 
istic of modernism is its evolutionist view of truth. 
Life is, in some sense, regarded as the test of truth. The 
system of truth is, as it were, the crystallised expression or 
formulation of the more fundamental strivings and needs. 
It is subject, therefore, to a constant process of making 
and unmaking. Thus a truth which once had a vital 
importance may, with the progress of humanity, cease to 
have a purpose, and then no longer deserves to be called 
“true” in the living sense of the word. This view of truth, 
as being of our making, and having its test in consequences, 
is characteristic of pragmatism. To set down in brief 
space the factors which may have been involved in bringing 
about such a view would not be an easy task. It moves 
in line with the general voluntaristic tendency described 
above. It has sometimes been strangely regarded as going 
back to Kant. It does, indeed, set up a kind of a priori, 
but of a quite different nature from that of Kant. They 
are two quite different types of theory of knowledge. The 
new school has made Kant’s sharp separation of the matter 
and form of knowledge a favourite object of its dialectic 
sport: his “ categories”’ are to it only a trifle better than 
the older ‘‘ eternal veritates”’ of Leibniz, Descartes, and 
the Scholastics. The theory has great difficulties to grapple 
with ; its task seems a well-nigh desperate one. Its view 
of truth, especially, seems fruitful only at the penalty of 
revolving in a constant circle. Yet it is on the foundation 
of such a view of truth that an important part of the 
Modernist theory of religion rests. 

The above characterisation of the philosophical intro- 
duction to Modernism is sufficiently exhaustive for the 
purposes of this essay, which aims simply at classification 
and genetic description of this somewhat eclectic theory. 


JOHN SHINE. 











Absolution from Reserved Sins.—ll. 


I. 


In the July number of the QuartTerRty I explained the 
present state of the law governing absolution from sins 
and censures reserved to the Holy See. In the present 
article I purpose to complete the treatment of the general 
question by dealing with the provisions made by the 
common law for obtaining absolution from episcopal 
reservations. Here, however, we must proceed with 
caution. The path is thorny and troublesome, and opinions 
are so divided as to the proper course to pursue, that but 
few points are agreed upon with absolute unanimity by 
writers on Canon Law and Moral Theology. Cardinal De 
Lugo in his day, and in more recent times St. Alphonsus, 
had to acknowledge that the subject presented special 
difficulties. The enactments of law since then have in- 
troduced new elements of confusion. It is vain, then, to 
hope for that precision in treatment or that certainty in 
conclusions which is at least possible of attainment when 
dealing with the provisions of law in respect of Papal 
reservations. The most one can aim at is to reach con- 
clusions that, on intrinsic evidence and by the weight of 
authority by which they are supported, are sufficiently 
probable to merit assent and to be safe in practice. 

Among the points agreed upon and that do not call for 
any detailed treatment, the first place must be given to 
the provisions of law for obtaining absolution from these 
episcopal reservations in normal circumstances. It is, 
indeed, almost unnecessary to raise this question here, as 
the solution of it is sufficiently contained in what has been 
already’ set down regarding the nature of reservation. 
It is but a way of stating what reservation is to say that 
in normal circumstances those who have incurred it must 
have recourse for the benefit of absolution to those to whom 
the treatment of such cases is reserved, or to some one 
Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July, 1907, pp. 346-352. 
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delegated by them. All others whose powers are inferior 
to or dependent on those of the superior judge to whom 
these cases are reserved, are powerless to absolve, and must 
be content to direct clients who come to them for relief in 
these matters to the proper tribunal. It is certain that any 
sentence of absolution from reserved sins which these inferior 
judges should pronounce in normal circumstances would 
be of no value. It is only when the circumstances are 
abnormal or exceptional that any question of the right and 
power of inferior judges to deal with reserved cases can 
arise. 

Furthermore, it is to be observed that the circum- 
stances only cease to be normal in reference to episcopal 
reservations when personal access to the bishop or his 
delegate is impossible, or so difficult as to be legally 
regarded as impossible. This was so in reference to all 
reservations, Papal and episcopal, prior to 1886. Since that 
date, as we saw,’ the only obstacle that justifies an ordinary 
confessor in absolving from Papal reserves, is such urgent 
necessity that there is not time to write to Rome for 
faculties and await an answer. As this decree, however, 
made no change in the law governing absolution from 
episcopal reservations, these continue to be regulated by 
the provisions of the old law, except in so far as individual 
bishops may determine otherwise. Now, the only obliga- 
tion acknowledged by the old law as binding one who had 
incurred a reserved case, was an obligation to go in person 
to the superior to whom the treatment of the case was 
committed. If a legitimate cause of excuse from personal 
access existed, then the circumstances became exceptional, 
and special provision was made for meeting such 
emergencies. Hence, in reference to the power of ordinary 
confessors over episcopal reservations, it will be necessary 
for us to consider only the provisions of law for coping with 
exceptional circumstances—i.e., to consider whether 
ordinary confessors can ever validly absolve from episcopal 
reservations, and, if so, in what circumstances and under 
what conditions. 

On the very threshold of this inquiry we are brought face 
to face with a preliminary difficulty, to which the answer 
will not, perhaps, be regarded as obvious, and yet to which 

1 Trish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, l. c. 
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a solution must be found before proceeding further. What 
with sufficient propriety, at Ieast in a loose sense of the 
term, are called episcopal reservations, belong to one of 
three kinds, according to the source from which the reserva- 
tion springs :—(a) Some censures are reserved to bishops 
by the common law of the Church; of these at present 
there are four—three from the Bull Apostolicae Sedis, and 
one from the decree Vigilanti. (b) Other sins or censures 
are reserved to bishops by the enactments of National or 
Provincial Synods. (c) Others, again, are reserved by bishops 
themselves, whether with or without the sanction of the 
Diocesan Synod. It will, I think, be readily admitted by 
all that the second and third classes are episcopal in the 
strict sense of the term, and, consequently, governed entirely 
by the principles to be applied in reference to episcopal 
reservations. Is the same, however, true of the first class ? 

The reason for doubting is that these certainly differ in 
some important respects from the other two classes. Their 
reservation and the censure attached to them arise from 
Papal law, and hence connaturally their treatment should 
be restricted to the Holy See, and it is by anJindulgence 
that the Pope facilitates their absolution by granting to 
bishops power to deal with them. As, then, bishops absolve 
from them as delegates of the Holy See and not in virtue 
of their ordinary jurisdiction, these censures may properly 
be said to be committed or delegated to bishops rather 
than reserved to them. Since, however, the treatment of 
these censures is restricted to bishops, an ordinary confessor 
must, as a general rule, obtain from his bishop faculties 
to deal with them. Should he, however, receive from the 
Holy See the privilege of absolving from Papal reservations 
in words such as these :—‘‘ Absolvendi a casibus etiam 
R. Pontifici reservatis,” it can be legitimately maintained 
that in such a privilege there is contained power to absolve 
from these censures reserved by common law to bishops. 
For the language of the formula in which the faculties are 
granted seems to imply that absolution can be given not 
only from censures reserved to the Pope but from other Papal 
censures as well.! Hence, in accordance with this view, it 
is commonly maintained that confessors belonging to the 
regular clergy, who receive from the Pope through the 


* Lehm., Vol. II., n. 968; Bucceroni, Comm. de Const. Ap. Sedis, n. 77. 
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medium of their own superiors the privilege of absolving 
from Papal reservations, can absolve from these censures 
reserved by common law to bishops, though they are for- 
bidden by law to absolve from strictly episcopal cases.' 

While these points are of considerable interest, yet it is 
of much more practical importance to determine whether 
this first class of episcopal reservations is governed by the 
decree of 1886. If it should be held that they are so governed, 
then the obligation of personal access to the bishop or his 
delegate for absolution must be held to be removed, and 
in its place is substituted an obligation of writing for 
faculties. When it would be impossible to write, owing to 
the urgency of the need of absolution, every confessor could 
absolve directly from these censures, but should, of course, 
impose on the penitent an obligation of writing within a 
month, and through the medium of a confessor, to the bishop, 
under pain of incurring again the same censure. 

I have not seen this question formally discussed by any 
writer. In fact the only references to it I have met with are 
two incidental remarks—one by Genicot,’ the other by 
D’Annibale.* Both these authors seem to take it for granted 
that the decree of 1886 does not refer to cases reserved to 
bishops, but solely to those reserved to the Pope. This view 
seems to be true. There is certainly nothing in the decree itself 
nor in any of the answers given by the Roman congregations 
in explanation of it, to justify one in extending its provisions 
to cases reserved by common law to bishops. The decree 
speaks throughout solely of cases reserved to the Holy See. 
I take it, then, that we must regard all cases reserved to 
bishops, from whatever source the reservation comes, as 
outside the scope of the 1886 decree, and, consequently, as 
still governed by the provisions of the common law as it 
stood prior to 1886. If, then, ordinary confessors can legiti- 
mately claim any power over these reservations, the existence 
and extent of this power must be proved from the provisions 
of the common law. 


? Lehm., J. c.; Buce., 1. c.; St. Alph. Theol. Mor., |. 7, n. 99; Ball. note (a) 
to Gury n. 175. 
“Insuper eadem obligatio scribendi non spectat ad censuras ab Ordinariis 

vel a jure Ordinariis reservatas.” Vol. II., n. 575. 
*“ Et ad casus Ordinariis, vel ab Ordinariis reservatos non pertinet (1.e., 
decretum 1886).”” Summ. Theol. Mor., Vol. I., n. 349, note (40). 
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Does, then, the common law make any provision whereby 
ordinary confessors can absolve from episcopal reserva- 
tions? In seeking a solution of this question we may 
confine our attention to exceptional circumstances not 
connected with the imminent or serious danger of death. 
It is sufficiently clear from the previous article that 
adequate provision is made for the special circumstances 
of the moment of death in the law of Trent, in which it is 
declared that there is then no reservation, and, conse- 
quently, all priests can absolve from all sins and censures. 

In so far as this law of Trent bears on episcopal reserva- 
tions, the only point on which there can at present be any 
reasonable doubt, is as to whether an obligation is to be 
imposed on a penitent who is absolved in these circumstances 
from censures reserved to the bishop, of subsequently 
presenting himself to the bishop to receive suitable penance 
or instructions. All are agreed that no obligation is to be 
imposed when absolution is given from a sin reserved 
without censure. We do not, however, find the same 
unanimity when the sin is reserved with censure. 
Especially since the publication of the Bull Apostolicae 
Sedis, many are of opinion that this obligation of having 
recourse, in case of recovery of health, to the superior from 
whom by law absolution should in ordinary circumstances 
be obtained, no longer exists except in reference to censures 
specially reserved to the Holy See. I have already’ pointed 
out that it has been decided * by the Holy Office that this 
is now the only tenable view, if the point in dispute has 
reference to Papal reservations. Is it, however, true to 
say absolutely that no obligation is to be imposed except 
when the censure from which absolution is given is reserved 
specially to the Holy See? It seems to me that this con- 
tention is not true. The decree of the Holy Office mentioned 
above has reference only to Papal reservations. Moreover, 
the Bull Apostolicae Sedis—on the provisions of which this 
contention is largely based—deals solely with Papal 
censures. Episcopal censures are not in any way affected 
by it. They continue to be governed by the provisions of 
the old common law. Now there can be no doubt that the 
old common law* provided that in all cases in which 


? Trish THEOLoGIcAL QuaRTERLY, /. c. *17 June, 1891. 
* Ex. gr. Cap. “ Eos qui.” 
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absolution was given by one not otherwise empowered to 
give it, the person so absolved was bound, under pain of 
incurring again the same censure, to present himself to 
his superior when health was restored, or when the obstacle 
preventing him from going personally to his superior was 
removed. This being so, I am of opinion that this obliga- 
tion still exists, at least in reference to strictly episcopal 
censures.* 

When the special circumstances of the serious danger of 
death are excluded from our inquiry, its scope is narrowed 
to a discussion of the provisions made by common law for 
meeting the necessities of penitents who find it practically 
impossible to make a personal visit to their bishop. But 
even when the problem is reduced to this straight issue, 
it is not at all easy to find anything like a certain solution. 
The older writers usually discuss it in connection with Papal 
reservations, and perhaps the simplest way of giving an 
idea of the state of thought on the question will be to briefly 
recall the common teaching of canonists and theologians 
with respect to the provisions formerly made for dealing 
with Papal reservations when a journey to Rome became 
impossible. 

When, then, the circumstances of a penitent were such 
as to preclude the possibility of personal access to the Holy 
See, the common law provided that absolution could be 
obtained from the penitent’s bishop. Though the distinc- 
tion is not expressly contained in the law, this provision 
was commonly interpreted to bear this meaning. When 
the obstacle preventing one from going personally to the 
Holy See was of its nature perpetual, the bishop’s power 
was absolute and unlimited. When, however, the obstacle 
was of a temporary character, but yet would last for a 
considerable time, the bishop could, indeed, give a direct 
absolution from all Papal censures, but the penitent remained 
bound by a serious obligation to present himself in person 
to the Holy See when the obstacle was removed, the 
penalty for culpable neglect to fulfil this obligation being a 
censure of the same character as that from which he had 
been already absolved by his bishop. When the obstacle 


?D’Annabile, Theol. Mor., Vol. I., n. 350; Tanquerey, De Poenit., n. 350 ; 
Lehm., Vol. II., n. 879. 
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would continue only for a brief‘ space, a bishop had no 
power to give a direct absolution. 

So far there seems to be unanimity of view among 
writers. Marked diversity of opinion, however, soon 
manifests itself. This provision of law, if it is to be 
interpreted in this restricted sense, seems inadequate 
to meet all the practical difficulties to be encountered 
in daily experience, for two questions closely con- 
nected with one another would necessarily arise and 
clamour frequently for solution. First, what is to be done 
in reference to Papal reservations when the circumstances 
of the penitent are such as to exclude the possibility of 
personal access, not only to the Holy See, but even to the 
bishop ? and, secondly, what is to be done in similar 
circumstances in reference to sins and censures reserved 
to the bishop ? Does the common law make any provision 
for cases of this kind ? 

Many answered that no provision was made by law for 
dealing either with Papal or episcopal reservations when 
personal access to one’s bishop became impossible. The 
Pope, they said, did, indeed, make provision in regard to. 
his own reservations, whereby, when obstacles of perpetual 
or long duration prevented personal access to himself, 
penitents could obtain relief through their bishop. By 
this concession, it was contended, the Pope provided a 
sufficient remedy for the common necessities of the faithful, 
for it would very rarely happen that the circumstances 
would be such as to render personal approach to their 
bishop so difficult as to be practically impossible; and 
just as the common law made no provision for these cases 
of special difficulty in regard to Papal reservations, neither 
did it make any provision for dealing with episcopal reserva- 
tions in like circumstances. Such, for instance, was the 
opinion of Cardinal De Lugo.’ 

Others—quite inconsistently, as it seems to me—made a 
distinction between Papal and episcopal reservations, and 


* An impediment to going to Rome was technically regarded as perpetual 
if it would last for more than five years. It was treated as of long duration 
if it would continue for any period between six months and five years. It 
was of short duration if it would cease to exist within six months. It is in this 
technical sense the words are used throughout this article. 

® De Poenit., Disp. xx., n. 224-231. 
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held that while from the former, in circumstances such as we 
are contemplating, any approved confessor could give a 
direct absolution, he could not do so in respect of the latter. 
This seems to have been the view of Suarez. 

Others, finally, maintained that clear provision was made in 
the common law of the Church for dealing both with Papal 
and episcopal reservations, when personal access even to one’s 
bishop became impossible. They explained the law to mean 
that in so far as regards Papal reservations, when it would be 
for a long time or perpetually impossible for a penitent to 
go personally to the Holy See, the absolution devolved in 
the first instance on the bishop of the penitent. Should, 
however, personal access to one’s bishop be also impossible 
for a long time, or perpetually, then the absolution devolved 
on any approved confessor. Similarly, in respect of 
episcopal reservations, when personal access to the bishop 
was impossible, any approved confessor could absolve. The 
absolution of the confessor in these circumstances would 
always be direct, but usually the penitent would be under 
a strict obligation of going in person to his bishop when 
the impediment ceased. If, however, a case should occur 
in which it was clear that the penitent would be perpetually 
impeded from going personally to his bishop, an ordinary 
confessor could absolve without imposing any obligation. 
As, however, usually the difficulty of reaching one’s bishop 
is only of a temporary character, it follows that when an 
ordinary confessor absolved, whether from Papal or episcopal 
reservations, the penitent was bound to present himself 
at least to his bishop when the obstacle ceased. Lehmkuhl 
is right in saying that this obligation of going to the bishop 
did not exist when the censure from which a penitent was 
absolved was specially reserved to the Holy See, and 
the difficulty of going to Rome was only of a tem- 
porary character. This, however, is of no importance 
nowadays. . 

Though the weight of authority would seem to be against 
this third view, yet, on intrinsic grounds, I believe it to be 
more probable than either of the other two. In so far as 
it refers to Papal reservations, it is now only of historic and 
speculative interest. It remains, however, of practical 
importance in respect of episcopal cases. Hence, in accord- 
ance with this view, I would hold that when obstacles of 
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perpetual or long duration prevent penitents from going 
personally to their bishops, any ordinary confessor can 
directly absolve them, though usually subject to the obliga- 
tion of subsequently presenting themselves to their bishop 
when the obstacles are removed. 

The chief argument on which I rely is derived from 
what seem to be clear provisions of law. Thus, 
for instance, in the chapter “Eos qui” (De Sent. 
Excomm. in VI.) it is defined as follows:—‘“ Eos qui 
a sententia canonis vel hominis, quum ad illum, a quo 
alias de jure fuerant absolvendi, nequeunt propter immi- 
nentis mortis aut aliud legitimuwm impedimentum pro 
absolutionis beneficio habere recursum, ab alio absolvun- 
tur, si cessante postea periculo vel impedimento se illi con- 
tempserint praesentare . . . in eamdem sententiam 
reincidere ipso jure.” Here a general principle seems to 
be clearly implied that those who are legitimately prevented 
from going to the superior from whom in normal circum- 
stances absolution should be obtained, can be validly and 
directly absolved by inferior judges, who otherwise have no 
power over reserved cases. The principle is not restricted 
to Papal reservations, for the words are general and in- 
definite, and thus capable of being applied to the reserva- 
tions of all superiors. And that the inferior judge who 
can absolve in these circumstances may be an ordinary 
confessor seems to follow clearly from chapter Nwper (De 
Sent. Excomm.), in which it is said :—‘* Verum si difficile 
sit ex aliqua justa causa quod ad ipsum excommunica- 
torem absolvendus accedat, concedimus indulgendo ut 

a suo absolvatur episcopo vel proprio sacerdote.” 
The term proprius sacerdos is rightly interpreted here, as 
in the law regarding annual confession, to signify any 
approved confessor. 

The reasonableness of this view of the law and its 
conformity with the obvious meaning of the words— 
especially when contrasted with the unnatural and 
forced character of the interpretation that those who 
hold contrary views are driven to give to these provisions 
of law—tend to strengthen the argument. Anyone who 
impartially considers, for instance, De Lugo’s interpretation 
of the chapter “ Eos qui,” will be forced, I think, to acknow- 
ledge that it is not so much an interpretation as an 
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ingenious subtlety to which a very clever man is driven to 
get himself out of a tight corner. 

Besides others who defend the view we have adopted 
we may mention specially Gury,’ Ballerini,?’ Lehmkuhl,’ 
D’Annabile,* who quotes in favour of it, Sanchez, 
the Salmanticenses, Diana, &c. 

The opinion which holds that absolution from episcopal 
reservations is always indirect is defended by De Lugo,’ 
St. Alphonsus,‘ and many modern writers—amongst others 
Noldin,’ Tanquerey,* Genicot * (who, at least, seems inclined 
to it). 

The chief argument on which St. Alphonsus relies 
is that, according to the words of the Council of Trent, 
ordinary confessors, except in the special circumstances 
of serious danger of death, have no power over reserved 
sins. This argument, however, is not conclusive, for 
these words of Trent hold good for Papal as well as for 
episcopal reservations. Yet the common teaching, based 
on the plain words of the chapter Nuper, as well as on 
other provisions of law, was that ordinary confessors could 
absolve from Papal reserves when access to the bishop was 
impossible, and would continue to be impossible for a long 
time. If, then, notwithstanding these words of Trent, 
ordinary confessors could absolve from Papal cases, why 
not also from episcopal ? Does not the same reason exist 
in both cases? And where there is the same reason the law 
must be the same, as the axiom runs. 

When the causes that render a journey to one’s bishop 
practically impossible will be of short duration, all are 
agreed that ordinary confessors have no direct power over 
reserved sins and censures. There, however, agreement 
ends. There is much diversity of view as to the course 
that should be followed, in circumstances of this kind, by 
a person burdened with reserved sin or censure who is 
under some present necessity of approaching the Holy 
Eucharist. The state of thought on the question was quite 
unsettled in De Lugo’s day. Suarez, while regarding it as 
probable that such a person was not bound to confession 


De Poenit., n. 575. * Note (a) to n. 575 Gury. * Vol. IL., n. 413-415. 
* De Cens., n. 349. ' * De Poenit., Disp. xx., n. 224-231. 


* Theol. Mor., |. 6, n. 585. 7 Vol. IIL, n. 377. * De Poenit., n. 351. 
* Vol. IL, n. 347. 
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at all, seems to have inclined to the view that an integral 
confession of all grave sins, whether reserved or not, was 
of strict obligation. Vasquez, on the other hand, was 
strongly of opinion that sacramental confession, so far 
from being of obligation, was not even possible. Since 
the sentence of absolution could not be divided, a confessor 
who had no power over reserved sins could not give a valid 
absolution at all, and, as a consequence, the penitent’s 
confession could not be sacramental. De Lugo tries to 
show that it is at least probable that in these circumstances 
confession of grave sins that are not reserved is obligatory, 
though there is no obligation in respect of reserved sins.' 
This view of De Lugo’s gradually became the common 
opinion, and is adopted by almost all modern writers.’ 
Hence, in accordance with what is now the received opinion 
of theologians, it is easy to gather what are the duties of a 
person burdened with episcopal reservations who is under 
some present necessity of receiving the Holy Eucharist, 
and who, though not now, yet in a short time will be in a 
position to go to his bishop for absolution. He will be 
bound to previous confession to an ordinary confessor, 
should he be conscious of other grave sins besides the 
reserved ones, or even though burdened only with the 
latter if he cannot be certain of contrition. He may go to 
confession, or rest satisfied with contrition if conscious 
only of reserved sin. In no case is he bound to confess 
the reserved sins, though, whether confessing them or not, 
he must always submit other certain matter on which the 
direct absolution of the confessor can fall. As the confessor 
has no direct power over the reservations, the reserved sins 
continue to be necessary matter of confession, though 
indirectly blotted out by the infusion of sanctifying grace 
through the sentence of pardon pronounced by the con- 
fessor over the unreserved sins, while reserved censures are 
entirely untouched by the sentence of an ordinary confessor.* 

What is here laid down in reference to the urgent necessity 
of receiving the Holy Eucharist, applies to all cases of 


1See De Lugo, De. Euch., Disp. xiv., n. 84-105. 

*8t. Alph., |. vi.,n. 265; Lehm., Vol. II., n. 415; Genicot, Vol. II.,n. 347, &. 

* For an explanation of how it is that a person under sentence of excom- 
munication may, notwithstanding the censure, validly receive the Sacrament 
of Penance, see De Lugo, De. Euch., Disp. xiv., n. 99. Also St. Alphonsus, /. c. 
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urgency from whatever cause the urgency may arise. 
Hence, if absolution cannot be deferred without running 
the risk of giving grave scandal or incurring notable loss 
of character, or if a penitent thinks it a hardship to remain 
for a long time in the state of mortal sin, indirect absolution 
from reserved sins can be given by any confessor. 


II. 


So far we have considered the powers of ordinary con- 
fessors over episcopal reservations, on the hypothesis that 
the penitent and confessor belong to the same diocese. It 
will, however, often happen that the penitent who enters 
the sacred tribunal comes from another diocese. What 
power has the confessor over the reserved sins of such a 
penitent ? This question occasioned some years ago @ 
heated and bitter controversy. The bitterness has now 
disappeared, and the question is debated in a calmer mood, 
but theologians continue to range themselves in opposing 
ranks. 

If the question be considered from a speculative point 
of view, the solution will depend on the source from 
which the jurisdiction of the confessor over such penitents 
emanates. Three theories have been put forward to explain 
the origin of this jurisdiction. The common (if not 
universal) opinion of the older theologians was, that 
penitents of this class are absolved by virtue of jurisdiction 
imparted to outside confessors through the tacit consent 
of the parish priest or bishop of the penitent. This view 
is still defended as the true explanation of the source of 
jurisdiction by many writers." In accordance with this 
view strangers can be absolved from sins reserved in the 
place they confess, but not from those reserved in their 
place of domicile. 

St. Alphonsus apparently was of opinion that this 
theory did not adequately account for the state of things 
with which we have to deal in modern times. There 
existed in his day, as there exists in a more marked 
degree at the present time, a universal custom in virtue of 
which the faithful could validly, lawfully, and with perfect 
freedom, confess to approved confessors anywhere. It was 


*Lehm., Vol. II., n. 384; Noldin, Vol. III., n. 378; Ballerini, note (b) to 
Gury, n. 555; Gury, n. 555, &. 
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the common, universal practice of the Church.’ Therefore, 
he concluded, a universal custom of this kind cannot 
reasonably be traced to the tacit consent of individual 
bishops, but owes its validity to the legal assent of the 
supreme pastor—the Roman Pontiff. Considering, then, 
the nature and extent of this custom, penitents coming 
from an outside diocese are nowadays no longer absolved 
by the will of their own bishops, but rather in virtue of 
jurisdiction granted by the Pope in giving legal assent to 
this universal custom. The jurisdiction given by the Pope 
is circumscribed with the same limitations, in the mind of 
St. Alphonsus, as the jurisdiction granted to these same con- 
fessors by their own bishops, and, therefore, for all practical 
purposes, strangers are to be treated as on a par with the 
subjects of the diocese. Consequently, they can be validly 
absolved from sins reserved in the place where they dwell, 
but not from those reserved in the place where they confess. 

This limitation, I take it, was made by St. Alphonsus in 
accordance with what he conceived to be the custom pre- 
vailing in his day. For the principle he laid down is clear. 
Jurisdiction of secular confessors over penitents coming 
from an outside diocese, is derived from the Pope, who 
grants it by the very fact of approving of custom. The 
jurisdiction, then, is necessarily co-extensive with the 
custom to which the Pope gives approval. Should it, 
therefore, appear that the custom was more extensive than 
St. Alphonsus thought it was, or should it become more 
extensive at any future time, the jurisdiction granted by 
the Pope would be, in accordance with the principle laid 
down by the saint, equally extensive. Now, whatever 
may be said as to the extent of the custom in the days of 
St. Alphonsus, authors seem to be agreed that in our day 
the prevailing custom is to absolve unless the sin is reserved 
both in the place of confession and in the place of domicile. 
One would, therefore, be justified in holding, in accordance 
with the principle of St. Alphonsus, that the Pope in 
approving of this custom gives jurisdiction co-extensive 
with it to all confessors. 

A third theory put forward by certain defenders of the 
teaching of St. Alphonsus, and still adhered to by some 
authors,’ traces the jurisdiction over strangers coming 
' Ex. g. Aertneys, Vol. II., n. 239, ad. ITI. 
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from another diocese to the bishop of the place where the 
confession is heard. In consonance with this view such 
penitents could be absolved from sins reserved in the place 
where they dwell, but not from those reserved in the place 
where they confess. 

It is not my intention to enter deeply into the merits 
of this controversy. The space at my disposal renders an 
adequate discussion impossible, and it is not of much 
practical importance. I shall content myself with a few 
observations. 

This third theory seems to me to be entirely improbable. 
It seems to be opposed to the clear teaching of the 
Councils of Lateran and Trent, and to be subversive 
of what must be regarded as first principles in this matter. 
Jurisdiction can come only from the superior of the penitent. 
Now, the bishop of the place where the confession is heard 
is not the ecclesiastical superior of a penitent who belongs 
to another diocese. Therefore, not having any jurisdiction 
over such a penitent, he cannot give jurisdiction to another. 

Further, 1 am unable to understand why such a theory 
was ever thought of in connection with the defence of the 
teaching of St. Alphonsus. The principle laid down by the 
saint is quite intelligible and in perfect conformity with 
Church principles. As far as I can see, the only objections, 
apart from the fact that the doctrine is new, that can 
reasonably be urged against the teaching of St. Alphonsus, 
are these two:—First, it introduces recourse to the Pope 
unnecessarily, since jurisdiction can be had from the bishop 
of the penitent ; secondly, as a consequence of passing 
over the bishop and going straight to the fountain-head 
for an explanation of jurisdiction, it introduces certain 
aspects of deordination, inasmuch as in every well-regulated 
society power should be sought in the first instance from im- 
mediate superiors, and recourse should be had to the supreme 
authority only in extreme cases, when the immediate 
superiors are either unable or unwilling to grant it. That 
these are the only reasonable objections is plain. For 
everyone must admit that the Pope can give jurisdiction, 
and all agree that he does give it in two cases, one of which 
is somewhat, the other perfectly, similar to the case we 
are contemplating. It is agreed that jurisdiction comes 
from the Pope when the penitent, though a stranger, has 
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not a domicile anywhere. It is likewise agreed that regular 
confessors derive their jurisdiction over secular penitents 
from the Pope, though the jurisdiction could come from 
the bishop of the penitents. The only point at issue, then, 
is as to which of these views—that which holds that juris- 
diction of secular confessors over strangers (peregrini) 
comes from the bishop of the penitent, or that which refers 
its origin to the Pope—is the more reasonable. 

I am strongly of opinion that St. Alphonsus’ view is 
eminently reasonable. I doubt very much whether the 
other view, the probability of which I do not for a moment 
question, affords an adequate explanation of the universal 
practice at present prevailing in the Church. One may 
reasonably doubt whether a practice could become a 
universal custom having the force of law, through the tacit 
consent of individual bishops. For is there not required 
for the validity of a universal custom the legal consent of 
the supreme authority ? Again, in face of the universality 
of modern practice, one may reasonably doubt whether an 
individual bishop could prevent the valid absolution of his 
subjects when travelling outside the diocese, not only from 
reserved but even from unreserved sins. Lehmkuhl’ 
seems to say that a bishop could do so validly, though his 
action would be unreasonable. I prefer the view of 
Genicot,? who holds that he could not, and quotes a decree 
of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars to that effect. 

Now, if an individual bishop cannot nowadays prevent 
the valid absolution of his subjects by secular confessors 
of the place where these subjects, when travelling, confess, 
it follows that the jurisdiction of these confessors does not 
come from him; for if he should refuse jurisdiction, 
however unreasonable the refusal might be, these con- 
fessors could not validly absolve. Few, I think, will be 
prepared to admit that one unreasonable man, by refusing 
consent to modern practice, could effect that confessions 
made in perfect conformity with the custom‘ everywhere 
prevailing in the Church should be invalid.¢ I am aware, 
of course, that owing to the antecedent probability of the 
teaching of St. Alphonsus, the Church would supply juris- 
diction, and the absolution would be valid; but this way 


? Vol. II., n. 385. * Vol. II., n. 328. 
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of escaping an awkward conclusion only tends to confirm 
the view of the saint. 

The deordination which the explanation of St. Alphonsus 
is supposed to introduce is very trifling, if it exists at all. 
For it will not be denied that the Pope is the immediate 
superior of every penitent, since he has ordinary, immediate 
episcopal jurisdiction over each and every member of the 
Church. Moreover, it is curious that no one seems to think 
of deordination in connection with the granting of juris- 
diction by the Pope to regular confessors over these same 
penitents. Why, then, should the same thing be so much 
out of order when the confessors belong to the secular 
clergy ? 

Both these views are theoretically probable, and, con- 
sequently, the Church will supply jurisdiction to any con- 
fessor acting in accordance with either, should it be objec- 
tively true that he has not jurisdiction already. Hence, 
while there is diversity of view on the speculative aspects 
of the question, authors commonly agree at present that all 
confessors can absolve penitents coming from another diocese 
from all episcopal reservations, unless (a) the sin is reserved 
both in the place of domicile and in the place of confession, 
or (6) when reserved only in the place of domicile, the con- 
fessor knows that the penitent comes in fraudem reserva- 
tionis. This privilege was granted expressly by Pope 
Clement X. (Bull, Superna) to confessors of the regular 
clergy; and authors generally hold that by custom the 
same privilege is extended to secular confessors. 

The only point of difficulty in connection with this practical 
conclusion is presented by the clause in fraudem reservationis. 
Many explanations of the phrase have been put forward 
from time to time. As the point is not of great practical 
importance, without examining all these views, one may 
rest satisfied with the explanation of St. Alphonsus, which 
has been adopted by nearly all subsequent writers. A 
penitent, then, is to be regarded as acting fraudulently in 
respect of the reservation, when he seeks another diocese 
chiefly for the purpose of obtaining absolution and escaping 
the judgment of his own superior. It is to be observed 
that his own superior, in reference to reserved sins, is his 
bishop. Therefore, a penitent who goes to another diocese 
to escape the judgment of his ordinary confessor, or of his 
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parish priest, or of any other priest to whom he may be 
known, does not act fraudulently against the reservation. 
Neither does a penitent act fraudulently who hopes by 
going to a strange confessor to confess with greater freedom, 
or more speedily, or to avoid the manifestation of an 
accomplice or associate in his sin. In a word, a penitent 
is not to be regarded as acting fraudulently as long as he 
has any reasonable cause for seeking confession outside 
his own diocese.’ 

In concluding this discussion it may not be out of place 
to direct the attention of confessors in Ireland to an 
important change in the statutes of the recent Synod of 
Maynooth. In the old statutes, in connection with the 
reserved sins of penitents coming from an outside diocese, 
it was stated that a sin did not cease to be reserved owing 
to the fact that it was not reserved in the place of domicile 
of the penitent. This provision was probably based on 
the teaching of St. Alphonsus, though it is also in accord- 
ance with the conclusion of the third theory put forward 
to explain the source of the confessor’s jurisdiction. The 
clause is no longer found in the new statutes, and, therefore, 
confessors in Ireland are free to conform their practice to 
any of the received theories as to the source of jurisdiction. 
Moreover, in accordance with the practical conclusion of 
all writers, they can absolve in all cases unless the sin is 
reserved both in the place of domicile and in the place of 
confession, or unless the penitent is known to act 
fraudulently. The cutting out of this clause from the new 
statutes could be made the basis of an argument in favour 
of the universal character of the custom in virtue of which 
all"confessors now enjoy the privilege formerly expressly 
granted to regulars, as well as against the power of individual 
bishops to render invalid an absolution given in accordance 
with this custom. I think it, however, unnecessary to 
develop this argument. 

In beginning this article it was my intention to treat of 
some other interesting points, as, for instance, the effect 
of ignorance on episcopal reservations. As, however, it 
has already outrun reasonable limits, 1 may be permitted to 


' Lehm., Vol. II., n. 404; Genicot, Vol. IT., n. 348; Noldin, Vol. IIL, /. ¢. ; 
St. Alph., |. vi., n. 589. 
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append as a conclusion this practical advice of Noldin.’ ;— 
‘“* When a penitent accuses himself of a reserved sin, before 
being allowed to proceed further with his accusation, he 
should be forthwith examined as to whether he sinned with 
sufficient deliberation and therefore mortally, whether all 
the conditions for incurring reservation were verified, and, 
if need be, whether he knew of the reservation. If it be 
certain that the reservation was incurred, the penitent 
should be told that he must go to his superior or to a 
privileged confessor. Should he be unwilling to go, he 
should be invited to return after a few days, while the 
confessor, meantime, should procure faculties to absolve. 
It is generally advisable that a confessor should procure 
for himself faculties to absolve, and thus save the penitent 
the trouble, whether of going or of writing to his superior.” 


P. McKenna. 
1 Vol. IIL, n. 380 





Recent Criticism and the Authorship 
Of the Fourth Gospel. 


For upwards of a century the traditional date and author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel have been attacked with growing 
persistency. This may be partly due to the difficulty of 
reconciling the work with the Synoptic Gospels, but I think 
it may be safely said to be due still more to the desire of 
the adversaries of the Christian faith to wrest from the 
Fourth Gospel the sanction of apostolic authority. If a 
beloved disciple and apostle of Christ, who had drunk in 
His teaching and witnessed His works, could write as the 
Fourth Evangelist does, the position of those who deny 
Christ’s divinity becomes much more difficult to maintain. 
In a later writer allowance could more easily be made for the 
growth of legend and an idealising of Christ’s character and 
personality, and thus the most obvious evidence that we 
have for Christ’s Divinity might somehow be explained 
away. Hence, endless ingenuity and learning have been 
expended on the attempt to prove that the Gospel is not 
the work of the Apostle John, but that it was produced 
at a later period when there was time for the man Jesus 
to have grown in popular estimation into a God. 

At no period has the question attracted more attention 
than in recent years, and this not with critics of any one 
shade of opinion, but with all classes. Rationalists of 
various schools agree in regarding the Gospel as neither 
Johannine nor apostolic, while Catholics and, for the most 
part, those who would be regarded as orthodox Protestants, 
are equally anxious to maintain its apostolic authorship. 
A most extensive literature had already grown up around 
the question, and now each year sees additions made to it. 
To confine our attention to the past few years, the year 
1901 saw the appearance of a long and learned discussion 
of the whole Johannine question by Professor Jiilicher, of 
Marburg, in the third and fourth editions of his Hinleitung 
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in das Neue Testament. In the same year a ponderous 
article from the pen of Professor Schmiedel, of Ziirich, on 
“‘ John, son of Zebedee,” appeared in the second volume 
of the Encyclopedia Biblica, and a monograph on the 
Fourth Gospel by Professor J. Réville of Paris. These 
were followed_in the Autumn of 1903 by Abbé Loisy’s 
Le Quatriéme Evangile, a great volume of almost a thousand 
large octavo pages. All four scholars declared, with no 
uncertain voice, against the Johannine authorship of the 
Gospel, and, with the exception of Jiilicher, against its 
historical character. Jiilicher, too, had previously denied 
all historical value to the Gospel, but in 1901 he retracted 
this view, and now admits that the Gospel contains an 
historical element coming down from St. John. The other 
three writers, including Abbé Loisy, regard the work 
throughout not as history, but as allegory, not as a true 
account of what Christ said and did, but as an allegorical 
presentment of the faith of Christians such as it existed 
about the end of the first century. Hence the incidents and 
discourses of the Gospel are held to have been invented 
by the author with a view to showing forth Jesus not as 
He really appeared among men, but as He presented Himself 
to the Church’s faith after an evolution wrought by seventy 
years of Christian thought.’ As I have said, the four writers 
mentioned deny that St. John is the author of the Gospel, 
but they go farther, and maintain that not only is the 
writer entirely unknown, but that wheever he was, he 
cannot have been even a disciple of St. John, nor have 
stood in any direct relation to the apostle. According to 
Abbé Loisy he was an unknown Jewish Christian of 
Alexandria. 

Hardly had Abbé Loisy’s volume appeared in the Autumn 
of 1903, when it was followed before the close of the same 
year by two English works that changed the whole aspect 
of affairs, and went very far towards establishing the 
correctness of the traditional view regarding the authorship 
of the Gospel. These were The Gospels as Historical Docu- 
ments, by Professor V. H. Stanton, of Cambridge, and more 
especially An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of 


“'Tout le travail de la pensée chrétienne depuis la résurrection du 
Sauveur y a son écho.” Le Quatr. Evang., p. 55. 
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the Fourth Gospel, by Dr. J. Drummond, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford. It is true Dr. Stanton does 
not definitely decide in favour of the Johannine authorship ; 
he thinks it possible that the early evidence is consistent 
with the view that a disciple of St. John drew upon the 
thoughts and teaching of the apostle, but himself gave to 
the Gospel its actual form. At the same time he adds: 
“there does not seem to be anything improbable even in 
the view that it was in a strict sense his own work, 
if allowance is made for the effects which the experience 
gained during the years of his residence in Asia would 
have had upon his mind.” 

Dr. Drummond goes farther. After a very impartial and 
almost exhaustive inquiry into all the evidence, he sums up 
in favour of the Johannine authorship. ‘“ We have now,” he 
writes, “gone carefully through the arguments against 
the reputed authorship of the Gospel, and on the whole 
have found them wanting. Several appear to be quite 
destitute of weight ; others present some difficulty ; one or 
two occasion real perplexity. But difficulties are not 
proofs, and we have always to consider whether greater 
difficulty is not involved in rejecting a proposition than 
in accepting it. This seems to me to be the case in the 
present instance. The external evidence (be it said with 
due respect for the Alogi) is all on one side, and 
for my part I cannot easily repel its force. A con- 
siderable mass of internal evidence is in harmony with 
the external. A number of the difficulties which have been 
pressed against the conclusion thus indicated melt away 
on nearer examination, and those which remain are not 
sufficient to weigh down the balance. In literary questions 
we cannot look for demonstration, and where opinion is so 
much divided we must feel some uncertainty in our con- 
clusions ; but on weighing the arguments for and against 
to the best of my power, I must give my own judgment in 
favour of the Johannine authorship.” ? 

To appreciate fully the significance of Dr. Drummond’s 
adhesion to the traditional view, it must be remembered 
that he is a Unitarian divine, and therefore one who does 


Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents, p. 238. 
Drummond, The Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 514. 
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not accept the Divinity of Christ ; consequently all his re- 
ligious prejudices would have naturally inclined him to deny 
the apostolic authorship of a work that makes so extremely 
difficult the denial of Christ’s Divinity. Again, as he tells 
us himself in his Preface, his two principal teachers in 
theology rejected with equal confidence the Johannine 
authorship of the Gospel, so that his early training, as well 
as his religious opinions, ought to have inclined him towards 
its rejection. But so great did the force of the evidence 
for the traditional view appear to him that it conquered 
all obstacles and led him, as we have seen, to give his 
deliberate verdict for the Johannine authorship. 

In 1905 the works of Drs. Stanton and Drummond were 
followed by another in the same spirit: The Criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel, by the veteran scholar, Dr. Sanday, of 
Oxford. Dr. Sanday has no sympathy with the view of 
those who, like Abbé Loisy, hold that the author of the 
Gospel is entirely unknown; on the contrary he is con- 
vinced that the author was John of Ephesus. But he 
hesitates, in my opinion without anything like sufficient 
reason, as to whether this John of Ephesus was the Apostle 
John or a namesake of his, whom many have supposed to 
be spoken of by Papias as “‘ the Presbyter”’ in the famous 
passage preserved by Eusebius.’ I shall have more to say 
of this Presbyter later on, and shall endeavour to show 
that he is identical with the Apostle John ; meantime, it is 
to be noted that Dr. Sanday is convinced that the author 
of the Gospel must be John of Ephesus, whoever he was. 
The year 1905 saw also the appearance of von Soden’s 
Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte, which, following Delff and 
Bousset, advocates the view that the author was John 
“the Presbyter” of Ephesus, distinct from the apostle— 
the view which, as I have just said, Dr. Sanday hesitates 
to reject. To 1906 belong Scott’s The Fourth Gospel ; 
its Purpose and Theology, and Chauvin’s Les Idées de M. 
Loisy sur le Quatriéme Evangile, the former taking for 
granted that the Gospel is not the work of the apostle, 
the latter maintaining the traditional view, and criticising 
Abbé Loisy’s theories on the authorship of the Gospel and 
its alleged allegorical character. 


1H. E. II1., 40. 
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Finally, the year just ended has seen the publication, by 
Abbé Lepin, of the “Grand Séminaire,” Lyons, of his 
remarkable work L’Origine du Quatriéme Evangile. This 
is an exceedingly careful and scholarly work, and furnishes 
one of the best and most exhaustive defences of the tra- 
ditional view that have ever appeared. Abbé Lepin’s task 
was, of course, very much facilitated by the labours of many 
who had worked in the same field before him, but when 
all due allowance is made for this, his work remains a credit 
to himself and to Catholic criticism in France. To 1907 
belongs also W. Heitmtiller’s Das Johannes-Evangelium, 
which places the death of the Apostle John before the 
year 70, and holds the Gospel to have been written by some 
unknown Christian between the years 100 and 140. 

Two articles that appeared in last October also require to 
be mentioned. One, by Professor Bacon of Yale University, 
published in The Hibbert Journal, strenuously rejects the 
Johannine authorship, and maintains that while the Gospel 
in its original form was composed by an unknown 
Ephesian “ Elder,” it was retouched and adapted to 
Petrine tradition by a later redactor, who also composed 
the last chapter. This redactor is held to have erroneously 
supposed the Gospel in its original form to be the work 
of the Apostle John, and by suggesting this in the last 
chapter (J. xxi. 21-24) to have misled all who followed. 
The other, by Fr. Ladeuze, of Louvain, appeared in the 
Revue Biblique, and is a review of Abbé Lepin’s book. 
The Louvain scholar maintains that the Gospel comes to us 
with all the authority of John the Apostle, but the general 
drift of the latter part of his article seems to me to suggest 
that he inclines to the view that the Gospel as written is 
due to a disciple of the apostle, who wrote in his name and 
under the influence of his inspiration. 

It will be seen from this brief glance at the literature 
of the Johannine question within the past few years that the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a subject of exceeding 
interest and gives rise to endless variety of opinion. 
Besides the traditional view, we have some maintaining 
that the author was an unknown Christian Jew of 
Alexandria, others that he was some unknown Gentile 
Christian, others that he was John “ the Presbyter,” others 
that he was an unknown disciple of John the Apostle, and 
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others, again, that the work is composite, and due to two 
or more unknown authors. Indeed it is hardly too much 
to say that since the end of the eighteenth century, when 
Evanson, an English Deist, raised his voice in 1792 against 
the unbroken tradition of more than sixteen centuries, 
nearly every possible opinion and shade of opinion on the 
authorship of the Gospel has been advanced and defended. 
Amid such a conflict of witnesses, it would be obviously 
impossible in an article like this to cross-examine them 
all and criticise the various views. In the circumstances, 
I think I shall do the best service to our readers if I outline 
the historical evidence for the traditional view, while 
keeping an eye upon the recent developments of criticism, 
whether favourable or adverse. 

Several questions closely connected with the main question 
of authorship come up for discussion. The date of the 
Gospel, the place of its publication, and the Ephesian 
residence of John the Apostle, have evidently an important 
bearing on the problem. If we can show, on the one hand, 
that the Gospel appeared about the end of the first century, 
and at Ephesus ; on the other, that the aged apostle resided 
in Ephesus at that time; a strong presumption will already 
have been created that tradition is right in assigning the 
- work to the apostle. Having established that presumption, 
I shall then go on to indicate the direct historical evidence 
that exists in favour of the Johannine authorship. 

Turning, then, to the question of date, I may note, at the 
outset, that substantial progress has been made towards 
justifying and establishing the traditional view. No 
critic would now presume to say that the Gospel was written 
as late as 160-170, the date so confidently assigned to it 
sixty,years ago by Baur and the Tubingen School. Only a 
few now place it as late as 140, while the great majority, 
even of those who are most extreme, hold it to be earlier 
than 125. Professor Harnack argues that its date must 
lie between the appearance of the Synoptic Gospels and the 
year 110; E. A. Abbott holds it to be earlier than 108, while 
Abbé Loisy assigns it to about the year 100. 

The fact is, the work shows no trace of dependence on 
any other Christian writing than the Synoptic Gospels, and 
all that can be said with confidence is that it was written 
after them. Received by Tatian as of equal authority with 
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the three Synoptic Gospels in the third quarter of the second 
century ; used by Tatian’s teacher, St. Justin Martyr about 
the middle of the century, earlier than the Montanists and 
Gnostics to whose heterodox doctrines it is now generally 
admitted not to contain an allusion ; used by Ptolemzus, 
Heracleon and Valentinus,! and known in all proba- 
bility to St. Polycarp, St. Ignatius, and the Presbyters 
of Papias ; it may well be regarded as dating from the time 
to which tradition assigns it—that is, to the closing years 
of the first century. Some critics argue as if the work 
cannot have existed a year before the first references to it 
in the scanty remains of early Christian literature. But 
surely this is very unreasonable. Even if we had to admit 
that there is no sign of acquaintance with the Gospel in any 
of the Apostolic Fathers, yet their silence would not be 
enough to overturn the overwhelming evidence of tradition 
that the Gospel was in existence before they wrote. In 
the last quarter of the second century, throughout the 
Christian world—in Rome, Lyons, Carthage, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Asia Minor—the Gospel was known and received 
as the work of John the Apostle, and this meant that it 
was regarded as earlier than any writing of the Apostolic 
Fathers, except, perhaps, the First Epistle of St. Clement, 
which dates from 95 or 96. Such a widespread belief in the 
early date of the Gospel, even the silence of the Apostolic 
Fathers, if it had to be admitted, would not be enough 
to shake. We ought still to conclude rather that though 
the Gospel was in existence they were unacquainted with 
it, or though acquainted with it, that for some reason or other 
they abstained from referring to it. 

But are all the Apostolic Fathers silent ? Are there no 
traces of the Gospel to be met with in any of them? No 
true critic is justified in denying the existence of such 
traces. The Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology deems the use of the Gospel by Hermas as very 
possible, by Polycarp as “ probable,” and by Ignatius as 
“highly probable.’* Other scholars go farther. Dr. 
Sanday, who says he had occasion to study rather closely 
the Ignatian Epistles, regards them as saturated with 


*See Drummond, sbid., pp. 265-274. 
* The New Test. in the Apost. Fathers, p. 137. 
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Johannine ideas, and he inclines to explain the fact by 
supposing that Ignatius had not merely read but closely 
and carefully studied the Johannine writings. “In any 
case,” he says, “the phenomena of the Ignatian letters 
seem to me to prove the existence, well before the end of the 
first century, of a compact body of teaching like that which 
we find in the Fourth Gospel. . . . But if the substance 
of the Fourth Gospel existed before the end of the first 
century, that is surely a considerable step towards the 
belief that the Gospel existed in writing, and the other 
reasons that we have for thinking that it had been written 
are so far confirmed.” Ignatius’ use of the Gospel is 
maintained also by Zahn,? Wernle,*> Loisy,*‘ and a number 
of other scholars; and in Studien und Kritiken, 1905, Dietze 
has almost established it as certain. Now these Ignatian 
letters date from 110-115, so that it seems very probable, 
to say the least, that at that date the Gospel was already 
long enough in existence to allow time for St. Ignatius to 
be deeply influenced by its teaching. 

St. Ignatius is the only Apostolic Father whose use of 
the Gospel, as evidenced by his writings, appears to the 
Oxford Committee to be highly probable. But other 
scholars regard the use of the Gospel by St. Polycarp or 
at all events its existence when he wrote, as highly probable 
or even certain. Thus Harnack’ maintains that Polycarp, 
vii. 1, guarantees the existence not only of the First Epistle 
of St. John but also of the Gospel, when Polycarp wrote, 
that is, about the year 115. Again, St. Irenzeus quotes 
ancient Presbyters, commonly held to be the Presbyters of 
Papias, as saying that there shall be different degrees of 
glory in Heaven, and that it was on this account Christ had 
said: “In my Father's house are many mansions.”° 
Here it seems clear, as is maintained not only by 
Drummond and Lepin, but also by Jiilicher and Harnack, 
that these ancient Presbyters of Papias quote St. John xiv. 2: 
“In my Father’s house there are many mansions;”’ and if so, 
their authority pushes back the existence of the Gospel to very 
near the opening years of the second century. If we add to 


‘Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. * Gesch, des neut. Kanous, t. Tl. 
p- 903, seg. * Anfange uns. Religion, 2nd edition, 1904, p. 455. * Le 
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the reasons briefly glanced at above that the Alogi, a sect or 
party who in the second century rejected the Gospel, did not 
dare to assign it to a late date, but ascribed it to Cerinthus, 
a contemporary of St. John; and that the character of the 
Gospel itself, differingso widely as it does from the Synoptics 
in its general features and in its chronology of Christ’s 
public life, would have made its acceptance by the 
Churches at a late date and on anything less than apostolic 
authority extremely difficult, if not impossible, I think we 
are justified in concluding without any doubt that tradition 
is right in assigning the work to at least the closing years 
of the first century. 

Our next question concerns the place of the Gospel’s 
publication. This need not detain us long, as practically 
all critics are now agreed that it first saw the light in Asia 
Minor, in or near Ephesus. “ John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also leaned upon His breast, himself also published 
the Gospel, while he was dwelling at Ephesus in Asia.” 
So writes St. Irenzus,' and the other second century 
authorities are in agreement. And all the other data that 
we possess go to confirm this view. It is in Asiatic witnesses 
that we first meet with traces of the Gospel: in Papias of 
Hierapolis and his ‘‘ Presbyters,”’ in Ignatius and Polycarp 
of Smyrna. It was there St. Justin, converted at Ephesus 
about 130, would have had the most likely opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the Johannine writings; and 
there, too, that Montanism, which professed to be based 
upon the Gospel and Apocalypse of John, took its rise in 
Phrygia, about the middle of the second century. In 
Asia Minor, too, or in Patmos, off its coast, the Apocalypse 
was written,’ and everything tends to prove that the two 
works sprang from the same school of thought, even if it 
be denied that they proceeded from the same hand. And. 
all this evidence as to the Gospel’s Ephesian origin is 
strongly confirmed by chapter xxi. 21-24, of the Gospel 
itself. This last chapter of the Gospel is probably an 
appendix, but it is an appendix without which, as far as 
we know, the Gospel was never in circulation, and in the 
passage referred to we find that it attributes the composition 
of the work to a person who figures throughout the Gospel 


’ Against Herestes., TI1., i., t. ® Apoc. L., 9. 
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as “‘the beloved disciple,” and about whom a rumour had 
gone abroad that he should never die. Such a rumour 
seems to imply that this disciple lived to extreme old age, 
so that this passage attributes the authorship of the 
Gospel to a very aged disciple who had formerly been one 
of the disciples of Jesus. Now it is only in Asia Minor, 
and at Ephesus, that we find in early literature any trace of 
such a person about the close of the apostolic age. All 
the data that we possess, then, go to show that the Gospel 
was first published in Asia, and there need be no hesitation 
about accepting this conclusion as certain.’ 

If, then, the Gospel dates from the closing years of the 
first century and first saw the light at Ephesus, it becomes 
obviously very important to know if St. John the Apostle 
resided at Ephesus about that time. ‘‘ The early impugners, 
indeed, of the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel,” writes 
Dr. Stanton. “did not for the most part call in question 
the substantial truth of the rest of the commonly accepted 
account of the latter portion of St. John’s life. On the 
contrary, his authorship of the Apocalypse, which pre- 
supposed intimate relations with the Churches of the 
province of Asia, was a strong point in the Tiibingen theory. 
For this, they held, proved the Jewish, anti-Pauline position 
of that apostle ; while they urged that the contrast between 
it and the Fourth Gospel rendered it impossible to attribute 
the latter to him. Others, too, of their objections against 
the Johannine authorship of the Gospel derived at least part 
of their cogency from the supposition that he did reside in 
Asia. At the present time, however, those who deny to 
John, the son of Zebedee, any part, or at least anything 
beyond a very indirect and inconsiderable part, in the 
production of the Fourth Gospel, usually dispute, also, his 
sojourn in Ephesus.” * 

Let us, then, inquire what evidence there is for the 
apostle’s Ephesian residence. St. Irenzeus, writing between 
177 and 188, says, as we have seen already: “John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who leaned upon His breast, himself 


' Loisy, Le Quatr. Evuny., p. 130, writes: “ Quant & la patrie des écrits 
Johanniques et 4 leur centre de diffusion, l’on peut croire que c’est !Asie- 
Mineure, et specialement la communauté d’Ephése. So, too, Harnack, 
Holtzmann, Jiilicher, &c. 
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also published the Gospel while he was dwelling at Ephesus 
in Asia.” Again, a little farther on in the same work, he 
writes: “‘ The Church in Ephesus, also, which was founded 
by Paul, while John remained with them till the times of 
Trajan, is a true witness of the apostles’ tradition.” That 
Irenzeus means John the Apostle there can be not a shadow 
of doubt, for the reference to the disciple’s leaning on the 
Lord’s breast is an allusion to the incident at the Last 
Supper, J. xiii. 25. Now, the Synoptists place it beyond all 
doubt that at the Last Supper only the apostles were present 
with Jesus,’ and hence only John the Apostle can be meant. 
But, in any case, the second passage I have cited proves to 
demonstration that Irenzus believed the apostle to have 
resided at Ephesus. And not only does Irenzus himself 
thus explicitly testify to the residence of John at Ephesus, 
but he shows that St. Polycarp, who was martyred in 155, 
was of the same mind. ‘“‘ There are also those,” he writes, 
“who heard from him (Polycarp) that John, the disciple 
of the Lord, going to bathe at Ephesus, and perceiving 
Cerinthus within, rushed out of the bath-house without 


bathing, exclaiming: ‘ Let us fly lest even the bath-house 
fall down, because Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth is 
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within. Then, having mentioned an instance of Poly- 
carp’s own horror of heretics, Irenzeus continues: ‘‘ Such 
was the horror which the apostles and their disciples had 
against holding even a verbal communication with any 
corrupters of the truth,” showing clearly he had no doubt 
that Polycarp spoke of no other John than the Apostle. 
About the same time that Irenzeus wrote we have a most 
valuable witness from Ephesus itself. Polycrates, bishop 
of that city, writing to Pope Victor on the Paschal Question 
about 190, appeals in favour of the Asiatic observance of 
the Pasch to the example of the great men of earlier times 
who had conformed to that observance. ‘“‘In Asia,” he 
writes, “‘ great luminaries have fallen asleep who shall 
arise in the day of the Lord’s appearing, in which He shall 
come with glory from heaven and shall raise up all the 
saints—Philip, one of the twelve apostles, who fell asleep 
in Hierapolis. . . . John, too, who leaned upon the 
Lord’s breast, and became a priest wearing the mitre, and 
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a witness, and a teacher; he sleeps in Ephesus.’ Here, 
again, as in the case of Ireneus, and for the same reason, 
there can be no doubt whatever that John the Apostle is 
meant. And if we would fully appreciate the force of this 
testimony, we must bear in mind not only that Polycrates, 
when he wrote, was Bishop of Ephesus itself, but also, as 
he states a little farther on in the same letter, that he was 
sixty-five years a Christian at the time, that seven of his 
relatives were bishops, and that this very letter to Pope 
Victor containing the statement about St. John was 
approved by a great multitude of bishops present in 
Ephesus at the time. The testimony of such a man writin 
from Ephesus itself, whose own memory went back well to 
the year 140 or earlier, who must have been acquainted 
with the views of his Episcopal kinsmen, and whose state- 
ment is approved by a multitude of bishops, is surely of 
enormous weight in regard to a public question like that 
of the Ephesian residence of the last survivor of the apostles. 
Indeed, it appears to me that weightier evidence could 
hardly be expected than that of this second century Bishop 
of Ephesus.” 

About the same period we have the evidence of 
Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria. The former, writing 
between 190 and 220, challenges the heretics of the time 
to prove their descent from the apostles. “ Let them,” he 
writes, “produce the original records of their churches, 
let them unfold the roll of their bishops, running down in 
due succession from the beginning in such a manner that 
their first bishop shall be able to show for his ordainer and 
predecessor some one of the apostles, or of apostolic men— 
a man, moreover, who continued steadfast with the apostles. 
For this is the manner in which the Apostolic Churches 
transmit their registers, as the Church of Smyrna, which 
records that Polycarp was placed therein by John.’* And 
Clement of Alexandria, writing between 190 and 203, says, 
that “‘ when after the death of the tyrant (Domitian), John 
had returned from the island of Patmos to Ephesus,” he 
made it his head-quarters, at the same time exercising 

’ Buseb. H. E., V. xxvii., 2-3. 
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pastoral supervision over the neighbouring districts of 
Asia Minor.’ 

There can be no doubt, then, that towards the end of the 
second century the belief in John’s residence in Asia Minor, 
and at Ephesus, was general in the Church. The testi- 
monies just adduced speak for places so widely apart as 
Lyons, Ephesus, Carthage and Alexandria, and leave no 
room for doubt as to the general belief of the time. But 
we can trace the belief still earlier. Justin Martyr, writing 
about the middle of the second century, attributes the 
Apocalypse to St. John. ‘ Moreover,” he says, “ there 
was a certain man with us, whose name was John, one of 
the apostles of Christ, who prophesied in a revelation 
(Apocalypse) that was made to him,” &c.? Now the very 
first chapter of the Apocalypse makes clear that its author 
had close relations with the Churches of Asia Minor,’ and 
hence St. Justin Martyr may be confidently claimed as a 
witness for the Asiatic residence of the apostle. The same 
argument holds good in the case of the Montanists, who 
arose in Phrygia about 156 or 157, and like St. Justin 
ascribed the Apocalpyse to the Apostle John. 

Such, in brief outline, is the main evidence for St. John’s 
connection with Asia Minor and Ephesus. And when we 
reflect on the public nature of the question, that it regards 
the residence in a great city of one of the most famous men 
of his age, the last survivor of the twelve apostles, I think 
we may confidently conclude that it leaves no room for 
deception or doubt. “‘I see no reason,” writes Dr. Drum- 
mond, “‘ why the Churches of Asia should not have had 
as well-grounded a certainty that John had been once 
among them as we have that Goldsmith was once in 
London.”* And yet at the present time, as we have seen, 
there is a considerable number of critics, Abbé Loisy among 
them, who question or deny the fact.’ They tell us that 
Irenzus, Polycrates, Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria 
lived too late for their testimony to be of any value, and that 
Ireneus, being young, as he tells us, when he met Poly- 
carp, has probably misrepresented the latter’s testimony. 


What rich person shall be saved? xlii. * Dial. with Tryphon, \xxxi. * See 
Apoc.i.,9.  ‘*Ibid., p. 213. °It is questioned by Harnack, Loisy, A. 
Réville, Schmiedel, Bousset, Holtzmann, Delff, Heitmiiller, and many others. 
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Polycarp may have spoken of some John, probably John the 
Presbyter, as having resided at Ephesus, and Irenzeus 
somehow got the idea that he spoke of John the Apostle. 
But even if we suppose Irenzus in his youth to have mis- 
understood Polycarp, are we to imagine that he passed 
through a long life, travelling in Asia Minor, Italy and 
Gaul, and towards the end of his days came to write his 
great work Against Heresies, without having yet had an 
opportunity of correcting his mistake? Besides, how 
account for the similar misunderstanding on the part of 
Tertullian and Clement and especially Polycrates? The 
latter wrote while Bishop of Ephesus itself, and must have 
had not one but many sources of information as to whether 
the Apostle John had ever resided there; and he states 
plainly that “John who leaned upon the Lord’s breast 
. . . sleeps in Ephesus.” 

Another point upon which much stress is laid by the 
opponents of authenticity is the silence of the Apostolic 
Fathers in reference to St. John’s residence in Asia. Neither 
Polycarp, it is said, in his Epistle to the Philippians, nor 
Ignatius in his seven Epistles, one of them written to the 
Church of Ephesus itself, nor Papias, makes any reference 
to St. John’s Asiatic sojourn. To Papias I shall refer in a 
moment. That Polycarp, in a short letter to a church with 
which §t. John had no connection, should make no 
reference to the apostle’s residence in Asia is surely not to 
be wondered at. The case of Ignatius is much more diffi- 
cult, I admit. But it seems very probable that Ignatius 
does allude to the residence of John as well as Paul at 
Ephesus, when he expresses to the Ephesians his desire that 
he “‘ may be found in the company of those Christians of 
Ephesus who were ever of one mind with the apostles in 
the power of Jesus Christ.” No doubt a more explicit 
reference to St. John might naturally enough have been 
expected, especially in this Epistle; a reference to the 
teaching and example of the apostle would have come in 
very opportunely in support of Ignatius’ exhortations to 
unity. But seeing that no reference is made to St. Paul 


for this purpose, we can conclude nothing from the silence 
in regard to St. John. 


' Ad Ephes. xi. 
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Dr. Stanton, who regards this early silence in regard to 
St. John as not merely accidental, suggests that it may be 
due to the fact “that the persons of the evangelists and 
the importance of the function which they discharged, were 
for a time commonly lost sight of, because the minds of 
Christians were absorbed with the main contents and the 
outline of that Gospel which had been at first orally 
delivered.” He adds that the exalted and spiritual 
character of St. John’s teaching may have confined his real 
influence within a narrow circle, and that time was required 
before the value of his Gospel could be appreciated.’ There 
may be something in these suggestions, but seeing that St. 
John was not only an evangelist, but also an apostle, I 
cannot believe there is much. Ladeuze, in the article above 
referred to, raises the question whether the Gospel may 
not have been somewhat discredited in the first half of the 
second century, and whether St. John may not have retained 
to the end his Judaeo-Christian character, and thus been 
claimed as an authority on their side by the Asiatic Judaisers 
whom Ignatius combated.? This, of course, would fully 
explain the silence of Ignatius, but then it would force 
us to believe that the Gospel is not the work of St. John, 
for it was certainly not a man with Judaeo-Christian tend- 
encies who wrote this universalist Gospel. Possibly Fr. 
Ladeuze would admit that the Gospel, though in a true 
sense the work of St. John, does not owe its form to him; 
but it is to be noted that in the present instance there is 
question not merely of form but of thought and tendency, 
and hence I fail to see how anyone who admits that the 
apostle is in any true sense the author, could entertain the 
idea of his having preserved a Judaeo-Christian character. 
On the whole, then, while I acknowledge that the reserve of 
the Apostolic Fathers, and especially of Ignatius, in regard to 
St. John and his Asiatic sojourn, is remarkable, I see no 
other explanation than that it is purely accidental. The 
argument from silence is always precarious, and it is especi- 
ally so in the present instance where the literature is so 
scanty. In reference to this latter point Dr. Sanday 
writes :—*‘ Lastly, when Dr. Schmiedel speaks so imposingly 
of the silence of the entire first half of the second century 


* Ibid., pp. 165, 236-237. * Revue Biblique, Oct., 1907, pp. 574-577. 
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in regard to the sojourn of the Apostle John in Ephesus, 
I would once more ask him what this silence amounts to ? 
What is the total bulk of the literature on which the argu- 
ment is based? Is it possible to draw from it an inference 
of any value at all?” 

Again, it is urged that not merely is the first half of the 
second century silent in regard to St. John’s residence at 
Ephesus, but that we may infer from a statement of Papias 
that the apostle was put to death at an early period in 
Palestine. Space does not permit me to enter much into 
particulars on this difficulty ; suffice it to say that the state- 
ment of Papias referred to is found only in two late Greek 
writers, one of the seventh or eighth century, the other of 
the ninth, that John and his brother James are there said 
to have been put to death by the Jews, but that there is 
not a word as to the time or place of his death. Hence 
even if we were to admit that Papias wrote this, there is 
nothing whatever in it inconsistent with John’s sojourn in 
Asia Minor at a late period of his life or with his death at 
Ephesus. But since all early tradition represented John as 
dying a natural death, and since Eusebius, with the work of 
Papias before him, knew nothing of John’s having been put 
to death by the Jews, we may be certain that Papias never 
wrote what is here attributed to him.’ Indeed there are 
two manuscripts of the ninth and tenth centuries re- 
spectively, which, in a Latin introduction to the Gospel, 
attribute to Papias the statement that the Gospel was 
given to the Churches by John.* But it is urged in 
favour of the view that John suffered a violent death, that 
Christ predicted it for him when He said to the two sons 
of Zebedee: ‘‘ The chalice indeed that I drink ye shall drink, 
and with the baptism wherewith I am baptized, ye shall be 
baptized,” ‘ and I am sorry to say that Abbé Loisy regards 
these words not as a prediction of our Lord, but as an 
allusion by the evangelist to the martyrdom after it had 
occurred.° What exactly our Lord’s words imply is dis- 

i Sanday, ibid., p. 41. Cf. Lepin, ibid., pp. 123—125. 

*gee Lepin, wdid., pp. 109-123; Stanton, wid., p. 167; Drummond, 
ibid., pp. 228-232. 

. %« Evangelium Johannis manifestatum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Johanne.” See Funk, Patr. Apost., I. p. 373. 
‘Mark, x. 39. Cf. Matt. xx. 23. 
* Revue d Hist., 1904, pp. 568-570. 
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puted ; Origen thought they were sufficiently fulfilled in 
John’s banishment tothe island of Patmos; others find 
their fulfilment in the incident recorded by Tertullian when 
the saint was plunged into a cauldron of boiling oil¥at 
Rome ; but whatever be the true reference of the words, the 
important point here is that they define nothing as to time’or 
place, and are quite consistent with the apostle’s death 
at an advanced age in Ephesus. 

Lastly, it is urged against the Asiatic sojourn of the 
apostle that the tradition regarding it arose from a confusion 
of the apostle with a namesake of his, John the Presbyter. 
Papias, it is said, mentions the two Johns in a well-known 
passage preserved by Eusebius; we may suppose, then, 
that towards the end of the first century John the Presbyter 
resided at Ephesus, and tradition somehow came to confuse 
him with John the Apostle. The passage from Papias is 
given by Eusebius' as follows:—‘If perchance anyone 
came who had followed the teaching of the elders (xpecpurépois) 
I used to inquire after the discourses of the elders 
(3rpecButépwv), What Andrew, or what Peter said (eizev), 
or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, or 
any other of the disciples of the Lord, and what things 
Aristion and the elder (rpec8trepos) John, the disciples of 
the Lord, say” (Aéyovew). I must content myself with a 
few remarks on this famous passage, on which so much has 
been written. It will be noted that Papias mentions the 
name of John twice, first in connection with what he was 
reported to have said, then with what he says or is. 
reported to say. But I am strongly of opinion that in both 
instances the same John is meant, and he John the Apostle. 
If the apostle lived till the end of the first century at 
Ephesus, Papias may very well have collected his earlier 
sayings and his later. The present (Aéyovow) does not 
necessitate what would be an improbable supposition in 
regard to the apostle, that the John in question was alive 
when Papias wrote; it may mean that he was alive when 
Papias was collecting his material or, as Drummond suggests,” 
that Papias possessed written traditions professing to come 
down from him and Aristion. And if the passage can 
thus be understood to refer in both instances to the same: 


'H. E. iii., 39.  * Jbid., pp. 200-204. 
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John, I believe, it must be. For the apostles are called 
*“* Presbyters ’’ in the first member of the extract, while 
John in the second member gets the same title. Why 
should Papias in the same context refer to two different 
persons in such ambiguous fashion? Nor can it be main- 
tained that in the first member the ‘ Presbyters” are not 
apostles, but disciples of the apostles, as if Papias meant 
that he made his inquiries as to what the apostles had said, 
from those who had followed the disciples of the apostles ; 
for this sense of “ Presbyter”’ would conflict with that in 
the second member, where John is described at once as 
‘ Presbyter ” and disciple of the Lord. The only consistent, 
as well as the natural, view of the passage is that Papias 
inquired from disciples of the apostles in reference to the 
sayings of the latter and of other immediate followers of 
Christ. But if such is the sense in which Papias used the 
term “ Presbyter”’ in the earlier portion of the passage, 
he surely cannot in the latter portion have meant by John 
the “ Presbyter” any other than John the Apostle. By 
applying the title “‘ Presbyter ’’ to him in the second instance 
and by distinguishing him from Aristion as something 
more than a simple disciple of the Lord, he shows that he 
is still speaking of John the Apostle. 

In the article already referred to, Ladeuze objects that the 
application of the title “ Presbyter ”’ to John in the second 
instance is not enough to identify him with the apostle, and 
he argues that, in the language of Papias, Aristion also was 
a “ Presbyter”:* But this is certainly not the fact. Papias’ 
language shows, indeed, that all the Presbyters were disciples 
of the Lord, but not at all that all the disciples were 
Presbyters. 

I conclude, then, that it is at least extremely probable that 
Papias speaks of only one John, and that he was the apostle. 
It is true Eusebius understood him to speak of two different 
persons of the name, but then it must be borne in mind 
that the historian was anxious to find some second John 
on whom he might father the Apocalypse.* At any rate, 

?“ Mais Aristion n’est il pas dit, lui aussi, disciple du Seigneur? Or, pour 
étre du nombre des presbytres du premier membre, il suffit, d’aprés le texte 
de ce premier membre, d’étre disciple du Seigneur.” R. B., p. 567. 

*« On craint d’étre dupe ici du désir qu’ eurent des Péres du IIe sidcle 
@avoir deux,Jean, pour attribuer & l’un l’Apocalypse, 4 l'autre I’ Evangile. 
Renan, Les Evangiles, p. 427. 
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Eusebius never for a moment doubted about the residence 
at Ephesus of the apostle, nor about his being the author 
of the Fourth Gospel. 

But, secondly, even supposing that Papias speaks of two 
Johns, “ there is not a particle of evidence that the character 
and circumstances and work of “John the Elder” could 
have suggested some of the chief elements in the tradition 
regarding John the Apostle, which we are discussing. It 
is not by any means clear that he even resided in Asia, and 
there is no ground whatever for thinking that he was a man 
of commanding personality and influence.” We may 
surely ask, how could such a person be confused with the 
famous apostle by a man like Polycrates, who was Bishop 
of Ephesus itself, and who must have been born at least 
about the year 125? 

I have dwelt at some length on the apostle’s residence in 
Asia, because it has been so much questioned recently, and 
is vitally connected with the main inquiry as to the author- 
ship of the Gospel. I have touched upon the main diffi- 
culties raised against it, and I think we may confidently 
conclude that they in no way shake the united testimony 
of Irenzus, Polycrates, Tertullian, Clement and Polycarp. 
But if the apostle lived at Ephesus till the time of Trajan 
(98-117), and if it was there and about that time that the 
Gospel first appeared, a strong presumption is surely created 
that tradition is right in naming St. John as its author. 

I shall now proceed to indicate briefly the direct evidence 
that goes to confirm this presumption. We have seen how 
St. Irenzeus not only refers to St. John’s residence at Ephesus, 
but states distinctly that while there he published his Gospel. 
But the testimony of Irenzus is specially valuable on account 
of the relation he bore to St. Polycarp. In his letter to 
Florinus, written towards the end of his life, Irenzeus tells 
how he can recall the general mode of life and personal 
appearance of Polycarp, together with the discourses which 
he delivered to the people, also how Polycarp would speak 
of his familiar intercourse with John and with the rest of 
those who had seen the Lord, and how he would call their 
words to remembrance. Then he adds: ‘ Whatsoever 
things he had heard from them respecting the Lord, both 


Stanton, iid., p. 168. 
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with regard to His miracles and His teaching, Polycarp 
having thus received from the eye-witnesses of the Word 
of Life, would recount them all in harmony with the 
Scriptures. These things, through God’s mercy which 
was upon me, I then listened to attentively, and treasured 
them up not on paper, but in my heart.’’ In the light of 
this passage we are surely justified in concluding that 
Irenzus’ confident views regarding the Fourth Gospel and 
its author were nothing different from the views of Poly- 
carp, which are said to have been “in harmony with the 
Scriptures.”” Now, Polycarp was martyred in 155, and at 
the time of his death he had been a Christian for eighty- 
six years,’ so that he must have been alive during most of 
the time that St. John resided in Asia. Surely such a man 
must have known who was the author of the Fourth Gospel, 
and had he not accepted the Johannine authorship, Irenzeus 
could never have spoken of it in the confident and un- 
doubting manner that he does. 

St. Clement, of Alexandria, relying, according to Eusebius, 
on the “tradition of early presbyters,” informs us that : 
“Last of all, John, perceiving that the corporal things 
(apparently the human side of Christ’s personality) ,were 
made manifest in the (other) Gospels, urged on by his 
friends and inspired by God, wrote a spiritual (rvevparixov) 
Gospel.” * And elsewhere Clement leaves no room for 
doubt as to the John he means, for he quotes the Gospel 
I. 18 as the words of “John, the Apostle.’ ‘* Similarly 
Tertullian: “‘ First of all there comes to hand the preamble 
of John to his Gospel, which shows what he previously was, 
who had to become flesh: ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God,”’* &c. Nor is there any 
doubt as to what John Tertullian means. Referring to 
Rome, he writes: ‘“‘ How happy is its Church on which 
apostles poured forth all their doctrinesalong with their blood; 
where Peter endures a passion like his Lord’s; where Paul 
wins his crown in a death like John’s*; where the Apostle 
John was first plunged, unhurt, into boiling oil, and thence 
remitted to his island exile! ”’’ So, too, Theophilus, Bishop 
of Antioch, writing between 180 and 185, quotes the opening 

Ep. to Flor., Euseb., H. E.v. 20. * Martyr. Polyc. ix. * Hypotyp., apud 
Euseb., H. E. vi. 4. * Strom. v. 12. ® Adv. Prax. xxi. * John the 
Baptist, beheaded, like Paul. 7 De Praescr. adv. Haer. xxxvi. 
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verses of the Gospel and ascribes them to John, whom 
he regards as “one of the inspired” (oi rveyuaro?dpot). 
And the Muratorian Canon, dating perhaps about 170,' 
ascribes the Gospel to John “one of the disciples,” “an 
eye-witness and ear-witness ” of the things he records. 

Owing to the fact that the Apostolic Fathers and Apolo- 
gists seldom name the sources from which they are quoting, 
and that most of the literature of the second century has 
perished, these are the earliest explicit references we possess 
to the authorship of the Gospel. But it is worthy of note 
that about this same period, the last quarter of the second 
century, the Gospel was both received by the Gnostics and 
ascribed to the Apostle John.” This means that in three- 
quarters of a century after the time assigned to St. John’s 
death, both the Catholic Church and the heretics of the time 
agreed in regarding the Gospel as the work of the apostle. 
How is such unanimity to be explained, unless the tradition 
of Johannine authorship came down from the beginning ? 

And what emphasises this agreement is the fact that not 
a dissentient voice is heard in the first three centuries, 
except from an obscure sect or coterie whom St. Epiphanius 
calls the Alogi. And even the Alogi rejected the Johannine 
authorship not on historical but critical grounds, while the 
fact that they ascribed it to Cerinthus, a contemporary of 
St. John, affords the clearest proof that they thought its 
early date unquestionable. Their opposition, too, must 
have been very insignificant,’ for in spite of it, Irenzeus, 
Clement and Tertullian speak as if the Gospel was 
universally received and recognised to be John’s, and 
Eusebius,‘ with the literature of the first three centuries 
before him, classes the Gospel among the universally acknow- 
ledged Scriptures, says it is “well known to all the churches 
under Heaven” and the unquestioned work of the Apostle 
John. 

If we add to these considerations that many of the disciples 
of the apostle must have survived till after the middle of the 


1 Ad Autol. ii. 22. 

* Epiphan., Haer. xxxi. 27; xxxiii. 3-7. Origen, Comm. on John vi. 2. 

* Ladeuze (R. B., p. 569) holds there were no Alogi except Caius of Rome, 
and the same view was held by Dr. Salmon and is thought probable by 
Schwartz. 

*H. E. iii. 25. 
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second century, and that they would have been bound to 
protest against the ascription to their master of a Gospel so 
unlike the Synoptics unless it was really his, I think we may 
rest well satisfied that the traditional view is not mistaken. 
Mistakes about authorship have indeed been made, but 
never, I believe, such a mistake as this. A universal error 
within three-quarters of a century of St. John’s death, 
within twenty years of the death of some of his disciples, 
and this about a work that from its very nature must have 
been criticised and canvassed from the first, seems to be 
almost unintelligible. Professor Bacon' coolly supposes 
that the whole world allowed itself to be led astray by some 
unknown redactor, who in John xxi. 24 ascribed the work 
to the apostle; but this only shows how critics who profess 
to find the traditional view surrounded by insuperable 
difficulties, will “‘ strain out a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
No difficulty arising out of the traditional view is at all 
comparable to that involved in the impeachment of history 
implied by its rejection. The one great difficulty against 
St. John’s authorship is that of supposing that a work like 
the Fourth Gospel could have been written by a man who 
began life as a Galilean fisherman. But, inspiration apart, 
what do we know about the genius, or even the opportunities, 
of the son of Zebedee? Already, immediately after the 
Ascension, while he was still very young, he stands forth in 
the Acts as the most prominent apostle after Peter, and 
who can tell how much he gained afterwards from the 
experiences of a long life and protracted contact with 
Greek civilisation at Ephesus? At any rate, his authorship 
of the Gospel is better attested than the authorship of the 
majority of ancient works, and one may well ask with a 
writer in The Nineteenth Century :? “‘Is there any scholar 
who, on grounds of literary evidence, will accept the 
literature of classical antiquity, and will accept it as a whole, 
and yet will reject the Fourth Gospel?” Difficulties there 
are, no doubt, but I believe the evidence, taken as a whole, 
proves that in some true and real sense St. John is the 
author of the work. This does not, indeed, preclude the 
possibility that under his inspired direction some disciple 
might have thrown it into form, but I see no sufficient reason 


1 Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1907, p. 124 ff * Nov., 1907, p. 836. 
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to admit even this, and I regard the whole Gospel, both as 
to form and substance, with perhaps the exception of the 
last two verses, as the work of the apostle. In conclusion, 
let me remind the reader that during the past year the 
Biblical Commission declared the historical argument for 
the Johannine authorship of the Gospel to be so strong that 
the reasons adduced against it by critics in no way weaken 
the force of the tradition.’ 


J. MacRory. 


‘See Ins THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, July, 1907. 





Che Living Waae. 


In Dr. Harty’s articles on this question there are one or 
two points on which I have not found conviction. I have 
not given the subject sufficient thought to justify me in 
saying that his argument is invalid; but though this is 
not a department of theology in which I have taken at 
any time a very special interest, I may, perhaps, represent 
something more than average knowledge of the question, 
so that readers of this Journal may find it to their advantage 
if he will kindly explain, as I am sure he can, the difficulties 
which occur to one like me. Perhaps he has done so 
already. In that case I would ask him kindly to repeat 
himself, varying the form as well as expanding and illus- 
trating it, so that we may be able to see our way, even 
though not so clearly as he. 

I am able to accept nearly all his conclusions: the main 
difficulty which I feel, and which, as he states (p. 177), 
is felt by many experts in the subject, is connected with 
the principle in which he finds the ethical basis of the 
right to a living wage. There is one of his conclusions 
to which I could not subscribe in the present state of my 
knowledge: that “ buyers are bound [in strict justice to 
those by whom what they purchase was produced] to give 
a price which will enable the employer to grant a living 
wage to his workmen” (p. 428). Perhaps the clause 
which I have inserted distorts the meaning; and it is 
possible that I draw conclusions from the sentence which it 
will not yield. I shall try to formulate a question which 


will give an opportunity of fuller and possibly clearer 
explanation. 
I 


And, first, with regard to the basis of the right to a 
living wage—a right which I am not at all disposed to 
deny—three main views are set forth in Dr. Harty’s first 
article. According to the first view, which he himself 
adopts, ‘the living wage is the present-day expression 
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of the workingman’s claim to the common goods of the 
race” (p. 427); according to the second, the right “is 
based on the equality which ought to exist between the 
wages and the energies expended by the workman” 
(p. 183); while the third holds that the right is to “be 
defended on the principle of just price” (p. 184). I will 
say at once that I have no sympathy with the second of 
these views. Dr. Harty, as I understand him, is of opinion 
that the third may, and should, be defended, so that it 
would come in substance to the first. This is precisely 
what I do not understand, and should like to see more fully 
explained. In the present state of my knowledge I cannot 
reduce the third view to the first; and it is the third, not 
the first, that I am disposed to regard as the right view. 

I think myself justified in assuming that Dr. Harty 
regards the contract between workman and employer 
as one of sale, the wages received being a true price of the 
labour given. There are some theologians, I know, who 
either refuse altogether to admit that human labour may 
be bought and sold; or at least contend that it is not 
like other “ wares,’ and so must be bought under special 
conditions. I do not deny that there are aspects—of 
freedom, morality, merit of reward in the next life— 
under which it is much superior to what we are wont to 
call wares or merchandise; but I fail to see how this 
affects the question, since it is not under these aspects 
that labour is a matter of contract between workman 
and employer. The contract between them is not merely 
one of do ut des; the labourer, where he can, makes it a 
condition of giving that he shall get in wages the equiva- 
lent of his labour; the employer, the equivalent of his 
money. That is the very essence of a contract of sale, the 
equivalent being determined by common estimation, as a 
rule, provided this is not the result of unjust pressure. 

I assume, moreover, that Dr. Harty does not measure 
the justice of sales of all kinds by the rule of supply and 
demand merely, but admits that undue pressure may 
make a bargain unjust, where the supply is limited and 
the buyer’s necessity so great as to leave him practically 
no option but to enter into the contract. When in flying 
from assassins, one needs a boat to cross a river, the fact 
that there is but one boat to be had will not justify its 
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owner in making an exorbitant charge for the use of it, 
though in such circumstances there is no one who would 
not give almost all he possessed for the use of a boat. 

The difficulty which I feel about wages will, I think, be 
more manifest if I am allowed to raise the following 
question :—Is there anything peculiar about the sale of 
labour by reason of which the contract may be unjust 
to the seller—the labourer—because of pressure brought 
to bear on him to force him to resign some part of his share 
in the common property of the race; whereas a contract 
of selling, let us say, a pair of boots or a sack of corn, would 
not necessarily be unjust, even though it were made in the 
same circumstances and under precisely similar pressure ? 
Is there anything peculiarly sacred—in the sense of giving 
a right to a share in the store which is common tojthe race— 
about labour more than there is about its result and 
representative, the wares which it produces ? 

It will be admitted, I think, that labour can be sold in 
two ways: (1) directly to an employer who uses it to 
improve raw material which is to remain his—the 
employer’s—property after it has been improved; and 
(2) in its result, as when a bootmaker sells boots made by 
himself for himself. Small farmers and _ agricultural 
labourers live in almost precisely the same way—by labour ; 
but whereas the labourer sells his labour to the farmer, 
the farmer sells the fruit of his labour, more or less directly, 
to the consumer. The question I have raised is, whether 
there is about the labourer’s contract with the farmer 
anything peculiar which does not apply to the farmer’s 
contract with the merchant, by reason of which in one case, 
but not in the other, pressure applied to force a sale might 
deprive the seller of his due share in the common property. 

I do not see how, if you insist—as Dr. Harty does, follow- 
ing very high authority—on the labourer’s duty of pre- 
serving his life, and his right to a share in the common 
store, as the basis of his right to a living wage—how, if 
you insist on this, you can deny the farmer or bootmaker 
a right to what may be called a living price for his corn 
or his boots; so that, as I see things, the whole question 
would come to this: What is the just price of any com- 
modity, whether labour or the fruit of labour ? 

It is not usual, however, to make it a condition of just 
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price—let us say of boots—that the seller, as being under 
obligation to support life, must not be deprived by the 
contract of his share of the common property of the race. 
A contract of sale may be unjust to the seller by reason 
of pressure brought to bear on him to sell; but, as I have 
hitherto understood the raison détre of this condition, 
it is admitted on the ground that otherwise the seller 
could not be deemed to have freely parted with his corn, 
boots, or whatever else he may have sold; not on the 
ground that he is kept from his due share of some other 
store of which he is not yet in actual possession. To be 
enabled to live fairly comfortably—which means to have 
a moderate share of what the Creator has provided—is, 
no doubt, the reason why farmers and bootmakers labour 
to produce or improve things ; as it is also the reason why, 
having produced them, they will not sell them—without 
pressure which is deemed unjust, at least in certain cases— 
except for a price that will enable them to live in frugal 
comfort. In that sense desire of frugal comfort is one 
of the most potent of the factors that go to make what is 
called the “common estimation,’ which is recognised 
as one of the conditions of just price. To me, however, 
it seems one thing to say that desire of a moderate share 
of the goods provided by God for the support of humanity, 
is one of the most potent of the factors that go to determine 
what is a free and therefore a just contract of sale; and 
another thing to maintain that should that desire not be 
satisfied the contract may be unjust, not precisely because 
the seller was not sufficiently free in resigning his right 
to what he sold, but because by force of some kind he was 
deprived of access to some other good in which God had 
given him a share. This second view may be true; and, 
should Dr. Harty accept it as his, I have no doubt that he 
will be able to show that it is based on solid reasons: no 
one will be more gratified than I to see this established. 

To illustrate the view that I have deemed reasonable 
hitherto, let me put the following case:—A multi- 
millionaire, flying from assassins, comes to a river which 
he cannot cross except in a boat; there is but one boat, 
for the use of which its owner demands a great sum; not 
so much, however, as, in this case, would deprive the 
payer of reasonable hope of not only comfortable but 
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luxurious maintenance. We are all agreed, I assume, 
that the contract of sale is unjust; yet no one is thereby 
kept out of a comfortable, nay, even luxurious, living. It 
is unjust because the man who pays the money does not 
part with his goods with sufficient freedom, and not because 
he is kept from his due share of the common store. If 
this be so in any one case of sale, it must be deemed to be 
so in all other cases, unless in so far as a difference may be 
established. 

This, perhaps, is the most convenient place to discuss 
the argument which is based on the received doctrine 
that goods are, to some extent, common property in cases 
of extreme necessity: Dr. Harty refers to this on p. 180. 
I do not regard his contention as in any way absurd or 
inconceivable. As far as possibility goes I can very easily 
conceive God to have given all men a right to the goods 
of the earth subject to two conditions: (1) that in cases 
of extreme necessity, when it is impossible to live by labour, 
each one may without labour take as much as will support 
life ; -and (2) that in case the person who is in need can 
and does labour, he shall have a right to receive in payment 
not only what is necessary for bare support, but what will 
enable him to live in frugal comfort. Granted the possi- 
bility of all this, I think it may be contended with some 
show of reason that the second of the conditions just 
mentioned is new, and should not be introduced merely 
on its being shown to be possible. Perhaps it was possible 
for God to grant us all a right, in case of necessity, when 
we cannot labour, not only to a bare support, but to 
modest comforts; an order which, however possible, 
is not recognised as having been actually established. 

As far, therefore, as my present knowledge goes, I do 
not see why we should not prescribe the same conditions 
for the contract of sale of labour as for that of any other 
commodity, recognising always that the object for which 
the average man labours is to be enabled to live in frugal 
comfort. Without hope of this few would labour as work- 
men do, except under such compulsion as, at least when 
it is not general, makes the sale of labour as of all other 
commodities unjust to the seller. 

I am not disposed to deny that by basing the workman’s 
right to a living wage, not only on what is required for 
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a free contract of sale, but on the obligation under which 
he lies to support life, the writer of the Encyclical Rerum 
novarum seems to imply that the basis of the right is some 
claim which the workman has to frugal comfort, on condi- 
tion of work, antecedently to his bargain with his employer. 
Perhaps what is meant is that antecedently to the bargain 
there are natural conditions which secure that the common 
estimate of the value of labour shall be such as to make 
its just price sufficient to provide the seller with frugal 
comfort, when this does not interfere with the buyer’s 
reasonable profits or proprietorial rights. Should the 
Encyclical not be capable of this interpretation, I, at least, 
shall feel in need of and thankful for some solution of the 
difficulties which I have been trying to set forth. 


IL. 


I turn now to the second point on which I do not yet 
see my way to accept Dr. Harty’s view—that “‘ buyers 
are bound [in strict justice to those by whose labour what 
is bought was produced] to give a price which will enable 
the employer to grant a living wage to his workmen.” 


That is, as I understand it: he who buys a coat commits 
strict injustice against the tailor by whom it was made, 
on the supposition that he—the tailor—was a hired work- 
man, and that he did not receive a living wage; and also 
supposing that the price paid for the coat is not sufficient 
to enable the man’s employer to pay him such a wage. 
I have already expressed a hope that my parenthesis 
does not distort the meaning of Dr. Harty’s sentence ; 
and I am no less anxious that the case which I have now 
given in illustration should be to the point and its solution 
such as he would accept. In matters of this kind it is so easy 
to construe statements unfairly: all I can say is that I 
have no wish to do so, but only to bring out the truth. 
The only reason given for this conclusion, as far as I can 
find, is the following :—“‘ It is evident from what has been 
already said that the obligation in strict justice [of paying 
a labourer a living wage] binds, in the first place, the 
employer, who is the immediate recipient of the fruit of 
the worker’s toil. The obligation, however, does not rest 
solely on him, because he is not the only beneficiary of 
the labourer’s work ; there are many receivers of the good 
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which the workingman helped to produce; in fact every 
buyer down to the consumer, or at least the last who 
utilises the product, has obligations towards the producer ’ 

(p. 427). 

Phe obligation in strict justice, therefore, arises from 
the fact that he who buys an article for less than what is 
necessary to enable the employer of the man who made 
it“to give him a living wage, is a receiver of some part of 
the workman’s property. Is this a fair statement of the 
reason assigned ? And is the reason valid ? 

Let us compare the hired workman’s case with that of 
others. A butcher sells a joint cut from the carcase of an 
ox that had been owned by A., but fed on corn belonging 
to B. This B., no doubt, has a claim against A. for injury 
done by the ox; but has he a claim against the butcher 
also, as receiver of his—B.’s—goods? Has he a claim on 
the same grounds against the purchaser of the beef ? 

Or take the case of an artist who paints a masterpiece 
of great value on canvas that belonged to another. When 
the picture is finished the man who owned the canvas has 
a claim against the painter; but does he continue to own 
the canvas? If the painter sells the picture before satisfy- 
ing the claim of the owner of the canvas, does he transfer 
to the purchaser any part of the obligation under which 
he lay, of making restitution to the amount of the worth 
of the canvas, on the ground that this still belongs to its. 
former owner and clamat domino ? 

I have not been accustomed to look on buyers in cases. 
of this kind as receivers of other people’s property; I 
shall be very much surprised, indeed, if that is Dr. Harty’s 
view; and I do not at present see any reason for dis- 
tinguishing between the labourer who is not paid in full— 
who may, indeed, not have been paid even in part—and 
those whose corn or canvas may have been used up without. 
compensation. All of them contribute something to the 
value of what is bought; the workman his labour, the 
others their corn or canvas. As none have received com- 
pensation for what they gave, they have a claim on the 
person who used up their goods or labour; but if the corn 
and canvas become the property of him who so occupied 
them, leaving only a claim on his person to the previous. 
owner, how can work sold to an employer of labour leave 
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a claim not on the employer’s person merely but on the 
product ? What would become of us if we were liable for 
the wages-bills of all those from whom, immediately or . 
mediately, we may have purchased anything ? 

At the risk of digression I may state here that I never 
could regard as valid the claim put forward on many plat- 
forms during a stage, happily now passed, of the Irish 
land agitation—a claim that improvements made on farms 
were so much the property of the tenants by whom they 
were made, that the landlords could not justly sell or let 
them as part of the farm; so that “ grabbers,” as they 
were called, were held to be in unrightful possession of the 
property of their predecessors. I do not refer to land 
of so poor a quality that after the improvements were 
made these might be reasonably deemed the principal 
part of the property. I refer to the ordinary Irish farm, 
of which the principal part is the land itself; and I do not 
deny that there may have been a claim in strict justice 
against the landlord’s person for the value of the improve- 
ments. But if accession in its various forms is to be 
recognised as a title valid in justice, I cannot see how, in 
cases of this kind, improvements made do not become 
the property of the owner of the farm—the landlord— 
who can sell or let the whole concern, land and improve- 
ments, to any other tenant; that is, on the expiration 
of the contract with the present holder, and on condition 
of satisfying any claim he may have on his—the landlord’s— 
person by reason of improvements made upon his property. 

The only principle on which I can conceive buyers of 
goods to be bound to compensate the workmen by whom 
the goods were produced, for any injury done them in 
being compelled to work for less than a living wage, is 
that by not giving a sufficient price buyers aid and abet 
employers in doing injury of this kind. I do not see my 
way to deny the possibility of cases in which this would 
hold ; but I do not look on the principle as being of any 
practical value in ordinary commercial life. The poor 
man who buys a coat or a sack of flour is not in a position 
to make the necessary inquiries as to whether the maker 
or producer was sweated and so deprived of a living wage, 
by an employer for whom and in circumstances wherein 
this would be strict injustice. 
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iil. 

I deem it well to repeat that, as far as my opinion may 
be of any value—and in. matters of this kind I do not 
myself set much value on it—I am an advocate of a living 
wage to the same extent practically as Dr. Harty. I have 
hitherto been accustomed to base the labourer’s claim on 
the recognised conditions of just price, regarding the con- 
tract as one of sale, which may be unjust to either of the 
parties as a result of error or pressure. That the average 
man does not and will not work as labourers work, except 
under pressure or for a living wage, I do not think it 
necessary to prove. It is a question, therefore, in buying 
and selling labour as in all other contracts of sale, whether, 
when the seller does not receive a living wage, the pressure 
which has been applied to him is just or unjust in the 
circumstances ; whether, that is, the contract is sufficiently 
free to safeguard the natural independence of the workman. 
A much wider issue is thus raised, on which, perhaps, the 
safest way to come to a decision would be to take up 
separately and compare the various minor questions in- 
volved—the different ways in which pressure may be 
applied to compel a sale of labour or any other commodity. 

Should the pressure be so general as to affect the common 
estimate of the value of the thing sold—of labour as of 
other things—I do not see my way to regard as unjust 
a price or wage which the average seller would be disposed 
to accept in the circumstances, however in other circum- 
stances he might hold out for better. This is to be under- 
stood on the supposition that the pressure has not been 
produced artificially by those who buy, by means calculated 
to secure cheap bargains for themselves. In that case 
I regard it as a nice question in ethics whether the common 
estimate of what it would be well to give or accept as the 
price of commodities, is to be deemed the measure of their 
value, so as to leave the bargain just on both sides. The 
received teaching as regards monopolies implies that in 
such circumstances common estimate of what it would be 
well to give or accept is not the measure of a just price. 
I am disposed to apply this to the market for labour as 
well as for all other wares; and to pressure, however pro- 
duced—by capitalists with a view to purchasing labour 
cheap, as well as by labourers, with a view to selling it for 
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more than it would be held to be worth if the market were 
left perfectly free and open. Father Slater touched on 
this aspect of the question in an article which appeared 
in this Journal in July, 1906—an article which I read 
with interest, and which I regard as helpful. 

It is, moreover, for the rulers of States so to frame laws, 
man tribunals, distribute taxes and other national burthens, 
and make other arrangements, as not only to prevent these 
unjust combinations, but to protect the weaker party, 
whether labourers or employers, from what may be deemed 
inequitable, though possibly not strictly unjust, pressure, 
in times of trade depression, however occasioned. I 
know well that this is a matter of extreme delicacy, 
needing the greatest caution; but I am no less persuaded 
that caution should not amount to absolute non-interference, 
as has been the case too often and too long. Such State 
interference has, undoubtedly, had a beneficial effect in 
the long-continued Irish land controversy; there is no 
reason why other disputes should not be settled in like 
manner. It may take some pressure applied to Govern- 
ments to induce them to make the effort ; and it is a pity, 
no doubt, that this should be so. As long as the pressure 
is reasonable in proportion to the grievances that have to 
be redressed, I do not find it in me to denounce it as 
immoral; just as I cannot bring myself to denounce as 
immoral combinations, whether of employers or of 
labourers, formed with a view to safeguard the rights of 
the members, by reasonable pressure applied to those 
who may be disposed to treat them harshly, even though 
this harsh, inequitable treatment should not amount to 
violation either of strict justice or of the law of the land. 


W. McDona Lp. 





Che Origin and Development of Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Chapters in the 
irish Church. 


THE question of the origin and development especially of 
the Cathedral Chapters in Ireland may seem at first sight 
devoid of special difficulty. The reader who examines 
cursorily such works as Cotton’s Fasti Hibernia Ecclesiae, 
or Ware’s Bishops, can see at a glance that not a single one 
of our Irish chapters can be traced back to an earlier date 
than about the latter half of the twelfth or the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century. But if he pursue his investigations 
further he may also discover that the Cathedral Chapters 
then established consisted mainly of Secular Canons. He 
may be perfectly certain that these bodies owe their origin 
to the reform movement of the twelfth century, directed 
with regard to this. particular item principally by the ex- 
ample of the English Church. 

But though the Secular Canons as such made their 
appearance in the ranks of the Irish clergy at this com- 
paratively late period, it may still be asked, did not the 
canonical life, the Regula Canonica, make its way into 
Ireland during the distinctly Celtic period of the Irish 
church? Is it possible that the great movement begun 
by Chrodegang in the year 760, and pushed forward so 
energetically by the ecclesiastical and secular authorities 
on the Continent, did not produce some impression upon the 
organisation of Irish ecclesiastical life? This is the problem 
with which we wish to grapple in the present series of 
articles ; and involving as it does an examination of the 
whole Irish clerical organisation, and especially of the so- 
called monasticism of the Irish church, it is one of the 
most serious that can be faced by anyone who wishes to 


understand the developments of ecclesiastical life in Celtic 
Treland. 
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The difficulty is mcreased by the fact that none of our 
numerous writers on ecclesiastical history have devoted 
their energies to an elucidation of this problem, contenting 
themselves with a few general statements embodied in 
their treatment of some other subject. Unable, therefore, 
to refer our readers to books in which they may find a treat- 
ment of the general question, we propose, for the sake of 
clearness and completeness, to trace the history of the 
canonical life on the Continent, where the sources of ecclesi- 
astical history at our disposal are more numerous than the 
similar records of our own country ; and then, in the light of 
the knowledge so acquired, to examine our native literature, 
Latin and Irish, and see if it is not possible to discover in 
the Irish ecclesiastical organisation a reflex of the great 
continental developments. 

In the early centuries of the Church, the Presbyterium, 
or College of Priests, belonging to the cathedral city formed 
the bishop’s council, and took the place exactly of the later 
Canons. The bishop was bound to consult them on all 
important questions affecting the welfare of the diocese, 
but more especially in regard to the alienation of Church 
property, the ordination of candidates for the ecclesiastical 
state, and the judicial examination of charges advanced 
against any member of the diocesan clergy. Whenever 
a vacancy occurred by the death or removal of the bishop, 
the government of the diocese sede vacante devolved upon 
the city clergy, who had, furthermore, a preponderating 
voice in the choice of a successor.’ 

But though the city clergy formed the bishop’s council 
they could not as yet, owing to the persecutions and the 
generally hostile attitude of the secular authority, come 
together with the bishop to form an ecclesiastical community, 
or live a common life. In other words, the Vita Communis 
of later days was then practically unknown. In the 
fourth century, however, when, after the conversion of 
Constantine, the Christian religion, in all its forms, was 
guaranteed State protection, the monastic life carried west- 


‘Leo I., cxii. Qu. 2. Sine exceptione decernimus ne quis episcopus de 
rebus ecclesiae suae quicquam donare vel commutare vel vendere 
nisi cum totius cleri tractatu et consensu. 

*Concil. Ephes. Part I., c. 31, 34. Hefele, Konziliengesch. Freiburg I. 
(383-386). 
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ward by the anti-Arian refugees’ began to secure adherents 
amongst the Christians of Italy and Gaul, and the increasing 
enthusiasm for monasticism naturally produced its effects 
upon the contemporary organisation of the clergy. 

In many dioceses in France, Italy, Africa and Spain, 
the bishop, acting under the inspiration of Eastern 
monasticism, brought the clergy of his cathedral city 
together in a common house, and placed them under a 
rule of common life. Bishop Eusebius of Vercelli (373), 
who had imbibed the monastic spirit during his years of 
exile in Egypt, is the first of whom we have any record who 
favoured this development.? This example was followed 
by St. Ambrose’ at Milan, by St. Augustine at Hippo,‘ and 
by Bishop Baudin in Tours. St. Martin, Bishop of Tours 
(+ 397), and St. Honoratus, founder of the monastery in 
the Island of Lerins, and, later, Bishop of Arles (425), estab- 
lished great monastic schools in which the clergy of the 
whole district were educated; and the bishops sent out 
from such institutions soon carried the movement over Gaul, 
Italy and Spain. When St. Augustine was sent into 
England (597), he was directed by Pope Gregory the Great 
to adopt this organisation for the clergy in England.* 

These institutions partook in a measure both of the 
monastic and of the secular clergy organisation. The 
members were bound to poverty, chastity and obedience. 
All things, apparently, were to be in common. But still 
they differed widely from the later Benedictine or Columban 
monks. There was no common rule which they followed. 
Each house had its own regulations, which were drawn up 
by its own superior, and depended entirely upon his will. 
If his subjects did not like these, they might retire and seek 


* Athanasius and his companions Isidore and Ammonius were the first to 
introduce monasticism into the Western Church. Lerins (St. Honoratus), 
Marmoutier (St. Martin) and Marseilles (John Cassian) were the most famous 
monasteries of the early part of the fifth century. 

*Migne P. L., 3, 1207, Epistle of St. Ambrose. 

* Migne P. L., I., 755, Conjessio S. Augustini, lib. 8, c. 6. 

*Possidius Vita Augustini, c. 11. 

* Letter of Pope Gregory to St. Augustine: Sed quia fraternitas tua 
monasterii regulis erudita, seorsum fieri non debet a clericis suis, in ecclesia 
Anglorum hance debet conversationem instituere . . . in quibus nullus 
eorum ex his qui possidebant aliquid, suum esse dicebant, sed erant eis omnia 
communia. 
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some other cloister. There was not at this time the vow 
of obedience to a rule and to a superior, which later on, 
under the influence of Columbanus and of St. Benedict, 
became the distinguishing feature of the monastic life. 
In other words, as the theologians would say, the element 
of stability was wanting. Now this peculiar quasi-monastic 
organisation of the city clergy, for there was question only 
of the clergy attached to the cathedral city, begun in the 
fourth century, and carried to perfection during the fifth and 
sixth centuries, is of the greatest importance in our examina- 
tion of the developments of the Irish church. There we are 
confronted with what appears to all inquirers an almost in- 
soluble problem—namely, the completely monastic character 
of the organisation of the clergy, especially after the first 
quarter of the sixth century. It seems to have escaped 
notice that the same difficulty must be faced in every 
other Christian country of Europe. 

With the spread of the Benedictine monasteries on the 
Continent,’ the secular clergy, or those who did not follow 
the rule of Benedict, began to lose their enthusiasm for the 
common life. The Council of Toledo (633)? ordered that the 
bishop in each diocese should have two seminaries—one 
in which he himself, his city priests, and his deacons should 
live together, the other attached to the episcopal residence, 
in which the candidates for the clerical state should receive 
a proper training under the eyes of the bishop or his re- 
presentative. But owing to the decline of the ecclesias- 
tical spirit in the seventh and eighth centuries, caused by 
the political disturbances of the time, the influence of the 
new elements introduced into the domains of the old Roman 
Empire, and the interferences of the nobility in the dis- 
ciplinary regulations of the Church, the common life for the 
clergy broke down, and they, in a very unqualified sense, 
became a truly secular clergy, rough, uneducated, un- 
acquainted with discipline. 

Fortunately, however, the new line of rulers in the 
Frankish dominions, after the overthrow of the weak and 
dissolute Merovingian monarchs, had a great interest in 
bringing about a thorough reformation in the ecclesiastical 

* St. Benedict, founded in 529 the Monastery of Monte Cassino. 


* Concil. Tolet. IV., c. 21, 22, 23. Sickness and old age are the only causes 
mentioned which could excuse from the duty of following the common life. 
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body. The selection of the bishops had in the main de- 
volved upon them, and in their anxiety to secure worthy 
candidates they turned to the Benedictine monasteries, 
where even still something of the old spirit remained. 
The bishops so selected, imbued as they were with the 
spirit of St. Benedict, made a serious effort to introduce 
their rule amongst their clergy, with, of course, many 
necessary modifications. Chrodegang, Bishop of Metz, 
introduced (760) the common life into his diocese for the 
clergy of the cathedral church, and drew up for their 
guidance a code of thirty-four chapters,’ borrowed for the 
most part from the Regula Monachorum of St. Benedict. 
They were to live in the one house, dine at a common table, 
sleep in a common dormitory, and be subject in their 
religious exercises and otherwise to a common rule. They 
were encouraged to be obedient to the instructions of the 
bishop and his representative, the archdeacon.’ 

This rule of Chrodegang’s was known as the Regula 
Canonica, and those who adopted it—priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, or clerics, were spoken of as Canonici. It quickly 
spread over the whole Empire under the influence of Pepin 
and Charlemagne. The latter ordained (789) that every 
cleric in his dominions must follow either the monastic or 
the canonical rule—that is to say, he must be either a monk 
in the strict sense, or a secular following the rule of the 
common life. In the synods of the period—Frankfurt, 
Rheims, Arles, Mainz, Tours (813)*—the same decrees were 
laid down by the ecclesiastical and secular authorities ; 
and with such success, that already in the Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (817) the bishops were able to announce that the 
Vita Communis, or Vita Canonica, had been introduced 
into nearly all their dioceses.‘ 

In this Synod of Aix-la-Chapelle a new regulation’ about 


‘The Rule of Chrodegang is printed by Labbé, Coll. Concil. VII., 1444; 
Hardouin, Concil. Germ. IV., 1181; Mansi, Concil. XIV. 313. 
*The Archdeacon could enforce his commands by the imposition of fasting, 


corporal punishment, imprisonment, penance, or even excommunication 
(c. 14-19). 


For these Councils vide Mansi, XIV. (65-91). 
Mansi XIV., 149. Licet plerique auxiliante Christo devote ac religiose cum 


Sibi subjectis vitam canonicam servent institutionem et in plerisque locis 
i dem ordo plenissime servetur. 


* Regula Aquisgranenis, Mansi, XIV. (153-246). 
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the common life of the clergy was drawn up. It consisted 
of one hundred and forty-five chapters, the first one 
hundred and fourteen of which are mere general exhorta- 
tions, while the remaining clauses lay down the rules of the 
organisation. In the main they are an embodiment of 
Chrodegang’s previous constitution, enjoining a common 
dwelling, table, chapel, dormitory, and rule. It may be 
noted that in Chrodegang’s rule the superior of the clergy 
thus living together is referred to as the archdeacon ; in the 
Aix-la-Chapelle scheme he is entitled Provost (Prepositus). 
The main difference between the rules of Aix-la-Chapelle 
and these of the Bishop of Metz is that the former fix a 
rule of life not only for the cathedral clergy, but also extend 
it to priests ministering in the dioceses in churches other 
than the cathedral. These, too, were to be brought together 
and placed under a rule, and these bodies formed what is 
known as the Collegiate Chapters in contradistinction to the 
Cathedral Chapters, which formed the Council of the 
Bishop and assisted him in the administration of his 
diocese.’ 

The : parochial or prebendal system, by which the 
revenues of certain churches was given over to particular 
clergymen ministering in these churches, had not yet been 
fully developed. The old style, according to which the 
whole revenues were collected and handed over to the 
bishop for distribution, was still retained. He set apart a 
certain amount for the support of the Chapters, and this 
was administered by their representatives as something 
distinct from the rest of the diocesan property. Besides, 
the Chapter as such could accept donations from pious 
benefactors, and employ it for the advantage of its members. 
Each candidate aspiring to join their body was required 
at his entrance to hand over his property to the Chapter, 
but he himself retained the right to administer its fruits 
during his own lifetime. All the endowments and funds 
of the Chapter were held in common, but the individual 
members might retain their Mass honoraria, &c., for their 
own private use. 

This system, the Vita CGanonica, soon spread over the 
whole continental church. The Cathedral Chapters existed 


‘Schneider, Die bischoflichen Domkapitel, p. 34. 
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in the cathedral city, and the Collegiate Chapters’ in the 
large towns where a number of priests were required for the 
service of religion. There was then recognised for the 
clergy only the Vita Regularis, or the Vita Canonica ; and 
in many of the dioceses, especially where a Benedictine 
monk had been selected as bishop, the clergy of the cathedral 
lived under the strict Benedictine rule, a fact which will 
explain the presence of the Benedictine Chapters in some 
of the cathedrals of France, England and Germany. 

But towards the end of the ninth century, the canonical 
life of the clergy began to break down. So long as the 
revenues were in common there was no difficulty ; but with 
the substitution of fixed benefices for the parochial clergy, 
and of prebends for the cathedral clergy, in place of the 
old episcopal distribution, the individualistic tendency of 
human nature must soon assert its authority. The Canons 
found it irksome to be obliged to inhabit the same house, 
dine at the same table, sleep in the same dormitory, and be 
subject in all their actions to the same rule; while, on the 
other hand, many of the bishops were not sorry to be 
relieved of what at times must have proved an intolerable 
burthen. The movement downwards began in Cologne, 
where Bishop Giinther, in his anxiety to win over the support 
of the Canons in his quarrel with Rome, distributed the funds 
reserved for the Chapter among the individual members, 
allowing them at the same time to abandon the common 
dwelling and seek homes for themselves, where each would 
be at liberty to do as he pleased, so long as he attended to 
the conventual service of the cathedral. The example of 
the Bishop of Cologne was speedily followed in many of 
the continental dioceses during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries—the period in church history which marks the 
lowest level of the clerical life both in its religious and 
literary aspects. 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century, when, owing 
to the influence of the Clugny reformation, a serious effort 
was being made in many directions to improve the 
spiritual condition of the clergy, various attempts were 
made to re-introduce the Vita Canonica. In some dioceses 

‘It should be noted that the Superior of the Collegiate Chapters was 


usually called Abbas or Abbas Canonicus (Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, II., 54, 
A. 3). 
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the movement was successful ; in others the Canons, having 
once tasted the sweets of freedom, refused to abandon their 
own houses to return to the common life. Those who 
responded to the call and returned were styled Canonics 
Regulares, while those who refused to do so were referred 
to as Canonici Seculares. The leaders in this new movement 
for the re-establishment of the canonical life were Peter 
Damien in Italy ; Ivo, of Chartres, in France; and Gerhoh, 
of Reigersberg, in Germany.’ In many places where the 
Canons refused to return to the common life, the bishops 
introduced monks to take their place in the cathedral church. 
In this way, for example, the Premonstratensiens, who were 
at first strict monks, began to take the place of the Secular 
Chapters, and are referred to as Regular Canons. 

But in spite of all efforts to the contrary the zeal for the 
common life had passed away; and though in many churches 
the Secular Canons were expelled to make way for the » 
Regular Canons or monks, the separatist movement could 
not be stayed, and in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the Secular Canons had become the almost universal rule. 
In these bodies each Canon had his own house or apartments; 
he had his own prebend, in addition to the conventual 
distributions ; he could administer his property as he wished. 
He was bound, however, to reside in the vicinity of the 
cathedral, to be present at the religious service, to assist 
the bishop in the administration of the diocese, and to 
attend the meeting for the election of a bishop whenever the 
see became vacant. 

This is briefly the history of the canonical life in the 
continental church. The dates are, of course, in some cases 
only approximate generalisations, because it is impossible 
to fix for certain in each individual diocese when one system 
began and another ended; and oftentimes we find the 
greatest difference between the organisation of even neigh- 
bouring dioceses. It now remains to apply these results 
to the developments in the Irish church. 

The real work of converting Ireland to the Christian faith 
began, according to all sides, about the year 430. This was 
the time when the clergy of the Gaulish church, influenced 
by the example of Poitiers, Marmoutiers, Lerins, Marseilles, 


Vide Hinschius, IJ. 57, A. %. 
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and by the example of Eusebius, St. Martin, St. Honoratus, 
John Cassian, and Cesarius of Arles, had adopted in their 
mode of life something of the monastic spirit. Besides,, in 
the great monasteries mentioned above thousands of monks 
were at work, youths were being educated for the priest- 
hood, bishops were oftentimes selected from amongst the 
monks, and thus the same spirit was certain to be soon 
carried far and wide. St. Ninian, the founder of Candida 
Casa, had received his training in the house of St. Martin 
of Tours, and had introduced a similar establishment 
amongst the Picts of southern Scotland; while in Celtic 
Britain at this period the monastery of Bangor had already 
attracted crowds of recruits. 

Now, whatever about his birthplace or his journey to 
Rome, we think everybody will admit that St. Patrick was 
in close touch with the churches of Gaul and Britain ; that 
though it is unlikely he ever personally interviewed St. Mar- 
tin at Tours, yet the unanimous testimony of his biographers 
about Marmoutier and Lerins leads us to believe that he spent 
a number of years in these the most renowned Christian 
educational centres of the period.’ If we could only realise 
the position which Marmoutier and Lerins occupied in the 
eyes of Christian ecclesiastics at the time, we could hardly 
imagine how St. Patrick, or his companions, could have 
travelled on the Continent without being brought within 
the sphere of their influence. With the customs of the 
British church, and with the organisation of Candida Casa, 
the leaders of the Patrician movement must have been 
perfectly familiar. 

Besides, as we would expecv, and as we learn from the 
native writers, St. Patrick was accompanied on his mission 
to Ireland by Gaulish and British clerics. These would 
naturally assist our apostle to introduce into the country 
the methods of organisation in which they themselves had 
been trained. 

How, then, did St. Patrick organise the Irish clergy whom 
he placed over the missions in the portions of the country 
in which he had successfully preached the Christian 
doctrine ? Was it a purely monastic clergy which he set 
to watch over the faithful, as is so often maintained? or 


* Vide Lives apud Stokes, Vita Tripartite II. Vols. (Rolls) ; Colgan, Tr. Th. 
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was it rather the curious blend between secularism 
and monasticism which then flourished in the French 
church ? 

There is no doubt that Patrick appears to have intro- 
duced monks and holy virgins into Ireland in the same 
sense as these were then understood on the Continent. 
The references made in his confession, to the Scots, the 
children of kings, who at his preaching abandoned all to 
become monachi and virgines Christi, together with the 
frequent references to the monks in the later lives, seem to 
indicate that he introduced the monastic spirit in his 
attempts at organising the Irish church.’ But should we 
go further and say that he organised the whole ecclesiastical 
system on the same basis ? 

There is absolutely nothing in our records which could 
possibly sustain such a thesis. His main object seems to 
have been to imitate the state of affairs he saw in southern 
Gaul, but there was a difficulty in the way. In the Roman 
Province of Gaul the inhabitants were grouped into the 
cities or towns, while here in Ireland the population was 
entirely a rural one; and thus whereas the missionaries on 
the Continent had found the towns and cities prepared for 
them as the natural centres of their activity, in Ireland the 
ecclesiastical establishments had to be founded in some 
place convenient for the sept, and trust to its own future 
influence for the foundation of the town. Hence, wherever 
St. Patrick preached, and, as has been already noticed, 
he invariably selected the fortress of the chieftain and his 
associates, he got a grant from the chieftain of a plot of 
land for a church, and set about its construction. This 
did not detain him long, as the Patrician churches were 
in the main of no architectural pretensions. 

If the church was in an important centre he left there 
a bishop to provide for its wants. In others he left an arch- 
priest, in others he left an archdeacon, in others he left a 
priest, or a number of priests, in some a deacon, in others 
clerics. Like St. Martin of Tours, he himself brought his 
clerical students with him, and gave them whatever little 
training they got before ordaining them to the ministry, or else 
he handed over the most promising of the young neophytes 


! Vide W. Stokes, Vit. .Trip., Vol. II.,.pp. 369, 371, 378, 381. 
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to be trained in the household of some of the bishops 
who had already some fixed establishment. Thus was 
initiated in Ireland the schools for the education of the 
clerical students as they already existed on the Continent. 

But it is to be noted that very often with the clergymen 
whom he placed in charge of a particular district our saint 
left some women of his household who, apparently, formed 
part of the same establishment.’ This is referred to so often 
in the Lives of the Saint, and it is so much out of harmony 
with the ideas of the centuries in which the lives were 
composed, that we may be perfectly certain that we have 
here a piece of certain information about the Patrician 
institution. This will explain the reference in the Catalogue 
of the Three Orders of Irish Saints, that St. Patrick and his 
followers did not reject the ministration and the assistance 
of women. 

Yet this arrangement was certain to give scandal and to 
cause suspicion ; and that it actually did so we find recorded 
in the Vita Tripartita in reference to St. Mel and Melchu 
at Ardagh, where, although on examination St. Patrick found 
there was no cause for the insinuations that had been made, 
he insisted on their occupying different establishments. This 
will help to explain how, although St. Patrick had seen 
nothing wrong in the arrangement at first, yet Jocelyn has 
recorded that he ordered that his disciples should separate 
themselves entirely from women, lest the name of God 
should be scandalised by those amongst whom they 
preached. The canon on this subject attributed to St. 
Patrick seems to me to be genuine.’ 

Now, the testimony of the early Lives of Patrick, and all 
we read about the churches founded by him and the clerics 
he left in them, point clearly to the fact that they were 
the ordinary secular clergy of the time. The word 
congbdtl, which is frequently used to indicate a Patrician 
establishment and translated by a monastery, may have 
led people into the mistake of supposing that the Patrician 
churches were necessarily monastic. The Irish word has 
no such meaning, and does not refer more especially to a 
monastic than to a secular settlement. The testimony of 


' Vide W. Stokes Vit. Trip. Vol. II., H. 313, 329, &c. 
* Haddan & Stubbs, Councils and Ecc. Doc., Vol. II. Part II., p. 328. 
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the Three Orders of Irish Saints would lead us to the same 
conclusion, as does also the character of the organisation 
of the Church in which the early Irish missionaries received 
their ecclesiastical training. 

But, on the other hand, it is pretty evident that Patrick 
whould wish to enjoin upon clergy the Regula Communis 
as far as that might be possible in the circumstances of the 
country. Hence, as he himself had an establishment at 
Armagh for the education of the clergy,.and as he had in 
his household a great number of ecclesiastics, to each of 
whom his own special duties were assigned; so also the 
bishops whom he set up had their schools for the training 
of students and their retinue of clerics, exactly on the model 
of the Gaulish bishops of the period ; except that, of course, 
the Irish bishoprics being more numerous and the population 
being more scattered, the households were necessarily on a 
much smaller scale. 

Some of the bishops may have even established monas- 
teries, after the model of Lerins, in their own districts. 
Thus, we read of St. Asicus that, having been ashamed of a 
falsehood of which he had been guilty, he fled from the 
Church of Elphin and betook himself to a little island off 
the Donegal coast. His monks sought after him for years 
in vain, and when they at last discovered him he refused 
to return, and they buried him at Rath Cungai, which the 
chief of the district made over to their community.’ The 
monks referred to in this passage were probably of exactly 
a similar kind with those found upon the Continent. 


JAMES MAcCAFFREY. 
(To be continued.) 
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This is an account of three lectures delivered in Berlin by the well-known 
authority on ant life, Fr. Erich Wasmann, 8.J., on the question how far 
the earth with all its population of living things, plants, animals, and men, 
may be the result of evolution. In April, 1905, Professor Haeckel, lecturing 
on the same subject in the Berlin Academy of Music, had made numerous 
references to Fr. Wasmann’s book on Modern Biology and the Theory of 
Evolution, assigning the recent publication of that work as the occasion of 
his (Prof. Haeckel’s) lectures. Fr. Wasmann thought these references in- 
accurate and misleading, and corrected them in a letter which appeared in 
the Germania and the K@lnische Volkszeitung. As was to be expected, the 
Protestant and the non-religious Press either did not publish these corrections 
at all or so transformed them as to call for further explanation. It was felt, 
therefore, that it would be best to have Fr. Wasmann lecture in Berlin, as 
Professor Haeckel had done, and explain his position. After some negotia- 
tion, conducted on Fr. Wasmann’s part with a single view to securing a strictly 
scientific character for his lectures, a committee was formed of six men of 
science connected with the different academic and scientific institutions of 
the capital, and a programme of the lectures, signed by these, was published. 
There were three lectures, on the 13th, 14th, and 17th of February, after 
which, on the 18th, there was a discussion for more than three hours. Those 
who desired to speak on this occasion were asked to signify their wish to the 
committee. Twenty-five persons did so, and eleven were selected, all 
opponents of Fr. Wasmann’s view, except one, who agreed with him to a 
considerable extent. The principal opponent, Professor Plate, who spoke first, 
was allowed thirty minutes ; two others were allowed twenty minutes each ; 
the remainder ten minutes each; and Fr. Wasmann was allowed thirty 
minutes at the end to reply. The lectures were attended, principally, it would 
seem, by students and other members of the university ; 1,000 at least being 
present at the lectures, and that number being doubled on the last evening, 
out of desire to witness the discussion. In the account published now by 
Fr. Wasmann his three lectures are reproduced as closely as possible from 
the shorthand report; the speeches of his opponents on the evening of the 
18th are given as far as he deems them relevant; there is a running com- 
mentary in reply; his own concluding remarks are reproduced from the 
shorthand report ; and some of the comments of the Press are given by way 
of supplement. The whole is a very interesting account of an event of con- 
siderable importance for science as well as for religion. It presents a very 
clear and succinct statement of Fr. Wasmann’s views on the question of 
evolution considered from the purely scientific standpoint ; and a statement 
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also of the views of eleven other gentlemen, selected by a committee of men 
of science, and therefore, we may presume, fairly representative of the type 
of mind to be found among the professors of the Berlin University and the 
officials of the different scientific institutions of the capital. 

Taking, in the first place, the speeches of Fr. Wasmann’s opponents, I 
must confess to a feeling of no little surprise that where there were so many 
points to be made, so much was said that was either weak or beside the 
question. There was a deal about the Index and Galileo; and it was urged, 
of course, that Fr. Wasmann could not have made a truly scientific study of 
evolution, inasmuch as he approached the question bound by a pledge to 
seek and accept but one solution. Some of the philosophical statements 
are nothing less than astonishing, as made, before an audience of university 
professors and students, by men who hold a leading place in the scientific 
academies of the capital of Germany. 

Turning now to the three lectures in which Fr. Wasmann set forth his own 
position, I find that he regards a modified form of evolution as scientifically 
proved. After a lengthened statement as to the peculiarities which he found 
among ants, he concludes, emphasising the sentence by the style of printing :— 
“The principle of the evolution theory is the only one that offers a natural 
explanation of the phenomena ; hence we accept it” (p. 11). And proceeding 
immediately to answer the question how far the principle applies, he con- 
tinues :—“‘ For species of the same genus, genera of the same family, often even 
for families of the same order, nay even for orders of the same class, there are 
very plausible proofs of theevolution theory. . . . The higher we ascend, 
however, in the system of classification, the nearer we approach the primitive 
divisions of the animal kingdom, the rarer these proofs become; they even 
disappear at length; so that ultimately we must say that the assumption 
of monophyletic development (development from one stem) of the whole 
organic world is a beautiful dream without any scientific basis. So also is 
the assumption of a monophyletic development of the entire animal kingdom 
on the one side and of the entire vegetable kingdom on the other.” These 
latter assertions are confirmed by the authority of Professors O. Hertwig 
and Boveri, as also of Steinmann, Koken, Diener, and Wettstein. 

As to the means whereby and the manner in which the process of develop- 
ment, which he admits was carried on, Fr.Wasmann isa strong opponent of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution advancing through indefinitely minute changes 
due almost entirely to natural selection. In this connection I notice that the 
late Professor Mivart’s work is not even once referred to in the notes or else- 
where, though his work on The Genesis of Species was, perhaps, the most serious 
attack ever made on the Darwinian theory. Catholics should not forget 
that service rendered by one of their body. 

Selection, according to Fr. Wasmann, is to be regarded as an assisting, but 
not as the principal, cause. The main cause is to be found in principles 
of development operating from within the organism and resulting in suitable 
changes on certain conditions, rather than in any external agent or circum- 
stance operating negatively, as one may say, to do away with what is unfit 
(p. 27). These inner principles of development comprise, in the first place, 
“the chemico-physical properties of the organic elements and the original 
mechanical constellations of living atoms, as they proceeded from the Creator 
when He produced the stem-forms” in which the process of development 
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began. I cannot, I confess, attach any very definite meaning to some of 
these terms ; but, however they are to be understood, Fr. Wasmann supposes, 
with Driesch, v. Reinke, and other modern vitalists, that the development 
is due in the next place, and principally, to certain forms (Formalprinzipien) 
of the kind which is well-known in Aristotelian philosophy (p. 20). These 
forms energise, acting on the material, chemico-physical activities also present 
in the organism; not so, however, as to interfere with the general law of 
conservation, but rather to direct these lower energies, and in that way to 
vitalise the hitherto dead atoms of which the organism is composed (ibid.). 
Here, surely, there are plenty of points of attack, which, however, none of 
the opposition speakers seem to have taken any advantage of. 

Going back to the origin of life, Fr. Wasmann said in his second lecture 
(p. 20) that biological data proved spontaneous generation impossible ; hence 
life must have been first produced by a special intervention of the Creator. 
All‘the speakers agreed that spontaneous generation does not now take place— 
that it is now impossible to produce life artificially, as it were, from new 
living matter, even though we know and have all the material elements of 
which organisms are composed. Professor Plate maintained that this may 
be, and must be supposed to be, due to the fact that we have not now at our 
command either the energies that operated or the conditions that prevailed 
when life began. This contention was supported also by Professor Dahl 
and Dr. Thessing, the latter being the speaker already referred to as expressing 
partial agreement with Fr. Wasmann’s views. Fr. Wasmann, in reply to 
this, asserted that “‘v. Reinke has shown it to be absolutely untenable that 
at one time there prevailed on the earth conditions which made spontaneous 
generation possible,” and which have long since passed away. For v. Reinke’s 
proofs Fr. Wasmann refers to his own work—Die moderne Biologie—which 
I have consulted, without finding in the arguments there brought forward 
anything to convince me. No doubt, as v. Reinke says, the laws of nature 
have not changed since the solar nebula was first formed ; but most men are 
inclined to regard it as very probable, to say the least, that in the process of 
evolution of what is now the solar system, many things took place—as, for 
instance, the first formation of the chemical elements—which we are now 
unable to reproduce with the forces at our command. Fr. Wasmann himself, 
as we have seen, regards not only the different species, but even the genera, 
families, many even of the orders of animals and plants, as resulting from an 
evolutionary process without any special divine intervention. If an order— 
say, the first ruminant or rose, which, surely, may be produced no longer— 
why not also, possibly, the first living cell? There may be philosophical 
reasons for the difference, arising from the nature of life; but these are not 
the data on which v. Reinke relies, in so far, at least, as he is quoted by Fr. 
Wasmann. 

There are four other points on which, as was to be expected, great stress 
was laid in these lectures: the origin of matter, of orderly movement, of 
conscious sensation, and of man. As regards any of the four I do not find 
in the volume before me anything which calls for special notice; except 
perhaps the admission that, from the scientific point of view, there is no 
reason why the body of the first man may not have resulted, like the first of 
other species, from a process of development. Fr. Wasmann was content 
to argue that science does not prove that it was actually so. In this con- 
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nection it struck me that he took needless—and fruitless—pains to meet the 
argument from rudimentary organs. For there are such, even though the 
vermiform appendix may not be one; and, admitting evolution of the 
ordinary types around us, as Fr. Wasmann does, it would be hard, on merely 
scientific grounds, to resist the conclusion that the human body also was 
evolved. The evidence against its evolution is derived altogether, as it 
seems to me, from revelation—that is, on the supposition that evolution is 
the natural law. 

I have a strong suspicion also that the teleological argument may be found 
difficult to sustain. It is powerful if you can show that order must have had 
a beginning; but can this be shown? The answer depends on the view one 
takes as to the possibility of an infinite series, as also of a world which existed 
and energised through an infinite past, always subject to law. The position 
that mechanical motion cannot be transformed into conscious sensation has 
its own difficulties, with an indirect bearing on the question for the most 
part. With Fr. Wasmann’s arguments for the creation of the soul of man 
I am in full sympathy, though here also there are points of attack that escaped 
the vigilance of his opponents. Indeed, apart from the contention that 
spontaneous generation may have taken place in the past, it is surprising 
how few points they made that would strike one as being of any value. The 
best part of the service rendered by the publication of the book under review 
is that it shows how slender is the basis of the claim put forward by these 
German adherents of Monism to be regarded as serious—if not even the 
only—philosophers. Water McDona.p. 


A Christian Apology. By Paul Schanz. D.D., D.Ph., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Tiibingen. Translated by Rev. Michael F. Glancey, 
Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Birmingham ; and Rev. Victor J, 
Schobel, D.D., Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Mary’s, Ostcott. 
In Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. Vol. I., God and Nature, 2nd revised 
edition, 1902, pp. xii + 439; Vol. II., God and Revelation, 3rd revised 
edition, 1907, pp. xxxvi + 616; Vol. III., The Church, 3rd revised 
edition, 1907, pp. xxxv + 618. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. Price, 
$6.00 (25s.) net. 


The subjects treated of in this work will be best indicated by transcribing 
the titles of the chapters. Vol. I. :—Apology and Apologetics; History of 
Apologetics; Religion and History; Religion and Man; Traditionalism 
and Ontologism; Beginning and End; Life; The Various Forms of Life; 
Man; Design and Purpose; Virtue and Reward; The Soul; Monism; 
Creation; History of Creation; The System of the World; The Unity of 
the Human Race; The Age of the Human Race; The Deluge. Vol. II. :-— 
Christianity and the History of Religion; The Indo-Germanic Race; The 
Hamites and Semites; Uncivilized Peoples; The People of Israel; Non- 
Christian Religions; The Origin of Christianity; Revelation; Reason and 
Revelation ; Miracles; Prophecy; The Trustworthiness of Holy Scripture ; 
Inspiration; The Interpretation of Holy Scripture; The Gospel and the 
Gospels ; The Life of Jesus; Person and Nature of Jesus; Christ’s Doctrine 
and Work ; The God-Man; A Retrospect. Vol. III. :—Finality and Develop- 
ment of Christian Revelation; The Kingdom of God; The Church according 
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to Scripture ; Marks of the True Church ; The Church Apostolic ; The Church 
One; The Church Catholic ; The Church Infallible; The Church Necessary 
for Salvation; The Church Holy; Scripture and Tradition; The Primacy 
of St. Peter; The Primacy of the Pope; The Infallibility of the Pope; The 
Church and Civilization. 

From the foregoing list it will be seen that there is scarcely any question 
within or bordering on the whole range of apologetics that is not dealt with 
by the author of these three volumes. Each chapter takes the form, more 
or less, of an essay—not the scholastic form as found in the usual college 
text-books of dogmatic theology. For that reason missionary priests and 
the educated laity will read this apology with comparative ease; it will be 
taken up and enjoyed in many presbyteries during the long evenings when 
a Latin text-book would lie on the shelf unread. The labour of translating 
must have been very great ; but the translators have done more for English- 
speaking priests than if they had given them better Latin treatises than 
those of Franzelin. This apology appeals to us in the language which we 
understand. 

What is the value of the work in itself—as a theological treatise? That 
is a question which I find it more difficult to answer—about any book—the 
olderI grow. One’s views differ so much from those of another that it is hard 
to make allowances—to judge how far his views may not be, if not more true, 
at least more suitable than one’s own for the readers for whom a work like 
this is intended. There can be no doubt of the vast erudition of the author ; 
he had read extensively on all the numerous complicated questions of which 
he treats, and this reading is condensed into these three volumes. Natural 
science, history, scriptural exegesis, theology, all are drawn upon by one who 
had read anything worth reading on his subject that appeared in or had been 
translated into German and French—which is nearly everything worth 
reading. On opening almost any chapter you feel at once that if the writer 
fails it is not for lack of anything that industry could supply. 

It should not, as I have said, be regarded as surprising, or take from the 
value of Dr. Schanz’ work, that there are many things in these volumes 
with which I do not agree. Perhaps it is inseparable from the essay method, 
as distinguished from that of the Schoolmen, that the statement of doctrine 
should be vague, as I have found it on many important questions. I do not 
know, for instance, what is meant by “the soul’s innate glimpse of God” 
(i. 113, 110-11), nor what is Dr. Schanz’ opinion as to the value of the 
ontological proof of the existence of God. In what sense does “ assent to 
an axiom involve an act of faith ?” and how is “ faith itself an act of the 
will” (i. 86, 111)? Have irrational animals “a kind of feeling that the 
action [that is, one of their own actions] is right and proper ?” and, if so, 
what is it to be “ right ” (i. 215)? Ido not know what the author’s position 
is in relation o the antiquity of man. “The lowest estimate,” he writes 
(i. 422), « varies between 8,000 and 10,000 years, but even the highest is not 
double the Septuagint computation.” How this is to be reconciled with the 
inspiration of the Bible, which is the question of greatest importance in apo!o- 
getics, we are not told. The relative value of the concordance and ideal or 
vision theories, as to the six days of creation, is said to depend very largely 
on one’s view as to what took place on the fourth day: but what did take 
place? In one passage (i. 359) we are told that the objections raised 
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by Bishop Clifford, chiefly from what is said to have happened on the fourth 
day, have been met in great part; but six pages further on we read that “ the 
fourth day is proof against all other explanations ”’—other, that is, than 
some vaguely defined form of the ideal theory. I could give many more 
instances of this kind if space permitted. 

Perhaps it is owing to my own peculiar views that on many of the most 
important questions I regard the position taken by Dr. Schanz as untenable 
in face of modern science ; these are invariably matters as to which it must be 
said that most Catholic writers agree with him. I do not think it true that 
“morality and conscience are the weak points in the unbeliever’s armour ; 
here he can be safely attacked ” (i. 86); nor that “ the power of motion is 
immanent in bodies,” being “inherent in the primitive elements of 
all bodies” (i. 122): matter I regard as something of itself absolutely 
inert. Is the notion of a series of changes without beginning in the past a 
metaphysical absurdity (i. 123)? Dr. Schanz is a vitalist of some kind: 
‘in organic bodies there dwells a mysterious ‘ something’ which guides all 
the forces to combine for a different end ”—different from that of inorganic 
matter (i. 131); but the difficulties connected with this “ guiding” are left 
untouched. The animal soul “is propagated by generation, and not pro- 
duced by creation or any analogous agency”; it is “an active substance, 
implanted in the germs, communicated by generation, and diffused over the 
gradually evolving organism” (i. 280). “Many modern Scholastics follow 
the older Schoolmen in explaining the animal soul as a material substance ” 
(i. 279). Those who differ from this view are said by Dr. Schanz to “ palm 
their doctrine on the Schoolmen ” and to “ interpret the Schoolmen wrongly.” 
The entire discussion, we are told, curiously enough, “shows the difficulty 
of extracting animal psychic phenomena from matter”; how the difficulty 
is diminished by postulating a soul which is merely a material substance, or 
which acts only as a constituent of an organism, and only in and through 
matter, is not made clear. 

Dr. Schanz is opposed to the Darwinian form of the evolution theory, 
though he admits that, “ were it proved, Catholics could accept it without 
changing a dogma of their faith.” In so far as he has considered the form of 
theory propounded by St. George Mivart, he seems opposed to it also. 
“ Natura non facit saltum is an axiom of both ancient philosophy and modern 
science ” (i. 158) ; of which, however, he at once shows himself to be not quite 
sure, since he proceeds to dismiss “ metamorphosis, with its evolution by 
leaps,” as not being a case in point. Later on (i. 192) he even says that 
“ naturalists are divided on the point ”; and he argues merely, with a certain 
mixture of metaphor, that the great leaps that do or may take place “ move 
in a narrow orbit within the species.” There are leaps, then, but not long 
enough to cover the distance from one species to another. 

As to the extent and origin of the religious idea, Dr.Schanz holds that it is 
universal ; which can be true only if we identify it with recognition of super- 
natural beings more powerful than man, but still finite and often evil. It is 
due, he thinks (i. 80), to the fact, that “ between God and the soul of man, 
between Creator and creature, there exists a natural affinity,” which he calls 
“ primitive natural revelation”; “ the idea of God is indeed connected with 
natural phenomena, but it did not exclusively originate therewith.” Through- 
out this chapter, and again in Vol. II. (Ch. 1). he hints, but does not say very 
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plainly, that religion, as a matter of fact, is due to primitive revelation, and, 
as a matter of possibility, could not have arisen by way of development, 
from totemism, fetishism, ghost-worship, or in any of the ways suggested 
by extreme evolutionists. I do not know how al! this can be proved. That 
without rational intelligence there could be no recognition of the Infinite, 
seems plain; that intelligence could not be evolved from material forces or 
sense-perceptions, seems no less plain; but that, given intelligence, recogni- 
tion of the Infinite and reverence for It, which is the very heart of true religion, 
could not have, I will not say arisen, but been admitted more easily owing to 
antecedent fetishism, totemism, or some such false system, can hardly be 
proved, in my opinion. Nay, why should it be impossible for a fetish or 
totem to merge, as it were, in an Infinite spirit, as civilization and religious 
knowledge advance? It would not, of course, be a truly scientific process, 
as the fetish or totem does not supply a true basis for knowledge and worship 
of the Infinite ; but may not false premisses bring us, however clumsily, to a 
knowledge of true conclusions? Is it not thus that the heliocentric theory 
of astronomy was developed in great part? And do we not even now build 
a vast amount of what we are convinced is true knowledge of nature on what 
we regard as merely scientific hypotheses ? 

I should like to go through the second and third volumes of Dr. Schanz’ 
work, but space will not permit, and I feel I have said enough to convey to 
the reader a notion of the estimate I have formed. The scientific value is 
fairly consistent throughout : there is evidence on every page of marvellously 
wide reading, joined with a certain lack of definiteness of statement of the 
author’s own views. Even his criticisms are indefinite; so that often one 
does not know exactly where he is. Nevertheless, it is a work which can be 
recommended to those, priests and others, who like to keep themselves in- 
formed as to the questions that have been raised and the general drift of the 
discussion. Almost every chapter has its own interest, and can be read 
separately ; and those who read the work with attention cannot fail to acquire 
a goodly store of very valuable information. 

I have not had the advantage of having the German text before me so as 
to judge of the accuracy of the translation. The English is good, though a 
little jerky in the first two volumes ; this has been corrected to a considerable 
extent in the third. It does not read like a translation, which is saying a 
good deal. It is to be regretted that there is no Index; but, to make up for 
this in some way, the Table of Contents is very full, and in the new edition 
of Vol. III. the principal divisions of the chapters are not only indicated but 
numbered ; so that it is not difficult to make out the principal questions 
discussed. 

It is a book which I should like to see on the shelves of every serious or 
studious priest. W. McDona.p. 



























The Fifth Gospel: Being the Pauline Interpretation of the Christ. By the 
Author of “The Faith of a Christian.” Macmillan & Co. 1907. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. net. . 


By the Fifth Gospel the author means the Gospel as thought out by St. 
Paul and embodied in his Epistles. Holding, with the bulk of modern 
Protestant, and not a few Catholic, critics, that this was earlier than any of 
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the Four Gospels, he urges that “ it presents the strongest argument against 
the mythical explanation of Christianity, because it shows the actual existence 
of those very views of the person and work of Christ which are supposed to 
be the result of the gradual evolution of myths, at a time altogether too 
short for their development.” After some preliminary matter, he then 
proceeds to examine what he considers the essential principles of the Pauline 
Gospel, dealing chiefly with the Apostle’s ideas on justification, faith, redemp- 
tion and his witness to Christ’s resurrection, and concludes with a suggestive 
chapter entitled “ The Witness of the Fifth Gospel to the Historicity of the 
Christ.” 

I feel considerable difficulty as to what I ought to say about the work 
taken as a whole. Parts of it are excellent, the thoughts fresh and vigorous, 
the language terse and forceful, and the arguments well calculated to appeal 
to unbelievers. Take, for instance, the following passage dealing with Christ’s 
resurrection :—“ The two facts which stand out prominently in all the accounts 
of the resurrection must not be separated. Those two facts are an empty 
sepulchre, and the appearance of the risen Jesus, but it is the empty sepulchre 
which comes first. Recent discussion has sought to make light of the empty 
tomb, as a matter of no consequence. Probably it is of no consequence to 
the twentieth century, but it was of supreme consequence to the first. The 
mere appearance of a risen and glorified Christ would not have been sufficient 
to establish the fact. The hypothesis of hallucination entirely ignores this 
feature of the narratives. To suppose that these are later additions only 
increases the difficulty, for on such a hypothesis how can we explain the fact 
that there is not the slightest trace of any pilgrimage to the tomb in which 
rested the body of Jesus” ? Such a passage gives unbelievers food for thought, 
and the work contains many others like it. Thus, arguing against the view 
that the belief in the resurrection was due to hullucination, the author urges 
with effect that in that hypothesis “ the speedy cessation of the appearances 
(of Christ) is a difficulty which is more easily ignored than explained.” Again 
he says forcibly and truly: “It was the actual resurrection of Jesus which 
produced the interpretation of His life and ministry, not the interpretation 
of His life and ministry which produced the belief in His resurrection.” I 
might easily multiply instances of things well said and well worth saying, 
but I have already sufficiently indicated that I am not prejudiced against the 
work nor blind to its merits. 

Having said so much, I am sorry to say that I must condemn the work 
as a whole. Its fundamental idea is wrong, much of its theology is wrong, 
and one passage at least is not only wrong but blasphemous. The funda- 
mental idea running through the whole book is that the Gospel of Paul 
is something peculiarly his own, something which he excogitated for himself 
on the basis of Christ’s resurrection, something arrived at by means of an 
induction from the facts of his own religious experience. No idea could be 
more false. If it were true his Gospel would be human, the very thing 
which he himself denies when he insists that it is “ not according to man 

-. but through revelation of Jesus Christ.”' It is true, 
his thought is systematised, and principles are pushed farther to their 
conclusions than in the Synoptic Gospels, but the essential doctrines of his 
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faith—the Incarnation, Redemption, and Resurrection—wereal ready preached 
by St. Peter within a few months of the Ascension. Let anyone read the 
speeches of St. Peter in the second and third chapters of the Acts, and he can- 
not fail to see how foolish it is to speak, as our author does, of Paul as “ con- 
structing a Gospel ” or “‘ founding the Church.” But not only is there this funda- 
mental error in the work, but the author’s theories on faith and justification 
and redemption are utterly erroneous. Faith is a mere “soul-union” with 
Christ, justification or “ righteousness ” is an “ attitude of the soul in relation 
to God” attained through the sinner’s submission to the righteousness 
manifested in Christ, and redemption is “ in no sense a satisfaction of justice 
demanded by God.” I pass over his remarks on sanctification, where he 
takes occasion to gird at “ asceticism with all its attendant evils,” and at 
the “‘ purely materialistic doctrine of apostolic succession,” and I come to the 
passage which I have characterised as blasphemous. On page 193 the 
author suggests that the risen body of Jesus was gradually dissolved, and 
that “ its comparatively rapid dissolution was due to the immensely augmented 
spiritual force with which Christ returned to it.” . . . “Such force would 
speedily though gradually wear away the physical frame which it animated, 
until it finally became so attenuated that its final disappearance would seem 
like the ascent of a fine vapour melting away into cloud. The story of the 
ascension at least suggests this supposition.” If this means anything, it 
means that our Lord’s body did not ascend into Heaven, and if this is the 
meaning, it is opposed to the faith of Protestants no less than of Catholics, 
and can only be characterised as blasphemous. 

In conclusion, I will say that notwithstanding the errors to which I have 
alluded, and which no Catholic critic could pass over, the work has 
considerable value for those who doubt or deny the reality of Christ’s resur- 
rection and the divinity of the Christian religion, and I hope it will find its 
way into the hands of many of them. It will not conduct them into the 
true fold, but it will help to put them upon a track that by God’s grace may 
one day lead thereto. 


J. MacRory. 


Christ in the Old Testament : Being Short Readings on some Messianic Passages. 
By B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of Ely Theological College ; Hon. 
Canon of Ely ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. Sm. 8vo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 216. Price, 4s. net. 


At a time when the result, if not the aim, of the labours of many critics is 
to belittle the Old Testament and rob it wholly or partly of its supernatural 
character, a work like the present is most opportune. Dr. Randolph’s object 
throughout is to show that the Old Testament is a Divinely-planned pre- 
paration for Christ, that its historians, annalists and poets, no less than its 
prophets and psalmists, look forward to the Messias, and in Him, and Him 
only, find their adequate explanation. When St. Paul wrote to Timothy: 
“From thy infancy thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are able 
to instruct thee unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus,”? it 
was of course to the Old Testament Scriptures he referred, and it is only 
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because Christ is the goal of the Old Testament that it could thus instruct 
unto salvation through faith in His Name. “The Messianic hope,” our 
author writes, “is no mere accident in the Old Testament; it is its essence, 
for the whole of the Old Testament is a prophecy of—a preparation for— 
Jesus Christ. He is the Redeemer to whom sacred writers, however un- 
consciously, point. Without Him its vital meaning is lost. He is the key 
which unlocks its hidden treasures. In law, in prophet, in history, in psalm, 
He is alluded to, now covertly and obscurely, now openly, so that he who 
runs may read. He is the Seed of the woman, who is to bruise the serpent’s 
head. He is the Seed of Abraham, through whom all the families of the earth 
are to be blessed. He is dimly foreshadowed in the obscure passage about 
Shiloh. He is the prophet like unto Moses of whom the great Lawgiver 
himself speaks. He is the Star of the prophecy of Balaam ; the Star which 
was to come out of Jacob, and the Sceptre which was to rise out of Israel 
oe Here is the paramount meaning of the Old Testament. It is 
@ preparation, long drawn out, manifold and many-sided, for Jesus Christ. 
This is how the Apostles and first Evangelists looked upon it, and this is how, 
we may reverently add, they were taught to look upon it by our Lord Him- 
self. For was it not the Lord Jesus Himself who said to the disciples on 
their way to Emmaus, ‘ Ought not the Christ to have suffered these things 
and to enter into His glory?’ Was it not the Saviour Himself who said 
that ‘ All things must be accomplished, that are written in the Law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms concerning me’; and, ‘ beginning 
at Moses and al] the Prophets, He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning Himself?’ Was it not Christ Himself who said of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, ‘These are they which testify of Me’? Who 
said, in view of His Passion, ‘ How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that 
thus it must be ?’! The roots, then, of the Christian religion are to be found 
in the Old Testament. The Redemption postulates the Fall of Man. We 
read the Old Testament, and find that Christ is the Key of it.” 

It is obvious that such a view of the Old Testament affords one of the best 
evidences we can have of its exceptional and Divinely-inspired character 
and hence I have said that a work like the present, emphasising and drawing, 
out this view, is most opportune at the present time. 

Dr. Randolph, though a staunch Protestant, is evidently of the High 
Church type, and there are extremely few things in this book with which a 
Catholic cannot thoroughly agree. The leading Messianic prophecies are 
carefully, though very briefly, discussed in the light of early Christian and 
Jewish tradition, and the author’s views on the Sacrament of Penance and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass—though he does not mention the word Mass—read 
almost like those of a Catholic divine. Once or twice only we should feel 
bound to take exception to his view. According to him the Minister of the 
Sacrament of Penance does not remit sin himself with God-given power, 
but merely declares it remitted. On page 153, in his remarks on “ The 
precious corner stone ” (Isaiah xxviii., 9-16) he interprets St. Matt. xvi. 18 to 
mean that the Catholic Church was built not upon St. Peter but upon St. 
Peter’s confession of Christ. Such a view has been often advanced before 
of course, but this does not save it from being an unnatural and wholly in- 
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pefensible interpretation of the words: “Thou art Peter (rerpos), and upon 
this rock,” &c. Again, on the next page, he speaks of the Catholic Church 
as divided into three main sections—I presume he means the Roman Catholic, 
Greek and Anglican Churches—‘“ Holding essentially the same faith, reciting 
the same creeds, governed everywhere by Bishops claiming Apostolic descent, 
ministering the same sacraments, adoring the same King—Jesus Christ, 
God and Man.” Here, I regret, we cannot see eye to eye with him. The 
Catholic Church is not split up into sections ; she is one, as her Divine Founder 
meant her to be—one with a unity likened by Christ even to the perfect unity 
between Himself and the Father. Nor do we admit that there is essentially 
the same faith in the three so-called sections, nor that the claim of certain 
bishops to Apostolic descent suffices to establish the validity of the claim. 
If Dr. Randolph will belong to the Catholic Church, let him enter Peter’s 
boat, let him take his stand on the rock whereon Christ built, let him yield 
allegiance to the legitimate successor of him who was commissioned to feed 
the lambs and sheep of Christ, but let him not go on sadly deceiving himself 
by imagining unity where there is none. J. MacRory. 


Verités @Hier* La Théologie Traditionelle et les Critiques Catholiques par 
L’Abbé Jean Le Morin. Paris: Librairie E. Nourry. 8vo. Pp. xix. 
+ 344. 1906. 


There are some things that it is well to know, in order that we may avoid 
them, and this work is one. It professes to be written by a priest, and possibly 
it is ; but whatever the writer may be, he is no Catholic except in name. The 
work is a superficial rehash of Rationalist difficulties against the Church and 
some of her most sacred doctrines, and differs from ordinary anti-Christian 
works only in the crocodile tears which the author sheds for having felt 
forced to write it in the interests of truth and religion. Why he should shed 
tears or hesitate to write, is a mystery, if the book fairly represents his views 
about the Church and her doctrines. Why not rather rejoice in the task of 
demolishing an idol and supplanting the vain “ Truths of Yesterday ” by the 
really scientific knowledge of to-day? The sincerity of his tears may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he questions the Church’s infallibility, denies the 
eternity of hell, and rejects the doctrines of the Blessed Trinity and original 
sin. The belief in one God and three Divine Persons, he says, has no founda- 
tion in Scripture; it was taken over partly from ancient pagan religions, 
partly from certain philosophical schools, and is a sort of compromise between 
Hebrew monotheism and Greek polytheism. But I have said enough to warn 
our readers against the book, which some of them might have been tempted 
to buy on account of its taking title and professed author. It is needless to 
add that it has no Jmprimatur. J. MacRory. 


The Stories of the Miracles of Our Lord. By A Religious of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus} 12mo. Pp. 178. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 1907. Price, 2s. 6d. 

This is an admirable little book for children. The thoughts are nowhere 
above them, and the style is clear and simple. The stories are told in the 
See John xvii. 21. 
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beautiful language of the Gospels, and followed by very brief reflections 
suitable to children of tender years. The illustrations are good, and will 
greatly enhance the work’s attractiveness for its youthful readers. 

On page 73 the author represents Herod Antipas, who beheaded John the 
Baptist, as a grandson of Herod the Great. This, of course, is a mistake, as 
he was hisson, not his grandson. Herod Agrippa I., who later on became 
King of Palestine, was indeed a grandson of Herod the Great, and our -author 
probably confuses him with Herod Antipas. This is the only mistake of 
any importance in the whole book, and I heartily commend the little volume 
as a most interesting and edifying account of Christ’s miracles. 

J. MacRory. 








Political Economy. By Charles 8. Devas. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Third Edition. Pp. 672. Price, 7s. 6d. 


In giving a welcome to the third edition of Mr. Devas’s Political Economy 
I desire to give expression to the sorrow which we felt when a short time ago 
we heard of his death. He was an honoured member of the Catholic Church, 
whose works were highly appreciated by men of science all the world over, 
no matter what faith they professed. We could ill afford to lose so great a 
man, but the good he did will live after him and enlighten future generations 
of students of social science. 

This present edition is an improvement on previous editions; a great part 
has been re-written, and the whole has been brought thoroughly up to date. 
A work so well and favourably known needs no commendation, nor is it 
necessary to go through the many questions which find a place in its dis- 
cussions. There are two questions which the reader will find of special 
interest because of the political developments of modern times. Politics are 
largely concerned with questions having economical aspects. Tories are 
for ever accusing Liberals of Socialistic tendencies, and Liberals decry the 
Protectionist policy of the Tory Leaders. It is interesting to see what Mr. 
Devas, speaking as an economist, has to say on these matters. 

In discussing the question of Free Trade versus Protection, Mr. Devas does 
not treat of any particular country ; he gives the principles which, in his view, 
ought to determine whether Free Trade or Protection is the right policy for 
a particular nation or group of nations to adopt. “ Protection in the present 
discussion means the giving by Government to home producers an advantage 
over foreigners, either by placing an import duty on foreign produce as it 
comes into the country, higher than the taxation laid on similar home 
produce; or else by giving the home exporters a donation (usually called a 
bounty or bonus) in addition to what they can earn commercially. And 
Free Trade in the present discussion means the absence of any such advantage” 
(p. 296). There are four valid grounds for protection, wherever the conditions 
exist that render them applicable :— 

1. Acclimatisation of Industries.—A country may lack certain industries 
for which its physical conditions render it admirably suited, with the result 
that there is a large importation of foreign goods which could be produced 
at home with advantage. It clearly is for the good of the country to assist 
such backward industries, and a protective tariff is an effective means of 
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giving help’; and though other industries may suffer in consequence, the net 
result, once the initial difficulties have been overcome, is a gain to the nation. 

2. Preservation of Existing Industries—If an existing industry is suited 
to the conditions of the country it ought to be defended when threatened 
with ruin by foreign importations. Vis inertiae is, no doubt, on the side of 
the home industry, but it is not sufficient in all circumstances to counteract 
the superficial attractions of foreign goods; only protection in one shape or 
another will keep the home industry alive and flourishing. 

3. Political Security.—National safety may require home production of 
food and other necessaries which could easily be shut out from a country in 
time of war. It is clear that some kind of protection may be useful to procure 
an abundant supply of such commodities. 

4. Social Peace and Fair Distribution.—Social harmony is a good of in- 
calculable value even in regard to the preservation of national wealth. A 
secure and steady market may be essential to an organised industry and to a 
proper insurance of the poorer classes. At times protection may be needed 
to procure both of these benefits, since change in industry may break up a 
harmonious constitution and render the market insecure; and change in 
industry can at times be prevented only by protection. 

Whether any or all of these conditions are fulfilled in a particular country 
depends on its peculiar circumstances. The two first reasons for protection 
seem specially applicable to Ireland. Whether or not the system of pro- 
tection supported by the present Tory party of England is likely to remedy 
the evil is another matter. What we want most to revive our decayed 
industries and to preserve our present trade is protection against England 
and the Colonies, and that we are not likely to obtain under an alien 
government. - 

In his discussion on Socialism Mr. Devas is careful to distinguish between 
its different forms. Taking Socialism in its wide sense to cover all theories 
attacking riches as distinct from the abuse of riches, he includes under it 
Communism and Anarchism, Collectivism, Land Nationalisation, and State 
Socialism. Communism supports the cessation of private ownership, not 
only in the means of production but even in all goods of enjoyment. 
Anarchism proposes the destruction of all authority and the cessation of all 
governments. Collectivism implies the negation of private ownership in all 
means of production ; while Land Nationalisation excludes private ownership 
in one kind of capital—the land. State Socialism does not differ essentially 
from Collectivism ; the latter proposes a sudden change from private to public 
a of the means of production, while the former recommends a gradual 
change. 

Briefly dismissing Communism and Anarchism, Mr. Devas discusses at 
some length the systems of Collectivism, Land Nationalisation, and State 
Socialism. Speaking specially of Collectivism, he gives four main arguments 
against the negation of private ownership of capital :—1. Collectivism would 
be destructive of the wealth which it seeks to apportion fairly, because, there 
being no fortune to be made, no position in life to be kept up, no family to 
be provided for by the individual, it would destroy the springs of energy, 
industry and frugality. 2. By reason of the common education and uniform 
leisure, or rather lack of leisure, there would be no intellectual improvement. 
3. There would be no great Empire or well-organised State; only small 
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communities would be possible. Even then Collectivists would encounter 
the difficulty that these communities would differ from one another in wealth, 
and if inequality of wealth between man and man is such an evil, why not 
also between communities and nations? 4. There is also the religious 
argument that the practice of virtue would be lecsened by Collectivism, and, 
in particular, the practice of the grand virtues of vaternal care and filial 
piety—“ An argument which does not lose its validit, hecause many of the 
disputants have forfeited their claim to make use of it ” (p: 520). 

In connection with Socialism, it must always be borne in mind that it has 
endless varieties, and the arguments that would avail against some forms 
would be of no use against others. Thus Mr. Devas’s argument about the 
practice of virtue would not hold against the Socialists who would maintain 
family life in their system. Be these logical or otherwise, other arguments 
must be urged against them. Again, people often think people Socialists 
who are not Socialists by any manner of means, for protest against the abuse 
of wealth is a different thing from an attempt to deprive individuals of owner- 
ship of wealth. During the agrarian troubles in Ireland the leaders of the 
people were often called Socialists, while, as a matter of fact, they sought to 
increase the number of private owners of land. In a scientific treatment of 
the question of Socialism it is necessary to bear this distinction in mind, and 
Mr. Devas lays special stress on it. 

Besides the two great and living questions of Protection and Socialism 
Mr. Devas discusses many others of far-reaching importance. His chapters 
on “Growth and Decay of Nations,” “‘ Uncommercial Credit,” “‘ Wages,” 
“ Principles of Taxation,” will in a special way appeal to the theologian who 
loves to ramble through the byways of moral science. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. deserve a word of praise for the manner 
in which they have accomplished the work of publication. 

J. M. Harry. 


Manuel D’Economic Politique. By Jos. Schrijvers, C.SS.R. Roulers: 
Jules De Meester. Pp. 354. Price, 3.50 frs. 


When the standards of socialism and individualism are raised in our midst 
the theologian cannot afford to stand idly by; he must insist on ethical 
principles obtaining their rightful place in the van of the contending armies. 
But his power is as nought unless he understands the nature of the questions 
at issue, and he cannot do so without a close study of the economical problems 
that lie at the root of the social system of the present day. Hence, thoughtful 
works on political economy are of great utility for those who would fain be 
up and doing in the fight against socialistic teaching; and Fr. Schrijvers’ 
manual will serve as a safe guide to the more important points which are 
worthy of consideration. Brevity and clearness are its most prominent 
characteristics. Add to these soundness of judgment with accuracy of 
delineation and you have a fair idea of the value of the book. 

The two chapters in the volume which will be read with the greatest interest 
by the young student of political economy are “ Historique ou Existence de 
YEconomie Politique” and “ Le Salaire.” In the former chapter there is a 
well-arranged and satisfactory account of the three great systems of political 
economy—the liberal, the socialistic and the Catholic, or, as, perhaps, it 
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might be more appropriately styled, the conservative. The underlying 
principle of the liberal school is the essential goodness of human nature. 
From this principle the conclusion is drawn that there is no need for State 
intervention in matters economic ; if man is essentially good his tendencies 
are good also, and these tendencies are towards self-interest in material 
affairs. Inasmuch as all men have the same nature and the same good 
tendencies, all will attain material prosperity by following those tendencies. 
Hence, there is no room for State interference either in the object to be 
attained or the manner of attaining it ; laissez faire is the formula in which 
this economic creed finds due expression. 

Completely opposed to the conclusions of the liberal school is the socialistic 
doctrine of economics, according to which the individual, while owning goods 
of enjoyment, cannot own capital in any form. All capital must be in the 
hands of the State, which will direct human activity in economic affairs for 
the good of society. Instead, then, of the liberal doctrine of individual un- 
restrained direction of economic activity, the socialistic school favours State 
ownership and management of capital. 

The Catholic school of economics holds a middle course between liberal 
and socialistic theories. Denying that human nature is perfect, Catholics 
maintain the necessity of State interference. Denying the right of the State 
to hold all capital, they maintain that private ownership of the means of 
production is the natural outcome of man’s personal independence. 

Amongst Catholics, however, two schools have sprung into existence, some 
looking on the present social system as substantially right and fair, others 
looking on it as unfair if not unjust. The former consider that State inter- 
ference, as a rule, ought to extend merely to protecting rights and repressing 
abuses, while the latter call for progressive legislation bringing social cond- 
tions into harmony with equity and justice. In his Encyclical “ Graves de 
Communi,” Leo XIII. exhorted all Catholics to join together in a practical 
attempt to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The teaching of Leo XIII. 
on the right of the workman to a living wage is the principal plank in the 
platform of the united forces of Catholicity. The right to invest the 
workman’s savings in land and other means of production is also a promi- 
nent tenet of all Catholics. By urging the former we oppose the liberal 
doctrine of untrammelled freedom of contract, and by urging the latter 
we oppose the socialistic idea of collective capital. 

In his chapter on “ Le Salaire,” Fr. Schrijvers explains clearly the reasons 
on which the workman’s claim to a personal and a family living wage is based. 
Following the teaching of the Encyclical “ On the Condition of Labour” he 
bases his teaching about the personal living wage on man’s right and duty 
to lead a reasonably decent life. He founds his opinion about a family 
living wage mainly on man’s natural position as head of family life. 

A very interesting account of what the Belgian Governmenthas done for 
the amelioration of the working classes finds a fitting place in the discussion 
on wages. No government in Europe has been able to carry out so well the 
teaching of Leo XIII., and no government has done more to better the con- 
a of the honest worker. We congratulate Fr. Schrijvers on his useful 
work. 

J. M. Harry. 
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History of the Queen’s County. By the late Very Rev. Canon O’Hanlon, 
P.P., M.R.LA., and Rev. Edward O’Leary, P.P. Vol. I. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. 1907. Price 20s. 


The name of Canon O’Hanlon is one that cannot well be forgotten by stu- 
dents of Irish History. Not to speak of his other publications, The Lives of the 
Irish Saints, carried out by him in face of great difficulties, financial and other- 
wise, is a work that would do credit to any scholar. For a long period before 
his death he had been engaged on the history of his native county—namely, 
Queen’s County. The undertaking was not an easy one. Numerous manu- 
scripts hitherto unpublished had to be consulted, together with articles 
hidden away here and there in the pages of archeological journals and the 
records of special societies. In addition to this, the monuments with which the 
author’s native county abounds had to be personally visited and examined. 
Maps and drawings illustrative of all these must be prepared; and all this 
by a man whose official duties left him very little time for such undertakings. 

Canon O’Hanlon died before his work was finished, but before his death he 
entrusted his work to the care of his life-long friend, Rev. E. O'Leary, P.P., 
Portarlington, and begged him to continue it, revise it, and prepare it for the 
Press. Father O'Leary could not refuse such a request, and the present 
volume shows how promptly and how successfully he has carried out the 
labour that was imposed upon him. 

A glance at the Table of Contents will show how comprehensive is the 
scale upon which this volume has been prepared. The first Book (45 pages) 
deals with the Natural History of the County—that is to say, with the 
Geography, Geology, Minerals, Soil, Scenery, Rivers, Botany, Zoology, &c. 
Under this Book the lists (pp. 32, 33) of the trees and shrubs in their English, 
Latin, and Irish names, together with the Irish names of the wild birds (pp. 
40,41), are certain to be found interesting and useful. The next Book (27 
pages) deals with the Antiquarian and Pagan History—namely, the Monu- 
ments and Antiquities, Local Legends, Ancient Clanships, Tribes and Tribal 
Divisions, &c. The treatment of ths portion of the subject, though excellent 
as far as it goes, is, we think, rather meagre. The third Book (250 pages), deal- 
ing with the Ecclesiastical, Diocesan and Parochial History, is the most impor- 
tant section of the book. In this the author treats of the early Episcopal Sees 
within the Queen’s County, and the later diocesan history of the three dioceses 
among which the county is divided—Kildare, Leighlin and Ossory. The 
history of the parishes of the county supplies a lot of information elsewhere 
inaccessible and of interest, not alone for the people of the district, but for 
all who are anxious to study closely the efforts of the clergy to keep the faith 
alive in less happy days than the present. 

The last section of the work (92 pages) has for its subject the general history 
of the county from the earliest times till the year 1557. The annals of each 
century are treated separately, and every reference to the affairs of the district 
in the Irish Annals, or in the State Papers, has been carefully collected, and 
in this way the Annals of Queen’s County for each century of the period have 
been carefully compiled. 

The value of the work has been much increased by the Illustrations, about 
seventy of which have been introduced into the text. They deal with the 
natural scenery, the Pagan religious worship, the ancient Irish fortresses, 
the churches, abbeys and crosses which have survived the wear of ages or 
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the ruthless desecration of the invader. A carefully prepared Map shows 
the division of the county amongst the native clans, and gives the reader in 
Irish the names of the principal divisions of the district and the towns. 

The work has been done with great care. A list of the sources from which 
the information has been drawn is appended at the foot of each page. These 
notes will be found useful not only for the verification of the facts put forward 
in the text, but also in supplying the reader with a mine of information about 
books, review articles, and manuscripts, in case he should wish to pursue 
more fully his investigation of any particular subject. 

In selecting Father O’Leary as his literary executor Canon O’Hanlon has 
been particularly fortunate. For years Father O’Leary has been an active 
member of the Kildare Archeological Association, and has devoted his spare 
time to the study of the local monuments and history. He is personally 
conversant with every district dealt with in the book, and he has spared no 
pains to make the History of the Queen’s County worthy of the subject and 
worthy of the author who had undertaken the task. We congratulate him 
on his signal success ; and we only hope that his efforts will be an encourage- 
ment to others to do likewise for the many districts of the counties 
about the local hi tory of which we have yet so much to learn. 


JAMES MacCaFFREY. 
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Deep Questions. By Very Rev. Charles T. Ovenden, D.D. The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Price 3s. 6d. 


This little volume of some 200 pages is made up of twenty short essays on 
as many religious subjects. Except that they are bound together in the same 


volume, the essays have no further connection with one another, and each 
can be read and judged on its own merits. This form of literary composition 
has the advantage of freeing the author from any necessity of working out 
a consistent religious theory, and gives him ample scope to express his views 
just to the extent he chooses on a variety of religious questions. The book 
is labelled by the author “ Deep Questions,” and we are further informed 
in the preface that “all the questions are such as are likely to be asked, 
in this age of universal inquiry, by the ‘ man in the street,’ ” though the answers 
are not intended to satisfy the curiosity of every man in the street, but of 
such only as “ regard the hope of salvation through Christ as the most valued 
inheritance of man, but who, nevertheless, are often sorely distressed and 
perplexed by deep questions which keep surging up in their minds and 
demanding an answer.” 

The author, as holding a high position in the Protestant Church, is the 
best judge of the troubles of his co-religionists, and in his capacity of parent is 
perfectly within his right in giving to the offspring of his brain any name he 
pleases, but the judiciousness of his choice is a matter of legitimate criticism. 
It seems to me that there is no propriety in calling many of the questions deep, 
and the troubles of his prospective readers cannot be reasonably regarded 
as very deep-seated, if they are to obtain relief from the remedies here 
prescribed. 

It is readily conceivable that earnest seekers after truth in Protestant 
communities may have serious mental anxieties on such questions as the 
forgiveness of sin, church unity, and the test of the truth of religion—which 
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practically exhaust the deep questions dealt with in this volume—but I fear 
their perplexities will be increased by the unsatisfactory state in which these 
questions are left by the author. In dealing with Church unity in the essay 
entitled “ Individualism and Church Unity,” the author sees clearly enough 
that the Church of Christ should be one in the sense in which a family or a 
kingdom is one, and recognises that sects and divisions are contrary to the 
intentions and institution of Christ. Yet, curiously enough, he fails to 
follow where the reasoning would lead. If the Church should have the 
unity of a kingdom or of a family, surely there must be some principle of 
unity, a centre of unity, one supreme authority, by submission to which unity 
is secured and safeguarded, and equally certain it is that the principle of 
private judgment introduced into the Church by the so-called reformers 
of the sixteenth century is not a principle of unity, as it necessarily leads 
to divisionand discord, and to that individualism which the author deplores. 
How impotent is the conclusion of the author that Church unity is best 
secured by each family showing an example of home unity within itself! 
On this principle there may logically be as many sects as there are families 
in the world. 

The longest and, from many points of view, the most unsatisfactory 
essay in the book is that entitled “The Forgiveness of Sin.” In the first 
half of this essay the author labours hard to prove that all sins involving 
injury to our fellow-beings are unforgivable, while in the second part, dealing 
with the atonement, he fails to give a satisfactory answer to the difficulties 
he himself has raised, so that the impression produced on the reader’s mind, 
were he to follow the author as a spiritual guide, would be a feeling of 
despair. The difficulties of the author regarding the possibility of forgive- 
ness of sins that involve injury to a fellow-being arise from a perverted notion 
of the real malice and evil of sin. While, of course, it is true that injury of 
our neighbour is wrong, yet this wrongness does not constitute the essence 
of sin. The real malice of sin consists in the opposition of a creature’s will 
to the all-holy will of the Creator, and the consequences of this opposition 
that really matter, or that are of supremest importance, are the spiritual 
effects produced on the soul of the sinner, consisting in the privation of 
sanctifying grace or of the state of holiness, and in the consequent alienation 
of the soul from God. If that state of alienation or enmity should last 
until death, it become seternal, and spells out an irreparable loss of happiness 
combined with never-ending positive torture. Once man has by his deliberate 
act destroyed friendship with God, and stripped his soul of sanctifying grace, 
he is powerless by his own unaided efforts to regain the position he has lost, 
and God, who in the beginning bestowed this high dignity upon him out of 
pure mercy, refuses to renew it until adequate satisfaction and 1eparation 
are made for the injury, insult, and rebellion of man. It was to make this 
reparation for man that Christ became man and suffered death on Calvary. 
By His sufferings and death Christ atoned for the insults offered to God 
by sin, purchased at the price of His Sacred Blood man’s redemption, and 
merited the graces that make it again possible for man to win heaven. The 
merits of Christ, since He is a person of infinite dignity, are superabundant, 
but that they may profit individuals they must be laid hold of and applied 
to individual souls through the instrumentality of the means ordained by 
Christ himself. When they are applied in this way, the soul is once again 
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adorned with the robe of sanctifying grace, restored to God’s friendship, 
and no longer liable while in this state to be cast into the outer darkness of 
hell’s fire, but rather fit to enter into God’s presence, if not immediately, 
at least when the debt of punishment that frequently remains due after the 
guilt of sin is remitted, is fully paid. This is what is meant by the forgiveness 
of sin, and against forgiveness understood in this sense the difficulties raised 
by the author are not pertinent. The difficulties to which he seems to attach 
great importance may be stated thus in his own words :—‘‘ We have reasoned 
out the problem from what we know of the facts of life, and we have seen 
how no repentance and no forgiveness can undo a sinful act which is once 
done, or prevent the consequences of that sin from working out disaster by 
the law of cause and effect. We have studied nature and find there is no 
trace of forgiveness, and no remission of the penalty which follows inevitably 
a violation, or even a neglect, of natural law ” (page 108). 

It is an obvious truth that an act once done can never be undone in the 
sense that once it is done it is true, and must always remain true that it was 
done, and no repentance or forgiveness can effect that it be not true that it 
was done; but no sane man ever contended that forgiveness of sin had any 
such effect. It is likewise an obvious truth and a trite observation that certain 
sins bring in their train certain physical effects on the mind and body, as, for 
instance, excessive indulgence in strong drink shatters the physical constitu- 
tion and impairs or destroys health ; and perhaps it might truthfully be asserted 
of all sins, in so far as they are violations of the order established by God, 
that they entail certain physically evil consequences, apart altogether from 
the spiritual effects they produce on the soul; but, again, nobody contends 
that repentance or forgiveness of sin means prevention of these natural 
consequences. Hence these difficulties have no bearing at all on the question 
of the possibility of forgiveness of sin. So, too, the bitter remembrance 
even to our dying day of our past sins is perfectly consistent with their com- 
plete forgiveness, and proves absolutely nothing against the possibility or 
the fact of the restoration of friendship between the soul and God. 

My chief interest in this little volume centres not so much in these things as 
in the number of points of doctrine on which the author breaks with the pet 
theories of the founders of his Church—the reformers of the sixteenth century— 
and accedes to the Catholic view. As there is no teaching authority to 
which Protestants regard themselves as bound to submit, I am aware, of 
course, that in strictness one is not justified in looking upon the views of any 
Protestant divine as anything more than personal opinions, yet, owing to 
the prominent place occupied by the author in the Protestant Church of 
Ireland, as well as owing to the fact that his work has been accepted, for 
distribution by the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge ione 
may be justified in taking his views as representative of a large body of opinson. 
Regarded in this light, it is interesting to note the following points. A is 
clear from Chapter XIX.—“ Heredity and Education”—the author has no 
sympathy with Luther’s doctrine of the total and essential corruption of 
human nature by Adam’s sin, so that all our acts are necessarily sinful, and 
we have no freedom in moral affairs; but he clearly teaches the doctrine of 
individual responsibility and free will ; and so far from holding that our acts 
are necessarily bad, he teaches plainly the efficacy of good works and the 
doctrine of merit, especially in Chapter XX.—‘“Is Long Life Desirable ¢ ” 

H 
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He rejects also Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith alone, as when he 
says “ People are taught that the moment they believe in Christ all their 
sins, past, present and future, are blotted out as if they had never existed. 
This is not only an untruth, but also a most dangerous delusion, for it per- 
suades men to think lightly of their sinful acts” (page 97). Penance is not 
a mere change of mind, as Luther taught, for “ A man’s life can at any rate 
be repaired, and restitution and reparation always are an essential part of 
true repentance” (page 112). In certain passages he seems also to reject 
the doctrine of private judgment (page 137). 

The author holds strong views on the drink evil. I cannot, however, 
felicitate him on the argument he has discovered in favour of total abstinence. 
From certain passages in the “ Babylonian Records” he concludes that the 
tree of Paradise, whose fruit was forbidden to our first parents, was a vine. 
If the worthy Dean would extend his investigations to, let us say, the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, he might possibly make a still more useful discovery— 
that the forbidden tree was not a tree at all, but the common or garden barley, 
for I think it will be admitted that it is more responsible for drunkenness 
than the comparatively innocent vine. 

P. McKenna. 


Death, Real and Apparent, in Relation to the Sacraments. By Rev. Juan. B. 
Ferreres, 8.J. Herder. ; 3s. 6d. net. 


We should like to see a copy of this little book in the hands of every priest 
on the mission. It deals with a subject of supreme practical importance to 


those who are charged with the care of souls, and treats it in a manner 
entirely satisfactory. Passing over the translator’s Preface and some in- 
troductory remarks of the author emphasising the importance of the subject, 
and coming to the main portion, we find that the little treatise consists of 
two parts. The first deals with the administration of Baptism to fotuses 
and newly-born infants when in condition of apparent death. The second 
part treats of the administration of the sacraments to adults apparently 
dead. The same method of treatment is followed by the author in both 
parts of his treatise. He first of all seeks from the moral theologians a verdict 
on the questions of the lawfulness and of the obligation of administering the 
sacraments, especially those that may be necessary for salvation, in case of 
doubt as to whether the subject may be still living. Receiving from the 
theologians an unanimous verdict to the effect that it is not only lawful 
but in most cases obligatory to confer the sacraments as long as & 
reasonable doubt as to the continuance of life remains, he then takes up 
the question of fact as to the continuance of life after the ordinary signs 
of death appear, and carries it for decision to the court of the medical pro- 
fession. The opinion of medical men on the question of fact seems to be as 
unanimous as that of the theologians on the question of right and duty. 
Briefly it is that the signs ordinarily regarded as proofs of the cessation of 
life are not infallible, do not and cannot beget certainty of death; that the 
absence of heart-beat, of respiration, of circulation, the change of countenance, 
fixed glassy stare of the eyes, &c., are quite compatible with the continuance 
of latent life; that it is probable that in every case, not merely in cases of 
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sudden death, but even in cases of death after lingering illness, there is a 
period of latent life, of longer or shorter duration, between the moment of 
apparent death and the moment of real death. The conclusion to be drawn 
from these two premises is manifest. Since it is probable that in every case 
life continues for a considerable time after all perceptible signs of life have 
disappeared, and since according to the unanimous teaching of theologians 
the sacraments may and should be administered as long as there is reasonable 
doubt of the continuance of life, therefore during this period of latent life 
care should be taken to have the sacraments administered. It would not 
be fair to the author to give more than this brief outline of the trend of his 
argument. Every priest should procure a copy of the little treatise and 
study it carefully for himself. English-speaking readers must feel grateful 
to the translator for facilitating their study of so important a question by 
presenting them with the conclusions of Fr. Ferreres in language so clear and 
simple. 
os a P. McKenna. 


Philosophia Moralis, In usum Scholarum. Auctore, Victore Cathrein, 8.J. 
Freiburg: Herder. Demy 8vo. Pp. 501; 4s. 6d.; bound, 6s. 


The task of the reviewer of a book which in a few years has run to a sixth 
edition is very light. He is relieved of all anxiety as to the judgment he 
should form of the merits of the work and as to the propriety of any commenda- 
tion he may be disposed to give. The public has already pronounced judg- 
ment for him, and has dispensed its praise with so lavish a hand that any 
words of his, however loud-sounding or extravagant they may be, must seem 
stingy in comparison. He will naturally conclude that a favourable verdict 
so clear and emphatic could be won only by genuine merit, and will feel him- 
self justified in joining his voice to the common chorus, or if he thinks that 
something special is demanded from him he will content himself with pointing 
tocertain features that seem to him deserving of particular notice. This fairly 
represents my position in reference to this Philosophia Moralis of Father 
Cathrein, the sixth edition of which, as revised by the author, has been for- 
warded for review. The favourable verdict of the public relieves me of 
anxiety about the truth of my own judgment that the merits of the work are 
such as to fully deserve the success it has achieved, and gives me assurance 
that I am safe in recommending it as a work in which the principles of Catholic 
morals are clearly set forth and ably defended. 

The work under review is a Latin compendium of the author’s larger German 
work on moral philosophy, and, as a consequence, it is not free from the 
defects that are inseparable from all compendiums. In a compendium the 
exigencies of space combined with the necessity of giving due prominence 
to matters of real importance demand the exclusion of some things, and a 
very brief notice of many others. It will thus frequently happen that a 
compendium is disappointing. We may take it up with eagerness in the 
hope of finding a solution to some knotty point that has been the bane of our 
life for years, only to discover to our dismay and disgust that it is as silent 
as the grave, or, if it speaks at all, it is in tones so light and trifling as seem 
to laugh at the folly that would require philosophers to deal seriously with 
the chimeras of a child. I own that I had this sad experience in more than 
one instance in the volume before me. But, as I said, that is a defect 
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inseparable from compendiums, and it would, indeed, be childish to condemn 
a work for not doing something that it did not undertake to do. Since in a 
compendium some things must be sacrificed, and others curtailed, to secure 
@ due sense of proportion, the difficulty lies in making a selection. All authors 
will not solve the difficulty in the same way ; each will follow his own judg- 
ment as to what is of real importance, and calls for larger space and more 
detailed treatment ; and when the work is finished and presented to the public 
each will appeal for a verdict that the selection, considered as a whole, if not 
the best, at least is judicious. Looking at the work from this point of view 
I am of opinion that the author showed correct judgment in the selection 
of the questions to which fuller and more detailed treatment is accorded. 
He shows a preference for living issues, for the problems that are being legis- 
lated onin Parliaments, debated on public platforms, preached on from pulpits, 
and written about in the magazines and daily papers. To select by way of 
illustration but a few, prominence is given to the various phases of the 
education question and of the social problem, and while but a few pages are 
devoted to human acts considered in their physical nature, over fifty pages 
are given to a discussion of the nature of morality—a question on which so 
many errors are prevalent in modern times. These are the questions which 
the student will find raised when he leaves the class-hall and goes forth 
into the world, which he may have to take his share in solving, and for which, 
consequently, it is of importance he should have correct principles of solution. 

In the manner of handling his themes what seems most commendable is 
the clear and precise form in which each question to be discussed is placed 
before the reader. There is nothing that contributes more to an intelligent 
grasp of a subject and to clear thinking than stating the question in such 
terms as enable one to get a straight look in the face at the problem. Men 
of ordinary intelligence are able to take an intelligent interest in most questions, 
and if not capable of solving them, can at least appreciate a true solution 
when offered, if the problems are freed from mere verbiage and irrelevancies 
and stated in clear and simple terms. A similar directness is also noticeable 
in the solutions of the problems proposed for discussion. There is no beating 
about the bush, no wandering from the direct road, no mere talk, no padding, 
but throughout the author keeps close to his theme and does not waste on it 
more words than seem absolutely necessary. The impression I carried away 
from reading the book is that there is scarcely an unnecessary word in the 
whole volume. 

One may not always agree with the opinions of the author, and I confess I 
did not always find him convincing, but, on the whole, the reasoning is clear 
and cogent. It remains but to add that in this sixth edition the author gives 
clear evidence that he has mastered and made use of the most recent literature 
dealing with the problems he discusses, and that he makes the modifications 


necessary to bring his work up to date. 
P. McKenna. 








Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. By the Rev. Francis J. Hall, D.D., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Pp. xlii+272. Price, 6s. net. 


This is the first of a series of ten volumes which the author tells us he 
contemplates publishing, and which, when completed, will form a connected 
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treatise on Dogmatic Theology. The titles of the other nine volumes, as 
announced in the Preface, agree in the main with the order and division 
usually followed in our Catholic text-books; but separate volumes are 
allotted to “‘ Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical” (ii.), and to “‘ The Church” 
(viii.). This peculiarity is due, no doubt, to the exigencies of the Anglican 
position, which endeavours to combine provincialism with Catholicity ; but, 
even assuming the correctness of the high Anglican theory or theories regarding 
the Church and ecclesiastical authority, it is difficult to see how the two can 
be separated logically in their treatment, or why the treatise on the Church 
should be relegated to the eighth place in the series. It may seem premature 
to criticise the mere outline of a plan which can only be judged by its fulfilment, 
but among the anticipatory views that are briefly disclosed in this introductory 
volume it would have been reasonable to expect some explanation of this 
seemingly illogical division, and I have failed to notice anything that would 
explain it. 

Dr. Hall recognises the want of a complete treatise on Dogmatic Theology 
written from the Anglo-Catholic standpoint, and his volumes are intended to 
supply this want. I have not seen his Theological Outlines (3 vols.), but, 
judging from the present volume, and from his little book on The Kenotic 
Theory, which I have read and found excellent, ' I am sure that Dr. Hall 
is eminently qualified for the task he has undertaken, and that the forth- 
coming volumes will be an exceptionally valuable addition to Anglican 
theological literature. It is somewhat remarkable that an American should 
lead the way in a movement to revive systematic theology among Anglicans. 

This volume contains ten chapters, each divided into parts or sections, 
and sub-divided into numbered paragraphs. Chapter I. treats of “The 
Science of Theology,” and, apart from the opening statement of the peculiar 
Anglican point of view, contains substantially the same matter which is to 
be found under this heading in our Catholic text-books. Chapter II. deals 
with “The Natural and the Supernatural” under the threefold division— 
definitions and rationale, supernatural revelation, objections against miracles. 
Chapter III. discusses “ Data and Sources ”’—natural, supernatural, and 
theological. Chapter IV. takes up “Faith and Reason ”’—their relations 
and some difficulties connected therewith ; Chapter V., “ Faith and Know- 
ledge *—justifying human knowledge against skepticism and relativity, and 
showing that faith is essentially cognitive. Chapter VI. gives “Some 
Principles of Study” under the headings, “Sense of Value and 
Difficulty,” “‘ Presuppositions,” “Catholic Temper and Balance.” Chapter 
VII., under the title “ Provincialism,” deals with Anglican authority and 
conditions; and Chapter VIII. with “ Passing Thought ”’—theological 
speculation, heretical theology, and non-Christian thought. Chapter IX. is 
concerned with theology as a practical and as a spiritual science, and with 
the spiritual qualifications requisite for its successful study. The last chapter 
is given up to the “ Literature of Dogmatic Theology.” 

It is no small pleasure to find in this volume so much that is genuinely 
Catholic and in substantial agreement, both as to matter and form, with our 
own standard text-books of Dogmatic Theology. Not the least of Dr. Hall’s 
qualifications as a theologian is his extensive acquaintance with our Catholic 
authors, and his readiness to use freely what he has found acceptable in them 


‘See articles by the present writer in this Review for January and April, 1906. 
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St. Thomas is frequently quoted and followed, and the Summa is praised as 
being “without doubt the greatest of all treatises in systematic doctrine 

ever written ” (p. 267-8). Among recent or contemporary Catholic 
writers in Latin I find Perrone, Franzelin, Schouppe, Kenrick, and Tanqueray 
mentioned and recommended. For ideas as well as method Dr. Hall places 
himself under obligation to these and other Catholic authors; but his treat- 
ment of the subject-matter is none the less personal on that account. His 
style may be commended as a model of theological writing in English: it is 
clear, concise, direct, dignified and elegant. 

With the greater part of what Dr. Hall writes the Catholic theologian will 
agree. I cannot here give many examples of this agreement; but, as 
possessing special interest at the present time in connection with Modernism, 
I may cite a few passages in which the verdict of the Papal Encyclical is 
anticipated. “A doctrine,” writes our author, “which may be denied 
rightly in the sphere of the scientific consciousness may not be accepted 
rightly in the religious consciousness ” (p. 26). Again, “as a natural though 
deplorable outcome [of the “ babel of contending sects and opposing systems 
of theology ”], a powerful school has arisen which, reacting from the dogma- 
tism and intolerant spirit of modern sectarianism, denies man’s accountability 
for his creed, and divides the religious consciousness sharply from scientific 
consciousness or intellect, as if man had two mutually unrelated conscious- 
nesses instead of one. An a priori agnotiscism touching divine things is 
defended, not merely by assailants from without but by many within, who 
by reason of the confusion of the time have abandoned hope of justifying 
their faith in the intellectual and scientific sphere” (p. 146). Again, “the 
teaching of the Spirit-guided Church of God is essential—not indeed as an 
anodyne, quieting our efforts to grow in spiritual knowledge, but—-because 
what she teaches is true for ever, and affords the divinely revealed premises 
of correct thought concerning divine things ” (p. 148). “ What we can know 
{of things divine] can be, and in a measure has been, defined in terms capable 
of permanent justification and fixedness of interpretation” (p. 161). The 
theory “that if the ancient creeds are to be retained, they must be held with 
new and larger meanings, suited to advancing thought . . . is revolu- 
tionary, and is equivalent to the adoption of a new and anti-Christian belief 
under dishonest pretences. ‘ Fixedness of interpretation is of the essence 
of the creeds.’ Their language, if true originally, remains true in its original 
sense for ever ; if false in its original meaning, should be abandoned for truer 
language . . . To insist upon such truths and upon their immutability 
is not narrowness, but enlightened regard for the interests of mankind” 
(p. 162-4). Further, he recognises the disciplinary consequences of this 
truth : “To depose and excommunicate those who persist in endeavouring 
to draw men away from the Church’s faith is not to curtail the right of personal 
conviction and of true freedom of thought, for the exercise of such right does 
not depend upon ecclesiastical privilege. Rather it is to protect the Church 
in fulfilling the divine purpose of her being, and the faithful in undistorted 
{undisturbed ?] enjoyment of immutable truth. The Church must speak 
the truth at all costs ” (p. 165-6). 

All this, and much more touching the same and other topics, correctly 
represents the Catholic attitude. But do the bulk of Anglicans, as a matter 
of fact, accept these principles and live up to them, or does the Anglican 
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Church make any serious attempt to enforce them consistently “ at all costs” ? 
Far from claiming that such is the case, Dr. Hall admits that “ Anglican 
conditions and the peculiar mission of the Anglican hierarchy have led 
incidentally [has it been incidental ?] to a relaxation of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline,” and to “an unprecedented liberty of opinion and speech touching 
the Church’s official teaching. . . . The so-called high, low and broad 
Church parties exhibit divergences of doctrine and practice which are more 
radical and mutually antagonistic than are allowed to be expressed openly 
in other portions of the Catholic Church. . . . Anglican parties differ 
openly on fundamental questions,' while professing allegiance to formularies 
and usages which ought in time to make for unity and a more adequate accept- 
ance of the Catholic faith and religion” (p. 192-3). Although “ much 
language is used by them which seems hard to reconcile with any adequate hold 
upon the Catholic faith and religion” (p. 198), yet “ we have to recognise the 
fact that these parties exist and cannot any one of them be excluded from 
the Anglican Communion ” (p. 194). Thus, after all, for the Anglican theo- 
ogian, Catholicity is but the priv ate ideal of an individual or a party, which 
8 not, and cannot be, realised in existing conditions, but for the eventual 
realisation of which he will work to the best of his power. He will “seek to 
discover the positive truths and Catholic principles which are retained by 
each party . . . (and) to build wpon what all accept a theology which will 
supply most persuasively and reasonably what is lacking in partisan views 
<< a full-orbed Catholic theology” (p. 194); he will strive in a word 
“to be a Catholic theologian and at the same time a loyal Anglican ” (p. 181). 
To us who possess a real and adequate Catholicity, Dr. Hall’s ideal seems 
clearly to involve a contradiction, but it is impossible to doubt that he him- 
self sincerely believes in it. 

His tone and temper towards ourselves leaves hardly anything to be 
desired. But he is surely unjust to converts from Anglicanism when he 
says: ‘‘ Unguarded reactions against medieval corruption produced modern 
dissent, and the same narrow temper accounts for many a sad surrender to Roman 
claims in order to escape Anglican difficulties ” (p. 173). Again, his some- 
what frequent use of the epithet “ Romish” conveys to the Catholic mind a 
suggestion of contempt out of keeping with his otherwise uniformly courteous 
and cirenic temper. 


P. J. Toner. 





Tlepi icpwotvns (De Sacerdotio) of St. John Chrysostom. Edited by J. 
Arbuthnot Nairn, Litt. D., B.D. Cambridge: University Press. 


This edition of the De Sacerdotio is quite up to the high level of the volumes 
which have already appeared in the Cambridge series of Patristic Texts. It 
is the fruit of the most painstaking scholarship. Dr. Nairn has examined 
no less than thirty MSS. of the Greek Text in preparing this edition. He 
has also carefully collected the references to the De Sacerdotio which are to 
be found in Patristic literature, and has had a considerable number of MSS. 
of the Syriac translation of the text collated for his edition. Nothing, indeed, 
has been left undone to give us a text such as the most exacting present-day 
scholarship could demand. The text is accompanied by notes which sum- 


' Italics in these extracts are mine. 
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marise the contents of the text and explain difficult terms and phrases. Dr. 
Nairn supplies us also with an Introduction, in which he discusses the date 
of the work, its main doctrinal features, its relation to other ancient treatises 
on pastoral theology, its peculiarities of style and the history of its text. 
In the section of the Introduction which discusses doctrinal points, Dr. Nairn 
states that we cannot find any reference to the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
in the De Sacerdotio. The celebrated passage in Bk. III., ch. 4, which speaks 
of the “Lord sacrificed and lying there and the priest . . . praying, 
and all (around) reddened with His Precious Blood,” is merely metaphorical ; 
it does not imply that the bread and wine have really been transformed into 
the Body and Blood of Christ. And we are to understand the references to 
the Real Presence throughout merely in a figurative sense. The words of 

m about the Eucharist no more imply a belief in Transubstantiation 
and Real Presence than do the similar expressions of, say, Wesley or Herbert, 
whose “object was to impress, not to define.” Dr. Nairn would scarcely 
have been so confident as to Chrysostom’s metaphors if he had weighed even 
a little the saint’s language in his other works. The De Sacerdotio must be 
interpreted in the light of all that Chrysostom has written. The doctrine 
of Transubstantiation is more than once expressed with definiteness in the 
saint’s writings. For instance, in Hom. 82 in Matt. n. 5 (Migne 58, p. 744), 
we read—“ The works which lie before us are not of human power. He who 
performed them long ago at that Supper—He performs them now also. We 
have the order of ministers, but He it is who sanctifies and transforms the 
offerings (6 5¢ dyui{wv atra Kae petackevd{wv dvrés).” Again, in Hom. 2 
de Prod. Jud n. 6 (Migne 49, 380), we have—“ Christ is present. And 
He who ministered at that Table now ministers at this. For it is not man 
that causes the offerings to become the Body and Blood of Christ—but Christ 
who was crucified for us. The priest stands there fulfilling his office and 
speaking the words, but the power and the grace is of God. This is my Body, 
he says: this word transmutes the offerings (Totro 7d pypa perap p vOpfee 
Ta mpoxeipeva.)” It seems fair to infer in view of passages like the above 
that Chrysostom when he speaks of the Blessed Eucharist in the De Sacerdotio 
had more in view than merely to “impress.” He must have wished also, to a 
certain extent, to “define.” Dr. Nairn would not explain any apparent 
difference between the De Sacerdotio and the Homilies by reference to a 
development of view on the part of the saint, for he accepts the year 387 as 
the most likely date of the De Sacerdotio. 

P. Boyian. 





Stoinnte Saeveat ip Satt. Irish Names and Surnames. By Rev. Patrick 
Woulfe. M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 1906. 


This little work, brought out by Father Woulfe, Kilmallock, ought to prove 
useful and interesting to all Gaelic Leaguers. After two preliminary chapters 
dealing with the Irish and Foreign Christian Names, the Surnames, their 
changes and declensions, he devotes the rest of the work to a list of the Irish 
and English forms of the Christian and Surnames to be found in Ireland. 
The work has been compiled with great care, and, evidently, by a competent 
scholar. The price is only ls. 


J. MacCarrrey. 
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Apart from the documents bearing on the reception accorded by Catholics 
to the Syllabus and the Encyclical, the most interesting event in the world of 
theology for the last three months was the publication, by Professor Sachau, 
of Berlin, of three Aramaic papyri recently found at Elephantiné on the island 
opposite Syene (Assouan) on the Nile. The Guardian (Nov. 6) gives a very 
interesting account of these documents from the pen of Professor Driver. 

As was to be expected from an expert in the ancient languages and arche- 
ology of Palestine and the neighbouring countries, Dr. Driver is most con- 
cerned with the language in which these documents are written and the light 
they throw on the condition of the Jewish colonies in Egypt in 408 B.c., 
that is, soon after the return of the Jews from captivity and the rebuilding 
of the temple and the walls of Jerusalem. What has most interest for the 
writer of this Note is the fact now ascertained, that before 408 B.C., probably 
earlier than 528, there had been at Elephantiné a Jewish temple, “a sub- 
stantial and handsome building,” Dr. Driver says, “ with pillars of stone and 
seven stone gates. It was used not, like a synagogue, for prayer only, but 
also for sacrifice ; it had an altar, upon which burnt-offerings, meal-offerings, 
and frankincense were regularly offered ; mention is made of gold and silver 
bowls, bearing the same name as those used in the temple of Jerusalem, for 
tossing the sacrificial blood against the sides of the altar.” 

There is no difficulty, and, as a consequence, very little interest in all this, 
from the theologian’s point of view, if the sacrificial worship of Elephantiné 
was not recognised at Jerusalem but deemed schismatical, just as that at 
Garizim in Samaria and at Heliopolis in Egypt. As evidence, however, 
that the temple at Elephantiné was not schismatical, there is the fact stated 
in two of these newly-discovered documents (one is substantially a 
duplicate of the other), that when it—the temple at Elephantiné—was 
destroyed by the Pagan Egyptians, the Jews of the place sent a petition for 
aid to Bagohi, the Persian Governor of Judah, as also to “ Jehohanan, the 
high priest, and his companions, the priests in Jerusalem, and to Ostan, his 
brother (who is Anani) and the nobles of the Jews.” It is true the petitioners 
got no reply from Jerusalem, as also that they wrote likewise to “ the sons of 
Sanaballat,! the Governor of Samaria,” which may go to prove that the Jews 
at Elephantiné, like the Samaritans, were schismatics. If later discoveries, 
which may be expected, should prove that the temple at Elephantiné was 
recognised at Jerusalem, it will be interesting to see how the fact will be 
harmonised with the view that it was only at the central place of worship in 
Judea, the tabernacle or the temple, sacrificial worship was permitted to the 
Ee ; especially if this regulation is to be regarded as dating from the time 
of Moses. 

The Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique prints in its November number 
an article on these documents contributed to the Temps (29 Oct.) by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Member of the Institute. We may expect even fuller 
information in the January number of the Revue Biblique. 
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What is coming over the Evangelical Sects or Churches? The American 
Journal of Theology is edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of 
Chicago and their colleagues in allied departments; and the Divinity 
Faculty of the University of Chicago would be deemed in England an almost 
typical Evangelical body. Yet, in the October number of the journal in 
question, there is an article by the Rev. William K. McKibbin, “ fourteen 
years a missioner in China,” who says things about the Bible which are enough 
to stagger us, poor Romanists, though we are well known to care little about 
the Word of God. 

“Shall Protestant missions,” asks Mr. McKibbin, “‘ defend and perpetuate 
the dogma of the inerrancy of Scripture?” That is the question ; and it is 
answered throughout the article with no faltering voice. “If we hold to the 
conception of the Scriptures as an unerring rule of life and conduct, it is 
difficult to avoid extenuating or apologizing for the low standards of morality 
of many who are held up as models. Deceit, savagery, cruelty, treachery, 
lewdness, bulk larger and more prominently in the narrative than we like to 
think. . . . It would be well if the Old Testament were not published 
in its entirety for general circulation, but in compends. The only healthy 
reaction upon much of the narrative is disgust, repudiation, the same as if 
the offence were in the Vedas instead of inside Bible covers. . . . An 
officially authoritative Pope does not more effectually play the usurper over 
men’s minds than does a mechanically authoritative book.” No wonder 
that Mr. McKibben should deem reactions of this kind “difficult, on the 
supposition that the Bible is the inspired rule for our life and conduct.” 
Hence, it is not inspired except in these passages in which the developed 
American mind feels the inspiration :—‘‘ When a soul recognises a Bible 
message as being a Word of God, to that soul it is a Word of God. Until this 
is discerned it is not authoritative, and there is no means by which it can be 
made so.” So that for the Atheist or Agnostic or Deist, who regards the 
whole religious teaching of the Bible as so much more or less beautiful folk- 
lore, mixed with some inaccurate and boastful national annals, it is but folk- 
lore and inaccurate tradition, and this not merely subjectively but objectively. 
Fifty years ago, when the Evangelical party were wont to reproach the 
Catholic Church with lack of reverence for the Bible—they do so still, most 
illogically—who would have thought it would come to this with their own 
superstitious reverence ? Satie 
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In this connection readers may be interested to learn what has been said 
recently of errors in the Bible, in a public lecture given at Paris by the Abbé 
Gaudeau, one of the Professors of the Catholic Institute. The lecture was 
one of a series, on Modernism, delivered in a public hall in the Rue d’ Assas, 
which seems to have been almost packed on the occasion. The Tablet deemed 
the lecture worthy of being made the subject of a leading article (December 7) 
which is confessedly based on an account given in La Croix (November 29). 
The following extract is taken from the article in The Tablet :—“ He (the 
lecturer) distinguishes in the sacred text three sorts of statements—namely, 
religious, scientific, and historic. Inspiration covers all three, and ‘in none 
of these three categories of statements, in so far as they proceed really from 
the sacred author, and therefore from God (and are not formal or implicit 
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quotations), can there be error. But the religious statements are the only 
ones which are the object of Biblical teaching willed and intended by God. 
The statements of a purely historical character are accidental, and it is of 
these St. Jerome has said—“‘ Many things are related in the Scriptures 
according to the opinion of the period in which they happened, and not 
according to absolute truth ” (in Jerem. xxviii., iv.)’” 

If this be true the only difficulty that can be raised about errors in the Bible 
is that it teaches false doctrine in religion or ethics ; not merely a low-grade, 
though true, but imperfect, moral code or system; but doctrine which is 
positively false. This, then, is becoming the most important Biblical 
question after that of the trustworthiness of the purely historical witness of 
the New Testament to the miracles performed by Christ and the apostles. 
fo fe fe 

It is not easy for outsiders to understand the position taken up by the 
great majority of the bishops and clergy of the (Protestant) Church of 
England, in view of the situation created by the Act passed in the last session 
of Parliament legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Under the 
new statute clergymen are not obliged to bless these marriages; they may 
even refuse to allow them to be celebrated in the churches of which they have 
charge. Two questions have been raised: (1) whether a clergyman would 
do well to bless the marriage; and, if not, (2) whether he should go further 
and refuse Holy Communion and Christian burial to the parties as “ open 
and notorious evil livers.” 

(1) Almost all the bishops have instructed their clergy to have nothing to 
do with marriages of this kind, nor even allow them to be celebrated in the 
churches. If a man wishes to marry his deceased wife’s sister let him go 
before the registrar. It is not easy to make out the grounds on which this 
decision is based. In the Book of Common Prayer there is a “Table of 
Kindred and Affinity,” wherein it is stated that “a man may not marry his 
wife’s sister.” The 99th Canon, moreover, prescribes that “no man shall 
marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws of God, and expressed in a 
table set forth by authority in the year of our Lord God 1563. And all 
marriages so made and contracted shall be judged incestuous and unlawful, 
and consequently shall be dissolved as void from the beginning, and the 
parties so married shall by course of law be separated.” This Canon was 
emphasised by an Act passed in 1835, whereby such marriages were made 
tpso facto void without any proceedings being taken. To Catholics, accord- 
ingly, with their views of Canon Law, it would seem plain that there is a 
diriment ecclesiastical impediment in these cases, unless in so far as the 
recent Act of Parliament may be deemed to be accepted by the rulers of the 
Church—a condition which does not seem to be verified. 

This would be all very plain if the Protestant notion of Canon Law were 
the same as ours. Many members of the Church of England, however, and 
perhaps even the majority of her bishops, regard her as so far subject to the 
State, that her Canons, to be valid, must be made with the King’s assent and 
licence, and must not be repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs of the 
realm. Moreover, curiously enough, there seems to be some difficulty as to 
whether the Canons of 1603, however binding on the clergy, impose any 
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obligation on the laity. In a Letter to the Diocese of Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop of the diocese lays it down distinctly that they do not (The Guardian, 
October 30, p. 1795); the Bishop of Rochester, writing in his Diocesan 
Chronicle, lays it down as a kind of general principle that Canon Law does 
not bind the laity (Jbid., November 6, p. 1838); the Bishops of Bristol and 
Ripon do not seem to be able to contemplate any source of prohibition other 
than the law of God and that of the land (Ibid., October 23, p. 1733 ; October 
30, p. 1838). It is a queer position for the rulers of a church to find themselves 
in—not to be able to rule; for ruling implies power to make laws and impose 
obligations in conscience. 

(2) As to the second question—whether the man who marries his deceased 
wife’s sister, and the woman whom he marries, should be treated as “ open 
and notorious evil livers”—there is a practical consensus, based, however, 
upon very diverse reasons. Some, as we have seen, do not regard the marriage 
as void, nor the parties as guilty of any disobedience to the Canon ; others 
regard the Canon as still binding, the marriage as objectively null, but the 
parties as being in good faith, and therefore not to be disquieted or annoyed. 
With Catholics it sometimes happens that the Roman Congregations in 
charge of matters of this kind put off a decision on the speculative question, 
and, meanwhile, allow the parties to cohabit, presuming on their good faith. 
Though we understand this in individual cases, we are trained to expect 
different procedure where it is not merely two individuals or a few that are 
concerned, but a number so great as to call for the passing of a special Act of 
Parliament. We should have been surprised, for instance, if when the 
divorce laws were passed, or when civil marriages were introduced, the Church 
had remained silent and admitted to Holy Communion persons whose 
marriage was valid before the law of the land, even though, for lack of any 
formal Church pronouncement, they might have got married in good faith. 

eo fe fe 

Meanwhile, from an Address delivered at meetings of two different branches 
of the English Church Union, we may judge of the position taken by that 
body. The speaker was the Pusey Librarian, Rev. Darwell Stone, and the 
subject of his Address The Law of Christian Marriage—especially in relation 
to the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act (published as one of the Pusey 
House Occasional Papers, by Longmans, Green & Co., price 3d.). Mr. Stone 
maintains that “the law of the Church of England on the subject of marriage, 
as on other subjects, is not due to Parliament” (p. 6). Apparently, therefore, 
the Church never accepted the royal supremacy or the statutes requiring 
the royal assent for the validity of Church canons—a position difficult to 
maintain in the light of history. He maintains that even after the passage 
of the Act marriage is not valid coram Deo between a man and his deceased 
wife’s sister; and, consistently with this, that the parties should not be 
admitted to Holy Communion. He discusses the question whether it may 
not be possible for the bishops to modify the law, or, at least, to grant dis- 
pensations. As regards modification, he “‘ has no doubt that it is within the 
competence of the Church of England by proper and constitutional ways 
to alter for good reasons an English Church law which has not wider and 
fuller sanction than that of the Church of England herself” (p. 8). Un- 
fortunately, however, the law in question “embodies what has from the 
first been continuously the law of the Catholic Church. Therefore there 
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are strong reasons for thinking that it is not well, it is not right, that the 
Church of England should alter what is at the present moment its law on 
this subject” (p. 13). It is one of the logical consequences of schism, that 
one cannot, apparently, get rid of any general law which may have become 
undesirable, unless by asserting the only consistent Protestant principle— 
that the Church is not a kingdom in which resides an authority superior 
to that possessed by any of its provinces. Mr. Stone cannot even allow 
bishops to dispense ; for dispensations in cases of this kind given by the Pope 
“rest in principle on an altogether rotten foundation, and, as a matter of 
fact, have a history which will not bear examination ” (p. 20). The principle, 
no doubt, would be very rotten if the Pope, like the English bishops, had 
local jurisdiction merely, and was not sovereign head of the Catholic Church ; 
wherefore there is but a bad prospect for any dispensation that may emanate 
from Canterbury. As for the history question, I did not know that the 
High Church party are opposed to development, which implies that the 
results attained in later centuries must not be expected in the earlier. More- 
over—though this is not at all necessary for the defence of the Papal position— 
if Mr. Stone will consult, say, Perrone De Matrimonio Christiano (Vol. IL., 
pp. 83 sqq.), perhaps he will find reason to correct the statement that “the 
first known dispensation in any way resembling the dispensations for these 
unions is in the time of Martin V.” (p. 17). 
EO 

The Guardian (October 16) is responsible for the following :—“ The chair- 
man of the Congregational Union has been suggesting to the members of 
that body as a theme for discussion the question whether anyone has the moral 
right to be an atheist. The intellectual right Mr. Compton Rickett entirely 
admitted.”” One wonders what exactly is an intellectual and what a moral 
right, to the Nonconformist mind. Nay, what is a right of any kind ? 

In Catholic theology we put a good deal more directly and plainly, as we 
believe, the question that seems so interesting to the chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. May one be honestly convinced, we say, that there is 
no God? that is, I take it, the question of intellectual right. And if one 
should be so convinced, may one act up to the conviction without thereby 
exposing oneself to be punished as for a crime? That is the only meaning 
of the question as to moral right. For Catholics there is no difficulty except 
as to the first of these questions; for it is a principle with us that, whether 
the judgment of conscience is right or wrong, we are free and sometimes 
bound to follow it: “ Conscientiam erroneam tenemur sequi praecipientem, 
permittentem sequimur sine culpa” (Lehmkuhl, Theol. Moralis, 1., 43). 


°, 7 \7 
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A reader of the Ami du Clergé (28 November) has asked the editors of that 
journal for advice as to whether it is lawful for Catholics to boycott merchants 
and shopkeepers who are avowed freemasons, socialists, Jews, or profess 
allegiance to any other division of the enemies of the Church. In reply to 
this question the editors distinguish between the Catholic laity and priests. 
“Commercial boycotting on the part of the laity is certainly not to be con- 
demned, given the proper conditions—of common effort for the welfare of 
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the Catholic community, as also to give a well-deserved lesson to those who 
persecute Catholics or at least refuse to sustain them by their sympathy. If 
we had made use of this kind of practical association sooner, our brave Catholic 
merchants, at least in places that still retain the faith, would have been 
relieved long ago of the formidable and successful competition of atheists, 
free-thinkers, free-livers, free-masons, and Jews of all sorts. We cannot 
find any principle of morals in which it would be possible to base a condem- 
nation of this practice, which is at once a work of Catholic union and one of 
social charity towards brethren in whom we should be specially interested.” 

There are special reasons why priests should abstain from boycotting even 
the enemies of religion; especially from initiating the boycott; since it is 
to the priest the person who is boycotted must turn in case of conversion. 
This charitable forbearance may be carried too far; as a rule, however, when 
the obnoxious party is not particularly malicious, so as to be almost beyond 
hope of conversion, it is better to leave the boycott to the laity, who can be 
told why the priest does not join; in which case they will “ not be surprised 
at his abstention, will even approve of it, without ceasing to conduct on their 
part, and independently of their curé, an energetic boycott against 
wicked tradesmen (sans cesser de boycotter énergiquement les mauvais 
fournisseurs).” 


The indefatigable Fr. Hull, 8.J., whose little book, Studies in Idolatry, 
occasioned an article on that subject in this journal more than twelve months 
ago, has begun in The Examiner of Bombay, of which he is editor, a series of 
“Studies in Hinduism,” which are likely to be very interesting. In the 
preliminary article, which appeared on the 16th November, he explains the 
method and object of this new series of studies. Since it is impossible to fix 
on any statement of Hindu religious doctrine which would not be rejected 
or ignored by some Hindus; and since the sacred books and the inherited 
customs or traditions are capable of much more varied interpretation than 
those of Christians; Fr. Hull proposes “to confine himself to those broad 
issues which may be taken as representative of Hinduism in general, and 
which will meet with the widest agreement which under the circumstances 
seems to be attainable.” Taking first the intellectual, as distinguished from 
the practical, side of Hinduism, he proposes to explain it by “ drawing upon 
the Advanced Text-book of Hindu Religion and Ethics issued by the Board of 
Trustees, Central Hindu College, Benares, 1903. . . . Turning over the 
pages one by one he will transcribe, partly in the form of exact quotation 
and partly in the form of convenient summary or paraphrase, the leading 
notions it contains, threading them together so as to form one sequence of 
thought.” In this way he hopes to present his readers with “ Hinduism in 
its most favourable light, as viewed by the most enlightened among Hindus 
themselves. At the same time it is true Hinduism he is looking for—not 
Hinduism under the debasing influence of popular superstition and ignorance, 
but Hinduism as formulated by the highest minds of the race.” The first 
instalment, November 23, of very great interest, deals with what we should 
call the Creator and the Creature, but what to the Hindus is the One and the 
Many. 
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In the October number of the Economic Review, and in the December 
number of the International Review, there are important articles on 
“sweating.” In the former review Miss Hitchins defines “sweating” as 
“those conditions of employment which exist when the worker occupies a 
weak position in bargaining with the employer, and the employer takes full 
advantage of that position to force the worker to accept rates of pay so low 
that very long hours of work are required to make up a bare subsistence 
wage.” She explains the recent legislation of Victoria and New Zealand 
against sweating ; New Zealand has adopted a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, while Victoria has accepted wages boards. 

7 


7 °, 
“2 “9 “~° 


In the International Review Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Reay give interesting 
accounts of the wages boards of Victoria. The boards are elective, five 
members being selected by the workers and five by the employers. The ten 
select a chairman, outside the trade, if they can agree; and if they cannot 
agree the Government make the selection. The main duty of the board is 
to fix a minimum wage for the workers belonging to the trade. Decisions are 
given by a majority vote, the chairman having a casting vote. Ifthe determi- 
nation is accepted by the Minister of Labour, who administers the Factories 
Act in which the wages boards’ provisions are contained, it becomes illegal, 
and therefore an offence punishable by fine, for any person to pay less than 
the prescribed rate. The Minister may, for reasons which appear sufficient 
to him; refuse to accept the determination, in which case he sends it back to 
the board for reconsideration. 

This law was first enacted in 1896 as a temporary experiment for some 
trades, such as clothing manufacture, boot-making, the furniture and baking 
trades. In 1905 the law was made permanent, and can be extended to any 
trade, with the consent of Parliament to be given by resolution. To-day in 
Victoria there are no fewer than forty-nine industries to which the Act has 
been applied, and more are seeking recognition. 

Two important limitations have been placed on the working of the system. 
All except the first series of boards are restricted by a condition that wages 
paid shall not exceed that of “reputable employers,” and all are subject to 
have their determination reviewed by the Court of Industrial Appeal, pre- 
sided over by a Supreme Court Judge. 

According to Mr. Reay, the wages boards’ system has stopped sweating 
wherever there is a board; has helped to increase wages; has prevented 
strikes ; and has done all these things without friction or loss of trade. 

Very little has been done in these countries against the pernicious 
“ sweating ” system which is all too prevalent. Let us hope that Sir Charles 
Dilke will succeed in getting the Victorian law enacted. Modifications to 
suit our conditions will be necessary, but the substance of the Victorian 
scheme ought to prove effective here as well as under the Southern Cross. 

Bo fe afe 

A serious crisis seems to be fast approaching for the Protestant Church in 
Germany. It appears that not since the Reformation has there been such 
keenness of interest in theological questions, and a strong and active party 
is publicly pushing a vigorous propaganda against the Divinity of Christ. 

It is universally recognised,” says a well-informed writer in The Expository 
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Times, “ that a fierce conflict is ahead, which will be no battle about indifferent 
things, not even a ‘ Babel Bibel’ controversy, but a battle round the ‘ stan- 
dard ’ itself. Was Christ simply the greatest of religious geniuses, or was He 
God manifest in the flesh? With this question Protestant Germany is face 
to face. 
OS 

Death has cut off our old colleague, the Rev. Thomas E. Judge, D.D., of 
Chicago, whom we had intended to congratulate on the beautiful edition 
of the Encyclical, Pascendi dominici gregis, which has but just appeared. It 
contains the text of the Encyclical in Latin and English, with an appendix 
of explanatory notes on such subjects as Agnosticism, Intellectualism, 
Immanence, the Sub-Conscious, Need of the Divine, Suggestion, Dualism, 
Pragmatism, Dogma, as well as other matter that will be found helpful by 
those who wish to understand the position of those whose opinions are 
condemned. Dr. Judge’s reputation as a student and former Professor of 
Philosophy is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this explanatory 
matter. His book is beautifully printed and nicely bound in cloth: we hope 
it will have the extensive sale it deserves. Nowhere will the early death of 
its gifted author be felt more than by them in his old college; for nowhere 
could his good qualities be better known. May the Lord have mercy on 
his soul. 

7 \/ 7 
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We have received from the great London publishing house, John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, The History of the Papacy in the XIXth Century. The 
work was written in Danish by Dr. Fredrick Nielsen, now Bishop of Aarhus, 
and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Copen- 
hagen. It is translated under the direction of Rev. James Mason, D.D., 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. It consists of two large volumes, 
and the price is 30s. We hope to give this very important work a careful 
review in some future number, and hence it will be sufficient to say here that 
though there are many statements in it with which we could not agree, yet 
it is, on the whole, a very fair sketch of the action of the Papacy during the 
nineteenth century. The translation has been done perfectly, and the easy 
flowing style in which the book appears in its English garb, together with 
the lively narrative of the author, makes it read rather as a novel than as a 
dry presentation of historical facts. 

7 7 


eo fe afe 

Messrs. Browne & Nolan have favoured us with a copy of St. Brigid, Patroness 
of Ireland, by the Rev. J. A. Knowles, 0.8.A., St. Augustine’s, Cork, who is 
already known to the Irish public by his former volume on The Abbey of 
Fethard, &c. Besides the preface from the pen of the Most Rev. Dr. Foley, 
Bishop of Kildare, the book is made up of eleven chapters (249 pp.), together 
with an Appendix containing the Centenary Ode of St. Brigid, Prayer to St. 
Brigid, and References (10 pp.). The author has given a beautiful popular 
history of St. Brigid, which is certain to be appreciated by many of our 
readers. We should not be inclined to commit ourselves to all his views and 
statements, but a difference of opinion does not prevent us from appreciating 
at their proper value the labour and the success of the zealous author. Under 
the chapter headed “ The Founder of the Brigidines,” Fr. Knowles gives us 
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a most interesting sketch of the Most Rev. Daniel Delaney, Bishop of Kildare, 
who was consecrated Coadjutor Bishop in the year 1783. The work is brought 
out in excellent style by Messrs. Browne & Nolan. The price is 2s. 6d. 


we ¢ 


OS 

From the same firm, Messrs. Browne & Nolan, we have received a very 
useful little volume brought out by the Rev. James Moore, C.M., President, 
All Hallows College. It is entitled Meditations for the Use of Ecclesiastics. 
It is a small 12mo volume of 224 pages, which has been compiled mainly for 
the use of students and priests during vacation time. The President of All 
Hallows has spared no pains to make the book as useful and as perfect for 
its object as could well be done. It will be of interest to many of our readers 
to learn that amongst the spiritual writers from whose works he has compiled 
these Meditations the name recurring most frequently is that of Fr. Kenny, 
8.J., a former Vice-President of Maynooth, and Founder of Clongowes Wood 
College. Fr. Kenny had the reputation of being one of the greatest autho- 
rities of his day on ascetic theology, but, unfortunately, his sermons and 
meditations remained in manuscript till Fr. Moore undertook the work 
of preparing selections from them for the Press. The author borrows also 
from the pages of Cardinals Wiseman and Newman. The Meditations are 
short and crisp, and cover a good range of subjects. The addition of the 
Morning and Night Prayers, as well as the Preparation for Mass and Thanks- 
giving after Celebration, add much to the convenience of the volume. We 
strongly recommend it to ow readers. 


Bo fe of 
We have received from the Society for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge a Life of St. Patrick, together with a sketch of his Teaching. The book 
is edited by the Rev. E. J. Newell, M.A., in The Fathers for English Readers 
Series. It consists of fifteen chapters (230 pages), together with a complete 
Index. The story of St. Patrick’s life is told in a very attractive style. The 
author is, of course, prevented by his religious bias from appreciating 
our historical records at their proper value; but, on the whole, his 
book is a fair and impartial statement of the case. We notice that here and 
there he takes care to emphasise his view that Professor Bury has been too 
favourable to Roman claims in his History of the Apostle of Ireland. The 

price of the book is 2s. 6d. wiht 
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From the same Society we have also received a volume entitled Hidden 
Saints. It deals with the history of the Brothers of the Common Life who 
did so much good for religion and education in Holland and Germany during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Sir Francis Cruise has already, in his work 
on Thomas 4 Kempis, brought the work of this body, which gave to the Catholic 
Church such a writer, under the notice of English readers. The book is well 
worth perusal. Its price is 2s. 


7 o, 7 
“° 9 “° 


Fr. Hanley has written a little Treatise on the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
He explains in a popular style the principal doctrines and practices of the 
Church in connection with this sacrament. It would be too much to expect 
long theological discussions in a small brochure of this kind, which is intended 
principally for the laity. Pustet & Co. are the publishers. 
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Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Irish EcctestastTicaL Recorp. Oct, 1907.—D. Coghlan, D.D., ‘The 
Decree “ Lamentabili Sane” and Modernism I.’ M. O’Flanagan, ‘The Non- 
Catholic Mission Movement in the United States.’ P, Coffey, D.Ph., ‘A New 
Book on Scholastic Philosophy.’ [Scholasticism Old and New, by M. De 
Wulf, Louvain.) P, ¥. Higgins, ‘The Psalms in the Vulgate.’ Nov.— 
A. H. Mathew, ‘St. Lucius, Apostle of Rhaetia.” J, Neary, ‘Iafallibility 
of the Pope in Defining Dogmatic Facts.’ D. Coghlan, D.D., ‘The Decree 
“ Lamentabili Sane Exitu ” and Modernism.’ J, M‘Caffrey, S.T.L., D.Ph., ‘ Lord 
Acton’s Lectures on Modern History.’ Dec.—Jd. M‘Caffrey, $,T.L., D.Ph., 
‘The Papal Encyclical on Modernism.’ H. D. L., ‘Dialogues on Scriptural 
Subjects VI.’ A, M. Skelly, 0.P., ‘Modern Rationalism : Its Rise, Progress, 
and Development.’ Dem. H, P. Feasy, 0.8.B., ‘ Christmas Eve,’ M. 0‘Callaghan, 
C.M., {‘ Looking at the Sacred Host.’ T. Slater, 8Jd., ‘The Theology of 
Stolen Goods.’ A. B. Stavert, M.A., ‘A Short Autobiography by a Scotch 
Convert.’ General Notes. Notes and Queries: Theology, Canon Law, 
Liturgy. Documents. Notices of Books. 


Tue CatHotic Wortp. Oct., 1907.—F. Aveling, D.D., ‘Sanctity and 
Development.’ Gountess de Courson, ‘ Helen Keller’s French Sister.’ Nov.— 
d. A, Ryan, D.D.,! ‘The Fallacy of “ Bettering One’s Position.”’ V. M. 
Crawford, ‘Joris Karl Huysman’s.’ €. Clifford, ‘The Crises of Catholicism.’ 
C. M. Searle, .8.P., ‘The Recent Results of Psychical Research. Dec.— 
H, Thurston, $.J., ‘Saint Bénézet and his Biographer.’ W. Wilberforce, 
‘Thomas William Allies.’ £, Schreiber, ‘Glastonbury.’ W. Elliott, €.8,P., 
* Life Sketches of the Late Father Walworth.’ J. J. Fox, D.D., ‘The Inter- 
national Catholic Library.’ 6G. Clifford, ‘The Obediences of Catholicism.’ 


Tae Hissert Journat. Vol. VI. No. 1. October, 1907.—Professer 
Woodbridge, ‘ Naturalism and Humanism.’ Prof. Mackintosh, ‘Are We 
Parts of Nature’? Rev. N. Macnicol, ‘ Action and Reaction of Christianity 
and Hinduism in India.’ M, Jdoynt, ‘The Gospel of Krishna and of Christ.’ 
R. D. Purves, D.D., ‘The State of the Dead.’ Prof. Seth, ‘On Certain 
Alleged Defects in Christian Morality.’ Prof, W. Bacon, ‘The “ Defence” 
of the Fourth Gospel.’ Prof. H, €, Smith, ‘Thirst, Faith, Belief, Creed.’ 
Prof, Maccoll, ‘What and Where is theSoul’? Prof. T. 6. Hall,“ Was John 
Calvin a Reformer or a Reactionary’? Discussions. Reviews. Biblio- 
graphy of Recent Literature, 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FuND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. October. 1907.— 
‘Notes and News,’ ‘Fifteenth Quarterly Report on the Excavation of 
Gezer.’ P, J. Baldensperger, ‘The Immovable East’ (continued). W. E. 
Jennings-Bramley, ‘The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula’ (continued). 
R. G. Hauser, M.A., ‘Notes on the Geography of Palestine.’ ‘An 
Ancient Gate East of the Holy Sepulchre.’ Dr. E. W. €. Masterman, ‘ Dead 
Sea Observations.” (George Cormack, Notices of New Books and Foreign 
Publications. Notes and Queries. 


THE Expostrory Times. October, 1907.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ 
‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, ‘Jesus Christ and 
Missions to the World according to the Gospels.’ Contributions and 
Comments. ‘Entre Nous.’ November, 1907.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion’; ‘Professor Sanday on the Apocalypse.’ Rev. W. F. Lofthouse, 
‘The Old Testament Books and their Redactors.’ Literature. Recent 
Foreign Theology. Contributions and Comments. ‘Entre Nous.’ Dec., 
1907.—‘* Notes of Recent Exposition.” Rev, GC. T. Cruttwell, ‘The 
Problem of Modernism in the Church and out of it.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ 
Rev, J. Moffatt, D.D., ‘The Canon and Text of the New Testament.’ 
‘Literature.’ Rev. A. H. Joyce, D.D. ‘The Archeology of the Book of 
Genesis.’ Contributions and Comments. ‘Entre Nous.’ 


THe Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. Oct., 1907.—B, B. Warfield; 
‘ Augustine’s Doctrine of Knowledge and Authority.’ Vos. Geerhardus, ‘ The 
Priesthood of Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ 4H. M. Wiener, 
‘Deuteronomy and the Argument from Style.’ 


Tae American JournaL oF THEOLOGY. Oct.—H. P, Smith, ‘ Israel 
or Jerahmeel.’ [A severe criticism of Prof. Cheyne’s theory of the local 
relations of the Hebrews.] €, W. Knox ‘What Modifications in Western 
Christianity may be expected from Contact with Oriental Religions’? [“ It 
is impossible to win Asia to our modern forms of Christian doctrine and 
Christian organisation. It is not even desirable that our western Christianity 
should be transplanted to so alien an environment.”] W. K. McKibben, 
‘What Conception of the Scriptures should underlie the Work of the 
Missionary’? [‘‘ When a soul recognises a Bible message as being a word of 
God, to that soul it is a word of God. Until thus discerned it is not authori- 
tative and there is no means by which it can be made so.”] G. B. Foster, 
‘Pragmatism and Knowledge.’ [Pragmatism itself is shown to be based on 
intellectualism.] £. W. Miller, ‘Some Distinctive Features of Russian 
Christianity.’ £. D. Burton, ‘Redemption from the Curse of the Law.’ 
[Critical and detailed exposition of Gal. iii, 13-14.) D. GC. Macintosh 
‘The Function of History in Theology.’ (Christian faith is vitally concerned 
with the historical Jesus.] Recent Theological Literature. 
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Tue CuurcH QuarTeRLY Review. Oct.—t. F. Rogers. ‘ The Education 
Question : Foreign Parallels.’ [Condensed but interesting account of primary 
education systems in foreign countries.] ‘The Prophet of Calabria: 
Joachim of Floris and the “Eternal Gospel.”’ 4H. 6. Beeching, ‘ The 
Revision of the Prayer Book: A Plain Man’s Views.’ [Sets forth first the 
changes which he desires, and secondly those to which he would consent in 
the interests of peace.] A. Lacey, ‘The Christian Idea of Grace.’ [The 
notion of beauty more primary than that of gift: not a word of the beatific 
vision and what may lead to it.) H. T. Morgan, ‘ The Spirit of Port Royal.’ 
E. W. Watson, ‘Congregationalism Past and Present.’ M. E. Sadler, 
‘ The Influence of the State in English Education.’ Short Notices. 


Revue BrsiievE INTERNATIONALE. Octobre, 1907.—‘Sacrae romanae 
et universalis inquisitionis decretum.’ R. P. Lagrange, ‘ La Créte ancienne’ 
(suite). R. P. Vincent, ‘La description du temple de Salomon. Notes 
exégétiques sur I. Rois vi.’ R. P. Lagrange, ‘Le décret “ Lamentabili sane 
exitu” et la critique historique.’ Mélanges. Chronique.—R. P. Vincent, 
* Encore l’inscription de saint Etienne 4 Gethsémani.’ Recensions. Bulletin. 


Revue D’Historre Ecci&siastiqve. Octobre.—Joseph Mahé ‘ L’Euchar- 
istie d’apres Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie.’ P. Doncoeur, ‘Les premiéres 
interventions du Saint-Siége relatives a l’Immaculée Conception ’ (xii*-xiv*). 
Dom René Ancel, ‘Paul IV. et le Concile.’ Comptes Rendus. Chronique. 
Bibliographie. 

Anatecta Bottanpiana.—Dr. Louis Verveck, ‘Les Reliques de 8. Albert 
de Louvain, évéque de Liége.’ Henri Moretus, ‘La Légende de 8S. Béat, 
apotre de Suisse. Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. Appendix. 


ANNALES DE PutLosopHie Curftienne. Oct.—Le Rédaction, ‘ L’Ency- 
clique “ Pascendi Dominici gregis.”’ (‘Nous déclarons . . . que Jes 
doctrines réprouvées par l’Encyclique Pascendi Dominici gregis, nous les 
rejetous dans le sens méme ou elles sont réprouvées.’] Laberthonniére, 
“Dogme et théologie’ II. [Continuation of criticism of M. Le Roy’s position.] 
F. Galibert, ‘La foi du Négre.’ [Interesting testimony from a missionary 
of long experience.}] H, Bremond ‘Le dernier des cousiniens.’ [Is M. 
Francisque Bouillier: severe on Cousin.] ‘Une page du cardinal Des- 
champs.” Nov.—J. Martin, ‘Saint Epiphane.’ [Historical study.] Ch. 
Calippe, ‘La destination et l’usage des biens naturels.’ [Main argument 
against Socialism, from St. Thomas.] €. Loumyer, ‘Les sciences occultes 
au Moyen-Age.’ Bibliographic. Notes bibliographiques. Chronique du 
mouvement philosophique et religieux en Angleterre. Revue de des Revues. 

Revuf Bentpictine. Oct., 1907.—€. Morin, ‘Le Liber dogmatum de 
Gennade de Marseille et problems qui s’y rattachent.’ [Defends Gennadian 
authorship of shorter recension.) U, Berliere, ‘Epaves d’archives ponti- 
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ficales du xiv siécle. R. Ansel, ‘La disgrace et le procés des Carafa d’apres 
des documents inédits. P, de Meester, ‘Etudes sur la théologie orthodoxe 
III. La Creation.’ Notes et Documents. Comptes Rendus. Notes biblio- 
graphiques. Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine (U. Berliere). 


Revue pve TxHfoLtocie ET DE Pxitosopuiz. Sep.—Ch. Burnier, ‘ La 
morale de Sénéqué et le néo-stoicisme.’ [Investigates the influence of Seneca 
on the development of neo-Stoicism and the causes that led him sometimes 
to depart from the doctrines of the sect.] H. Chavannes, ‘Que penser de 


lApocalypse’? [It is not, or at least not all, St. John’s; it does not refer 
to the end of the world.] 


Revue AvuGustiInIENNE. Novembre.—Georges Beauquier, ‘Le Signe de 
L’Emmanuel.’ Sylvestre Creteur, ‘Entre le relativisme et |’ontologisme. 
dean Deligny, ‘Les Cloches Origine et baptéme.’ Bulletin Philosophique. 


Bulletin d’Antiquité Chrétienne. Le Mouvement Religieux en Russie. Les 
Livres. 


Revue DES Sciences PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Premiére 
Année. Octobre, 1907.—La Rédaetion, ‘ L’Encyclique “ Pascendi Dominicl 
gregis.”’ R. Garrigan-Lagrange, 0.P., ‘Intellectualisme et liberté chez 
Saint Thomas.’ M. dacquen, 0.P., ‘Le néo-platonisme de Jean Scot.: 
A. Roussel ‘La Théologie Brahmanique d’aprés le Bhagavata Purana.’ 
Th. Heitz, ‘La Philosophie et la Foi dans l’oeuvres d’Abélard.’ Bulletins 
d’Histoire de la Philosophie ; d’Apologétique ; de Théologie spéculative. 

Revue DES Quvestions Historiques. Octobre.—f. Revillout, ‘La 
Fable en Egypte.’ J. de La Serviére, ‘Les Idées Politiques, du Cardinal 
Bellarmin.’ M. Sepet, ‘Les antécédents du régne de Louis XVI. 
A. Bonnefons, Les Moeurs et le Gouvernment de Venise en 1789.’ Dr. Magnac, 
‘Le Fédéralisme en 1793 et 1794.’ _Lieut-Colonel Picard, ‘ La Préparation 
dune Campagne de Napoléon.’ La Transformation de L’Armée Républicaine 


en Armée Impériale. Mélanges. Courrier Allemand. Italien. Chronique- 
Revue. Bulletin Bibliographique. 


BrstiscHe ZetTscurirt. Fiinfter Jahrgang. Viertes Heft. P. M, 
Baumgarten, ‘Das Original der Konstitution, Eternus ille celestium,’ ‘ vom 
1 Marz 1590.’ Dr, J. Diller, ‘Die Entbléssung des Volkes Israel am Sinai 
(Ex. 32, 25). J. Schafers, ‘Sm. 1-15 literarkritisch untersucht.’ Dr. G. 
Aicher, ‘Zum Gloria (Lk. 2, 14).’ Dr. M. Meinertz, ‘ Apg. 15, 34 und die 
Méglichkeit des antiochenischen streitfalles (Gal. 2, 11 ff.) nach dem Apostel- 
konzil.’ ‘ Besprechungen.’ ‘ Bibliographische Notizen’ (Das N. T.). 
‘Mitteilungen und Nachrichten.’ 


THEOLoGIscHE Revue. Nr. 15. 23 Sept.—Homilitische Rundschau IL. : 
Schafer, J., ‘Die Parabeln des Herrn’; Fonck, ‘Die Parabeln des Herrn’; 
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Ehrler, ‘Die acht Seligpreisungen des Herrn’; Drtder, ‘Die acht Selig- 
keiten Jesu’; Leicht, ‘Die Klagelieder des Propheten Jeremias’; de la 
Luzerne, ‘Homilien iiber die Evangelien’; Hecher, ‘Predigten iiber das 
Vaterunser,’ 2 Aufl.; Keller, ‘Das neue Leben’ (Huls). Kittel, ‘ Biblia 
Hebraica’ II. (Peters). Lohr, ‘Sozialismus und Individualismus in A.T.’ 
(Hehn). Round ‘The date of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians’ (Stein- 
mann). Gabrielsson, ‘Uber Favorinus und seine avrodar} icropia 
(Wempe). Cabrielsson, ‘Uber die Quelien des Clemens Alexandrinus’ 
(Wempe). Schulte, ‘Die Anfinge des St. Marienstiftes der Agustiner- 
Chorherrn auf dem Bieislauer Sande’ (Seppelt). Lehmen ‘Lehrbuch der 
Philosophie,’ 2 Aufl. (Dérholt). Buchwald, ‘Die Epiklese in der rémischen 
Messe’ (Struckmann). Krose, ‘Die Ursache der Selbstmordhaufigkeit’ 
(Ott). Krose, ‘Religion und Moralstatistik’ (Ott). Ghoupin, ‘ Valeur des 
décisions doctrinales et disciplinaires du Saint-Siége’ (Sagmiiller). Nr. 16. 
14 Okt.—‘ Die Werke von Henry Charles Lea und verwandte Biicher’ II. 
(P. M. Baumgarten). Martin, ‘Le Livre d’Hénoch’ (Holzhey). Appel, 
‘Die Komposition des Athiopischen Henochbuches’ (Holzhey). Resch, 
‘ Agrapha’ (Bludau). Adam, ‘Der Kirchenbegriff Tertullians’ (Kolberg). 
Kissling, ‘Lorenz Truchsess von Pommersfelden’ (Schwamborn). Fei, 
* De evangeliorum inspiratione, De dogmatis evolutione, De arcani disciplina’ 
(Dérholt). Stephan, ‘Herders Philosophie’ (Sawicki). Schaarschmidt, 
B. de Spinozas kurzgefasste Abhandlung von Gott, dem Menschen, und 
dessen Gliick’ (Sawicki). Brass, ‘Ernst Haeckel als Biologe’ (Wasmann), 
Dennert, ‘Die Weltanschauung des modernen Naturforschers’ (Wasmann). 
Martin, ‘De necessitate credendi et credendorum’ (Renz). Stapper, ‘Die 
ailteste Agenda des Bistums Miinster’ (Eisenhofer). Heimberger, ‘Die 
konfessionell beschrankte weltliche Stiftung und ihre Verwaltung im Gross- 
herzogtum Baden’ (Rosch). Nr. 17. 31 Okt.—‘ Die Werke von Henry 
Ch. Lea und verwandte Biicher’ III. (P. M. Baumgarten). Vaganay, ‘ Le 
probléme eschatologique dans le IV. livre d’Esdras’ (Sanda). Lippert, 
‘ Bibelstunden eines modernen Laien’ (Dausch). Funk, ‘ Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Abhandlunguen und Untersuchungen’ III. (Rauschen).  Ceyser, 
‘Naturerkenntnis und Kausalgesetz (Willems). Krogh-Tonning, ‘Die h. 
Birgitta von Schweden’ (Eubel). Nr. 18. 18 Nov.—‘Die Werke von 
Henry Ch. Lea und verwandte Biicher ’ IV. (P. M. Baumgarten). Klostermann, 
‘Der Pentateuch’ (Heyes). Zahn, ‘Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater,’ 
2 Aufl. (Steinmann). Harnack, ‘Der Vorwurf des Atheismus in den drei 
ersten Jahrhunderten’ (Pieper). Augar, ‘Die Frau im rémischen Christen- 
prozess’ (Pieper). d’Alés, ‘Le théologie de Saint Hippolyte’ (Atzberger). 
Crupp, ‘ Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters’ I., 2 Aufl. (Pfleger). Sawicki, 
*Katholische Kirche und sittliche Persdénlichkeit’ (Michelitsch). Kern, 
‘De sacramento ex. unctionis tractatus dogmaticus’ (Dolger).  Bockenhoff, 
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‘Speisesatzungen mosaicher Art in mittelalterlichen Kirchenrechtsquellen ’ 
(Lubeck). Kellner, ‘Heortologie, 2 Aufl. (Stapper). 4 Dec.—‘ Die 
Werke von H. Ch. Lea und verwandte Biicher.’ YV. Fell, ‘Lehrbuch der 
allgemeinen Einleitung in das alte Testament’ (Nikel). Rahlfs, ‘Der Text 
des Septuaginta-Psalters’ (Holzhey). Fontaine, ‘ Le théologie du N. Testa- 
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Celsus, the “Voltaire of the Second 
Century.” ' 


Tuat the work entitled 476s doyos has survived the 
ravages of time is due to one of those entirely fortuitous 
combinations of circumstances in which fate seems to 
triumph over deliberate purpose. The preservation of a 
book when there were, perhaps, not more than a dozen 
copies of it in existence at any one time, was necessarily 
a matter of chance. It was not always the intrinsic merits 
of the work, nor the appreciation in which it was held, but 
an unlooked for turn in the course of events in the literary 
world, the demand for a copy at some particular time or 
place, that determined whether it would survive or perish. 
Celsus’ treatise was saved to us, not by its literary merits, 
nor by the value attached to it as a controversial treatise, 
but by the fact that sixty or seventy years after its com- 
position a copy of it was sent to Origen by a friend of his, 
Ambrosius, with a request to refute it. Whatever copies of 
the treatise existed then, or later, have disappeared, and 
it is only from the quotations in Origen’s Reply that the 
original text can be, as it has been, reconstructed. 


* BrstiocraPuy : Celsus’ treatise is contained in Origen’s work ; for the 
Greek text cf. Koetschau, Origenes Werke, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1899 ; also Migne, 
Patr. Greca, XI. A German translation of the treatise is published by 
Kleim, Celsus’ Wahres Wort, Zurich, 1873. Consult Patrick, The Apology of 
Origen in Reply to Celsus (Edinb., 1897); Biggs, Neoplatonism (London, 1895) ; 
Biggs, Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1886) ; Lightfoot, Apostolic 
Fathers, Pt. II., Vol. II. (Lond., 1885); Fairweather, Origen (New York, 
1901) ; Crutwell, Literary History of Early Christianity (London, 1893), II., 
498 ff.; Kayser, La philosophie de Celse, &c. (Strassburg, 1843); Pélagaud, 
Etude sur Celse (Paris, 1878) ; Buhl, La polémique de Celse (Strassburg, 1844) ; 
Ehrhard, Alichristliche Litteratur, Erste Abth. (Freiburg, 1900), 335 ff. ; 
Harnack, Gesch. der Altchrisilichen Litteratur, II., 1 (Berlin, 1897), 314-5 ; 
Bardenhewer, Gesch. der Altkirchlichen Litteratur (Freiburg, 1892), I., 158 ff. ; 


—_ Kirchengeschichtl. Abhandhungen u. Untersuchungen (Paderborn, 1899), 
-, 152 ff. 
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About Celsus himself very little is known. He is one of 
the several persons named Celsus who lived during the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. There was, for instance, a Celsus 
who was a friend of Lucian of Samosata, and who, according 
to Lucian, composed a work Against the Magicians. 
Lucian’s friend, however, was an Epicurean, while the 
author of the treatise 474s doyos reveals himself as a 
Platonist. This inclines Origen to doubt' whether the Celsus 
with whom he is dealing is the author of the cvypéupara 
cata Méyov, Sometimes he seems to have made up his mind’ 
that the opponent of Christianity is this Epicurean, but 
that his Epicureanism is for the moment abandoned in 
favour of Platonism, the latter being a more advantageous 
ground on which to take up one’s position against the 
Christian religion. And, in point of fact, an examination 
of the True Discourse shows that, while the writer’s 
philosophy is, in general, Platonic, his Epicurean tendencies 
appear here and there throughout the work. This is 
especially evident in the passages where reference is made 
to the Christian doctrine of Providence and to the Christian 
belief in the Resurrection of Christ. There is no need, 
however, to have recourse to the hypothesis that Celsus 
intentionally disguised his Epicureanism under an assumed 
Platonism in order the more effectually to combat Chris- 
tianity. In the second century Eclecticism was the order 
of the day. Celsus, the friend of Lucian, was not a strict 
follower of Epicurus. Celsus, the author of the True 
Discourse, was an Eclectic Platonist, who could, at times, 
have recourse to the doctrines of Epicureanism. Conse- 
quently, there is no very cogent reason why we should not 
regard them as one and the same person. If this be so, the 
approximate date of the composition of the True Discourse 
is 178-180, as the literary activity of Lucian’s friend 
coincides with that period. 

It is not clear why a work written between the years 
178-180 should attract so much attention more than half 
a century later as to call for a detailed refutation at the 
hands of the foremost intellectual champion of Christendom. 
At the time when Ambrosius, Origen’s Mecenas, sent the 
copy of the True Discourse to the great Alexandrian Apolo- 
gist, the Church was enjoying a period of comparative 


1 Contra Celsum, I., 68. 2 Cf. op. cit., I, 8. 
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freedom. It has, however, been suggested that this very 
exemption placed the Church in so favourable a condition 
that her progress began to give renewed alarm to the 
philosophic opponents of Christianity, and that conse- 
quently the weapons of dialectic and rhetoric ‘began to be 
wielded in the schools, while the secular arm was, for the 
time being, idle so far as the Christians were concerned. 
It seems natural that in these circumstances Celsus’ book 
should command considerable attention, and that Origen’s 
patron should think it worth while to secure an able refuta- 
tion of it. Origen at first hesitated ; “Christ Himself,” he 
says, “was silent under accusation and calumny, and a 
similar attitude is becoming in His followers.” Neverthe- 
less, other considerations prevailed, and, as a result, we have 
the treatise by Origen in eight books, entitled «ata Kédcov, 
In this treatise the Christian Apologist repeats, textually 
in most cases, the accusations of Celsus, so that by piecing 
together the passages thus quoted scholars have been able 
to reconstruct the text of Celsus’ Discourse. This was done 
by Jachmann in 1836 and, more successfully, by Keim in 
1873. The reconstructed text represents, according to 
some critics, five-sevenths, according to others nine-tenths, 
of the entire work of Celsus. It may, for convenience sake, 
be divided into five parts—(a) Preface, (b) Attack on Chris- 
tianity from the point of view of Judaism, (c) Attack on 
Christianity from the point of view of philosophy, 
(2) Refutation of Christian doctrines in detail, and (e) Appeal 
to Christians to adopt Paganism. In the Preface’ Celsus 
forecasts the general character of his attack by describing 
the Christian Religion as an illegal conspiracy ; he alludes 
to the secret meetings of the Christians (having in mind, 
as Origen remarks, the dydérn) and to the “ bond, stronger 
than any oath,” by which they bind themselves together in 
face of the common peril. In their secret meetings, he adds, 
they teach what they please. Still, their ethical doctrines 
are not essentially different from those of the barbarians. 
In fact, Christians and Jews, according to Celsus, are guilty 
of “revolt”; the Christians separated themselves from 
the Jews, the Jews from the Egyptians, and each party in 
revolting brought with it the doctrines common to it and 
the people it revolted from. Thus there is nothing in 
1 Contra Celsum, I., 1, sqq 
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Judaism and Christianity that is not to be found in the 
beliefs of all ancient peoples, Egyptians, Assyrians, Hindus, 
Gauls, &c., or in the writings of the wise men of antiquity, 
Linus, Muszus, Orpheus, Pherecydes, Zoroaster and 
Pythagoras. The only difference between the Christians 
and others is that the Christians, instead of proving their 
doctrines by the use of reason, condemn rational inquiry 
and insist on faith, wy é&érafe, adda ailorevoov, cal 4 Tictis 
gov cwce ce. This rationalistic point of view in relation 
to the dependence of Christianity on other religious systems 
is maintained throughout the treatise A True Discourse. 
In the next portion of the work’ Celsus puts himself in the 
place of an orthodox Jew who brings to the bar of Hebrew 
tradition those claims which the Christians set up in distinc- 
tion to their Jewish forefathers. This expedient gives 
him an opportunity to make charges of inconsistency and 
lack of adequate proof, besides other minor charges, all of 
which would be meaningless in the mouth of a pagan, 
while they seem to Celsus to be quite appropriate when they 
came from the mouth of an orthodox Jew. Christ, he 
contends, did not fulfil the Messianic expectations of the 
Hebrew people. The story of the virgin-birth is an inven- 
tion, the flight into Egypt proves that Christ feared death ; 
He did not demean Himself in a manner becoming a god; 
He confessed over and over again (whenever He accused His 
hearers of hard-heartedness) that He could not convince 
His own contemporaries ; all He could do was to attract to 
His cause a dozen worthless fishermen. The appeal to the 
miracles of Christ is met by Celsus with the remark that 
similar wonders, even the raising of the dead to life, were 
wrought by magicians. And it must be borne in mind that 
Celsus really believed in the efficacy of magic, founding his 
belief on the Neo-Platonic doctrine of Demonism. In this 
portion of his work he sometimes forgets that he is speaking 
as a Jew and falls back on the pagan idea—for instance, 
the Homeric concept of a god as one who, perfect in mind 
and body, has no fear of death or suffering. Then, returning 
once more to the point of view of the believer in Judaism, 
he upbraids those Jews who, forgetting the traditions of 
their race, and “ abandoning the law of their fathers, allow 
themselves to be deceived by the followers of One whom 
1 Of. Origen, Contra Celsum, I., 28 ff., and II. 
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their nation had condemned and rejected.” Later on he 
takes up the pagan standard of judgment once more, denies 
the authenticity of the passages in the Gospels where Jesus 
foretold His passion and death, and pours ridicule on the 
notion that a god would submit to insult, give way to thirst, 
or cry out in agony from the cross. Finally, he takes up 
and criticises the story of the resurrection. Here 
especially one is struck with the resemblance, one might 
say identity, between the methods of the rationalist of the 
second century and those of the modern biblical critic of 
the school of Strauss or Renan. In the third portion of his 
treatise’ Celsus inaugurates a general attack on Christianity 
from the point of view of pagan philosophy. He upbraids 
both Jews and Christians with their ridiculous disagreement 
in matters of religion, whereas, in fact, both religions rest 
on the same principles. The Jews revolted from the 
Egyptians and the Christians from the Jews, sedition being 
in both cases the cause of separation. He next takes the 
Christians to task for their lack of unity among themselves. 
There are so many sects, he says, and so different from one 
another, that while they all claim the name “ Christian ” 
it is impossible to tell which sect deserves the title. In 
common with all the opponents of Christianity he finds 
fault with the Christians because they exclude from their 
fellowship ‘‘the wise and good” and consort only with 
the wicked and ignorant. He misunderstands the Christian 
doctrine regarding the Incarnation; he does not see why 
God could not by His own power accomplish the work 
which Christ came to perform ; he does not understand how 
a God could change His nature. Here he makes what the 
pagans must have considered very telling use of his rhetorical 
gifts, comparing the Christians to a flock of bats, to a hive 
of ants, to a mass of worms in the mud. 

This suggests the next point of attack—the Christian 
doctrine of Divine Providence. It is ridiculous, he contends, 
for men to imagine that they are the objects of God’s 
special care. The world was not made “ for man’s use and 
benefit,” but for the perfection and completeness of God’s 
plan of the universe. In this general plan human beings 
are not more important than plants or animals. The All is 
important ; a part, no matter what part, is unimportant. 

* Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum, III. 
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Nay, if we are to speak of importance in connection with 
parts of the universe, animals are physically better, more 
independent, and therefore more important, than men. 
And in this context Celsus introduces the most fabulous 
stories of the “ intelligence ” and even “ virtue ” of animals. 
Once more we are forced to exclaim at the striking resem- 
blance between the ancient and the modern Rationalist, and 
to remark that the philosophical objections of the second 
century opponent of Christianity have had as long a life 
and die as slowly as his scriptural objections. In the 
fourth part of the True Discourse’ Celsus takes up the 
teachings of the Christians in detail, and, according to his 
previously-announced plan, attempts to show that each 
tenet of Christianity is merely a perversion of some doctrine 
already expressed, and much better expressed, by the pagan 
philosophers. The unknowableness of God was taught by 
Plato; the doctrine concerning “the Kingdom of God” 
is merely a clumsy paraphrase of a passage in Plato’s 
Phedrus ; the Christian (he means the Gnostic) repre- 
sentation of the cycles of celestial revolutions (7epéodo:) 
by means of a diagram is borrowed from the religion of 
Mithra ; the doctrine concerning Satan and Antichrist was 
taught in a much more philosophical way by Heraclitus, 
Homer and Pherecydes ; the Christian account of the origin 
of the universe is a perversion of a very ancient belief by 
the addition of details which are absurd and _ self-contra- 
dictory ; the doctrine of the spirituality of God is the Stoic 
doctrine that God is a spirit “‘ penetrating all and encom- 
passing all.” Finally, the Christian doctrine of immortality 
was taught by the ancient poets and philosophers, while the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body is merely a ridicu- 
lous perversion of the world-old belief in transmigration of 
souls. If, then, the Christians desire a leader and a teacher, 
why not select one of the heroes or philosophers? Sucha 
one would be worthy of honour, and would teach all the 
truth that is in the Christian system. From this last 
consideration the Treatise passes to the appeal contained in 
the concluding portion.? Here Celsus invites the Christians 
to abandon their “ sect ” and join the religion of the majority. 
Christians, he says, are opposed to temples and altars and 
*Cf. Origen, Contra Celsum, Lib. V. 
?Cf. Contra Celsum, Lib. VII., 62 ff., and Lib. VIII. 
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statues ; but they are not alone in this—the Persians, too, 
practice their religion, as Herodotus tells us, without those 
external aids. Christians object that gods cannot be 
represented by likenesses in wood or stone, and yet they 
profess that man himself was made to God’s image and 
likeness. He then passes to the defence of the worship of 
demons (aiyoves), These are powers set by the great 
God himself over certain portions of His work, and what 
more natural than to honour them? Besides, the demons 
are the (subordinate) deities to whom we owe the bounties 
of nature. Is it not, to say the least, ungrateful on the 
part of the Christians who enjoy those bounties to refrain 
from the popular festivals in which the demons are 
honoured? Christians lull themselves into a false security 
when they proclaim that they have insulted, and do insult, 
the gods with impunity. Might not a pagan argue that 
Christ was not God because He did not punish those who 
insulted Him? Besides, Celsus reminds his Christian 
contemporaries, “the mills of the gods grind slowly.” 
Finally, Christians seem to believe that their God will one 
day triumph over the power of the empire itself. This 
Celsus regards as a “vain hope.” He appeals to his Chris- 
tian contemporaries to abandon it, to give up the idea of 
establishing the rule of Christ over the whole earth, to 
renounce their “ life apart,” and to take their place among 
those who by word and deed contribute to the welfare of 
the empire. In an epilogue Celsus promises another work— 
whether it was ever written we do not know—in which he 
is to explain more in detail how they should live who would 
and could take up his philosophy of life. 

It is evident that Celsus wrote in the conviction that he 
himself possessed a higher and more spiritual philosophy 
than that of the Christians to whom he addressed himself. 
He constantly referred, more in pity than in anger, to their 
inability to understand certain things because of their 
grosser material way of thinking. Indeed, it is not too 
much to say that the aim of Celsus in this treatise was more 
friendly than that of any of the other opponents of 
Christianity. He reveals comparatively little of the bitter- 
ness which characterised their attacks. He omits, for 
instance, the customary accusation of atheism, immorality, 
“ Thyestian feasts and (idipodean gatherings,” which are 
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found in the polemical writings of Lucian, Fronto and 
Hierocles, and which were, no doubt, intended to rouse 
popular indignation against Christians and fan the flame of 
religious hatred. His point of view is more elevated. He 
saw, no doubt, that many of his Christian contemporaries 
were men of noble character, and his appeal to them to 
abandon their “separateness” and make common cause 
with the other subjects of the empire may have been some- 
thing more than a mere rhetorical device. He may have 
wished in all sincerity to “ convert” the Christians to his 
philosophy of life. Indeed, Origen freely acknowledges 
that his opponent is not blind to the unfavourable side of 
pagan religion, and this is evident when Celsus speaks of 
certain particular cults, such as the cult of Antinous, and 
also when he alludes to certain popular conceptions of pagan 
mythology. Origen, however, interprets this attitude to 
be assumed, not real, and likens Celsus to an actor who is 
speaking a part. Modern critics, on the contrary, go so 
far as to describe the whole treatise of Celsus as eirenic in 
its aim. Keim, for instance,’ is of this opinion. He thinks 
that Celsus was a broad-minded, benevolent, pagan philo- 
sopher who would be very happy to see his Christian fellow- 
citizens abandon whatever in their religion was opposed 
to the religion of the State, that he would like to have them 
retain their belief in one God and, reconciling themselves 
to the worship of demons, adopt his own particular philo- 
sophic creed, a kind of Eclectic Platonism. This view has 
been attacked, especially by German Catholic writers. 
After weighing the evidence one is inclined, on the one hand, 
to give Celsus the full credit of sincerity in his wish “ to 
help all men,” and to bring all men to the ideal of “ one 
religion.” On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
Celsus’ attitude towards the Christian religion was that of 
a pagan who, though well-informed on some points, was not 
so well-informed on others, and who, it need hardly be 
added, was devoid of that sympathy which alone would 
enable him to understand the most essential doctrines of 
Christianity. 

With regard to the knowledge which Celsus brought to 
bear on the study and refutation of Christianity, it is evident, 
in the first place, that he was remarkably well read in pagan 

1 Celsus’ Wahres Wort. Zurich, 1873. 
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literature, especially in pagan philosophical literature. He 
shows intimate acquaintance with the doctrines of Hera- 
clitus and Plato, and can quote at pleasure from Homer, 
Herodotus and Euripides. Perhaps such knowledge of the 
‘classics’ might have been expected in a learned pagan 
of any of the first centuries. What was peculiar to the 
century in which Celsus lived—a peculiarity in which he 
shared—was a knowledge of the religious systems of the 
“barbarous ”’ peoples of Europe, Asia and Libya, and even 
of the Far East. To this point we shall return later. In the 
next place, it is evident that his knowledge of Christianity 
and Judaism is minute, and must have been acquired by 
painstaking study. He could not have acquired his know- 
ledge from books alone. He must have conversed with 
teachers, both Jewish and Christian, and with representatives 
of the Gnostic sects. Indeed, he tells us that he has done so. 
He does not, however, seem to be aware of the distinction 
between the individual authority of the teacher and the 
official authority of the Church, nor does he always distin- 
guish between the peculiar tenets of the Gnostic sects and 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, though he is aware of 
the distinction between the smaller sects and “the Great 
Church.” He was acquainted with the Old Testament in 
part only ; for instance, he knew Genesis and Exodus and 
the stories of Jonas and Daniel. The “books of the 
Christians,” which he quotes frequently, mean the New 
Testament—that is to say, the four Gospels and, possibly, 
some of the Pauline Epistles. On this last point there is 
considerable room for doubt. Celsus may have obtained 
his knowledge of St. Paul’s teaching from conversation with 
Christians. There can be no doubt, however, that he used 
the Gospels—not merely some proto-evangelical documents, 
but the four narratives as we have them to-day. He 
evidently takes pride in his knowledge of the details of Chris- 
tian doctrine. He tells us of the pains he took to make 
himself acquainted with the Christian manner of thinking 
and living. Yet his own admissions are sufficient to con- 
vince us that he did not always distinguish between the 
teachings of “the Great Church” and the tenets of the 
Gnostics, especially the Ophites and the Marcionites. 
Besides, he cannot rid himself entirely of the pagan pre- 
judices. He is unable to rise above the limitations of his 
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environment. For instance, he adopts the current Roman 
notion that Christianity is merely an offshoot of Judaism. 
He represents Moses as a somewhat contemptible perverter 
of the Greek notion of cosmogony, who by the aid of magic 
persuaded his countrymen, a race of slaves, to revolt from 
the authority of their Egyptian masters. Towards the 
person of Christ he exhibits none of that respect which the 
later Platonists manifested towards the Founder of 
Christianity. He is sceptical of the story of Christ’s miracles, 
at one time describing them as fables invented by His 
followers, and at another paralleling them with the wonders 
wrought by the sorcerors of many lands. He explains the 
Resurrection of Christ by saying at one time that the whole 
story is the invention of the disciples of Jesus in order to 
deceive the multitude, and at another time that it is a 
ghost-apparition, such as is narrated of some of the heroes 
of antiquity. In these criticisms he is very little concerned 
about the coherence of his own concept of the personality 
of Jesus, as little concerned, one is tempted to add, as are 
the modern critics. If all Celsus’ objections to the Gospel 
story are valid, then the historic Christ must, indeed, have 
been a person full of contradictory qualities. Celsus fails 
most signally when he attempts to criticise the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation and Atonement. Why should 
a God suffer? How can a God suffer? How can a 
supremely happy Being abdicate His throne and become an 
outcast among men? Surely the Christian Apologist was 
right in claiming that without the gift of Faith no one 
can answer these questions. Again, when Celsus comes to 
speak of the manner of life of his Christian contemporaries 
he shows that he cannot rid himself of his pagan prejudices. 
In common with all his fellow-critics he fails to see the 
reasonableness of Christian humility ; neither can he recon- 
cile the seemingly contradictory claims of the Christians, 
who, although they shun encounter with the learned and 
the powerful, although they seek out slaves and beggars 
and women and little children in preference to the rich and 
influential, yet entertain the “foolish hope” of one day 
conquering the world to Christ. 

Although, as we have seen, there are reasons which seem 
to some critics to justify them in concluding that Celsus’ 
aim was eirenic, his manner in general is that of a pleader 
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for paganism, who uses all the resources of dialectic and 
rhetoric, all the artifices of wit and sarcasm to make his 
opponent seem ridiculous. He may have been genuinely 
concerned for the welfare of the Empire and fearful of the 
consequences which the spread of Christianity might bring 
upon the Roman State. Hence his condemnation of the 
attitude of aloofness which the Christians adopted towards 
the interest and welfare of Rome. ‘“‘ You refuse to serve 
the State,” he says, “in peace and in war, you wish its 
downfall, you use all the force of your magic arts in order 
to encompass the ruin of mankind.” Or his concern may 
have been for the spiritual and intellectual welfare of his 
fellow-men. He may, as a philosopher, have considered 
that the spread of Christianity meant, as he says, the 
triumph of a “‘ grossly material ” way of looking at the great 
truths of philosophy. He may have believed that the 
Christian substitution, as he understood it, of Faith for 
Wisdom meant a repudiation of the birthright of Reason, 
and would lead eventually to the contempt for all know- 
ledge. His own philosophy was an Eclectic Platonism. 
Although he antedates Plotinus by half a century he belongs 
to the age of syncretism which found its typical represen- 
tative in Plotinus. His age, realising the inadequacy of 
Reason to solve the deepest problems of philosophy, turned 
to the task of developing an eclectic spiritualism, welcoming 
and assimilating the religious ideas of the Oriental peoples 
as a remedy against the materialism and scepticism in 
which philosophy had, as it were, run to seed. Following 
this tendency of his age, Celsus drew his philosophical 
inspiration not only from the genuine works of Plato, but 
also from the pseudo-platonic writings (especially from the 
so-called letters of Plato), from the works of Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, the Stoics, the Epicureans, and from the 
religious systems of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Hindus, &c. Underlying this syncretic system was a founda- 
tion distinctly Platonic. But the scheme was broad enough 
to admit Christianity, if Christianity would only discard the 
elements of “separateness,” and, adopting the demonic 
theory of lesser deities, justify the worship of the gods of 
Greece and Rome. 

That Celsus could seriously entertain this view of 
Christianity—that he should fail to realise its radical 
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intransigeance as far as paganism was concerned—is, per- 
haps, the best proof of his superficiality, and, consequently, 
his best claim to be considered the “ Voltaire of the Second 
Century.” Insome respects the age in which he lived bore a 
striking resemblance to the age of Voltaire, to the century 
which Voltaire himself described as “ an age of trivialities.” 
The eighteenth century, the era of Illumination, as it loved 
to style itself, was eclectic rather than constructive in 
philosophy. It prized rhetoric and dialectic more highly 
than synthetic constructive effort. It satisfied itself with 
an illusory dream of a universal natural religion which would 
combine what was good and true in Christianity with what 
was of permanent value in other forms of religion. The 
second century was remarkably like the eighteenth in these 
respects. It gleaned elements of philosophic truth from 
Platonism, Stoicism and Epicureanism, and at the same 
time it sought to articulate in a loosely planned system of 
spiritual thought the religious ideas of the Greeks, Persians, 
Hindus, Hebrews, and Babylonians. It replaced reflection 
by learning. It devoted itself to “ polyhistory,” without 
caring to penetrate very deeply into any one department of 
knowledge. It looked for its triumph in dazzling rhetorical 
and dialectical victories, not in sincere conviction and 
the adoption of principles consistently thought out. In so 
far, then, as Celsus is a representative of those characteristics 
of the age in which he lived he is the Voltaire of that age. 
Besides, his manner, especially his choice of comparisons 
and his clever use of the sophist’s art, his faith in the force 
of a gibe, and his supercilious contempt for the needs of the 
intellectually “ poor whom we have always with us,” remind 
one of Voltaire. Both were, in a sense, intellectual aristo- 
crats. Neither would, or could, see that the point of view 
of the savant and the philosopher is not the only point 
from which a religious system is to be judged. 

The comparison with Voltaire suggests another interesting 
topic which has been merely touched upon in the foregoing 
résumé of Celsus’ objections. Celsus in many of his criticisms 
of Christianity forestalls in a remarkable way the difficulties 
which have since his time been urged against Christianity 
by Rationalists of every age. His was the first serious 
attempt to try the Christian religion at the bar of reason, 
and though the case since then has been many times 
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retried, the burden of the accusation is substantially the 
same. Compare his criticism of the Mosaic cosmogony 
with the work of advanced biblical scholars of the nineteenth 
century ; compare his objections to the Gospel narrative 
of the resurrection with the account given in rationalistic 
Lives of Christ at the present day ; compare his examina- 
tion of the Christian teleology (the world made “ for man’s 
use and benefit ”) with the philosophy of the most advanced 
evolutionists of recent times ; compare his disquisitions on 
animal intelligence and “ religiosity ”’ with the psychology 
of some recent materialists ; compare, finally, the use which 
he makes of the points of resemblance between Christianity 
and the other religions with the work done in our own day 
by rationalistic writers in the department of the history of 
religions, and it will be impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the range of rationalistic objections to Christianity is 
singularly restricted. Error is “‘ always ancient, and ever 
new.” Of course, it must be admitted that error, like 
truth, profits by every new discovery. The anti-teleological 
argument of the Evolutionist of to-day is not identical with 
the arguments of Celsus, nor can it be refuted by merely 
quoting the words of Origen. adem sed aliter. Yet, it is 
well to know that the kernel of the modern objection is 
old, as old almost as the truth itself. And the populariser 
of rationalistic science who appeals to the unthinking on 
the strength of the newness of the scientific objection should 
not be allowed, without challenge, to throw around his 
argument all the glamour of modern scientific success, and 
relegate the Christian contention to the semi-obscurity of 
antiquity. The more one studies to bring out the meta- 
physical and spiritual bearing of “new” ideas, the more 
one realises that newness is a relative term. 

Judged by its intrinsic merits Celsus’ dnfijs doyos is 
entitled to a place in the very first rank of the polemical 
literature of early Christianity. Its style, while inferior, 
as one would naturally expect, to that of the classical 
period, is correct in construction and comparatively pure in 
phraseology. As befits a polemical style, it is clear, forceful 
and incisive. The method of argumentation is at once 
dialectical and rhetorical, as was customary in the Platonic 
Schools of that time. The picture of Christianity which 
Celsus presents, when allowance is made for the bias of a 
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partisan of paganism, is to be pronounced substantially 
accurate, and undoubtedly adds to our knowledge of the 
conditions prevalent in the Christian Church towards the end 
of the second century. It is to be regretted that Celsus has 
nothing to say about one of the most important questions 
relating to that period—the question of the organisation 
of the Church. He alludes, as has been said, to the distinc- 
tion between “‘ the Great Church” and the (Gnostic) sects. 
This, however, is all the information he furnishes us as to 
the external conditions of the Church’s life. Yet, it is of 
no small interest to the Christian of to-day to know how 
the teachings of Christianity and the manner of life of the 
Christians impressed a philosophic opponent of Christianity 
at a time when very few writers outside the Christian 
Church took pains to learn what she represented. For 
Celsus’ work antedates by a whole century the rise of Neo- 
Platonism and the polemical writings of the Neo-Platonic 
opponents of Christianity, chief of whom are Porphyry 
(A.D. 270) and Hierocles (A.D. 300). Herein lies its chief 
interest for the student of Church History. 


WILLIAM TURNER. 




















Che Authorship of the Fourth Gospel: 
internal Evidence. 


We have seen that the external evidence for the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is exceedingly clear and 
strong,’ and we have now to inquire whether it is supported 
or weakened by the testimony of the Gospel itself. I can- 
not hope to touch even briefly all the internal evidence, 
and must content myself with noticing some of the salient 
points that seem to confirm in a remarkable way the 
conclusion to which a variety of external evidence led us. 
I shall begin with those passages of the Gospel which 
appear to make a direct claim that the author was an 
apostle or at least an eye-witness of the events recorded, 
and afterwards go on to inquire what evidence is afforded 
indirectly in support of this claim. 

But before I proceed to discuss the passages that seem 
to make a direct claim, I desire to protest against the 
attitude taken up by Professor Bacon, of Yale University, 
in a recent number of the Hibbert Journal,’ where he 
ridicules the idea of understanding such passages of eye- 
witnesses of Our Lord’s life. According to him, the only 
true witness is that of the Spirit in the Christian heart, and 
we are not to expect from writers like the author of the 
Fourth Gospel or the first Epistle of St. John any allusion to 
“mere tales about their experiences of the physical senses.” 
I confess I rubbed my eyes when I read this. What on earth 
does the Professor mean? Does he deny that Our Lord 
appointed and accredited certain witnesses who were to 
bear testimony of Him because they had been His com- 
panions and had had personal experience of His words 
and works? He can mean nothing else; and if this is 
the meaning, it is flatly opposed to the clear teaching of 
the New Testament. Did not Christ say to the Apostles : 
“You shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come 


*See Intsh THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY, January, 1908, pp. 50-72. 
* Oct. 1907, p. 130. 
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upon you, and you shall be witnesses to me (or ‘my 
witnesses’) in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and even to the uttermost part of the earth” ?' Does 
not the Fourth Gospel itself inform us that He told the 
apostles they, as well as the Holy Spirit, should be witnesses 
of Him because they had been His companions: “ But 
when the Paraclete is come . . . He shall bear witness 
of me, and you also shall bear witness, because you are 
with me from the beginning” ??_ And does not St. Peter, 
when about to have a successor appointed to Judas, declare 
that he must be a man who had “companied with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and went out among 
us” ?* The New Testament, therefore, makes it absolutely 
clear that certain witnesses to Himself were specially 
appointed and accredited by Christ, and accredited because, 
among other reasons, they had been His companions and 
had enjoyed those very “experiences of the physical 
senses’ which Professor Bacon ridicules. This being so, 
we may naturally expect to find in the writings of apostles 
occasional allusions to the fact that they were eye-witnesses, 
because such allusions would be, among other things, a 
reminder that their testimony was valid and authoritative.‘ 
Having premised so much, I now proceed to inquire whether 
the Fourth Gospel affords any such evidence that its author 
was an apostle or eye-witness. 

Three passages seem to make a direct claim that he was: 
I. 14; xix. 35; xxi. 24. Let us begin with the last. We 
there read: “This is the disciple who witnesseth con- 
cerning these things, and who wrote these things, and we 
know that his witness is true.”” Immediately before (v. 20) 
it is stated that the disciple in question is “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who also leaned upon His breast ‘at 
the supper,” so that this passage distinctly and undeniably 
attributes not merely the substance but also the literal 
authorship of the Gospel to the beloved disciple who leaned 
upon Christ’s breast at the Last Supper. Now, at the Last 
Supper only the apostles were present with Jesus. How- 
ever we may wonder that the Blessed Virgin and other 
friends of Our Lord should have been absent, the fact 
remains that the three Synoptic Evangelists make it clear 
that only the Twelve were present: “And when evening 

1 Acts i. 8. *J. xv. 26, 27. *Acts i. 21. ‘Cf. 1 Cor. ix.1; xv. 8. 
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was come, He was reclining at table with the Twelve” ;' 


“and when it was evening He cometh with the Twelve” ;* 
“and when the hour was come, He sat down, and the (Twelve ?) 
apostles with Him.”* And the Fourth Gospel confirms 
this, for of those whom it names as present on the occasion— 
Peter, Thomas, Philip, Jude, and Judas Iscariot—all were 
apostles ; and in none of the Gospels is there the slightest 
indication that any others than apostles were present. 
This being so, the passage we are considering, which 
attributes the writing of the Gospel to the disciple who 
leaned upon Christ’s breast at the supper, must be under- 
stood to state implicitly that the writer of the Gospel was 
an apostle. Hence the view of Delff and others, that 
“the beloved disciple’ was some unknown Jew of Jeru- 
salem, must be regarded as utterly opposed to Gospel 
evidence. 

J. xxi. 24, then, implicitly ascribes the writing of the 
Gospel to an apostle, and the only escape from accepting 
this testimony is to maintain boldly that it is erroneous. 
This is what is commonly done. It is alleged that the whole 
of the last chapter, or at least the last two verses, one of 
which is that in question, are by another hand than that 
which wrote the body of the work, and that this later 
writer either erroneously believed that the Gospel had 
been written by the beloved disciple or pretended to believe 
it in order to secure the reception of the Gospel by the 
Church. But against the possibility of such a view it is 
to be borne in mind that, as far as we can gather from all 
existing evidence, the whole of the last chapter formed 
part of the Gospel when the latter was first published ; 
and we may well ask how could anyone writing in or near 
Ephesus, and about the end of the first century or early 
in the second, be ignorant as to whether the aged apostle 
had left behind him a Gospel; still more, how could he 
dare to ascribe to the apostle a work so different from the 
Synoptics if at the same time he was aware the apostle 
had never written it? Could he have hoped that the 
Ephesian Christians, disciples of St John, would tamely 
accept his word, and would they have done so without 
leaving in early Christian literature any traces of their 
resistance ? This same line of argument holds good against 

*Mt. xxvi. 20. * Mk, xiv. 17. *L. xxii. 14. 
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those who hold that the whole work, including the last 
chapter, was written by some unknown author and 
attributed by him to “ the beloved disciple,” for obviously 
in this case, too, there would have been opposition from the 
disciples and friends of St John. Thus, when we bear in 
mind the time and place of publication of the Gospel, it 
becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to under- 
stand how anyone could have successfully launched it 
upon the Church as the work of “the beloved disciple ” 
unless he had really written it. This being so, the verse 
must be regarded as furnishing, in any hypothesis as to 
its origin, very strong evidence that the Gospel is the work 
of an apostle. 

Let us next examine the passage in xix. 35. Having 
related how Christ’s side was pierced with a lance, and blood 
and water issued from it, the writer proceeds: “‘ And he 
that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is 
true (4\7?w7, ‘ competent,’ ‘ authoritative,’ obviously dis- 
tinguished here from 474, which occurs later on in the 
verse), and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye also 
may believe.” Here the Evangelist either appeals to an 
eye-witness distinct from himself whose identity is left 
undefined or he appeals to his own experience. That he 
could thus refer to himself in the third person there is no 
doubt; writers often do so, as, for instance, St. Paul in 
2 Cor. xii. 2-5. And that he does so here I believe to be 
certain, notwithstanding all that has been written to the 
contrary. If he meant to appeal to some other witness 
different from himself, why not name him and give the 
reader an opportunity of judging of the value of his 
testimony? And, still more, why represent the witness 
as witnessing at present (‘saith’), and how testify to the 
witness’s present consciousness (‘ knoweth’) of the truth of 
what hesays? What could the Evangelist know of another 
man’s present consciousness ? The witness is represented 
as still alive, as is clear from the word “ knoweth ”’ (oldev). 
Now, we may say of a dead man that he still speaks or 
witnesses, meaning that he does so in his writings, but we 
do not speak of him as still knowing that his witness is true. 
Hence every theory that would throw the composition of 
our Gospel back into the second century, or ascribe this 
verse to a late Redactor, has got to explain how the writer 
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could appeal to a witness of the crucifixion as still living. 
I think sufficient emphasis has not been laid upon this 
point, which seems to me of great importance. 

The Evangelist appeals then to a still living witness, 
and the phenomena of the text point to the conclusion that 
this witness is no other than himself. Writing many 
years after the event to which he witnesses, he objectifies 
himself, so to speak, and refers in the third person to him- 
self as the eye-witness who had long before beheld the 
incident on Calvary, and who now, as author, records it in 
the Gospel. That this is the true view of the passage is 
strongly confirmed by the closing words: “that ye also 
may believe.” What other witness than the Evangelist 
himself can be supposed to bear present witness (‘ saith ’) 
in order that the readers of the Gospel (‘ ye’) may believe ? 
Thus it appears certain that the Evangelist here claims 
to have been an eye-witness of the crucifixion. Nor is 
this all. A few verses before the verse I am examining 
we are told that “the beloved disciple’ was standing by 
the cross of Jesus (v. 26), and there can be little doubt that 
he is meant as the witness who testifies to the piercing of 
Christ’s side and the subsequent flow of blood and water, 
so that here, too, as in the last chapter of the Gospel, the 
beloved disciple is indicated, though in an indirect and 
obscure way, as the writer of the Gospel. 

It has been often objected against the argument from 
xix. 35 that the Evangelist could not use éxeivos, the 
pronoun of remote or isolated reference, to allude to himself, 
but I think it is now generally admitted that the objection 
has no weight. Steitz gives instances from the classics of 
this use of the pronoun;' and what is more to the point, 
it is used in this sense in this very Gospel by Christ in 
reference to Himself: ‘‘ Who is he, Lord, that I may 
believe in him? And Jesus said to him, Thou hast both 
seen Him, and He it is that speaketh with thee” («al 6 
Aahav peta god éxeivds eotw).? I conclude, then, that 
xix. 35 points with certainty to our Evangelist as an 
eye-witness of the crucifixion, and, when taken in its 
context, suggests that he is “‘ the beloved disciple.” 

The third passage is perhaps not so clear as the two just 


» Ct. Xenophon’s Anabasis, IV., iv. 12, and Aristophanes, Nubes, 1497 sq. 
ix. 36, 37. 
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examined. It is contained in I. 14: ‘“‘ And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld His 
glory” (xal é@cacdmeOa tiv S6fav airod). The first thing to 
be noted is that the vision to which there is reference in 
the word “ beheld” cannot be merely spiritual or mystical 
vision. The verb @cacfa: is used altogether twenty-two 
times in the New Testament, and in all the other instances 
it refers to bodily vision. The whole question then is, 
who are meant by the “ we” who are said to have beheld 
the glory of the incarnate Logos. Does the Evangelist 
point to himself or to himself and the other apostles as 
eye-witnesses of Christ’s glory, or does he speak in the 
name of Christians generally, and ascribe to the whole 
body what was true only of the first disciples? In favour 
of the latter view it is argued that in the words immediately 
preceding : “ The Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst 


us,” “us ”’ cannot refer merely to St. John or the apostles. 
And, again, that in verse 16 the reference is to all 
Christians: ‘‘ And of His fullness we all received.” 


But these reasons are more specious than solid. The fact 
that Christ is said to have dwelt among men generally does 
not at all preclude a special reference to select witnesses of 
His glory, while the use of “we all” in verse 16, where 
there is question of Christians generally, seems to indicate 
a more restricted reference in the “we” of verse 14. _ If 
then, as has been already shown, the Evangelist elsewhere 
claims to have been an eye-witness of the events he records, 
it seems very likely that he makes the same claim here, 
either for himself alone or for himself and the other apostles, 
or even for himself and the whole first generation of 
Christians. At any rate if, as we have seen, reference to 
mere spiritual vision is excluded, a writer of the second 
century who had never seen Christ would be very unlikely 
to use the expression: “We beheld His glory.” And 
when we remember that St. John was one of the three 
apostles who were present at Christ’s transfiguration and, 
in the words of St. Luke,’ “ saw His glory” (elSov tiv ddfav 
aitod), We may reasonably conclude that the aorist 
(€Qeacayeba) points back to occasions like the trans- 
figuration and the marriage feast of Cana, where Jesus 
manifested His glory,? and our Evangelist was an eye- 

1L, ix. 32. *J. ii. 11: Kai éhavépwoev rv ddfav adrod. 
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witness. Thus it appears even from this rapid examination 
of these three passages that conservative scholars have 
good grounds for maintaining that the Gospel makes a 
direct claim to be the work of an apostle or eye-witness, a 
claim such as was naturally to be expected if the author 
was one of those who had companied with Christ during 
His public life and been specially accredited as His witnesses. 

I shall now proceed to inquire whether any indirect 
evidence is afforded by the Gospel in support of this claim. 
Indirect evidence is often more telling than direct ; it may 
easily be more abundant, more varied, more subtle, less 
open to suspicion ; and, I think, in the present instance it 
will be found to be very powerful. I shall endeavour, 
then, to show from casual and indirect evidence that the 
author of the Gospel was an Aramaic-speaking Jew familiar 
with Palestine, an eye-witness, an apostle, and finally John, 
the son of Zebedee. And, first, it must be regarded as 
certain that the author was a Jew. This is almost univer- 
sally admitted at present, and, indeed, cannot well be 
denied. Whether we regard his attitude towards the Old 
Testament and his familiarity with it, or his knowledge 
of Jewish customs and modes of thought, or his recognition 
of the Jews as the people of God, all goes to show that the 
author was a Jew. 

Faith in the Jewish Scriptures and familiarity with them 
is everywhere manifested, as well in the language put 
into the mouths of others as in the Evangelist’s own com- 
ments upon events. Philip recognises in Jesus Him who 
had been foretold by Moses and the prophets;’ Jesus 
Himself is made to say that the Scriptures bear witness to 
Him ;’ that if the Jews believed Moses they would believe 
Him too, for Moses wrote about Him ;* on a number of 
occasions to allude to or quote from various parts of the 
Old Testament,‘ and even to assume that “‘ the Scripture 
cannot be broken.” *® And in the same way for the 
Evangelist himself the divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment is unquestionable. He sees the fulfilment of Scripture 
in the cleansing of the temple ‘ in Christ’s entry into Jeru- 
salem upon an ass,’ in the blind incredulity of the Jews,* 

i. 45. *v. 39. Sy. 46. 
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in the distribution of Christ’s garments and the casting of 
lots for His seamless tunic,’ in the double fact that while 
Christ’s legs were not broken His side was pierced.? Such 
familiarity with the Old Testament as all this bespeaks 
is natural enough in a Jew; it is far less intelligible in a 
Gentile of that period. 

If now we turn to the Evangelist’s knowledge of things 
Jewish the same conclusion is forced upon us. He knows 
the importance attached by the Jews to purifications,® 
their dread of contamination from contact with Gentiles,‘ 
their hostility to the Samaritans,’ the rival sanctuaries of 
the two peoples,‘ the objection of the Jewish doctors to 
conversation with a woman in a public place,’ and the 
common Jewish belief that bodily affliction was in all cases 
the result of sin.® He is acquainted with the Jewish 
festivals, not merely with the greater festivals such as 
those of Passover and Tabernacles,’ but with the less known 
festival of Purification ” instituted by Judas Maccabaeus 
in memory of the purification of the temple after it had 
been defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes. He knows the 
time of the year when this feast was celebrated," and in 
regard to the feast of Tabernacles he is aware that the last 
was the most solemn day of the feast.” He is thoroughly 
familiar too with the Messianic thoughts and hopes that 
stirred the depths of the Jewish heart at the preaching of 
the Baptist and at the signs and wonders wrought by Christ. 
When the Baptist appears he is questioned as to whether 
he is the Messiah, or Elias the Messiah’s precursor, or “ the 
prophet” foretold by Moses. And here we may note 
the distinction, made by the interrogators, between the 
Messiah and “the prophet ”’ ; it is a distinction that could 
never have suggested itself to one writing at the end of 
the first century when all Christians knew that the two 
were identical ;** and we are forced to conclude that the 
Evangelist does not invent the scene from his own imagina- 
tion, but records what actually happened. Again, at the 
feast of Tabernacles in Jerusalem, how full of life and 
reality are the various speculations about Jesus. ‘‘ Can 
it be that the rulers really know that this is the Christ ? 

1 xix., 24. * xix. 36, 37. *ii, 6; xi. 55. ‘xviii. 28. Fiv. 9. 

*iv. 20. 7 iv. 27. * ix. 2. *ii. 13; vii. 2. ” x. 22. 
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But we know this man whence he is, but when the Christ 
cometh no one knoweth whence He is .. .” “‘ When 
the Christ is come, shall He do more signs than this man 
hath done”? . . . “Some of the crowd, therefore, 
when they heard these words, said, This is truly the prophet. 
Others said, This is the Christ. Others, again, said, Doth 
the Christ come out of Galilee? Doth not the Scripture 
say that the Christ cometh of the seed of David, and from 
Bethlehem the village where David was? So there arose 
a dissension in the crowd because of him.” * Surely this 
has all the air of reality, and unless our Evangelist was one 
of the greatest romancers that ever lived he was a Jew, and 
reproduces for us here the hopes and doubts and specula- 
tions of his fellow-countrymen, with which he had been 
familiar. 

Take, again, the light in which, notwithstanding his 
Christian standpoint and universalist teaching, he repre- 
sents the Jewish people. They are spoken of as God’s 
own, their temple is the Father’s house, an “Israelite 
indeed ” is one in whom there is no guile, a Jewish teacher 
is one from whom a good deal is to be expected, the Jews 
adore what they know because the salvation is from the 
Jews, and though the great Shepherd has other sheep the 
Jewish Church is His fold.* 

The author was an Aramaic-speaking Jew, not a Jew 
of the dispersion. This is seen by the whole colouring of 
his style as well as by his quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment. “‘ Of all the New Testament writings,” says Light- 
foot, “‘ the Fourth Gospel is the most distinctly Hebraic in 
this respect. The Hebrew simplicity of diction will at 
once strike the reader. There is an entire absence of 
periods, for which the Greek language affords such facility. 
The sentences are co-ordinated, not subordinated. The 
clauses are strung together like beads on a string. The 
very monotony of arrangement, though singularly impres- 
sive, is wholly unlike the Greek style of the age.”* It is 
not the Greek, then, of one to whom the language was a 
native tongue, and, moreover, the peculiarities are just 
such as point to the writer as a Jew. The paucity of con- 
necting particles, the frequent use of «a! in an adversative 

vii. 26, 27, 31,40-43. "4.11; ii. 16; 1. 47; iii, 10; iv. $2; x. 3-16. 
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sense, the parallelism of the clauses, the arrangement of 
words and the syntactical constructions, all show that we 
have here a writer whose Greek is modified by Hebrew or 
Aramaic idiom.’ Again, the quotations from the Old 
Testament make it extremely probable that the Evangelist 
was familiar with the original, and not dependent on the 
Septuagint. In no instance does he agree with the Septua- 
gint against the Hebrew, while in three cases he follows 
the Hebrew where it differs from the Septuagint. The 
ease, too, with which he explains Hebrew terms when they 
occur points to him as one thoroughly familiar with the 
language. It is not merely terms such as Rabbi, Messiah, 
Cephas, Golgotha, whose explanation he might have 
learned from the Synoptists, that are so explained, but he 
gives the explanation of Siloam* and Rabboni,* and alone 
mentions Bethesda’ and Gabbatha,* two names that are 
thoroughly Semitic in form and likely to have been in use. 
From all this we may safely conclude that the Evangelist 
was an Aramaic-speaking Jew. 

He was also one who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the topography of Palestine, and he had knowledge of it 
that he could not have gathered from the Synoptists nor 
even from the Old Testament. He is the first known writer 
to speak of Cana of Galilee, and he knows, of course, that 
from it to Capharnaum is a descent.’ Like the Jewish 
writers SS. Matthew and Mark, but unlike St. Luke, he 
calls the lake of Galilee a sea and not a lake; he knows 
Tiberias was on its shore,* he knows the breadth of the 
lake,’ and if he speaks of it as the sea of Tiberias” this 
does not prove that he wrote late in the second century. 
Before the Evangelist wrote, Josephus" referred to the 
lake under the name of Tiberias, and the very form of the 
reference in our Gospel, “ Over the sea of Galilee, which 
is that of Tiberias,” points to a period of transition when 
both names were employed. In Samaria he knows the 
situation of Jacob’s Well, and that it is deep—which it is, 
about seventy-five feet—and the mountain close by, 


See, for detailed evidence, Lightf., ibid.,, pp. 128-135. 
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where the Samaritans worshipped, and the arable land 
in the neighbourhood—every feature true to life, as 
travellers assure us, yet touched only most incidentally 
without any parade of knowledge." In Perza he alone 
mentions ‘“‘ Bethany beyond the Jordan,’’ thus carefully 
distinguished from the village of the same name located, 
with perfect accuracy, “fifteen stadia from Jerusalem.” *® 
In Judea he is acquainted with the little known city of 
Ephraim ‘* and the otherwise unknown Aenon of “ many 
waters,’ * whose certainly Semitic name (from ayin, a 
fountain) cannot be the invention of a Greek, but must 
have been learned from local knowledge. In view of our 
author’s acquaintance with remote districts like Perea 
and Galilee we need not be surprised that he is at home in 
the topography of Jerusalem. Like the Synoptists, he is 
familiar, of course, with the temple and Golgotha, but he 
alone mentions that a garden («j7os) was the scene of the 
agony, and that there was a garden at Golgotha. He is 
alone in mentioning the brook of Cedron (more properly 
Kidron), the pools of Siloam (probably identical with the 
present Ain Siloudn) and Bethesda, and the names of the 
place of Pilate’s judgment seat, Lithostrotos and Gabbatha. 
And notwithstanding this detailed and minute informa- 
tion, such famous places as Gethsemane, Mount Olivet,’ 
the beautiful gate of the temple, are not named even once. 
Surely all this is very unlike the work of a forger or of any 
later writer who lacked local knowledge ; such a one would 
have been careful to throw into prominence the places 
otherwise well known, and would have taken care to avoid 
creating needless suspicion by the mention of places not 
referred to in the earlier Gospels. Taken in their entirety, 
the topographical data of our Gospel could not have been 
derived from the other Gospels nor from the Old Testament, 
nor from Philo or Josephus; and they prove, I believe, 
beyond doubt that the Evangelist had first-hand knowledge 
of the topography of the various districts of Palestine. 

We may now go a step farther and claim that he was an 
eye-witness of the events he records; certainly many 
things throughout the Gospel seem to show that he had 


iv. 6,11, 20,35. °£.28. *xii18 xii54. ‘iii, 23. 
The Mount of Olives is named only in viii. 1, in a passage commonly held 
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moved among the scenes described. Thus he mentions 
particular days and hours in connexion with certain 
incidents for no other reason apparently than because 
they were associated with them in his memory.’ Similarly 
he specifies the disciple who was the speaker when the 
remark was comparatively unimportant and the knowledge 
as to who made it less important still.? He states that 
Malchus was the name of the high-priest’s servant whose 
ear Peter cut off,’ “a fact,” as Dr. Drummond remarks, 
“‘of no importance, but one likely to be mentioned if the 
writer really knew the high-priest‘* and related the 
occurrence from memory”; and he tells us that the high- 
priest’s servant whose challenge provoked Peter’s third 
denial was a relative of Malchus.’ Add to this the manner 
in which, as we have seen, he specifies particular places, 
often, as in the case of persons, for no other ascertainable 
reason than because the place and the incident are linked 
together in his memory. Everywhere throughout the 
Gospel we meet with minute details, such as that the five 
loaves were of “ barley,’’* that Christ’s tunic was “‘ seamless, 
woven from the top throughout,’ or with graphic sketches— 
the call of the first disciples, the story of the man born blind, 
the account of the raising of Lazarus—that seem to reflect the 
experiences of an eye-witness. Now, absolutely speaking, 
it may not be impossible that a great literary artist could 
give to his narrative all this consistent, many-sided, subtle 
appearance of realism; but we must remember that our 
Gospel was written at an uncritical time, among an un- 
critical people, before the age of elaborate historical 
romance had begun, and when the author had to write 
without the help of histories, charts, maps, guide-books, 
and all the other aids that make it possible for the modern 
romancer to give an accurate and life-like picture of 
countries, peoples or scenes with which he is personally 
unacquainted. Either, then, the Fourth Gospel, when we 
take into account the age in which it appeared, is the most 
marvellous piece of realistic romance that has been ever 
penned, or it is what tradition has always recognised it to 
be—the work of an eye-witness. 


11. 29, 35, 43; ii. 1; 1.39; iv. 6, 52. 
* vi. 7,8; xiv.8; xi. 16; xiv. 5, 22. * xviii. 10, ‘ xviii. 15. 
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The author was an apostle. As has been well shown by 
Dr. Sanday,’ there is a series of passages in the Gospel, in 
which the author “ seems to write as though from the inner 
circle of the disciples and companions of Jesus.” He can 
describe for us minutely the call of the first disciples,’ he 
knows what the apostles’ feelings were when they found 
their Divine Master publicly conversing with a woman,’ 
he can specify the particular apostles who made certain 
remarks before the feeding of the five thousand,‘ he is 
aware of what Jesus said to the twelve afterwards when 
apparently alone with them, and what Peter replied ;° 
and when the news of the illness of Lazarus was brought 
to Jesus in Perea our author can record for us minutely 
what Jesus said on the occasion, and what the disciples 
said or even thought. Again, he is minutely informed 
on the incidents of the Last Supper,’ though we know that 
only apostles were present, and he records at length the 
subsequent discourse that was addressed to the apostles 
alone.* Nor is this all. He even knows of the ignorance 
or imperfect understanding of the apostles at a particular 
time and how it was corrected afterwards: ‘‘ These things 
His disciples did not understand at first, but when Jesus 
was glorified then they remembered,” *® &c. 

Only one conclusion can be drawn from all this—either 
the writer is an apostle or the work is fiction. There is 
no other true alternative. No disciple of the apostle 
recording the souvenirs of his master could have written 
as the Evangelist has written. Even if he had heard from 
the Master’s lips all the minute and graphic details in which 
the Gospel abounds he could never have reproduced them 
as they are here reproduced. Let anyone read the account 
of the call of the first disciples * and he will see for himself 
that it is almost impossible to suppose that it is based upon 
second-hand information, and the same is true of numerous 
passages throughout the Gospel. Some of our opponents 
have so strongly felt the force of this that they have had 
recourse to the view that the author was possessed of notes 
upon certain events, written by the apostle. But such a 


* Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 82 ff. i, 37 ff. 
iv. 27. *vi. 5-9. * vi. 68-72. ® xi, 4 ff. 7 xiii. 
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view is excluded by the unity and homogeneity of the 
whole work. From first to last the vocabulary is the same, 
the style is the same, the spirit is the same. Either then 
the Gospel is the work of an apostle or it is fiction. M. Loisy 
adopts the latter view, and, while not denying the Gospel’s 
inspiration, holds it to be the work of a Christian mystic who 
wished to represent under the form of symbolical episodes 
and discourses the life of the Church when he wrote and 
the religious truths that were the object of his faith. 

What is to be said of such a view? In the first place we 
note that the Gospel has all the appearance of being historical. 
Persons already known from the earlier Gospels are in- 
troduced, and, as far as we have an opportunity of judging, 
their characters are just what was to be expected. Peter, 
Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Jude, Judas Iscariot, Martha, Mary, 
Caiaphas, Pilate, Joseph of Arimathza, are all met with 
here just as in the earlier Gospels. Again, on occasions, 
our Gospel agrees historically with the Synoptics, as in 
the account of the feeding of the five thousand’ and in 
most of the history of the Passion; while at other times 
it seems to note pointedly its departure from the Synoptics, 
as when we are told that “John the Baptist had not yet 
been cast into prison,’ ’ or that Christ after His arrest 
was led “before Annas first.”* It is true our Gospel 
often goes its own way; it has its own plan, its own 
chronology, and many episodes and discourses peculiar to 
itself, but the traditional explanation of this, as old as 
Clement of Alexandria, and derived by him from “ early 
Presbyters,” * was that St. John meant to supplement the 
earlier Gospels by a spiritual Gospel—that is, apparently, 
by a Gospel that would set forth more clearly the Divine 
side of Christ’s character. If, as M. Loisy supposes, the 
Gospel was written with a didactic purpose, regardless of 
history, why, we may ask, did the writer not carry out his 
purpose without departing so widely from the received 
Synoptic tradition? Why, in that hypothesis, did he 
pointedly extend Christ’s ministry to upwards of two or 
three years or dwell so much on Our Lord’s visits to 
Jerusalem ? One would suppose that a writer with a 
didactic purpose would have adhered, at least roughly, to 
the Synoptic outline of Christ’s ministry and not have 

vi. 1 ff. * iii. 24. * xviii. 13. *Euseb. H. E., vi. 14. 
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raised needless opposition to his work by such notable 
departures from it. These difficulties have not escaped 
M. Loisy, and ‘he attempts to answer the first by saying 
that the Evangelist was anxious to allot to the ministry 
of Christ a period of three years and a half—a half-week 
of years—because this was a favourite Messianic number ; 
while in regard to the second, he holds that the Evangelist 
invents many visits for Christ to Jerusalem in order to 
show that the Messianic manifestation had not been made 
for the most part in a remote corner of Palestine, but, as 
prophecy had foretold, in the very capital of Judaism.’ 
But, in reply, it must be said that the Evangelist nowhere 
mentions three years and a half as the period of Christ’s 
ministry. Moreover, he names only two Paschs before 
that at which Christ died, and the required half year 
cannot by any possibility be elicited from his chronology. 
If we had only the Fourth Gospel to guide us we could not 
admit that more than a few weeks of Christ’s public life 
had passed before the first Pasch, for immediately after 
the prologue we are told of the embassy sent from 
Jerusalem to the Baptist ; ‘‘ on the next day ” John points 
out Jesus as the Lamb of God; “on the next day” the 
first disciples are called; ‘‘on the next day” He would 
go into Galilee; and then “on the third day” there was 
a marriage in Cana. “ After this” Jesus went down to 
Capharnaum and remained there “‘ not many days,” “ and 
the Pasch of the Jews was near and Jesus went up to 
Jerusalem.” * Where is there room here for a half year 
before the first Pasch; and, if not, what becomes of M. 
Loisy’s view that the chronology of the Synoptists was 
deliberately discarded to make room for the Messianic 
period of three years and a half ? 

Similarly, M. Loisy’s explanation of the prominence 
accorded by the Fourth Gospel to Christ’s ministry in 
Jerusalem utterly fails to take account of the facts. If, 
as he supposes, the Evangelist freely moulded his narrative 
in accordance with a didactic or symbolical purpose, and 
independently of history, why did he, when desiring to 
give the Jerusalem ministry such prominence, yet allow 
it_to be seen that the Galilean ministry loomed large in 
the background? Our Evangelist tells us that Christ’s 
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first disciples were Galileans, that His first miracle was 
wrought in Galilee, that a great multitude followed Him in 
Galilee because they had been witnesses of the miracles He 
was in the habit of performing (é7o/e),! and that even 
subsequently to this time, when His fame was already 
great, He continued to walk in Galilee.2 The fact is, 
though most of the Fourth Gospel is devoted to what was 
done or said by Jesus in Jerusalem, yet it is made clear 
that Galilee was the chief place of the ministry, which He 
quitted only on the occasion of the Feasts; and a few 
months or even less would give ample time for all that He 
is represented as having done or said in Jerusalem or even 
Judea prior to the week of the Passion. This being so, 
M. Loisy’s view of a didactic and symbolical composition 
fails to explain the chronology and general plan of the 
Gospel, and his theory that the work is fiction falls to 
pieces. But we have seen that if it is not fiction it must 
be the work of an apostle. And if an apostle was the 
author, we can understand how he might determine the 
chronology left vague by the Synoptists, and, while 
supposing the Galilean ministry, throw into prominence 
the Judzan, which had been omitted by them. His 
apostolic authority would guarantee the work, even when 
it seemed to depart farthest from the earlier Gospels, and 
thus secure its acceptance by the churches; but it is hard 
to see how a Gospel so different from the others, and 
appearing long after them, could have gained a footing 
in any other hypothesis. 

Lastly, the Evangelist was John, the son of Zebedee. 
This, indeed, follows at once if it be admitted that he was 
an apostle, for, as far as we know, all the other apostles 
were dead when the Gospel appeared. But let us see 
whetber the Gospel affords any evidence on the point. It 
is very remarkable that John and his brother James are 
never named in the Fourth Gospel; once the “sons of 
Zebedee” are referred to,’ but they are not named. In 
the Synoptics they are often named, and are among the 
three most favoured apostles; with Peter and Andrew 
they were the first apostles called by Jesus; with Peter 
they alone were privileged to be present at the raising of 
the daughter of Jairus, at the transfiguration, and at the 
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agony in the garden. Again, in the early days of the 
infant Church, John seems to hold the next place after 
Peter, and later on he is referred to by St. Paul as one of 
the “pillars” of the Church. Why is such a man not 
even once named in the Fourth Gospel? To this question 
no satisfactory answer has ever been given except that he 
is himself the author. His brother James, who might 
otherwise be thought of, was long dead, having been be- 
headed by Herod Agrippa I. about 42 or 43 A.D. 

Again, “ the disciple whom Jesus loved,” who appears in 
several parts of the Gospel,’ can have been no other than 
the apostle John.. This disciple was undoubtedly a real 
personage, and not merely, as M. Loisy would have us 
believe, an ideal disciple, the perfect Christian, the true 
Gnostic. He appears at the side of such real personages 
as the Blessed Virgin and St. Peter, is with Peter in the 
court of the high-priest, runs with him to Christ’s tomb, 
goes a-fishing with him, and in every way appears as a 
real, definite individual.’ Now, if he was a real personage 
at all, I have shown already from his presence at the Last 
Supper that he must have been an apostle, and from the 
manner in which he is designated—* the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ’’—it follows that he was one of the most 
favoured among the twelve. But we have seen that the 
three specially favoured disciples were Peter, James and 
John, and so he must be one of these. Peter he cannot be, 
for he is mentioned on several occasions with Peter, and 
we must conclude that he is one of the sons of Zebedee. 
Again, therefore, we ask why is this favourite apostle 
referred to only in a vague way, and not identified in a 
Gospel that is admitted to be otherwise very precise about 
identifying those who are mentioned in it, and the only 
plausible answer that can be given is that the author of 
the Gospel is himself one of the sons of Zebedee. But 
James, we have seen, is excluded by the date of the Gospel 
and his own early death, and we arrive once more at the 
conclusion that John, the son of Zebedee, is the author. 

And now, looking back on the various converging lines 
of evidence that meet in the son of Zebedee : the unanimous 
testimony of tradition, the direct claim made by the Gospel 

' xiii, 23; xviii. 15; xix. 26; xxi. 20. Cf. also xx, 2. 
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itself, and the innumerable casual and indirect indications 
contained in it, I think we may confidently conclude without 
a shadow of hesitation that the Gospel is the work of St. 
John. Were there no dogmatic interests at stake, it is 
hardly too much to say that the conclusion would be 
accepted by everyone; but because the Gospel asserts the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ in a manner that can neither 
be explained nor quibbled away, our opponents have 
cast about for every possible and impossible view that 
might enable them to deny that it is the work of one who 
had ample opportunities of knowing Our Blessed Lord. 

It is true, a study of the Gospel suggests various difficulties 
against the traditional view, but in the light of all the 
evidence the reasonable course is to accept the view and 
explain the difficulties. If the picture of Our Lord pre- 
sented in the Gospel is considerably different from that of 
the Synoptists, the Divine side of His character being much 
more emphasised, this creates no real difficulty except for 
Rationalists, who always start with the assumption that 
He was only man. But even the Christ of the Synoptists 
is shown to have been Divine. Before He was conceived 
He is announced by the angel as Son of God ;* He commands 
all nature, works all kinds of miracles, with an authority 
and power that He asserts to be His own; and He claims 
such allegiance from the hearts of all mankind as only God 
could claim: “ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me.” ‘“ Every- 
one that hath left houses or brethren or sisters or father or 
mother or children or lands for my name’s sake, shall 
receive a hundredfold and shall inherit eternal life.” * Who 
but Godor a fool could make such claims? The Christ 
of the Synoptists, then, is shown to be as truly Divine 
as the Christ of the Fourth Gospel, and the picture painted 
in the latter differs only in being clearer and more defined. 

Another difficulty, and one of the most serious, is derived 
from the different character of Our Lord’s discourses in 
the earlier Gospels and in the Fourth. In the one case 
they are usually parables cast in simple, homely thought 
and language ; in the other they are often dogmatic state- 
ments abounding in deep and abstract thoughts, and 

L. i. 35. 2M. x. 37; xix. 29. 
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couched in language that is at times abstruse. This difference 
cannot be denied, but we need not conclude from it, like 
the Rationalists, that the same Christ cannot have spoken 
in both ways. If He was God as well as man, it must be 
admitted that He could have adapted His style to circum- 
stances, and we may well suppose that He would speak 
in a very different way to the simple peasants of Galilee 
and the learned doctors of Jerusalem. Moreover, there 
is nothing to forbid the supposition that He may have 
spoken much in Jerusalem in the simple style familiar to 
us in the Synoptists, for, after all, the Fourth Gospel gives 
only a few of His Jerusalem discourses, which might all 
have been spoken in a couple of hours, and these were 
doubtless selected by our Evangelist out of many because 
they suited his purpose. It is to be borne in mind, too, 
that the Synoptists give us at least a glimpse of the style 
of discourse so frequent in the Fourth Gospel.’ 

One other difficulty drawn from the internal evidence 
I must allude to. It is urged that the discourses attributed 
to Christ in the Gospel have all the characteristics of the 
Evangelist’s own thought and style, and must, therefore, 
be regarded as his own original compositions; while, 
on the other hand, it is impossible to believe that an 
apostle who had had ample opportunity of hearing 
Christ’s actual discourses would have composed discourses 
of his own so unlike the reality, and attributed them to 
Jesus. But, in the first place, whoever the Evangelist 
was, he must be supposed to have been familiar with the 
discourses of the earlier Gospels and yet have consciously 
departed from their style for some good reason. In the 
next place, I must say that, even abstracting from inspira- 
tion, I find it easier to believe that one of the apostles, to 
whom the promise had been given that the Holy Ghost 
would recall to their minds all that Jesus had said to them,’ 
remembered and reproduced the substance of these sublime 
discourses than to believe that some unknown Christian 
of Asia Minor composed them from his own imagination. 
The fact that they are couched in the Evangelist’s own 
language admits of explanation; they were spoken by 
Our Lord in Aramaic, and hence there is room for the 
Evangelist’s own language when he records them for us in 

* Matt. xi. 25-27 ; L. x..21, 22. * J. xiv. 26. 
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Greek. It must be admitted, however, that the serious 
difficulty regards not the language but the thoughts, for 
the thoughts of the discourses are the characteristic thoughts 
of the author of the Gospel and first Epistle of St. John. 
May we not, however, fairly reply that if, as we are fully 
warranted in believing, both these works were produced 
about the same time, when the Evangelist’s mind was 
absorbed in the work of writing a Gospel that would clearly 
show forth Christ’s Divinity, then we might naturally 
expect that his thoughts would run upon the same lines 
as the discourses specially chosen to portray the Divine 
side of Christ’s character? But if this is so, we have an 
adequate explanation of the resemblance between the 
general thought of the Gospel and first Epistle of St. John 
and the thought of Christ’s discourses which he records. 
At any rate, it must be borne in mind that the character 
of the discourses is really independent of the question of 
authorship, for even an apostle might have written an 
allegorical Gospel, and himself composed the discourses 
which he attributed to Jesus. I consider this wholly 
unlikely, indeed ; but it shows that even if the discourses 
were original compositions of the author of the Gospel 
they might still be the work of St. John. 

In like manner, if the Gospel were conclusively proved 
to be unhistorical—if, for instance, it were shown that the 
Fourth Evangelist, in contrast with the Synoptists, clearly 
conveys that at the very beginning of His public life Jesus 
was recognised as Divine and believed in as God, not only 
by the disciples but also by many among the Jews—it 
might be replied that the Gospel is allegorical and was not 
meant to be historical, and the question of authorship 
would still remain to be decided on other grounds. But 
I do not grant that anything in the Gospel obliges us to 
admit that Christ’: Divinity was recognised from the 
beginning, except, probably, by the Baptist. And if the 
Baptist, as Divinely-appointed Precursor, may be reason- 
ably supposed, in confessing Jesus to be “ the Son of God,” ’ 
to have confessed His Divinity, there is no reason to think 
that those who heard the confession understood it in that 
sense. To them it would probably mean that Jesus was 
“the prophet” or the Messiah. Similarly, when Nathanael 
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salutes Jesus as “ the Son of God,” ' we can hardly under- 
stand him as confessing Christ’s Divinity, for at the time 
he had no sufficient data to warrant or even suggest so full 
a faith. As to the statements made so early in the Gospel 
as the second chapter, that “‘ His disciples ” * and “‘ many ” * 
others believed in Jesus, if it be borne in mind that our 
Evangelist had only one word (erevevv) to express the various 
kinds and stages of belief, we may well interpret such 
statements of belief in Jesus as a special messenger of God 
or a prophet or the Messiah. I believe we are inclined, 
in the light of the Prologue, where Christ’s Divinity is so 
fully set forth, to read into the earlier statements of the 
historical part of the Gospel more than they contain. 

And now I have glanced at some of the chief difficulties 
drawn from the Gospel itself against the traditional view,*‘ 
and I think it must be felt that, serious though some of 
them are, they are wholly insufficient to shake a conclusion 
arrived at by such a variety of independent evidence. 
The unanimous voice of tradition, the direct claim of the 
Gospel itself, innumerable indirect and mutually indepen- 
dent indications, all combine to point to the author as the 
apostle John, the son of Zebedee. In this conclusion, then, we 
may rest secure ; and we may well see a special providence 
in the fact that one who had enjoyed the closest intimacy 
with Jesus and who had the fullest opportunity of knowing 
Him has left, among all the writers of the New Testament, 
the strongest and most unquestionable evidence of His 
Divinity. 


J. MacRory. 
1[. 49. 7, 11. $i, 33. 


*I have been obliged to pass over many others, but I think it will be 
admitted that those I have touched are among the weightiest. 











Che Civing Waae—A Reply. 


In the January Number of the Irish THEOLOGICAL 
QUARTERLY Dr. McDonald sought light on some points in 
connection with my teaching on the living wage and its 
ethical basis. I shall do my best to throw what little light 
I can on the subject, and shall try to convince my 
readers that the difficulties proposed by Dr. McDonald are 
not of sufficient weight to shake the conviction of Catholic 
theologians in the truth of the official teaching of the 
Church, as contained in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
Leo XIII. did a great many brilliant things in his day, but 
no work of his is likely to produce better results than the 
Encyclical on the Condition of Labour, because it has brought 
into the clear light of day principles which were always 
implicitly contained in the teaching of Moral Theologians, 
and which will give material assistance in our fight against 
extreme Socialism. I am thankful to Dr. McDonald for 
having given me an opportunity of bringing into promi- 
nence some points which were only virtually contained in 
my previous articles, and of paying greater attention to 
others which were already explicitly brought forward. 

Besides the difficulties urged against the doctrine of the 
living wage and its ethical basis, Dr. McDonald also urges 
some difficulties against the opinion that buyers of manu- 
factured goods are bound to pay such a price as will enable 
employers to give a living wage to the men whose labour 
helped to produce the marketable commodities. I do not 
pretend that this view is part of the official teaching of the 
Church ; but I hope to show that, whether the opinion 
is right or wrong, Dr. McDonald’s arguments are quite 
irrelevant. 

To make my reply the more clear I shall first speak of 
the Encyclical on the Condition of Labour; I shall after- 
wards examine the difficulties urged against the teaching of 
the Encyclical; and I shall finally show that the objection 
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against my view of the responsibility of buyers is founded 
on a serious—though, of course, unconscious—misquotation 
of my argument. 


I 


‘The writer of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum,” I quote 
Dr. McDonald, “‘ seems to imply that the basis of the right 
[to an individual living wage] is some claim which the work- 
man has to frugal comfort, on condition of work, ante- 
cedently to his bargain with his employer. Perhaps what 
is meant is that antecedently to the bargain there are 
natural conditions which secure that the common estimate 
of the value of labour shall be such as to make its just 
price sufficient to provide the seller with frugal comfort, 
when this does not interfere with the buyer’s reasonable 
profits or proprietorial rights ” (p. 78). 

“The writer of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum” is Leo 
XIII., who teaches in his official capacity and who proposes 
for the acceptance of Catholics the principles of justice 
which rule the conditions of labour. ‘“‘ Therefore, Venerable 
Brethren, as on former occasions, when it seemed opportune 
to refute false teaching, we have addressed you in the 
interest of the Church and of the common weal, and have 
issued letters on Political Power, on Human Liberty, on 
the Christain Constitution of the State, and on similar 
subjects, so now we have thought it useful to speak on the 
Condition of Labour. It is a matter on which we have 
touched once or twice already. But in this letter the 
responsibility of the Apostolic Office urges us to treat the 
question expressly and at length, in order that there may 
be no mistake as to the principles which truth and justice 
dictate for its settlement.” 

In face of this explicit statement it is impossible to regard 
the teaching of the Encyclical as other than the official 
teaching of the Church on the Condition of Labour. What, 
then, does the Encyclical hold about the living wage and 
its ethical basis ? 

‘The preservation of life is the bounden duty of each and 
all, and to fail therein is a crime. It follows that each one 
has a right to procure what is required in order to live ; and 
the poor can procure it in no other way than by work and 
wages. 
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“Let it be granted, then, that as a rule workman and 
employer should freely agree as to wages; nevertheless, 
there is a dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient, 
than any bargain between man and man, that the remunera- 
tion must be enough to support the wage-earner in reasonable 
and frugal comfort. If through necessity, or fear of a 
worse evil, the workman accepts harder conditions because 
an employer or a contractor will give him no better, he is 
the victim of force and injustice.” 

Yet Dr. McDonald says that the Encyclical “seems” to 
imply that the basis of the living wage is some claim to 
frugal comfort on condition of labour, which is antecedent 
to the bargain. Is there a particle of doubt about the 
meaning of the words which I have quoted from the 
Encyclical ? They lay down as clearly as words can do 
that the basis of the living wage is the bounden duty of 
each and all to preserve life, a duty which the poor can 
fulfil by work and wages alone, a duty which implies a 
dictate of nature more imperious and more ancient than 
any bargain between man and man that the remuneration 
must be sufficient to support the wage-earner in frugal 
comfort. 

This argument is nothing new in Catholic theology, as 
witness the principles of ecclesiastical law and Sacred 
Scripture on the right of ministers of the Gospel to live by 
the Gospel; remember also the principles underlying 
ecclesiastical legislation on the acceptance of honoraria for 
Masses ; recall, too, the teaching of the Church about the 
lawfulness of slavery ; and bear in mind that great theo- 
logians like Molina’ and De Lugo’ held that in their day 
employers were not bound to give a living wage, because 
workmen then had other means besides labour and wages 
to support life. 

As for the “ natural conditions ” of which Dr. McDonald 
speaks, what guarantee can he give that they will keep 
the common estimate within the limits of the natural law 
as indicated by the Encyclical? If, indeed, the workmen 
could of themselves form the common estimate there 
would be a slight hope that the smallest fixed remuneration 
would not be less than a living wage; but the common 
estimate cannot be formed by the labourers alone, and others 
* De Contractibus, L. 2, disp. 506,n.4. * De Just. at Jure, disp. 29, s. 3, n. 62. 
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are only too apt to forget the urgent claims of labour to 
reasonable wages. Looking back on the history of the last 
century or two, it is only a man of a wonderfully optimistic 
turn of mind can hope for fair treatment for the workers 
of the world from employers and buyers, whose interests 
are in many ways opposed to the just claims of labour. 
Even Dr. McDonald himself seems to forget in a later part 
of his paper his “ natural conditions,” since he discusses a 
practical case arising out of circumstances in which pressure 
is so general as to make the common estimate fix the price of 
labour at a figure which is insufficient decently to support 
life. 

This point brings into prominence the essential difference 
between the theory suggested by Dr. McDonald and the 
teaching of the Encyclical. According to the latter, common 
estimate which does not take into account the natural 
right of the labourer to a living wage is unjust; while, 
according to thé former, common estimate correctly—so 
far as justice is concerned—appraises the value of labour 
provided no unfair means have been employed to fix the 
price. This essential difference arises wholly from the 
difference of ethical principle on which the two doctrines 
are based. Take away the principles of Leo XIII. and you 
have no efficient ethical foundation for the doctrine of the 
living wage. By a living wage is meant such a wage as 
will keep the worker in reasonable and frugal comfort. 
Were we depending on common estimate for the justice of 
this minimum the unprotected workers would be at the 
mercy of self-interest and prejudice. Trades Unions could, 
indeed, give considerable help in maintaining a fair remunera- 
tion, but their influence is not all-powerful, as present day 
conditions of toil only too clearly prove. 

It will readily be seen from what I have so far said that 
the labourer has a title in justice to a living. wage. He is 
not like the needy pauper whose state of extreme destitution 
permits him to take so much of his neighbour’s property as 
will relieve his present want. The latter, before occupancy, 
has no strict title to the goods which he seizes, but the 
former has a title which is just as strong as any other title 
of justice, and which gives a strict right to as much of the 
goods of this world as will give decent sustenance. Call 
the contract of letting and hiring labour a contract of sale 
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or an innominate contract (facio ut des); call wages the 
price of labour or simply remuneration; whatever is the 
nature of the contract, the important fact stands out clear 
and distinct that labour gives a title in justice to a living 
wage. For my part, I see no insuperable difficulty in 
looking at the contract of letting and hiring labour as a 
contract of sale, provided it is understood that there is an 
essential difference between labour and mere wares from 
the ethical point of view. But this leads me to the second 
part of our discussion. 


Il. 


In proposing his difficulties against the teaching which we 
have seen to be clearly contained in the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum, Dr. McDonald asks: “Is there anything 
peculiarly sacred—in the sense of giving a right to a share 
in the store which is common to the race—about labour 
more than there is about its result and representative, the 
wares which it produces?” “The question I have raised 
is, whether there is about the labourer’s contract with the 
farmer anything peculiar which does not apply to the 
farmer’s contract with the merchant, by reason of which 
in the one case, but not in the other, pressure applied to 
force a sale might deprive the seller of his due share in the 
common property.” 

There is one essential difference between labour and 
merchandise which places them on substantially different 
bases so far as determining their value is concerned. 
Labour has all the attributes of merit, while “‘ wares ”’ can 
in no sense be looked on as meritorious. Labour proceeds 
from human freedom as a personal action, and as such has 
power of obtaining a reward not merely in the next life, 
but also in thislife, from those in whose favour it is performed. 
It would be a narrow view of the dignity of labour that 
would limit its meriting capacity to the rewards of eternal 
life that would leave out of consideration the personal 
aspect of toil noted by the definition which we find in the 
Papal Encyclical: ‘To labour is to exert one’s self for 
the sake of procuring what is necessary for the purposes of 
life, and most of all for self preservation. In the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat bread. Therefore a man’s labour 
has two notes or characters. First of all, it is personal ; 
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for the exertion of individual power belongs to the indivi- 
dual who puts it forth, employing this power for that 
personal profit for which it was given.” There is, conse- 
quently, in labour a personal dignity which cannot be 
found in mere wares ; no grace of style or charm of diction 
can infuse into silk or satin, coal or timber, billiard balls 
or cues, that personal attribute, the meritorious value of 
which can be judged by the primary end for which labour 
capacity has been given by God—viz., the preservation of 
life, which is the bounden duty of each and all, and which 
the poor can procure in no other way than by work and 
wages. 

It follows from what has been said that, in judging what 
is the fair price of labour, it is not enough to consider its 
value from the purely economic point of view ; it is necessary 
also to consider its worth from the point of view of merit. 
Taking labour under the first aspect, common estimation 
appraises it in the same way as it appraises other articles 
of merchandise. Taking labour under its second aspect, 
common estimation must needs take into account the neces- 
sary relation between labour and the labourer’s bounden 
duty reasonably to preserve life. Under the former aspect, 
labour has an infimum and a maximum price just as any other 
marketable commodity; under the latter aspect, labour 
has for its minimum just price as much of the world’s goods 
as will preserve life in a way that is worthy of the dignity 
of human personality. It is well to mention that it is out- 
side the scope of this discussion to speak of the market 
value of labour, except incidentally ; we are concerned with 
the question of the living wage and its ethical basis. I hope 
on a future occasion to discuss the question of value in 
general. 

The difference between labour and wares, of which I 
have already spoken, is not difficult of comprehension ; it 
is, in fact, recognised in ordinary life by everybody who 
uses the word “ wages” or “remuneration ”’ in preference 
to “price.” ‘‘ Wages” or “remuneration” brings into 
prominence the fact that personal exertion has attributes 
which are not inherent in mere wares, and of which account 
must be taken in discovering its worth. 

When Dr. McDonald speaks of manufactured goods as the 
“ result and representative ’’ of labour,!I wonder what does 
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he mean by “ representative ” as distinct from “ result.” Is 
merchandise the representative of labour except in so far as it 
is its result ? The word “ representative ’’ seems to suggest 
something more than “ result,” something that would place 
wares on the same footing as labour. What that something 
is remains a secret too sacred to be unfolded to the ques- 
tioning gaze of inquirers. In a subsequent part of our 
investigation I shall speak of the claims which the seller 
has against the buyer of these wares by reason of the fact 
that they are the result of labour; I shall examine how far 
the cost of production enters into the determination of 
just price. 

To enforce his theory Dr. McDonald gives his views 
about the influence of pressure on the justice of a contract 
of sale, and gives also his version of my position. “A 
contract of sale may be unjust to the seller by reason of 
pressure brought to bear on him to sell; but, as I have 
understood the raison d’étre of this condition, it is admitted 
on the ground that otherwise the seller could not be deemed 
to have freely parted with his corn, boots, or whatever else 
he may have sold; not on the ground that he is kept from 
his due share of some other store of which he is not yet in 
actual possession.” And again: “It seems one thing to 
say that desire of a moderate share of the goods provided 
by God for the support of humanity is one of the most 
potent of the factors that go to determine what is a free 
and therefore a just contract of sale; and another thing to 
maintain that should that desire not be satisfied, the 
contract may be unjust, not precisely because the seller 
was not sufficiently free in resigning his right to what he 
sold, but because by force of some kind he was deprived of 
some other good in which God had given him a share. 
This second view may be true; and, should Dr. Harty 
accept it as his, I have no doubt that he will be able to show 
that it is based on solid reasons.” 

To begin with the influence of pressure on a sale, I premise 
that the pressure of which there is question is not of such a 
nature as to deprive a person of the capacity of entering 
into a valid contract; it is not pressure of so serious a 
kind as to deprive a man of the substantial use of his intel- 
lect and will; such pressure would render the labour 
contract invalid whether a just price were offered or not. 
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Nor is there question of pressure which is exerted by unjust 
means such as fraud or force; such pressure would make 
the contract unjust whether a fair price were given or denied. 
There is question of pressure which does not deprive a man 
of the capacity of entering into contracts, and which is 
not enforced by any unjust means ; grave want on the part 
of the workman is an example of the kind of pressure of 
which we speak. 

Pressure of this kind does not of itself render the contract 
of sale unjust. If a just price is given for the goods which 
are sold, the sale is just; and if a just price is not given, 
the sale is unjust, not because of the absence of freedom, 
but because an unjust price is offered. If the seller were 
not under grave pressure and if, without error, he accepted 
the lower price, the contract would be just, not, however, 
as a contract of sale, but as a donation or gratuitous remission 
of part of the price—scienti et volenti non fit injuria. On the 
other hand, if there were grave pressure, the contract would 
be unjust, since the seller would be reasonably presumed 
to be unwilling to part with his rights unless he got in return 
a fair price for his goods. This, however, is only a presump- 
tion, because if, as a matter of fact, the seller did wish in 
the circumstances to make a donation his gift would be 
valid, and no injustice would be committed against him. 

To illustrate these principles of theology, take the ex- 
ample, given by Dr. McDonald, of the multi-millionaire who 
is flying for his life, and from whom the ferryman demands 
an exorbitant price for his services. Why is the contract 
unjust ? Is it because the millionaire has not sufficient 
freedom, or is it simply because the price demanded is 
unjust and the millionaire is unwilling to yield his right to 
obtain fair value in return for his money ? The amount of 
pressure in the case is the same whether the ferryman 
demands £1,000 or 5s, which, let us suppose, is fair remunera- 
tion; yet if the latter charge is made the contract is just, 
while if the former charge is made the contract is unjust. 
The difference between the two cases is, then, not a difference 
of freedom, but a difference of price. Suppose, moreover, 
that the millionaire is willing to give a generous gratuity to 
the boatman for his services, does the pressure under which 
the services are claimed render the acceptance of the 
donation unjust ? Certainly not, because the presumption 
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that the money is given on condition of receiving value in 
return must yield to fact, and, as a matter of fact, the 
wealthy runaway is quite willing to yield his rights without 
a fair return. We may take it as certain, then, that the 
raison @ étre of the injustice in the case of pressure of the 
kind under consideration is not the absence of freedom, 
but the unwillingness of the seller to part with his goods 
without getting in return a just price. 

As for Dr. McDonald’s presentation of my view, I cannot 
accept as sufficiently clear the statement that the labour 
contract is unjust not because the labourer does not freely 
part with his labour, but because he is kept from his due share 
of some other store of which he is not yet in actual possession. 
I recognise no such contrast as Dr. McDonald apparently 
draws for me between freely parting with labour and being 
kept out of a due share of the world’s goods. The element 
of parting with labour and the element of being kept from a 
fair price—which is the due share of common goods—must 
be considered conjointly in forming a judgment on the 
justice or injustice of the contract. Just as the millionaire 
is treated unjustly because he is unwilling to part with his 
money without getting fair value in return, so, too, the 
labourer is treated unjustly because he does not wish to part 
with his labour without getting in return at least a living 
wage, to which he has a title in justice by reason of the 
relation which his labour bears to the fulfilment of his 
bounden duty to preserve life in a reasonable way. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I may mention another 
point in connection with Dr. McDonald’s statement that 
the “desire of a moderate share of the goods provided by 
God for the support of humanity is one of the most potent 
of the factors that go to determine what is a free and there- 
fore a just contract of sale, &c.” The argument for the 
doctrine of the living wage is in no way founded on the 
desire of the labourer for a moderate share of the goods 
of the world; it is based on his duty to preserve life, a 
duty which the poor can fulfil by work and wages alone. 
Whether the labourer desires a moderate share of comfort 
or not, he has a right to it as a return for his labour, and 
if this right is neglected by the employer he is the victim 
of fraud and injustice. 

I can turn now to the argument proposed by Dr. McDonald 
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from the doctrine of theologians about extreme necessity. 
Leaving aside the cases of unjust aggression and of the 
exercise of altwm dominium as irrelevant to the question 
under discussion, the teaching of theologians is that only 
in extreme necessity can a person without a title take for 
his own use what belongs to another. If there is a just 
title, no theologian denies that a man can justly take all 
that to which, and in so far as, his title extends. The 
whole question, then, is this: has a labourer a just title toa 
living wage by reason of labour faithfully performed ? 
Does his bounden duty reasonably to preserve life, coupled 
with the impossibility of fulfilling this duty except by work 
and wages, give the workman a claim in strict justice, prior 
to any bargain between man and man, that the remunera- 
tion be sufficient to procure frugal comfort? Dr. 
McDonald grants that there is nothing “ absurd or incon- 
ceivable ”’ in my contention ; but both my contention and 
my argument have received the official sanction of 
the Holy See. The assertion is quite gratuitous that the 
argument proves only the possibility of labour giving a 
title to a living wage ; Catholic theologians will not, without 
reason shown, reject the argument which Leo XIII. put 
forward in order “‘ that there may be no mistake as to the 
principles which truth and justice dictate.” 


III. 


Having quoted a passage from my article of last October 
in connection with the obligation of buyers to pay enough 
to enable employers to give their workmen a living wage, 
Dr. McDonald continues :— 

“The obligation in strict justice, therefore, arises from 
the fact that he who buys an article for less than what is 
necessary to enable the employer of the man who made it 
to give him a living wage, is a receiver of some part of the 
workman’s property. Is this a fair statement of the reason 
assigned ? And is the reason valid ?” 

The reason is certainly not valid, but it is not the reason 
which I gave in my article. To show how the argument 
which I did give has been unconsciously misquoted by 
Dr. McDonald, I shall give the whole passage, italicising 
the portion omitted. 

“Tt is evident from what has been already said that the 
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obligation in strict justice binds, in the first place, the 
employer, who is the immediate recipient of the fruits of the 
worker’s toil. The obligation, however, does not rest 
solely on him, because he is not the only beneficiary of the 
labourer’s work; there are many receivers of the goods 
which the workingman helped to produce; in fact every 
buyer down to the consumer, or at least the last who 
utilises the product, has obligations towards the producer. 
If market price, determined by expert estimation which is 
limited by cost of production, is reasonable, as it seems to be, 
it follows at once that the buyer is bound to give a price 
which will enable the employer to grant a living wage 
to his workmen, for this is part and parcel of the cost of 
production.” 

Dr. McDonald has omitted what would be the minor 
premiss of my argument if I had put it in syllogistic form. 
There are many beneficiaries of the labourer’s toil. When 
purchasing the goods which the workman helped to produce, 
they are bound to pay a price which will include the cost 
of production, of which an important item is a living wage 
for the workman. Hence the buyer is bound to pay a 
price which will enable the employer to give a living wage 
to his workmen. That is my argument plain and simple. 

By omitting the minor premiss, Dr. McDonald has been 
led into the mistake of attributing to me a doctrine which 
it never entered into my mind to hold. I never held that 
the buyer “is a receiver of some part of the workman’s 
property.” I did hold, and do hold, that the buyer is under 
some obligation of justice towards the workman, not, how- 
ever, on the ground that part of the workman’s property has 
passed to the buyer, but on the ground that the cost of 
production includes a living wage for the labourer. Dr. 
McDonald most successfully proves a point which for me 
needed no proof; but, unfortunately, he gives no assistance 
in solving the question as to how far the private, as distinct 
from the public, cost of production in determining the fair 
price of marketable commodities ethically includes a living 
wage. 

Again, I do not hold that the buyer is bound directly 
to the workman to procure for him a living wage; I main- 
tain that simply in so far as the cost of production ethically 
includes a living wage the buyer has obligations of justice 
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towards the workman. Hence I hold that the buyer is 
bound towards the producer only in the same way as buyers 
generally are bound towards those who sold the goods to 
the individual from whom the purchase is now made. As 
my readers are aware, there is a considerable difference of 
opinion amongst theologians as to the nature of the claim 
which a seller of any article of commerce retains in lieu of 
a just price which is not yet paid in part or in full. While 
some allow a right in justice against the individual article 
of which ownership has passed, others acknowledge a right 
in justice against the general property of the purchaser, 
and others again grant merely a direct right against the 
person of the buyer. Though inclining to the second 
view, which is favoured by Crolly and Lehmkuhl, I 
readily admit the practical probability of the third opinion, 
which is accepted by many theologians of great authority. 
Taking, then, this view as safe in practice, the relation of 
the buyer to the producer of the purchased goods consists in 
this, that the former acts unjustly towards the latter if he 
knowingly co-operate with the seller in depriving himself of 
the fair price which is needed to give his employee a living 
wage. I do not suppose that in practice this obligation 
is of much importance, because it is only in the rarest of 
circumstances that a person will know that he is co-operating 
with the employer’s injustice ; consequently, I devoted very 
little space to the subject in my previous articles; thus, 
perhaps, exposing my brief treatment to the danger of 
being misunderstood, as Dr. McDonald apparently has 
misunderstood it. 

Having shown the wrong conclusions about my view, to 
which the omission of the main part of my argument leads, 
I shall turn for a moment to the argument itself and ask: 
How far does the cost of production as including a living 
wage enter into the determination of the fair price of manu- 
factured goods? I have no intention of dealing at present 
with the general question of just price; I desire merely to 
touch briefly on the one aspect of the question which con- 
cerns the living wage. 

One thing seems clear—viz., that whenever, as a matter 
of fact, the obligation of paying a living wage urges, buyers 
of manufactured goods are bound to pay such a price as 
will enable the employer to fulfil his duty towards his 
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employees, since common estimation has then taken into 
account the cost of production as embracing a living wage, 
and has fixed the price of manufactured goods accordingly. 
Seeing that, apart from any binding contract arising from 
the actual market price of labour, the obligation does not 
urge, except when the employer has made sufficient profit 
to enable him to pay a living wage, it follows that the 
actual price of the saleable commodities includes a living 
wage for the workers who helped to produce them. Two 
important conclusions arise from this. One is that the 
employer has no right to complain if, in the circumstances, he 
is compelled to pay a living wage to his workmen, since the 
burden does not rest on his shoulders alone, but is borne 
also by the buyers of his merchandise. The other conclusion 
is that the workman who sells directly the result of his 
labour has a right to such a price for his wares as will give 
him a decent livelihood whenever the workers who sell 
merely their labour have a similar right. Of course, this 
second conclusion is limited by certain economic factors 
which may accidentally take away that right from the man 
who manufactures goods which he himself markets. For 
instance, at times combined production is more advantageous 
than individual enterprise, and in such cases the reasonable 
cost of production forms the standard according to which 
common estimation calculates what is a fair price. As a 
consequence the individual trader may suffer, and his profits 
may turn out to be less than sufficient to procure frugal 
comfort. 

The points just mentioned are those which I had in mind 
in stating that the just price of manufactured goods includes 
a living wage for the workers, but the further question 
arises: does common estimation act validly if it fails to 
take into consideration the natural right of the labourer, 
that the remuneration be sufficient to procure decent com- 
fort ? Needless to say that the question arises only when 
the economic circumstances of a country can afford a living 
wage for the country’s mainstay—the workers of the nation. 

It will be generally admitted, I imagine, that those who 
form the common estimation are bound to take the natural 
claim of the labourer into consideration in determining 
the fair price of manufactured goods. But the question is: 
if they neglect to consider the condition of the workingman, 
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is their estimate valid so that, notwithstanding the negli- 
gence, the fair price of the commodities is that which they 
determine ? For my part, I believe that just as the State 
would act invalidly in fixing the price of commodities, if it 
refused to take account of the claims of labour, so, too, 
common estimation would be invalid in its determination 
of a fair price if it refused or neglected to consider those 
claims. When the Scholastics declared that common 
estimation fixes the just price of goods, they did not allow 
unlimited scope to that estimate ; they maintained that when 
it is led astray by fraud or unfair rigging of the market, 
it is no true guide to fair price. This being so, does it not 
follow that, when common estimate is itself the defaulter, 
its determination of price is no less invalid? Take, as an 
example, the question of monopoly price. The common 
estimate which is the judge of a fair monopoly price is that 
which would exist if the monopoly were not brought into 
being. That common estimate, however, does not seem 
to bind when it implies the continuance of sweated labour. 
This is a conclusion which I gladly accept; and I argue from 
it that common estimate in general is invalid when, without 
necessity, its continuance means sweated labour. 

Perhaps Dr. McDonald does not differ from me in regard 
to this conclusion, and if this turn out to be so I shall be 
very pleased, because I value very highly his opinion on 
matters theological, though at times I differ from his views. 

In conclusion, I wish to say a word of thanks to Dr. 
Ryan for the generous way in which he speaks of my article 
on the living wage. No man’s praise is more welcome, 
because no man knows more about the whole question ; 
and it is with regret that I cannot agree with all his 
conclusions. Having already’ given my reasons for the 
opinion to which he refers in the note published in this 
number of the [RIsH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, I am willing 
to leave the point to the consideration of our readers. 

J. M. Harry. 


Irish THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY, October, 1907, p. 435. 











Rew Dates in Oriental History.’ 


THE history of ancient Babylonia and Assyria is an 
important but complicated subject. It is important in 
the first place because it is the history of the beginnings 
of civilisation. Nowadays inquirers look for everything 
to Babylon. One reads of a “ Babylonian world-view ” 
of an “ Assyriological school,” of the “‘ Pan-Babylonists.” 
All these expressions refer to the theory that in Babylonian 
history and archeology we may find the beginnings of 
oriental and even of modern western civilisation. But 
Babylonian history is even more important for a second 
reason. Biblical problems are very closely connected with 
all that we know of eastern history, and it is clear to any- 
one who reflects that a knowledge of ancient extra- 
Palestinian history must contribute much towards a back- 
ground for the biblical history of the Hebrews. The 
discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna letters in 1887 proved that 
Chanaan in 1400 B.C. was in the very centre of eastern 
life, and shared in all the changing fortunes of Babylon 
and Egypt at that early date. The letters proved that 
Chanaan was no land apart; no secluded retreat where a 
people might live and flourish and forget that there was a 
busy life of other peoples all around them. The so-called 
“higher criticism,’ too, insisted on the need of deter- 
mining the “setting” of the Bible narrative. It was a 
principle of the “ critics ” that we cannot pretend to under- 
stand the Bible text unless we realise the circumstances 
and points of view of the sacred writers. This view of 
** criticism” is reasonable, but the “ critics’ who insisted 
on the need of concreteness in Bible study have themselves 
sadly failed to realise their aims. Their investigations, 
based on certain a priori principles concerning social and 


1 Vide King, Chronicles Concerning Early Babylonian Kings. 2 Vols. 
London: Luzac & Co. 1907. The bearings of this publication on Biblical 
questions are so important that they could not be adequately stated in an 
ordinary Book Notice. 
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moral evolution, have led them to a complete disintegration 
of the Sacred Text. From certain features of the Bible 
narratives the “critics” have satisfied themselves that 
the Bible gives in the main no history of events that 
actually occurred ; it is the work of late writers of idealising 
tendencies. Sometimes a chance word or phrase, an un- 
happy slip in geography or chronology, the natural bent 
of the ritualistic or priestly mind—any or all of these— 
will surely reveal the time and circumstances of the actual 
writer. The assumption is that the sacred writers were 
separated by centuries from the times they tell us of, and 
their history must, therefore, betray at times the “ Zeit- 
geist’ of the historian’s age. The shadow of the sacred 
historians must sometimes fall on the screen on which 
they show their pictures. Higher criticism has set itself 
the task of marking off the picture which was meant to be 
shown from the picture which would have reproduced the 
real. The method of Wellhausen’s school is of this kind. 
Accepting unreservedly a narrow-minded view of the 
evolution of state and religion, the disciples of Wellhausen 
have rejected as unhistorical those features of the Bible 
narrative which refuse to adapt themselves to the Well- 
hausen “standpoint.” Thus, for instance, the Sinaitic 
code at the alleged date of Moses is unthinkable among a 
people just beginning to pass from the nomad life of the 
Bedouin to civilisation. A pure form of Monotheism was 
impossible before the prophetic period, simply because it 
could not have been evolved before that period. The story 
of the early patriarchs is but a series of charming pictures 
with which the artistic Semitic mind sought to fill up the 
blanks in the early history of the Hebrew people—a series 
of pictures, too, where the distribution of lights and shades 
cannot possibly have been the work of a single artist. 
The patriarchs are but heroes of Hebrew saga, with as much— 
or as little—historical reality as heroes of saga usually 
possess. Sometimes, however, the apriorism of the “‘critics” 
meets with unusual difficulties—even in regard to the 
earliest period of Hebrew history. Abraham is one of these. 
His figure is unpleasantly well defined and his life-story is 
awkwardly realistic. As compared with the figures which 
pass across the stage of pre-Abrahamite history, Abraham 
stands out with a surprising vividness and realistic strength 
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that seems to mock at the a priori methods of Wellhausen’s 
school. 

But theories seem to tend to pass into their opposites. 
** Higher criticism” asked for the setting of the Sacred 
Text. Its method was a priori. It is possible, however, 
to find that setting by a different method—by way of 
actual inquiry rather than brilliant theory. This is what 
the Assyriological school has realised. It has come to be 
understood that hypotheses, however striking, are of little 
worth unless based on painstaking research ; that imagina- 
tion, however fertile and constructive, is not so important 
as fact, and that fact is sometimes stubbornly unwieldy for 
theory. The demand for a setting for Hebrew history 
has ended in the overthrow of cherished views of Well- 
hausen’s school. Oriental documents have shown that to 
be actual, which, for the “ critics,” was impossible. 

The study of the East and its history in recent years has 
shown that it is useless to attempt to understand the Bible 
fully from within itself. The Amarna documents showed that 
Chanaan was an Egyptian province in the fifteenth century 
B.C. They showed that at that date the East used a 
single language for its political intercourse. As soon as it 
was seen that the entire ancient East was held together by 
a single civilisation and a uniform point of view, questions 
like the date of the Mosaic Code and its historicity of the 
Hebrew patriarchs appeared in a new light. The discovery 
of the code of Hammurabi in 1901-1902 put us in posses- 
sion of a code centuries prior to the date of Moses—a code, 
moreover, which, though in some points verbally identical 
with the Sinaitic laws, yet pointed in some respects to a 
higher degree of social evolution than the legislation of 
Moses. Here the “ought to have been” of criticism is 
shown to be foolish by the simple “ was” of fact. It might, 
of course, be still possible to deny that the Hebrew nomad 
ever came under the influence of Hammurabi’s code. 
But here again theory must yield to research. There is 
simply no place where we could put the supposed primitive 
Bedouin Hebrews out of reach of Babylon. The oldest 
Semite Kings of Babylon claim sovereignty over Chanaan, 
and a stele of Naram-Sin discovered recently at Susa shows 


‘Cf. S. A. Cook, Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, ch. xi., 
p- 263 ff. 
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that that monarch actually subdued the peninsula of 
Sinai.' The ancient prince Gudea of Shirpurla, who reigned 
long before the time of Abraham, tells us that he brought 
wood and porphyry for his temples from the land of 
Melukhkha (i.e., N. W. Arabia) * and from Lebanon. Search 
where we will—in Arabia, Chanaan, Syria, Egypt—we find 
no land where the fabled Bedouin of “criticism” could 
have lived in ignorance of Babylonian civilisation and 
Babylonian law. It is not surprising then that the value 
of Oriental, and especially of Babylonian, history for 
biblical study is nowadays fully admitted. One hears 
little now of Professor Wellhausen, but much of the “‘ Babel 
and Bible” controversy. Not Evolution, but Assyri- 
ology—‘ Pan-Babylonism ’’—now occupies the centre of 
interest for the Bible student. 

But, on the other hand, Babylonian history presents 
very complex problems. The work of the excavators who 
are gradually bringing to light the buried past is necessarily 
slow, and time has not always dealt gently with the records 
of dead nations. We have not yet any definite and 
detailed picture of the earliest civilisation in Babylonia and 
Assyria. The “Sumerian question ’’—the question of the 
origin of the cuneiform script, and of the relations of the 
first Semite dwellers of the Babylonian plain to the people 
whom they found there, the still practically unknown 
Sumerians—is full of difficulties, and with this ‘‘ Sumerian 
question’ the problem of Babylonian chronology hangs 
together. Not long since scholars were willing to accept 
very early dates for the most ancient inscriptions of 
Babylon. Now it is more usual to find writers on 
ancient history lowering dates as far as possible. This 
tendency is perhaps due in part to the more scientific 
study of Eastern history which has been initiated in Egypt- 
ology. Unfortunately, however, for the student the most 
recent results of scholarship in reference to Babylonian 
and Assyrian history are, for the most part, available 
only in the shape of magazine articles and reviews. It is 


The primitive home of the Hebrew has been sought by “ critics” in the 
neighbourhood of Sinai. 
* Vide Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 738. Schrader, Die 
Reilschrijten und das Alte Testament 3te. Aufl. 8. 15 f. 


*Cf. Professor Meyer's epoch-making work, Agyptische Chronologie. 
Berlin, 1904. 
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interesting, however, to find that the officers of the Oriental 
Department of the British Museum—Dr. Budge and Messrs. 
King and Hall—are doing a great deal to put the English- 
reading public in possession of the latest facts about the 
East." Mr. King has very recently published a number 
of new cuneiform inscriptions which will help to change 
considerably current views about Babylonian chronology. 
They have also a bearing on certain biblical problems. 
It may be useful, therefore, to summarise the new facts 
which this latest publication puts before us. Before 
doing so, however, we may be permitted to state as briefly 
as possible the data on which scholars have been wont to 
build up systems of Babylonian chronology. 

The history of Babylon up to the time of the so-called 
first dynasty of Babylon is based on inscriptions of the 
earliest Babylonian kings themselves. These inscriptions, 
except in a very few instances, are brief, and give no basis for 
a chronological system. They tell us merely of conflicts for 
supremacy between rival cities of south and north Baby- 
lonia. Historians are now practically agreed that none of 
these inscriptions are of greater antiquity than 3000 B.C. 
In South Babylonia (or Sumer) the cities which seem to 
have been most prominent were Ur—the home, in after 
years, of Abraham—lIsin and Larsa. It is customary, 
therefore, to speak of the dynasties of Ur, Isin and Larsa. 
These dynasties may probably be put between 2500 and 
2100 B.C. The last of the three—the dynasty of Larsa— 
was Elamite in origin, and, as will be seen, interesting Bible 
problems are connected with it. In North Babylonia (or 
Akkad) we find traces of an ancient Semitic dynasty which 
seems to have just preceded the Southern dynasty of Ur. 
Two of the kings of this early dynasty are well known from 
their inscriptions—Sargon I. and Naram-Sin.’ From the 
late Babylonian period we have an inscription referring to 
Naram-Sin which has often been used to secure a starting- 
point for a system of chronology. In 539 B.C. Babylon 


‘Vide Budge, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, Vol. 1.1900. King Letters 
and Inscriptions of Hammurabi; Becords of the Reign of Tukulti-Ninib. 
King and Hall, Egypt and W. Asia in the Inght of Recent Discoveries, 1907. 

*Vide note p. 202. 

Vide Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek, Bd. III., pp. 99 ff. Also for new texts 
concerning Sargon and Naram-Sin—King, Chronicles Concerning Early 
Babylonian Kings, Vol. Il. pp. 3 ff and 265 ff. 
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fell into the hands of the Persians. Nabun’aid was King 
of Babylon in 539, and we know that his reign began in 
555 B.C. Now, this Nabun’aid mentions in an inscription * 
Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon. The inscription says that 
Naram-Sin lived 3,200 years before Nabun/’aid (i.e., 3750 
B.C.). That would give us the date 3800 B.C. for Sargon I. 
Direct as this statement of Nabun’aid seems, scholars have 
doubted its correctness, and scarcely anyone nowadays 
maintains that Sargon’s true date is about 3800 B.C. 
Bricks bearing inscriptions of Sargon have been found at 
Nippur in immediate connection with buildings of kings 
of the dynasty of Ur. The dynasty of Ur cannot, however, 
be older than about 2500 B.C. There must be something 
wrong, therefore, with the calculations of Nabun’aid. The 
northern kingdom of Akkad seems to have waned consider- 
ably on the death of Naram-Sin. We have recorded the 
names of a number of its rulers. Among these the most 
remarkable is that of the Gudea, who has been already 
mentioned, the Sumerian Prince (Patesi) of Shirpurla 
(=—Lagash). He has left long inscriptions in Sumerian 
about his temple buildings, but no document which would 
fix definitely his date.’ 

These early inscriptions give, therefore, no definite 
chronological statement, and we have to determine their 
dates on purely internal grounds. But from the time of 
the dynasty in Larsa we have more definite data for chron- 
ology. We have a document known as the Great King List, 
which at one time contained the names of the kings of 
Babylon arranged in dynasties from the first dynasty of 
Babylon down to the eighth. The list gives, besides the 
names of the kings, the names of the dynasties and the 
regnal years of the kings. After each dynasty the number 
of kings who belonged to the dynasty is stated, and the 
years of their several reigns are added together. Thus, 
even where a king’s name has become illegible, the 
summation at the end of his dynasty may give sufficient 
material to the chronologist. The first dynasty is wanting, 
however, in the Great List, but another and smaller 
King List gives us the names and kings of the missing 

‘The Abu Habba Cylinder, published in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
W. Asia, V., p. 64. 

* Vide Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, Bd. III., pp. 26-64. Also Thureau— 
Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften. 
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dynasty. The eighth, or last, dynasty in the list contains 
the names of kings which occur in what is known as the 
Ptolemaic Canon.’ This document begins with the reign 
of Nabonassar, and is carried through the Persian, Mace- 
donian and Roman periods. It gives us synchronisms with 
dates of the Christian era, and thus enables us to fix the 
date of Nabonassar at 747-734 B.C. 

Besides the King Lists and the Ptolemaic Canon we 
have what is called the “ Synchronistic History of Assyria 
and Babylonia.’ This consists of memoranda of the diplo- 
matic and other dealings between Assyria and Babylonia 
from 1400 B.C. to 700 B.C. This synchronistic history 
when taken together with the Eponym lists of Assyria helps 
us to determine many dates in Babylonian history. The 
Eponym lists grew out of the Assyrian custom of giving 
to each year of a king’s reign the name of one of the chief 
officers of the king. Such officer was called a limu, and 
lists of the limi were kept in the royal archives. The limu 
system was undoubtedly very ancient. Yet the longest 
limu list we possess covers merely the period from 893 to 
650 B.C. Sometimes, besides the name of the limu, some 
circumstance is mentioned which occurred in his year. 
Thus we have a reference to an eclipse of the sun in the 
year of a limu of Ashurdan III. which gives us the date 
763 as occurring in that monarch’s reign. By combining 
the Assyrian and Babylonian data we can sometimes reach 
valuable results.’ 

With the Great King List then, and two or three fixed dates 
like that of Nabonassar, whose name occurs in the eighth 
dynasty, it would seem to be an easy matter to reckon 
back to the date of the first dynasty of Babylon. But there 
are difficulties. The eighth dynasty is not followed by 
the usual summation of its length, and though it gives us 
the number of its kings the number is not certainly legible. 
Moreover, there are gaps in the dynasty. Thus, though 
we know the date of Nabonassar, we cannot recover with 

*The Great List was published by Pinches in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, 1884. The Smaller List was published by 
Pinches in the Proceedings of the same Society in 1880. 

* Vide Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. I., pp. 194 ff. 

* For the limu lists see Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. I., p. 204 ff. A 
good analysis of the chronological data of Babylonian history is contained 
in Dornstetter’s work, Abraham, in the Biblische Studien, Bd. VII. 
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full certainty the chronological system of the King List. 
It is possible, however, to reach the date of the earlier 
dynasties in other ways. We give here some instances of 
the methods which scholars have used to supply for the 
defects of the King Lists. 

Sennacherib tells us in one of his inscriptions’ that 418 
years before his own conquest of Babylon, in 689 B.C., 
Tiglath-Pileser I. of Assyria was defeated by Marduk- 
nadin-akhe of Babylon. Hence, Tiglath-Pileser I. was 
reigning in 1107 B.C. We know from his inscriptions 
that 1107 was not one of the first five years of his reign. 
Scholars have, therefore, assigned 1120 as the approximate 
date of his accession. Marduk-nadin-akhi was one of the 
first kings of the fourth dynasty of Babylon. We know, 
too,” that Tiglath-Pileser I. restored at the beginning of 
his reign a temple of Ashur which K. Ashur-dan had pulled 
down sixty years before. Ashur-dan was, therefore, 
reigning about 1180 B.C. Further, we know from the 
synchronous history that Zamama-shum-iddina, who 
became King of Babylon four years before the end of the 
third dynasty, was a contemporary of Ashur-dan. Hence 
the date to be assigned to the end of the third dynasty 
would fall somewhere within fifty years of 1180 B.C.’ 
Again Nabun’aid tells us * that a certain King Shagarakti- 
Buriash built a temple at Sippar 800 years before his 
own time. This Shagarakti-Buriash is, in all probability, 
the same as a King Shagarakti-Shuriash of the third 
dynasty. We get then 539 (=last year of Nabun’aid) 
+800=1339 B.C. as falling in the reign of Shagarakti- 
Shuriash. This king, as we know from the list, reigned 
thirteen years, and ascended the throne ninety-two years 
before the end of the third dynasty. This dynasty must 
have ended then between 1260 and 1247 B.C.° 

But scholars are not prepared to accept without question 


' The Bavian Inscription, published Rawlinson, III., pl. 14, ll. 48 ff. 
* Vide Annals of the Kings of Assyria, Vol. I., p. 95 ff. 
® Taking 1220 as last year of the third dynasty we should get on the 
asis of the King List, 1220 + 576 + 368 + 304 = 2468 as the beginning of 
the first dynasty. The King List assigns 304 years to the first dynasty, 
368 to the second, and 576} to the third. 
* Vide Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of W. Asia, Vol. V., pl. 64, col. iii. 
* That would give us 1247 + 576 + 368 + 304 = 2495or, starting with 
1260, 2508 as the first year of the first dynasty. 
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all the data of the inscriptions, and we find thegreatest 
difference of opinion among historians as to the date of the 
first dynasty. We find its commencement put at 2506 
by some authorities, while others put it at 1884 B.C., 
and a great variety of intermediate dates have been 
suggested." 

One of the kings of the first dynasty of Babylon was 
Hammurabi. It is important for biblical as well as for 
other reasons to determine his date accurately. But here, 
again, the views of authorities are strangely at variance. 
The same Nabun’aid, whom we have mentioned already, 
tells us that Hammurabi rebuilt a temple 700 years 
before the time of a King Burna-Buriash. There were 
two kings of this name; but even if we take it that 
the first king of the name is meant the 700 years will 
not bring Hammurabi back farther than the twenty- 
first century B.C. Yet this date is out of all relation 
to the figures which we reached above on the basis of the 
King Lists.? 

There is another interesting inscription on which a system 
of Babylonian chronology has been set up. On a boundary- 
stone, now in the Philadelphia Museum, dated in the fourth 
year of Bel-nadin-apli (fourth dynasty), it is stated that 
696 years intervened between the Babylonian King 
Gulkishar and Nebuchadnezzar I., who was the immediate 
predecessor of Bel-nadin-apli. We know that Nebuchad- 
nezzar I, was a contemporary of the Assyrian King Ashur- 
resh-ishi, father of Tiglath-Pileser I. We saw above that 
Tiglath-Pileser began to reign probably in 1120 B.C. 
Hence Nebuchadnezzar may have been on the throne 
about 1125-1135 B.C., and 696 years added to this brings 
us to 1821 or 1831 B.C. as the date of King Gulkishar. 
This latter king is the sixth king of the second dynasty, 
and his reign began 124 years before the end of that dynasty. 
That would give us 244+304+ 1821=2369 as the beginning 
of the first dynasty. The number 696, occurring in the 
fourth year of a king’s reign, looks, however, suspiciously 
like a round number (700—4), and the most we can infer 


1 Vide the useful table given by King, op. cit., Vol. I., p. 83. 

"See the table of dates of Hammurabi’s reign given by King, op. cit., 
Vol. IL., p. 87. 

* 244 — 368-124, The 304 years are the years of Dynasty I. See p. 193, Note 3. 
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about Gulkishar is that he was probably reigning between 
1850 and 1800 B.C.' 

Finally we have the statements of the historian Berossus 
on Babylonian history. Unfortunately they are neither 
reliable nor clear. He gives us a dynasty of eighty-six 
kings who ruled after the deluge for 34,090 years. He 
says that five other dynasties followed this first dynasty 
of Babylon. He seems to have stated further the length 
of each dynasty in years, but the number of years assigned 
to the third dynasty of eleven kings is lost. Scholars have 
assumed, however, that Berossus grouped the postdiluvian 
kings in a cycle of ten sars (i.e., ten times 3,600) or 36,000 
years. By deducing from this total the 34,090 years of 
the first dynasty we get 1,910 years as the length of the 
historical period. Assuming further that these 1,910 years 
include the reign of Alexander the Great (331 —323 B.C.), 
we get 2232 B.C. (i.e., 32211910) as the date of the first 
historical dynasty of Babylon. This figure is confirmed 
by a statement in Porphyrius that, according to Callis- 
thenes, the Babylonian record of astronomical observations 
extended over 1,903 years down to the time of Alexander 
of Macedon. That brings us to 2233 (=33111903), which 
date differs by one year only from the result reached from 
the data of Berossus.’ 

The results of the systems of computation are be- 
wilderingly different. The King Lists would bring us to 
the twenty-fifth or twenty-fourth century for the first 
dynasty of Babylon. Yet the other data—the reference 
of Nabun’aid to Hammurabi and the deductions from 
Berossus—are quite at variance with this figure.’ The 
question arises whether the dynasties of the King List 
must necessarily be regarded as successive. Professor 
Hommel, of Munich, at one time defended the view that 
the second dynasty was contemporary with the first. This 
would mean the deduction from the total of the dynastic 

‘Hilprecht explains the 696 differently. He thinks it was reached by 
adding together the 576 years of Dynasty III. and the regnal years of the 
five successors of Gulkishar in Dynasty II. = 120, cf. Hilprecht.—Babylonian 
Expedition ef the University ef Pensylvania. Series A, Vol. XX., Pt. 1., p. 42. 

* Vide King, op. cit., p. 91 ff. 

* We have not discussed in the text the synchronisms of Egyptian and 
Babylonian history given by the Amarna letters. They also point to a 
different system of chronology from that of the King List. 
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years of 368 (the years of Dynasty II.), and would make it 
possible to bring down the date of Hammurabi to the time 
required by the inscription of Nabun’aid. The recently 
published work of Mr. King makes Hommel’s conjecture 
certain. The new texts which he has just published 
“include two chronicles concerning early Babylonian 
kings ; a new Babylonian chronicle of events ranging from 
the eleventh to the seventh century B.C.; a religious 
chronicle referring to the eleventh century B. C.; a new 
date list of the kings of the first dynasty of Babylon; and 
part of a neo-Babylonian version of the Omens of Sargon 
and Narim-Sin.”' The effect of the new chronicles is to 
show that certain kings of the second dynasty were con- 
temporary with some of the first, and, further, to indicate 
that the so-called third dynasty followed the first imme- 
diately. This means the exclusion of the second dynasty 
from all tables of Babylonian chronology, and with the 
fresh light thus gained several difficulties of Babylonian 
history are either solved or simplified. The new docu- 
ments serve also to elucidate some points in the history of 
Elam and to introduce a new phase of the Sumerian 
question. We shall also see how biblical records are 
affected very favourably by the new documents—a further 
proof that when fact is put instead of theory the Bible 
comes by its rights. 

To make everything clearer we give here a table of the 
kings of the first and second dynasties. We give also the 
years assigned to each ruler by the List of Kings, and also 
the number of years which we can calculate for each reign 
on the basis of the Date Lists.’ 


The two chronicles concerning early Babylonian kings are of special 
importance for Biblical students. In the text the other new documents 
are practically disregarded. Mr. King has examined fully in the first chapter 
of his introduction the credibility of the two chronicles. They are not of 
ancient origin, but they seem to be quite reliable. In so far as they can be 
tested the chronicles are seen to be perfectly accurate. See King, op. cit. 
Vol. I., ch. 1. King, op. cit., Preface, p. 1. 

* Each year in a king’s reign got its name from some important event 
which took place in it. There are lists of years thus named from which we 
can determine the date at which any particular monarch was still reigning. 
These lists are called “ date lists.” They help to correct the other data which 
we have concerning the regnal years of Babylonian kings. 
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DYNASTY L. 

Name List of Kings Date Lists 
Su-abu, or Sumu-abu ... one 15 years 14 years 
Sumu-la-ilu ... nae ase 35 Ca, ees 36 _=C«, 
Zabum ase si Fo 14 ,, sis a 
Apil-sin _ aks i a os - « 
Sin-muballit ... si ia 30 ,, ae 20 ,, 
Hammurabi ... _ de 55 i 43 ,, 
Samsu-iluna ... noe wi 3S sai 38 Cs, 
Abéshu’ i a ve = on 28 ,, 
Ammi-ditana... se as Ss ., Be 7 
Ammi-zaduga... 7 oa 21 ,, oa os 
Samsu-ditana die me $1 ,, sis wanting 

DYNASTY II. 

Name List of Kings 
Tluma-ilu iad ag ioe 60 years 
Itt-ili-nibi ... 7 ic a oS . 
Damki-ilishu... a ie ae 36, 
Ishkibal lah re ‘it sis a 
Shushshi_.... inn sat ua . « 
Gulkishar... ce suis ia 55 Ca, 
Peshgal-daramash_... ous a 50 ,, 
A-dara-kalama ara se a a. us 
Akur-ul-ana ... =e a nes oe x 
Melam-kurkura om nea ina , ‘s 
Ea-gamil_... ink =“ iia 9 


The first of these dynasties is called the dynasty of 
Babylon, the second the dynasty of the Country of the Sea 
(i.e., the district to the south of Babylonia along the shores 
of the Persian Gulf). Now the new text, which is numbered 
96,152," proves that the first king of the Sea Country 
dynasty—Iluma-ilu—was contemporary with Samsu-iluna 
and Abéshu’ of the first dynasty. The document refers 
to two unsuccessful campaigns which Samsu-iluna carried 
on against Iluma-ilu. The conflicts of Babylon and the 
Sea Country did not cease with the death of Samsu-iluna, 
for we find a reference in the text to hostilities between 
Abéshu’ and Iluma-ilu.2 The chronicle has not preserved 
the title of Iluma-ilu, but it is practically certain that the 
title would read if we had it King of the Sea Country. 
The synchronism, now fully established, of Iluma-ilu with 

* Vide King, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 15 £. 


*See King, op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 19, 20, 21, where the text of the new 
chronicle is given with transcription and translation. 
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Samsu-iluna and Abéshu’ throws light on texts already 
published belonging to the period of the first dynasty in 
which the name of a certain king—An-ma-ni-la—has been 
read (cf. Daiches, Altbabylonische Urkunden aus der Zeit 
der Hammurabi Dynastie, p. 31 ff.). The reading An-ma- 
ni-la must now give way to Ilu-ma-ilu.' 

Samsu-iluna and Abéshu’ are the seventh and eighth 
kings of the first dynasty. If the founder of the second 
dynasty—Iluma-ilu—is contemporary with them it still 
remains doubtful whether the second dynasty must not be 
reckoned in part at least in the King Lists. It is possible 
that the forces of the Sea Country may have gradually 
pressed on northwards, and that some of the Sea Country 
rulers occupied the throne of Babylon after the fall of the 
first dynasty. The new texts do not tell us how the first 
dynasty came to an end. They do speak, however, of an 
apparently successful invasion of the Hittites during the 
reign of Samsu-ditana, the last king of the first dynasty. * 
Did the rulers of the sea country use the advantage afforded 
by the Hittite invasion to attack the already sorely pressed 
Babylon? The new texts do not imply this. It would 
seem rather as if the Sea Country rulers never conquered 
Babylon, and as if, therefore, the third—the so-called 
Kassite dynasty’—followed immediately on the first. The 
last king of the second dynasty—Ea-gamil—is called by 
the chronicler “‘ King of the Country of the Sea,” not King 
of Babylon. This would imply that he never reigned in 
Babylon. The new chronicle says that Ea-gamil, King of 
the Sea Country, marched against Elam (King, op. cit., 
Vol. IL, p. 22). It relates further that Ulam-Buriash, 
the brother of Bitiliash the Kassite, having driven back 
Ea-gamil from Elam, marched himself against the Sea 
Country and subdued it. The chronicle tells us again 


1 Daiches rejects this reading of the name after a long discussion of its 
merits ; but his rejection rests largely on a priori grounds. 

® Vide King, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 22. 

* The third dynasty was, like the second, of foreign origin. The people 
who founded it called themselves Kasshu, and we call them Kassites. They 
came probably from the interior of Asia over Elam. We have, besides the 
names of Kassite kings, a list of words in the Kassite language. This 
language is quite different from any family of languages which we know. 
The Kassites still lived on at the time of Senacherib, for he tells us that. 
he fought with them in the Median hills (Taylor Prism, I. 63 ff.). 
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(op. cit., p. 24) that Agum, the son of Bitiliash, led the 
Kassite forces to still further victories in the Country of 
the Sea. With the fall of Ea-gamil, then the Kassite 
power was enthroned in the Sea Country. Did this con- 
quest synchronise with the Kassite conquest of Babylon 
and the setting up of the third or Kassite dynasty in that 
city ? 

This does not seem to have been the case. Gandash, 
the first king of the Kassite dynasty, does not claim the 
sovereignty of the Sea Country. It would seem fairly certain 
then that Ea-gamil was never king in Babylon, and that 
the Kassites had established themselves in Babylon before 
their conquest of the Sea Country. Up to the present 
no document of any king of the second dynasty has been 
found in Babylonian territory.' It would apparently 
follow, then, that we must exclude from the King Lists of 
Babylon the entire duration of the second dynasty. This 
exclusion leads, indeed, to results which are at variance 
with those to which the data of Berossus have led us. The 
date of the first dynasty cannot now be put back to 2232 
B.C. It is possible, however, that for Berossus tbe historical 
period of Babylon began with some dynasty earlier than 
that which comes first on the King List. 

A confirmation of the view that the first and second 
dynasties overlap is furnished by another document now 
published by Mr. King. On this document’ we have a 
synchronism of the Babylonian King, Su-abu—the first 
King of Dynasty I.—with an Assyrian King, Ilu-shuma. 
Now, if we can determine the date of Ilu-shuma we shall 
be able to fix the date of the beginning of the first dynasty. 
The name Ilu-shuma has been known to scholars since 
1903, when it was found at Sherghat on an inscription of 


‘The name Damki-ilishu has been found on a tablet at Sippar, but this 
Damki-ilishu seems to have belonged to the dynasty of Isin. Vade Hilprecht, 
Exploration in Bible Lands, p. 381 ff. Hilprecht now makes this Damki-ilishu 
the last king of the dynasty of Isin. He suggests also in his recently 
published work on the Temple Library at Nippur that it may be possible 
to identify the last king of Isin with the Damki-ilishu of the second dynasty. 
Hilprecht regards the dynasty of Isin as partly contemporary with that of 
Hammurabi.—Hilprecht, Babyl. Exped. of Univ. of Pensyloania, Vol. XX., 
Pt. L., p. 53, £. 56°. 


* For text see King, op. cit., Vol. II., p. 14; for discussion of new text 
see same work, Vol. I., ch. v. 
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an Assyrian ruler who calls himself Erishum (or Irishum), 
son of I[lu-shuma, Viceroy of Ashir.. We have two 
references in later inscriptions which help to fix the date of 
Erishum. One of these is found on an inscription of King 
Shalmaneser I.; another is contained in an inscription of 


Esarhaddon. 


As these references do not agree with each 


other we parallel (with Mr. King) their contents :— 


SHALMANESER I. 
The temple of Ashur was built by 
Ushpia: after being rebuilt by 
Erishu, 


159 years passed and it was rebuilt 
by Shamshi-Ada. 


580 years then passed and it was 
burned down in the reign of 


EsaRHADDON. 
The temple of Ashur was built by 
Ushpia; after being rebuilt by 
Irishu the son of Ilu-shuma, 


126 years passed and it was rebuilt 
by Shamshi-Adad the son of Bél- 
kabi. 

434 years then passed and it was 
burned down. 





Shalmaneser. 


The discrepancies are interesting, as showing how even 
monumental figures are not quite reliable. Differences of 
this kind serve to moderate the enthusiasm of Assyri- 
ologists. Which statement are we to accept? Shal- 
maneser lived 600 years before Esarhaddon, and we are, 
therefore, probably justified in taking his figures as more 
correct ; 739 years separated the rebuilding of a temple of 
Ashur by Erishu and the burning down of that temple in 
Shalmaneser’s reign. Now, the date of Shalmaneser can 
be determined. His son was Tukulti-Ninib I., and this 
Tukulti-Ninib I. was the first Assyrian ruler who 
conquered Babylon. Sennacherib tells us that his own 
conquest of Babylon was 600 years subsequent to the 
conquest of Babylon by Tukulti-Ninib I. Sennacherib 
conquered Babylon twice—in 702 and in 689 B.C. Hence, 
Tukulti-Ninib I. was reigning in 1302 B.C., or 1289 B.C. ? 
Shalmaneser then would have ascended the throne about 
1300 or 1320 B.C., and if we add to this 739 we get 2040 
or 2060 as falling within the reign of Erishu. [lu-shuma, 
the father of Erishu, must, therefore, be dated in the first 
half of the twenty-first century, and this Iu-shuma—the 

? The name of the god of Assur is written Ashir in the period before 1500 
B.C. ; after that time it takes the form Ashur. 

* Cf. King, Records of the Reign of Tukulti-Nini, p. 60 ff, 107 ff. 
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new text tells us—was contemporary with the first king 
of Dynasty I. This confirms the view that the second 
dynasty is to be excluded from the chronological system 
of the King List.’ The first dynasty cannot then have 
begun before 2100 B.C. There were 102 years from the 
beginning of the first dynasty to the accession of Hammurabi, 
so that his date must fall after 2000 B.C.? 

These conclusions of Mr. King have been confirmed by 
the work of other scholars. In a learned article in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie (August, 1907) Herr Poebel 
claims to have established synchronisms of Damki-ilishu 
of the second dynasty with Ammi-ditana of the first. He 
calls attention also to certain documents which go to show 
that Ilu-ma-ilu (Poebel reads Ili-ma-ila) was a contemporary 
of Samsu-iluna and Hammurabi.’ Another young Assyri- 
ologist—Dr. Ungnad—while accepting the theory of the 
overlapping of the two dynasties, has examined Poebel’s 
position carefully, and rejected the latter’s identification of 
Damki-ilishu with the third king of the second dynasty. 
Dr. Ungnad maintains further that the overlapping of 


1 Mr. King gives a neat table which summarises the dates and synchronisms 
of the early rulers of Assyria, Babylon, Elam, and the Sea Country on the 
basis of this view on p. 136 of his first volume. 

? We do not discuss here the date of the fall of the second dynasty, as 
that question is now apparently transferred to the Sumerian problem. It 
seems most likely that the dynasty of the Sea Country was of Sumerian 
origin. The rulers of that dynasty were not Kassites, since they were over- 
thrown by Kassite kings. There is no indication that they were Elamites. 
That they were not Semites appears from their hostility to Babylon. Most 
likely then the battles of the Sea Country with Babylon were the last efforts 
made by the Sumerian people to maintain their independent existence. 
The names of the Sea Country kings are in many cases pure Sumerian— 
for instance, Ishkibal, Gulkishar, Peshgal-daramash, A-dara-kalama, 
Akur-ul-ana, Melam-kur-kura. All this fits in well with recent investigation 
of the Sumerian question. It must now apparently be admitted that the 
Sumerian element in the Babylonian empire continued to assert itself in 
historical times. Compare Professor Meyer’s recent essay, “ Sumerier 
und Semiten in Babylonien,” in the Abhandlungen der Konigl. preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1906. For a summary of the principal events 
connected with the Sea Country in Babylonian-Assyrian history, see Weiss- 
bach Babylonische Miscellen., 8. 8. 

* Poebel’s conclusions as to the general chronology of the period do not 
agree, however, with those of Mr. King. He gives 2200 B.C. as the last year 
of Hammurabi, and will not admit that the scribes who drew up the great 
King List could have been in error as to the time relations of the first and 
second dynasties. 

° 
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Dynasty I. and II. must have begun after the death of 
Hammurabi. Before that date the Sea Country dynasty 
was, he thinks, impossible, because according to the code 
of Hammurabi “die Herrschaft Hammurabi’s reicht von 
Nineveh bis ans persische Meer.” [lu-ma-ilum (so we must 
read according to Dr. Ungnad) did not become king of the 
Sea Land, therefore, until after the death of Hammurabi. 
The Damki-ilishu of the inscription quoted by Poebel is 
Damki-ilishu I. of the old dynasty of Isin.’ 

We may now ask: How is the Bible affected by the new 
dates in Babylonian chronology? We have seen that, 
according to the new scheme which Mr. King has put 
forward, the date of the great King Hammurabi must be 
put subsequent to 2000 B.C. It has long been a favourite 
theory of exegesis that the patriarch Abraham lived in 
the days of Hammurabi of Babylon. Since the discovery 
of Hammurabi’s code in Susa it has been usual to find 
echoes of that code in Abraham’s life. The episode of 
Hagar’s expulsion is often referred to in this connexion. 
In the code of Hammurabi, par. 146, we read: “If a man 
take a wife and she gave a maid servant to her husband, 
and that maid servant bear children and afterwards would 
take rank with her mistress because she has borne children, 
her mistress may not sell her for money, but she may 
reduce her to bondage and count her among the maid 
servants.” We read in the next paragraph (147): “If 

‘See Ungnad’s article, Die Chronologie der Regierung Ammi-ditana’s und 
Ammi-saduga’s ; Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Bd. V1., Heft 3. Ungnad’s refusal 
to identify the Damki-ilishu of Poebel’s tablet with the king of the same 
name of the second dynasty is due probably in part to allegiance to Hilprecht’s 
views as formerly stated. But, as indicated above, Hilprecht now suggests 
the probability of Poebel’s view. Hilprecht now maintains—(a) that the 
last 100 years of the Isin dynasty are contemporary with dynasty I. of 
Babylon, and that the dynasty of Larsa belongs to the same period ; (b) that 
the Sea Country dynasty is in great part contemporary with the am- 
murabi dynasty ; (c) that the first 80-100 years of the Kassite dynasty run 
parallel with the corresponding closing years of dynasties L., II., and that 
the first 35-40 years of the Pashe or fourth dynasty are contemporary with 
the last 35-40 years of the Kassite dynasty. This involves a considerable 
amount of telescoping of the dynasties, and Hilprecht’s tendency is to lower 
the traditional dates all round. Referring to Hammurabi he says: “ At 
the lowest estimate he ruled circa 1830 B.C., at the highest he cannot be placed 
beyond 2000 B.C.” (op. cit. p. 45). This conclusion, reached on the basis of new 


documents by Hilprecht, agrees strikingly with Mr. King’s results as given 
in the text. 
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she have not borne children her mistress may sell her for 
money.” In Genesis xvi. 2, 6, we find that when Hagar 
becomes arrogant with—‘“‘ wishes to take rank with ”’— 
Sarah, the latter deals severely with her, but does not sell 
her—she reduces Hagar to the rank of mere maid servant, 
but does not sell her for money. The narrative in Genesis 
seems to involve so many of the circumstances referred to in 
Hammurabi 146 that the Exegetists sometimes depict Abra- 
ham for us, consulting his copy of Hammurabi’s code, 
and giving decision as to the rights of Sarah and Hagar 
according to the paragraphs we have quoted.’ It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that Abraham, though living in 
Chanaan, was familiar with the existing Babylonian code. 
His own home was, a% the Bible tells us, Ur of the 
Chaldees, and we know too that Hammurabi claimed 
sovereignty over Chanaan.? Moreover, it is not improb- 
able that Hammurabi himself was of Chanaanite origin. 
The first dynasty of Babylon is now regarded by most 
scholars as of foreign origin. The names of its kings 
are, in many cases, certainly not pure Babylonian. Thus, 
for instance, Sasmu-iluna would be Shamshu-iluni in Baby- 
lonian. The Babylonian scribes themselves gave explana- 
tions of the names Hammurabi and Ammi-gaduga, thus 
showing them to be foreign.’ Other personal names 
occurring in contracts of Hammurabi’s period present 
certain grammatical features which belong to the 
Chanaanite language (as we know it from the Amarna 
letters) rather than to Babylonian.* With reason then 
Delitzsch and Winckler agree in calling the first dynasty 
Chanaanean.’ If Hammurabi was himself a “ Chanaanean ” 
there is no difficulty in supposing that a code of laws similar 


* For text of the paragraphs see Harper, Code of Hammurabi, p. 51 ff. Cy. 
the interesting explanation of Genesis xvi. in Jeremias, Das Alte Testament 
im Lichte des Alten Orients, p. 345 ff. 

*Cf. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 1. 144 ff. Kar’, 20 f. 

*Hammurabi they explained as kimta-rapashtum—i.e., numerous or 
wide-extended people (Hebrew ‘am rab—which reminds one of ’Amraph). 

‘C}., for instance, use of ia—instead of i—as preformative of third pers. 
preterite, as seen in the names Yamlik-ilu, Yarbi-ilu, &c. 

* The point is well discussed by Delitzsch in a note to his first lecture on 
Babel und Bibel. Vide Erster Vortrag, p. 70. Cf. also Winckler’s Geschichte 
Israels I., 8. 130 f£; and S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of Ham- 
murabi, ch. ii., p. 20 ff. 
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to those found at Susa must have been familiar to Abraham. 
One can say, at least, that the milieu of Abraham’s life 
story is genuinely Babylonian. 

The fourteenth chapter of Genesis supplies us, however, 
with much more definite information as to the time 
relations of Abraham and Hammurabi than any reading 
between lines or conjectures. The fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis relates how a confederacy of northern kings under 
the headship of Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, came down 
against the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah and the 
neighbouring districts; how they defeated the southern 
kings and carried off Lot, the nephew of Abrabam, among 
their prisoners. News of the event was brought to Abraham, 
the “ Hebrew” in Mamre. With a band of armed atten- 
dants Abraham set out at once in pursuit of the four kings 
of the north, came upon them unexpectedly, and defeated 
them. One of the four kings was Amraphel, King of 
Shinar. The name Amraphel is sufficiently like Hammurabi 
to suggest that it is the same with an addition which we 
often find in proper names—el or ilu—Hammurabi-ilu.’ 
Another of the four northern kings is Arioch, King of 
Ellasar. Now, it is known from the inscriptions of 
Hammurabi tbat an Elamite—Rim-Sin, the son of Kudur- 
mabug—was contemporary with the first dynasty of Babylon 
and ruled in Larsa.?, The name Rim-Sin could be read in 
Sumerian Eri-aku, or servant of the moon-god. Eri-aku 
closely resembles Arioch, and Ellasar could easily be a 
corruption of Larsa.* The name Chedorlaomer does not 
occur on any inscriptions which have been discovered. 
But the name is correctly Elamitic. The first part of the 
name is a well-known Elamite word—Kudur—and there 
was an Elamite deity called La-ga-ma-ru whose name is 

‘Hammurabi sometimes appears in the form Ammurapi, which with el 
brings us still nearer to Amraphel. Hiising suggested, and his suggestion has 
been adopted by many, that the Hebrew text ought be so divided that the 
1 may be read with the following word (limedok). We get then the sense— 
“In the days when Amraph was King of Shinar, &c.” Amraph is very near 
to Hammurabi, and Shinar may possibly represent Sumer. 

? Hilprecht has published evidence to show that the dynasty of Isin fell 
before the combined attack of Sinmuballit, the father of Hammurabi, and 
Rim-Sin. The dynasty of Larsa was then set up, and was powerful when 
Hammurabi cameto the throne. Cf. Hilprecht, op. cit. p. 55. Vide Keilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. II1., p. 126; King, op cit., Vol. II., p. 17. 

* Cf. Die Keilschriften und das Alte Testament, 3te Aufl., p. 211. 
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accurately reproduced in the Hebrew La‘omer. The name 
may possibly be yet found in some Elamite text.’ It is now 
widely accepted by serious scholars that Amraphel and 
Hammurabi are identical. But the fourteenth chapter 
of Genesis makes Amraphel a vassal of Elam. He is under 
the lordship of Chedorlaomer. How does this agree with 
the inscriptions ? 

As far as we can gather from the latest results of Elamitic 
study it is most likely that Elam held sway in Babylon 
from the time of a ruler who is called Kudur-nankhundi 
(about 2280 B.C.).2. This Kudur-nankhundi carried on a 
campaign against Babylon, and apparently established 
his authority to some extent there. The Elamites main- 
tained themselves in Babylonia down to the time of the 
first dynasty. The early days of this dynasty were filled 
with campaigns carried on by the Chanaanite rulers of 
Babylon to break the power of the Elamites. Gradually 
the Elamite forces gave way, but one of the Elamite rulers 
who resisted longest and most successfully the encroach- 
ments of Babylon was Kudur-mabug. His centre of power 
was the city of Ur (Mukayyer).* Near this city was Larsa, 
and here we subsequently find the son of Kudur-mabug— 
Rim-Sin—endeavouring to keep in check the growing 
power of Babylon. We have an inscription from the 
fourteenth year of Sin-muballit, the father of Hammurabi, 
which speaks of a slaughter of the people of Ur made by 
the Babylonian forces. It is clear that hostilities between 
Elam and Babylon were fierce and practically unceasing up 
to the time of Hammurabi’s accession. Rim-Sin, or Eri-aku, 


1 Tt is true that certain names have been found on late tablets which have 
been identified with the names of Arioch, Tidal (the fourth king) and Chedor- 
laomer, but the readings are uncertain and the historical worth of the tablets 
little. For a full account of them see Pinches’, The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Records of Assyria and Babylonia, p. 222 ff. Cf. also 
King, Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, Vol. I., Intro., p. 2xvi. f. 

* Ashur-bani-pal captured the city of Susa in 650 B.C. He tells us that 
Kudur-nankhundi had carried off a statue of the goddess Nana from Erech 
1635 years before that date. This gives the approximate date of 2285 B.C. 
for Kudur-nankhundi’s invasion of Babylon. See Rawlinson, Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of W. Asia, Vol. IIL., pl. 38, No. 1, Obverse 1. 16. 

* Kudur-mabug calls himself, in one of his inscriptions, ruler or conqueror 
of the West—i.e., of Palestine (Keilinschrijtliche Bibliothek III. 8. 91.) 
This may help to explain how Chedorlaomer could claim lordship over the 
south of Chanaan as in Gen. XIV. 
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established himself, as we saw, at Larsa, and it was not 
until the thirtieth year of Hammurabi’s reign that Babylon 
at length, with much result, crushed the Elamite strength 
and forced Rim-Sin to take refuge in Elam. Up to his 
thirtieth year, therefore, Hammurabi may have been a vassal 
of Elam. Indeed everything seems to point to the 
suzerainty of Elam which Genesis XIV. supposes. It is 
not unlikely that Chedorlaomer was the over-lord of Rim- 
Sin, and lived in Elam, while his representative resided at 
Larsa. In his thirty-first year Hammurabi carried the war 
into Elam itself and added Emutbal (=W. Elam) to his 
territory. Rim-Sin was not yet, however, completely 
defeated, for we find him again, after the death of 
Hammurabi, opposing Samsuiluna at the head of an army. 
From the new texts it appears that his army was utterly 
routed by the Babylonians, and that he himself fell into the 
enemy’s hands and was put to death (Vide King, op. cit., pp. 
17, 18). The historical situation in Genesis xiv. seems 
therefore quite accurate 

We have seen that the date of Hammurabi’s reign is 
about 2000 B.C. Does the biblical date of Abraham agree 
with this figure ? It is well known that the early biblical 
dates are given differently in the Hebrew text, in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and in the Septuagint version. 
Taking as a starting-point the building of the Temple of 
Solomon (I. K. vi. 1), we get back on Usher’s calculation 
to 1491 B.C. as the date of the Exodus. In the Hebrew 
text Abraham’s call is separated from the Exodus by 645 
years. The Hebrew text dates Abraham’s call, therefore, 
at about 2136 B.C. In the Samaritan Pentateuch and 
the Septuagint the interval between the call of Abraham 
and the Exodus is 430 years. According to these texts 
Abraham would have come forth from Ur in 1921. The 
overlapping of the first and second dynasties of Babylon 
brings Hammurabi nearer to the Samaritan and Greek 
figure than to that of the Hebrew text.’ But the agree- 
ment of the new results with biblical dates is striking, 


1 It is to be remembered, too, that according to Genesis xii. 4, Abraham 
was seventy-five years old at the time of his call, and that 100 years, according 
to the Bible text, intervened between that event and the Patriarch’s death— 
Genesis xxv. 7. The long life of 175 years makes synchronism of Abraham 
with Hammurabi easy. 
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whether we assign the greater value to the Hebrew or to 
the Greek text of Genesis, and it goes to support the view 
of Exegetists that the background of the life-story of 
Abraham must have been that of the Hammurabi period. 
It is needless to point out that the most convincing evidence 
that the individuals mentioned in Genesis xiv. were 
genuinely real personages, and that the background of 
the entire history of Abraham is true to history, does not 
prove to a sceptical critic the historicity of Abraham. For 
him the story continues to be a myth very cleverly built 
round some genuine history. It still continues to be for 
the “higher critic ” a saga of the exilic (or it may be, post- 
exilic) period glorifying the legendary father of the Hebrew 
people.’ As long ago as 1869 Professor Néldeke described 
Genesis xiv. as “ tendenziédse Erfindung,” and Prof. Well- 
hausen declared this opinion to be “ unerschiitterlich und 
unumstésslich.” Stade in his History of the People of 
Israel, and Meyer, of Berlin, maintained that Genesis xiv. 
was the latest addition to the Pentateuch—dating probably 
from the post-exilic period. But scholars with a taste for 
facts rather than theories have been usually slow to accept 
the “critical” view of the chapter. They have failed to 
find in it evidence of exilic or post-exilic orgin, and most 
of them have satisfied themselves that the chapter is, to a 
considerable extent at least, historical. This is the view 
of Winckler (Cf. his work, Abraham als Babylonier, passim). 
Hommel, too, in his learned work on Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, has maintained the view that Genesis_xiv. is one 
of the oldest sections of the Bible, and that is based on 
archives of the pre-Israelite Kings of Salem (Jerusalem).’ 
Mr. King admits now, in contrast with the view which he 
expressed in his Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, 
that ““we may now accept without reserve the identifica- 
tion of Amraphel of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis with 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon.” (Chron. concerning early 
Babylonian Kings, Preface, p. ix.). It may be here repeated 
that the new documents do not of themselves prove the 


1 Compare the treatment of the fourteenth chapter in Cheyne’s new work, 
Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, p. 230. 

®See Hommel, Altisraelitische Uberlieferung, p. 153. Jeremias, Das Alte 
Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 2 te Aufi., p. 343 ff. 
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reality of Abraham as a historical character, but they 
prove that the biblical chroniclers were less ready to take 
theory for fact than are the modern “critics.” It may 


also, perhaps, be added that sagas are not usually built up 
on an exact chronological system. 


P. Boyan. 











Che Catholic Encyclopaedia.’ 


THE first two volumes of this great work, now before me, 
enable one to form an estimate of its value; and, speaking 
for myself, I am happy to say that my expectations have 
been more than realised. It is a publication of which any 
religious body might be proud, even though, like the 
Anglican Church, its clergy had been for centuries in posses- 
sion of great universities, or, like the Church of France, it 
were the inheritor of an uninterrupted and age-long tradition 
of Catholic learning. When one considers the struggles that 
the Church of the United States has had for the last 
century—the first, as we may say, of its existence ; that it 
has yet scarcely reached adolescence ; that its best energies 
had to be devoted to practical and administrative work, and 
in particular to the great duty of building and maintaining 
churches and schools, leaving the clergy little or no time for 
reading, not to speak of research ; that its seminaries are 
in their infancy, while in its one university but a single 
faculty, practically, has been developed, and even that has 
been hampered in many ways; that the educated laity are 
almost all men of business, engaged in the professions or 
in commerce, with very little leisure or taste for books : 
when we make allowance for all this, we cannot but wonder 
that a work on the scale of the Catholic Encyclopedia should 
have been undertaken at all, and still more that it should be 

1 The Catholic Encyclopedia: An International Work of Reference on 
the Constitution, Doctrine, Discipline, and History of the Catholic Church. 
Edited by Charles H. Herbermann, Ph.D., LL.D. ; Edward A. Pace, Ph.D., 
D.D. ; Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D.; Thomas J. Shahan, D.D.; John J. 


Wynne, 8.J.; assisted by numerous collaborators. In fifteen volumes. 
Vol. I. A—dAssize. Vol. II. Assize—Brownr. 

The work is in 4to, each Volume consisting of 800 pages, double-columned. 
The price is 27s. 6d. net per Volume. The entire work can be obtained 
for £18 if paid in full on delivery of the first consignment: in Great 
Britain and Ireland only from the Caxton Publishing Company, whose 
address is—Dublin: 17 Westland Row; London: Clun House, Surrey 
Street, Strand. It can be had in America from the Robert Appleton 
Company, New York. 
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carried through with such a splendid display of scholarship. 
Wherever Catholics speak or read the English language they 
owe a deep debt of gratitude for this work to their brethren 
in the United States, and especially to those by whom the 
project was conceived and undertaken, and the editors and 
writers by whom it is being executed. 

I do not at all forget the international character of the 
work—the generous help that has been received from 
England and Ireland, as well as from practically every 
country in Europe. Yet of 221 contributors to Vol. I. no 
fewer than 142 have their homes in either the United States 
or Canada, while 166 of the 264 contributors to Vol. II. 
are domiciled in America. I think, moreover, it is well 
within the truth to say that the average number of articles 
contributed by Americans is considerably in excess of 
those that came from Europe; so that two-thirds at least 
of the entire work is from the pens of American writers. 
When one considers the quality of the work done, one cannot 
help regarding this as not only extremely creditable in 
itself but full of promise for the future of Catholic scholarship 
in the New World. 

As regards the scope of the work, it is scarcely necessary 
to inform possible subscribers that, while it is of encyclopedic 
character, it does not, like the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
pretend to be anything like a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. It deals with facts of history and questions of 
science only in so far as they are more or less closely con- 
nected with religion and the Church, and so are of special 
interest to Catholics. It treats, therefore, of the different 
non-Catholic religious systems and deals with religious statis- 
tics ; with questions of 8. Scripture, Apologetics, Dogmatic 
and Moral Theology ; Canon Law, Liturgy, and Church Music ; 
Religious Archeology, Patrology, and Church History ; 
Biography of Catholics however distinguished, by sacred 
or profane learning, as well as for statesmanship, discovery, 
or social endeavour; Pastoral Theology, Asceticism, 
Mysticism, Lives of the Saints; Ecclesiastical Geography, 
Catholic Missions, Religious Orders and Christian Art ; 
Education, Languages (especially those ancient languages 
of the East which are so closely connected with the Bible), 
the Influence of the Church on Literature ; Profane History 
and Biography of Non-Catholics, in so far as these have 
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been, for good or evil, brought into relation at any time 
with the Church of God. It deals with everything, in fact, 
which may be reasonably supposed to be of special interest 
to Catholics as such, or to those who may wish to know 
what the Church is, what she teaches, what effect she has 
had on the world, and what influences have contributed 
to or impeded her own development. 

Those who know the small one-volume Catholic Dictionary, 
of which the first edition was prepared by Messrs. Addis and 
Arnold, will have some idea of the scope of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia ; though, as regards the variety of questions 
treated and the character of the treatment, great allowance 
must be made for the enormously increased bulk of the 
Encyclopedia and the number—over 1,000—of the col- 
laborators by whom it is being produced. It is not restricted 
to any one science or department, like the Dictionnaires 
that are being issued by the firm of Letouzy & Ané of Paris, 
the articles in which may be said to be exhaustive. It is 
modelled rather on the German Kirchenlexicon, resembling 
this in size and in the character of the articles, which, though 
not exhaustive, are full. The name and address of the 
writer of each is given, as well as a bibliography at the close 
which tells where material may be obtained for further 
study of the question. 

Vol. I. has 24 full-page illustrations, besides three fine 
coloured plates and five maps ; Vol. II. has an equal number 
of full-page illustrations and maps, and four coloured plates. 
The coloured plates are excellent, as are also the maps and 
most of the full-page illustrations. There are, in addition, 
in each volume about 130 small engravings, all very well 
done indeed. The work is admirably printed and well 
bound. To the merely curious it supplies an infinite 
variety of most interesting reading; while the studious 
priest or educated layman can turn to it with confidence, 
either for the information he may want or for instruction 
as to the direction in which he should prosecute further 
inquiries. I feel the more free to say all this as there is no 
article of my own in either of the volumes before me. 


Turning now to closer criticism of the contents, the first 
thing that struck me was the wealth of historical matter, 
showing that the time is rapidly going, or has even already 
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gone, when the Catholic Schools could be regarded as weak 
in this important department. It is not merely that the 
subjects of most of the articles are biographical or historical, 
but that even in dealing with philosophical and theological 
questions the historical method of treatment is prominent. 
This, I suppose, is inseparable from encyclopedic work ; 
especially where the articles on scientific questions are not 
meant to be exhaustive. At the same time I cannot help 
regarding it as a sign of the change that is coming or has 
come over our philosophical and theological schools—the 
tendency that is noticeable to pay much closer attention 
than heretofore to sources and to the history of the develop- 
ment of opinion on the questions under discussion. 
However sensible one may be of the danger we may run 
while pursuing along this course Protestant scholars, who 
have no real, or at least no complete, system of theology 
and philosophy, and for whom accordingly the science of 
theology is practically reduced to history and the critical 
study of ancient documents, not always of very great 
importance ; one cannot but feel proud of the fact that 
the succession to Baronius and Mabillon has not been left 
to the Rationalists, as seemed not unlikely some time ago. 
No doubt the history of dogma is now deprived of much 
of the character of necessity which it seemed to possess 
before theologians realised so vividly the possibility of 
development in doctrinal matters; still theology will 
always need historians—of the foundation of the Church, in 
the first place and as a matter of absolute necessity ; as 
also of her teaching, institutions, and influence on society ; 
just as we cannot dispense with deep study of the physical 
sciences, and especially of those which bear closely on 
philosophy and religion. Biblical criticism, too, and 
archeology, sanely conducted—all that can throw light on 
the history, institutions, and surroundings of the Hebrew 
people—must be no less welcome, even though here also 
we may hope to reach a principle which, like that of the 
development of doctrine, may deprive of their edge most 
of the arguments which at one time looked so formidable. 
On reading through the Catholic Encyclopedia one feels 
that the adversaries of the Church have no monopoly of 
these studies; that if the labours of Germany have not 
been in vain, the permanent result is not what it was pro- 
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claimed to be some time ago ; and that, in so far as it affects 
religion at all—for the greater part of it does not—it can 
be fitted into the Catholic system without submitting this 
to any very great strain or modification. It is pleasant, 
even where one feels that essentials are not concerned, to 
find the methods and conclusions of our adversaries tested 
by friends who show themselves as competent as the best to 
separate the true or the probable from the false in matters 
that bear, however remotely, on the defence of religion. 

It would take encyclopedic knowledge to appreciate an 
encyclopedia, if by appreciation were meant intelligent 
opinion as to the value of all the contents. To tell truth, 
moreover, life is not long enough to allow a busy man to 
read through 1,600 closely printed 4to pages on all manner 
of subjects. In dealing with such a work the critic can 
only read the articles on subjects with which he himself is 
best acquainted, and on these form an opinion as to the 
value of the work as a whole. That is how the opinion 
expressed in this article has been formed. 


Among the first questions that are likely to be asked 
about a publication such as this, appearing just now, is one 
as to its character for orthodoxy : whether it is favourable 
or unfavourable to the advanced views that have been 
propounded, about Scriptural matters especially, but also 
in philosophy, history, and theology. What I have read 
has left me under the impression that while the writers of 
the articles are thoroughly acquainted with what has been 
said in favour of the most recent or most advanced views, 
their own estimate is on the whole conservative; not so 
much so, however, as not to recognise that considerable 
advance has been made especially in the domain of Biblical 
studies. In most, if not all, questions of this kind the two 
opinions—conservative and advanced—are given; with a 
statement, more or less full according to the importance of 
the subject, of the reasons on which they are based; and, 
as has been said, the writer favours the conservative view, 
as a rule. There is not anything like absolute uniformity 
in this respect, as was to be expected, considering the number 
of collaborators; and, as was to be expected no less, for 
the same reason, sentences may have been admitted here 
and there that would require to be supplemented or 
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softened—perhaps even corrected—which the writers them- 
selves would be the first to soften or correct. 

Writing on “ Bible” Dr. Gigot says that its “ inerrancy 
follows as a consequence of the Divine authorship. Wherever 
the sacred writer makes a statement as his own, that state- 
ment is the word of God and infallibly true, whatever be 
the subject matter of the statement.” This is the tradi- 
tional view, modified to permit of quotations, explicit or 
implied, which the human writers of the different books, 
especially of the Old Testament, may be supposed to have 
given for what they are worth, without binding themselves 
in every case to the truth of the statements; which, 
therefore, would not possess any divine guarantee of iner- 
rancy. 

Dr. Gigot gives no hint that this statement of doctrine 
cannot be reconciled with what some even of our Catholic 
critics hold as to the personal views, let us say, regarding 
the proximity of Christ’s second coming, expressed by the 
writers of some of the books of the New Testament. Some 
light is thrown on this aspect of the question by the articles 
on “‘ Apostle” and “ Apocalypse,” which should be read in 
connection with Dr. Gigot’s article on “ Bible.” 

The article on ‘“ Apocalypse” is very interesting as a 
piece of mere literary criticism, helping one to form an idea 
of the purport of a book which was so long regarded as 
being unintelligible till it be explained by the fulfilment of 
the prophecies which it contains. The writer of the article, 
Dr. Van den Biesen, of Mill Hill, London, inclines to the 
opinion of those modern exegetes who find in the great body 
of the work not so much prophecy as veiled history. ‘ Apart 
from the resurrection, the millennium, and the plagues 
preceding the final consummation, they see in his [the 
Seer’s] visions references to the leading events of his time. 
Their method of interpretation may be called historic as 
compared with the theological and political application of 
former ages.” “The beast from the sea that had received 
plenitude of power from the dragon, or Satan, is the Roman 
Empire, or rather, Cesar, its supreme representative. The 
token of the beast with which its servants are marked is 
the image of the emperor on the coins of the realm,” without 
which buying and selling was impossible. The seven heads 
of the beast are the seven emperors. This idea is worked 
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out in curious fashion, the number 666, with which the 
beast is marked, identifying him, in the Seer’s mind, with 
Nero, who was supposed to have come back again in 
Domitian ; for when the name “ Nero Cesar” is spelled 
with Hebrew letters, it yields the cipher 666. 

Bolder still is a theory of the German scholar Vischer, 
mentioned at the close of the article, according to which 
the Apocalypse was “ originally a purely Jewish composi- 
tion, which was changed into a Christian work by the 
insertion of those sections that deal with Christian subjects.” 
“From a doctrinal point of view,’ Dr. Van den Biesen 
thinks, this theory “‘ cannot be objected to. There are 
other instances where inspired writers have availed them- 
selves of non-canonical literature. Intrinsically considered, 
it is not impossible. The Apocalypse abounds in passages 
which bear no specific Christian character, but, on the 
contrary, show a decidedly Jewish complexion. Yet, on 
the whole, the theory is but a conjecture.” That inspired 
writers have availed themselves of non-canonical literature 
is true ; perhaps even, in some cases, they give these docu- 
ments entire, or at least extracts from them, for what they 
are worth, and without committing themselves to the truth 
of what is stated ; in which case, as we have seen, even Dr. 
Gigot and the moderately advanced critics would not 
regard such parts of the inspired books as possessing a 
divine guarantee of inerrancy. This, as is well known, has 
been held of certain parts of the historical books of the Old 
Testament; but it is a decided advance, as Dr. Van den 
Biesen perceives, to apply it to the New, so as to make out 
what would appear to be the body of one of its books to 
be without any divine guarantee. This objection would be 
evaded if it were held that in the case of the Apocalypse 
the inspired writer may have committed himself to the 
truth of the statements contained in the work which he 
took over and supplemented. I do not know whether this 
is how Dr. Van den Biesen understands the theory of Vischer. 

Another Biblical question of absorbing interest—if, 
indeed, it is not merely a different aspect or illustration of 
the same question—is touched on in the article on 
“‘ Babylonia,’ by Dr. Arendzen, of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware. “The Babylonian account of creation,” he writes, 
‘though often compared with the Biblical one, differs 
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from it on main and essential points, for (a) it contains no 
direct statement of the creation of the world. Tiamtu and 
Apsu, the watery waste and the abyss wedded together, 
beget the universe ; Marduk, the conqueror of Chaos, shapes 
and orders all things; but this is the mythological garb of 
evolution as opposed to creation. (b) It does not make 
the Deity the first and only cause of the existence of all 
things; the gods themselves are but the outcome of pre- 
existent, apparently eternal, forces; they are not cause 
[first cause ?] but effect. (c) It makes the present world the 
outcome of a great war; it is the story of Resistance and 
Struggle, which is the exact opposite of the Biblical account. 
(d) It does not arrange the things created into groups or 
classes, which is one of the main features of the story in 
Genesis. (e) The work of creation is not divided into a 
number of days—the principal literary characteristic of the 
Biblical account.” 

All this, apparently, would go to show that if, as is now 
admitted to be likely, in the first chapters of Genesis there 
is an echo or reminiscence of Babylonian myths or traditions, 
it is not merely in the religious lessons conveyed but in 
natural science, as we may say, that the Hebrew account has 
been purified and made superior to that of Babylon. This 
latter, Dr. Arendzen thinks, “‘ though containing an account 
of the world’s origin, as contrasted with the account given 
in the Bible, is not so much a cosmogony as the story of 
the heroic deeds of the god Marduk in his struggle with the 
dragon of Chaos.” I do not know that all would allow 
these statements to pass, at least in the absolute form in 
which they are made by Dr. Arendzen. But that there is 
a cosmogony in Genesis, even though merely poetic or 
visionary, can hardly be denied ; and the question naturally 
arises: whence did the science—true or reputed—come ? 
Babylonia is excluded if Dr. Arendzen’s statements are true. 
To me it often seems doubtful, to say the least, whether 
the cosmogony of the first chapter of Genesis could be 
derived, by merely natural evolution, from anything that we 
know of similar accounts, true or legendary, prevailing in 
the Euphrates and Tigris region. 

In the department of history, as distinguished trom 
history of doctrine, the volumes before me contain quite a 
wealth of most interesting matter; articles, for instance, 
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on the Anglo-Saxon Church, Annals, Arianism, Armagh, 
Adrian IV.; Benedictine Order, Bohemian Brethren, 
Bollandists ; besides biographical accounts of such men as 
Athanasius, Augustine, Albertus Magnus, Alcuin, Abelard, 
Alexander VI., Alphonsus Liguori, Ambrose, Bendict XIV., 
Bernard, Bonaventure, Boniface VIII., Boscovitch, Bossuet. 
The geographical articles, too—on Africa, Asia, Asia Minor, 
Abyssinia, Alaska, America, Arabia, Armenia, Australia, 
Baden, Baltimore, &c.—are full of history, especially of the 
history of religion ; as are also the articles on liturgy—such 
as Altar, Alexandrine Liturgy, Ambrosian Rite, Ambrosian 
Chant, Antiochene Liturgy, Benediction of the B. Sacra- 
ment, Breviary ; and what may be called cwriosa—such as 
Abbess, Abbey, Abbot, Academies, Apostles Creed, Arts 
(Master of), Arts (the seven Liberal), Assemblies, Astronomy, 
Benedict (Rule of St.), Biretta, and many others. 

It may be of interest to state that in the opinion of the 
writer of the article on ‘‘ Adrian IV.,” Mr. Arthur Ua 
Clerigh, “there is not any controverted matter in history 
about which the evidence preponderates in favour of one 
view [that is, of the genuineness] so decisively as about 
the donation ” of Ireland by the Pope to Henry II. “ The 
overwhelming weight of authority is in favour of the 
genuineness of the passage in the Metalogicus of John of 
Salisbury.” And though “opinions have hitherto been 
sharply divided as to the genuineness of the bull 
‘ Laudabiliter,’ these opinions [the adverse ones] have been 
formed without a knowledge of the text of the ‘ Lauda- 
biliter’ in the Book of Leinster, except in the case of 
Boichorst.” 

In the article on “‘ Anglican Orders” Fr. Sydney Smith, 
8.J., says that “ to us who know all the lines of converging 
evidence that tell in its favour, there can be no question 
that the consecration of Parker did take place on the day 
and in the manner described in the Lambeth ‘ Register,’ 
and that the latter was a contemporary document.” Fr. 
Smith, moreover, regards the course of theological opinion 
as “‘ inclining to judge that the tradition of instruments and 
other added ceremonies in the modern Western rite might 
be laid aside without danger to validity ” ; this, apparently, 
even against the wish of the Holy See. 

The change of opinion here indicated began, I should say, 

P 
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with the discovery that in the Eastern churches there has 
been and is no tradition of instruments in the ordination of 
priests, as also that this part of the ceremony was not always 
observed even at Rome and elsewhere in the West. No 
wonder that under the shock of this discovery opinion 
should waver, even at the expense of some reverence for 
Church teaching as embodied in the liturgy ; for there can 
be little doubt that in Rome and the other Western churches 
the giving of instruments was regarded as an essential 
part of the rite, and that the instruments were given as 
such by papal authority. If in proof of this anything more 
were needed than the form of words prescribed to be said 
by the bishop when giving the instruments: “ Receive 
the power of offering sacrifice, &c.,” as well as what he is 
to say later: ‘“‘ Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins you 
forgive, &c.”; it would be supplied by the official 
statement in the Decree for the Armenians, in which the 
matter and form of the sacrament are identified with the 
tradition of instruments and its accompanying form. 
I am well aware of the attempts that have been made to 
read a different meaning into this text; one of the 
earliest lessons a student should learn is to be prepared to 
discount explanations of what is obvious—and incon- 
venient. 

I doubt whether theological opinion would have veered 
so much if those who were surprised by the discovery 
referred to had gone back further, to the apostolic age and 
the ordination of the apostles themselves. They might 
have found in the New Testament reason to regard the 
priestly character not only as being capable of division 
but actually divided, in part even by Church authority. 
For did not the apostles receive at different times a power 
of order to consecrate the Eucharist and a power of order 
to absolve from sin ? not to mention powers to administer 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Extreme Unction. And is 
there not some reason to suspect—lI do not say to believe— 
that St. Paul was ordained priest-bishop by one imposition 
of hands? So that it would be at a later time and by 
Church authority the extension of the character now pos- 
sessed solely by bishops was separated from the lower 
grade or grades of the character possessed by simple priests. 
All this goes to show that the Western Church did not act 
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without warrant when it attempted to sub-divide the 
character, as we have seen that it did, giving the lower 
grade or grades of the priesthood in two or even three 
distinct parts. Sub-division of this kind implies substantial 
alteration of the matter and form of the sacrament—a 
practice which would not be valid, at least in the West, 
unless approved by, and still more if opposed to, the 
authority of the Pope. On the supposition that the matter 
and form can be altered substantially, the lack of papal 
approbation would explain the invalidity of the rite by 
which the priesthood was transferred in the Anglican Church. 
I cannot help regarding it as a much more serious question 
whether, on the same supposition, it would be beyond the 
competence of the Pope to take the rite prescribed in the 
Edwardine Ordinal and give it true sacramental efficacy. 
At the end of his article Fr. Smith raises the question 
whether the bull “‘ Apostolicze Cure ” is to be regarded as 
infallible. It “fixes the belief and practice of the Church 
irrevocably,” he thinks; and appeals in proof to the well- 
known letter of Leo XIII. to the Archbishop of Paris, in 
which the Pontiff declares ‘“‘ that his intention had been to 
pass a final judgment and settle [the question] for ever 
(absolute judicare et penitus dirimere)”; and that 
‘Catholics were bound to receive the judgment with the 
fullest obedience as perpetuo firmam, ratam, et irrevo- 
cabliem.” Fr. Smith contemplates but one show of reason 
for not regarding the bull as infallible : that the object of its 
teaching is merely a dogmatic fact and not any speculative 
point of doctrine. This, no doubt, would appeal to some— 
an ever-dwindling minority, I should suppose. To me it 
seems much more likely that the answer to the question 
will ultimately turn on another: whether it has been the 
stylus curie Romane to make use of dogmatic bulls only 
when it is the intention of the Pope to teach definitively 
and therefore infallibly. It is, of course, at all times for 
the Pope himself to determine what the stylus curi@ shall 
be during his pontificate ; though he is to be presumed to 
follow the usual course, except in so far as he may have 
signified his intention of adopting a new one. I cannot 
help regarding it as doubtful whether it was the intention 
of the fathers who defined papal infallibility at the Vatican 
Council to endorse thereby as infallible doctrinal decisions 
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all the dogmatic bulls that ever issued from the Holy See. 
Do the expressions in the letter of Leo XIII. to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris mean of necessity anything more than that 
the sentence was definitive in the ordinary judicial sense, in 
which so many papal documents that are not at all infallible 
are issued as “‘ perpetuo rata ac firma.” In the very letter 
of Leo XIII. to Cardinal Richard to which Fr. Smith refers, 
the Pontiff states that the question as to the validity of 
Anglican orders had been “ a decessoribus suis multo antea 
definita ’’—of course, not infallibly. These are the only 
considerations that seem to me to be really vital. 

In connection with the hierarchy I note that Dr. A. Van 
Hove, the writer of the article on “ Bishop,” regards it as 
fully established that in the first Christian communities 
founded by the apostles the governing “ authority may 
originally have belonged to a college of presbyter bishops ”’ ; 
which was itself, however, subject to the apostles or their 
delegates, these latter being bishops in the actual sense of 
the term, without fixed sees, and without special title. I 
am not quite clear as to what this may mean. “Sooner or 
later,” writes Dr. Van Hove, “ the missionaries had to leave 
the young communities to themselves, whereupon their 
direction fell entirely upon these local authorities, who thus 
received the apostolical succession. This local superior 
authority, which was of apostolic origin, was conferred by 
the apostles upon a monarchic bishop, such as is under- 
stood by the term to-day.” In proof he refers to the 
position held by St. James at Jerusalem, and to the 
monarchic episcopate in the churches to which the letters 
of St. Ignatius were written. “In other communities, 
it is true, no mention is made of a monarchic episcopate 
until the middle of the second century.” Notwithstanding 
this, he does not wish “ to reject the opinion of those who 
believe that there are in several documents of the second 
century traces of the monarchic episcopate ’—documents 
referring to those other communities, I presume. “ There 
was a college of presbyters or bishops which administered 
several churches, but which had a president who was none 
other than the monarchic bishop. Although the power 
of the latter had existed from the beginning, it became 
gradually more conspicuous.” 

To me it would seem important to determine as closely 
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as possible (it cannot be determined very closely) how 
long what may be called the missionary status of the 
churches—while the local presbyteries were subject to 
delegates from the apostles or what corresponded later on to 
the apostolic authority—continued. One would expect a 
priori that the time would vary, being shorter in those places 
where the preaching of the Gospel was most effectual. In 
any case, the question of the inception of monarchic epis- 
copal rule is different from that as to when the distinc- 
tively episcopal character came to be separated from what 
we now call the priesthood. At first all were presbyter 
bishops, most probably, with no difference as regards the 
power of order; and may not the full character have been 
conferred by one imposition of hands, the separation of 
the episcopate taking place later on and by an act of purely 
ecclesiastical authority? This implies that the rite whereby 
the power of order is conferred is subject in no small degree 
to the control of the Church. 


These are samples of the points I have noted in reading 
through the two volumes before me; there are quite a 
number of more or less similar points in other articles, on 
theological and philosophical subjects especially, to which 
I should like to call attention if space permitted. I can 
refer but to a few of these, and that much more briefly than 
their importance demands. 

There is no article on ‘“‘ Action ’’—to explain its physical 
nature, and its relation, not only to capacity or power, but 
to the potential and kinetic energy of modern physical 
science. As this question is at the base of all speculation, 
right or wrong, in biology and psychology, as also of much 
in theology, it will not and cannot be shirked. It is to be 
hoped that it will be discussed in the Encyclopedia under 
the heading “ Cause (Efficient).” 

The article on “ Biology,” by Fr. H. Muckermann, S.J., 
of Volkenburg, Holland, is favourable to evolution, so far 
at least as to admit that “at the present day there are 
but few prominent biologists who do not contribute their 
share to phylogeny.” This I take to imply that the doctrine 
of evolution in some form is now accepted by almost all 
biologists of name. The same writer, however, in the 
article on “ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis,’’ does not admit 
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that inorganic “ matter can ever, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, produce either living cells or 
even what Weismann called biophorids; whence he con- 
cludes ‘ that life owes its origin to God, the creator of matter 
and energy.’”” That even Weismann’s biophorids are not 
now produced from inorganic matter few will doubt; but 
many things—such as oxygen and other chemical elements— 
were produced at one time, there is reason to believe, by 
natural forces no longer at our disposal, or operating in this 
planet, so far as we know, in the form in which they operated 
at an earlier stage of its history. This holds of almost all 
species of living things, as well as of the chemical elements ; 
so that perhaps it is not quite justifiable to conclude from 
the fact that life-germs cannot be produced now, that they 
never could have been produced by material forces except 
from pre-existing germs. 

In the article on “ Accidents,” by Professor Siegfried, of 
Overbrook Seminary, Pennsylvania, it is stated that 
quantity, quality, and relation “are called intrinsic 
accidents, to distinguish them from the remaining six 
groups—action, passion, location, duration, position, habili- 
ment—which, as their names sufficiently suggest, are 
simply extrinsic denominations accruing to a substance 
because of its bearing on some other substance.” I should 
be slow to regard action, for instance, as an extrinsic 
denomination merely ; and I notice that relation, which is 
represented as an “ intrinsic accident,” and not any mere 
extrinsic denomination, is defined, curiously enough, as 
“the bearing of one substance on another”—the very 
formula used by Dr. Siegfried to explain what he under- 
stands by an extrinsic denomination. “ Quantity and 
quality, and, in a restricted sense, relation, are said to be 
absolute accidents, because they are held to superadd some 
special form of being to the substance wherein they reside. 
For this reason a real, and not a merely conceptual, distinc- 
tion between them and their subject is maintained.” The 
implication here is, that between action, let us say, or 
passion, or position, and its subject there is no real distinc- 
tion. And yet while the subject remains the same it may 
change its position and be without its action, not merely 
conceptually but really. Moreover, in all treatises on 
divine co-operation action is represented as something real 
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added to the capable but still inactive faculty. Actual 
grace, which is no merely conceptual boon, is in part*at 
least such a reality—an action, and yet something very 
really different from the virtue in which it is subjected. 
There are other sentences in this comparatively short 
article which I should wich to see modified; not that 
Professor Siegfried could not quote plenty of authority 
on his side. He does not discuss the question—so natural 
now that the qualities of material things are regarded as so 
many modes of structure—whether such realities as colour, 
or taste, or figure, could by divine Omnipotence be sustained 
apart from any base. They could not if they are mere 
modes of structure: what say the modern exponents of 
the philosophy of the School ? 

One of the best articles in the two volumes—at least of 
those on philosophical and theological subjects—is that on 
“* Agnosticism,” by Dr. Shanahan, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, who traces very clearly the evolution of 
the doctrine from the principle of the relativity of knowledge, 
and criticises with acumen the fundamental principles of 
Kant, Hamilton, and Spencer. The article should be read 
in close connection with two others, also good—the first on 
“ Analogy,” by Dr. Sauvage, of Holy Cross College, Wash. 
ington; the second on “ Attributes (Divine),” by Dr. 
James J. Fox, of the Catholic University. One does not 
like to make a suggestion as to how any of these fine articles 
might be improved ; for, of course, they are not meant to 
be full discussions in which every point of importance 
would be considered. Personally, however, I have long 
felt the crucial difficulty to be, as regards our knowledge 
of God, how attributes which are known only by analogy 
may be said to reside formally in the divine essence. We do 
not predicate mixed perfections, such as reasoning-power, of 
God; why then even those which we are wont to call 
simple, since, however simple, they are represented by 
concepts which are merely analogical, thereby admitting 
their own imperfection? This, I fear, must be at the root 
of much of the difficulty felt by those who find it hard— 
degrading to the Diety—to call Him or think of Him as a 

n. 

In Sections VII. and VIII. of his article Dr. Shanahan 

seems to imply that knowledge of the existence of God 
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derived from reason—that is, from intellectual argumenta- 
tion as distinguished from divine revelation—is requisite for 
faith. If this is really implied, perhaps the writer would 
consider some time whether it is not possible for God to 
make known at once His existence and veracity, as well as 
some other truth which He would propose for belief, and 
whether one who was sure of the revelation might not there- 
upon reasonably assent to all three. I am inclined to think 
that as a matter of fact most believers assent to the pro- 
positions that God exists and is infinitely truthful, almost, 
if not quite, entirely on arguments derived from revelation, 
and not at all or very little on those which we have drawn 
from Aristotle and others to prove the existence and infinite 
perfection of God. 


Enough of criticism, however; which may perhaps 
suggest that I have doubts as to the excellence of this 
instalment of the Catholic Encyclopedia ; especially as I 
have done little more than refer to the immense store of 
historical matter which the first two volumes contain. 
Most critics, I suppose, are prone to criticize too much ; 
it is the easiest branch of their trade. I have no doubts 
at all; the Encyclopedia is a splendid work: a credit and 
a joy to all English-speaking Catholics. I congratulate the 
editors and publishers heartily, and wish them a sale as 
extensive as they deserve. I recommend with very great 
sincerity priests and all Catholic laity who take an intel- 
ligent interest in their religion—its doctrines, past history, 
and present condition; in the great men by whom it was 
made what it is—to procure this work, if they can afford 
to do so. If they have influence with public libraries, they 
will serve the Catholic cause by seeing that it is purchased 
for the use of non-Catholics, as also for those of our brethren 
who cannot afford to procure it for themselves. 


W. McDona.p. 

















NOTE ON THE RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE ». 
THE RIGHT TC PROFIT ON AN INVESTMENT. 


In his splendid article on ‘‘ The Living Wage ” in the October number of the 
QuaRTERLY, Dr. Harty dissents from my contention that the right of the 
labourer to a living wage is superior to the right of the employer to obtain 
interest on the money that he has invested in his business. As he has evidently 
given careful attention to my arguments in favour of this claim, no good pur- 
pose would be served by repeating or re-stating them here. Instead, I shall 
merely take a principle which he admits, and ask him to apply it rigorously 
and completely. He maintains that the labourer would be justified in taking 
some of that part of the joint product which is attributable to capital— 
t.e., the interest which ordinarily goes to the capitalist-employer if he were 
in extreme necessity. But why? This would be to appropriate a product 
that he has not produced. The answer, of course, is that the labourer’s life 
is a more sacred thing than the minor degree of welfare which the employer 
would obtain if he had received that portion of the product which was seized 
by the labourer. Hence the right of the employer to the product of his 
capital is not supreme. He cannot always claim it simply because it is the 
product of something that he owns. What I have done in “ A Living Wage ” 
1s simply to apply this principle to the case in which the opportunity of living 
decently, rather than the opportunity of living at all, is in question. And I 
have thought, and still think, that, after the employer has taken from the 
joint-product a sufficient amount to provide him and his with a decent liveli- 
hood, the claim of the labourers to a decent livelihood from the remainder is 
morally superior to any claim that the employer can urge for interest. Dr. 
Harty will, no doubt, admit that my use of the principle is logical, even though 
he maintain that I push it too far. That, of course, is a matter of moral 
appreciation that depends to a great extent, I presume, on the “ personal 
equation.” At any rate, it is clear that the contention which he opposes 
cannot be overcome by merely citing the fact that a part of the product is 
produced by the employer’s capital, and that, as a general rule, the employer 
has a right to this product. 

It seems to me that this point is too often overlooked by our Catholic 
moralists. Holding that the capitalist has a right to the product of his pro- 
perty in the form of interest, they assume that this right is superior to almost 
every other title of ownership. The fact seems to be that it is inferior to all 
the other titles, for the simple reason that of itself it involves neither effort, 
labour, nor sacrifice on the part of its beneficiary—that is, the owner of the 
capital. Since none of the titles of property has any inherent sacredness, 
since they are all merely reasonable interpretations and determinations of 
men’s respective claims to live from the bounty of the earth, the relative 
moral value and importance of these different titles deserves more considera- 
tion than it generally receives. 
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Nor do I believe that the practical consequences of enforcing the claim 
of all employees to a living wage in preference to the employer’s claim to 
interest would be nearly as grave as Dr. Harty supposes; for the cases in 
which this rule would work actual hardship upon the employer would be 
exceptional, and would no doubt be discounted by him in advance. He would 
require larger profits in order to cover this additional risk, and would get 
them in the form of higher prices from the consumer, which would be alto- 
gether just. 

I am glad that Dr. Harty has noticed this part of my position on the living 
wage question, even though he disagrees with it. I confess to a particular 
affection for the chapter of “A Living Wage,” in which this position is 
defended ; for the chapter in question (“ The Obligation of the Employer ”’) 
contains a serious attempt to apply ethical principles to some important 
practical questions which are too little discussed in our moral treatises. Yet 
Dr. Harty is almost the only one who has touched this chapter at all. 


Joun A. RYAN. 
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Pragmatism. A new Name for some old Ways of Thinking ; Popular Lectures 
on Philosophy. By William James. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1907. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 310. Loosely printed. Price 4s. 6d. net. 


We have been hearing so much of Pragmatism as the philosophy or 
philosophical system or method on which what has been called Modernism is 
based, or from which this latter method or tendency issues, that it is with 
no ordinary interest one opens this volume of essays by the man whom the 
ablest of the Modernists credit with having been the founder or discoverer, 
or at least the best exponent, of the pragmatic method. There are eight 
lectures on the following subjects :—The Present Dilemma in Philosophy ; 
What Pragmatism means; Some Metaphysical Problems Pragmatically 
Considered ; The One and the Many; Pragmatism and Common Sense ; 
Pragmatism’s Conception of Truth ; Pragmatism and Humanism ; Pragma- 
tism and Religion. The lectures were delivered to popular audiences, and 
were timed to last an hour each. The hearers must have been something 
more than ordinary, even as university men go, if during these eight hours 
a good many of them were not somewhat bewildered. 

And yet, apart from the neo-Kantian and Hegelian slang and the meta- 
phorical verbiage in which philosophical questions are now involved, and 
whereby the reader who is not up-to-date is bewildered, the main points 
discussed in these lectures are not only very old but very intelligible. What 
is truth? What is the test of truth? And may a judgment or proposition 
be true for one man or one age and false for another? As I understand 
Professor James, truth is not altogether objective, but is fashioned differently 
from age to age; therefore not unchangeable. Its essence and its test are 
practically one, capacity for serving useful purposes, in the broadest sense 
of utility Pragmatism is in criteriology what utilitarianism is in ethics. It 
will be best, perhaps, to let Professor James speak for himself :— 

“The term ‘ Pragmatism’ is derived from the same Greek word tpdéypa, 
meaning action, from which our words ‘ practice’ and ‘ practical’ come. It 
was first introduced into philosophy by Mr. Charles Peirce in 1878, In an 
article entitled ‘How to Make Our Ideas Clear,’ in the Popular Scientific 
Monthly for January of that year, Mr. Peirce, after pointing out that our 
beliefs are really rules for action, said that to develop a thought’s meaning, 
we need only determine what conduct it is fitted to produce: that conduct 
is for us its sole significance. . . . To attain perfect clearness in our 
thoughts of an object, then, we need only consider what conceivable effects 
of a practical kind the object may involve—what sensations we are to expect 
from it, and what reactions prepare. Our conception of these effects, whether 
immediate or remote, is then for us the whole of our conception of the object, 
so far as that conception has positive significance at all. This is the principle 
of Peirce, the principle of pragmatism ” (p. 46). 
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At first pragmatism represented a method of ascertaining truth, and a 
tendency, begotten of that method, to see and examine things in a utilitarian 
fashion ; whence the word has come to be used in a still wider sense, as 
meaning also a certain theory of truth. “‘ Everywhere,” say the pragmatists, 
“*truth’ in our ideas and beliefs means the same thing that it means in 
science. It means, they say, nothing but this, that ideas (which themselves 
are but parts of our experience) become true just in so far as they help us 
to get into satisfactory relation with other parts of our experience. . . . 
Any idea upon which we can ride, so to speak ; any idea that will carry us 
prosperously from any one part of our experience to any other part, linking 
things satisfactorily, working securely, simplifying, saving labour; is true 
for just so much, true in so far forth, true instrumentally ” (p. 58). Remark 
the phrase “ideas become true” ; as also the utilitarian character not only 
of the test but of the very essence of truth; ideas or judgments not being 
known to be true, but being true, by being found satisfying—which is another 
name for useful. “A new opinion counts as ‘true’ just in proportion as 
it gratifies the individual’s desire to assimilate the novel in his experience 
to his beliefs in stock. It must lean on old truth and grasp new fact ; and 
its success in doing thisis a matter for the individual’s appreciation. When 
old truth grows by new truth’s addition, it is for subjective reasons. We 
are in the process and obey the reasons. That new idea is truest which 
performs most felicitously its function of satisfying our double urgency. 
It makes itself true, gets itself classed as true by the way it works ; grafting 
itself then upon the ancient body of truth, which thus grows much as a tree 
grows by the activity of a new layer of cambium” (p. 63). 

It is no new, pragmatic test of truth, that it and it only fits into a system 
which is already known or received as true; pragmatism, as I have said, 
makes this capacity for satisfying us not merely a test, but the very essence 
of truth. “The most ancient parts of truth [into which we fit or adopt 
new truths, thus making these true] were once plastic. They also were called 
true for human reasons. They also mediated between still earlier truths 
and what in those days were novel observations. Purely objective truth, 
truth in whose establishment the function of giving human satisfaction in 
marrying previous parts of experience with newer parts played no réle what- 
ever, is nowhere to be found. The reasons why we call things true is the 
reason why they are true, for ‘to be true’ means only to perform this 
marriage function. The trail of the human serpent is thus over everything. 
Truth independent ; truth that we find merely ; truth no longer malleable 
to human need; truth incorrigible, in a word; such truth exists indeed 
superabundantly—or is supposed to exist by rationalistically minded thinkers ; 
but then it means only the dead heart of the living tree” (p. 64). If “ the 
reason why we call things true is the reason why they are true,” and not the 
reverse ; and if “objective truth, truth in whose establishment [not in the 
sense of acquisition but rather of manufacture] the function of giving human 
satisfaction in marrying previous parts of experience with newer parts played 
no rile whatever, is nowhere to be found”; how can “truth independent, 
that we find merely” exist superabundantly even “as the dead heart of 
the living tree?” It does not, indeed, exist, but is only “ supposed to exist 
by rationalistically minded persons.” And how can the whole process 
begin ? How did the first truth make itself, since there was no prior truth 
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to which it could get married, thereby giving the satisfaction which is the 
only reason why it could be called or be a truth ? 

It is not on my own authority that I have likened pragmatism to utili- 
tarianism ; Professor James is responsible for the comparison :—“ I am well 
aware,” he says (p. 75), “ how odd it must seem to some of you to hear me 
say that an idea is ‘true’ as long as to believe it is profitable to our lives.” 
Mark the relativity: truth, should it cease to be profitable, would thereby 
cease to be true. “ That it is good, for so much as it profits, you will gladly 
admit. If what you do by its aid is good, you will allow the idea itself to 
be good in so far forth, for we are the better for possessing it. But it is a 
strange misuse of the word ‘truth,’ you will say, to call ideas also ‘true’ 
for this reason.” To which the condensed reply is “ that truth is one species 
of good, and not, as is usually supposed, a category distinct from good and 
co-ordinate with it. The true is the name of whatever proves itself to be good 
in the way of belief, and good, too, for definite assignable reasons. Surely 
you must admit this, that if there were no good for life in true ideas, or if the 
knowledge of them were positively disadvantageous and false ideas the only 
useful ones, then the current notion that truth is divine and precious, and its 
pursuit a duty, could never have grown up or become a dogma. In a world 
like that, our duty would be to shun truth, rather.” No doubt, we are always, 
or most frequently, benefited by the knowledge of truth ; that may be, how- 
ever, because, though truth is objective and antecedent both to possession 
and to the good which comes thereby, it benefits when possessed, rather than 
the converse—that it is the possession and the benefit conferred that makes 
it true. What is good ethically is useful as a rule, though its ethical goodness 
is not at all its utility. 

In the very interesting lecture on “Some Metaphysical Problems,” 
Professor James applies the pragmatic method to the solution of some of 
the questions that lie at the base of religion: substance, matter, materialism, 
freewill. “‘ Nominalists adopt the opinion that substance is a spurious 
idea due to our inveterate human trick of turning names into things. 
Phenomena come in groups—the chalk-group, the wood-group, &c. [he had 
illustrated the question from a chalk crayon and the wood of the desk]— 
and each group gets its name. But the phenomenal properties of things, 
nominalists say, surely do not really inhere in names, and if not in names 
then they do not inhere in anything. They adhere, or cohere rather with each 
other, and the notion of substance . . . must be abandoned” (p. 87). 
The conclusion, apparently, is true—but not for those who believe in the 
mystery of the Eucharist, for whom “substance would appear to have 
momentous pragmatic value. Since the accidents of the wafer don’t change 
in the Lord’s Supper, and yet it has become the very body of Christ, it must 
be that the change is in the substance solely. . . . Thesubstance-notion breaks 
into life, then, with tremendous effect, if once you allow that substances can 
separate from their accidents, and exchange these latter. This is the only 
pragmatic application of the substance-idea with which I am acquainted ; and 
it is obvious that it will only be treated seriously by those who believe in the 
‘Real Presence’ on independent grounds” (p. 88). From which I gather 
that for these who do not believe in the Real Presence it is true that there is 
no substance distinct from phenomenal properties ; while for those who do 
believe so it is true that substance is a thing distinct. Not merely therefore 
have the different parties different convictions, but their convictions are 
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equally true. When, moreover, you come to believe in the Real Presence 
and think of this problem, you make and do not merely find or discover 
the truth that substance is distinct from properties; so that, if we had not 
known the Real Presence, as we might not, it would not be true for any one that 
substance is distinct. And so of all newly-acquired truths: they are made 
true by some kind of craving of harmony or idea—weddings, not discovered 
or already existing, at least fundamentally, as beginners would say. Yet 
we talk of studying nature and going there as to the great store-house of all 
natural science whatsoever. 

So, too, “ Berkeley’s criticism of ‘matter’ was absolutely pragmatistic. 
Matter is known as our sensations of colour, figure, hardness and the like. 
They are the cash-value of the term. The difference matter makes to us 
by truly being is that we then get such sensations ; by not being is that we 
lack them. These sensations then are its sole meaning. Berkeley does not 
deny matter, then; he simply tells us what it consists of. It is a true name 
for just so much in the way of sensations ” (p. 90); and since this criticism 
is absolutely pragmatic, and God might produce the same sensations in us 
even though there were no matter, in the ordinary sense, existing objectively, 
Berkeley’s view must be admitted as true not only for him but for all 
pragmatists. 

So, too, of materialism, or its converse, theism. “It makes not a single 
jot of difference, so far as the past world goes, whether we deem it to have 
been the work of matter or whether we think a divine spirit was its author. 
Imagine, in fact, the entire contents of the world to be once for all irrevocably 
given. Imagine it to end this very moment, and to have no future; and then 
let a theist and a materialist apply their rival explanations to its history. 
The theist shows how a God made it; the materialist shows, and we will 
suppose with equal success, how it resulted from blind physical forces. Then 
let the pragmatist be asked to choose between their theories. How can he 
apply his test, if the world is already completed? . . . Thusif no future 
detail of experience or conduct is to be deduced from our hypothesis, the 
debate between materialism and theism becomes quite idle and insignificant. 
Matter and God in that event mean exactly the same thing—the power, 
namely, neither more nor less, that could make just this completed world— 
and the wise man is he who in such a case would turn his back on such 
a supererogatory discussion. Accordingly, most men instinctively, and 
positivists and scientists deliberately, do turn their backs on philosophical 
disputes from which nothing in the line of definite future consequences can 
be seen to follow. 

“But philosophy is prospective also, and, after finding what the world 
has been and done, and yielded, still asks the further question ‘ what 
does the world promise ?’ Give us a matter that promises success, that is 
bound by its laws to lead our world ever nearer to perfection, and any 
rational man will worship that matter as readily as Mr. Spencer worships 
his own so-called unknowable power. . . . Doing practically all that a God can 
do, it is equivalent to God. . . . But is the matter by which Mr. Spencer’s 
process of cosmic evolution is carried on any such principle of never-ending 
perfection as this? Indeed it is not, for the future end of every cosmically 
sama thing or system of things is foretold by science to be death tragedy. 

. The true objection to materialism is not positive but negative. 
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Materialism means simply the desire that the moral order is, eternal and the 
cutting off of ultimate hopes; spiritualism means the affirmation of an 
eternal moral order and the letting loose of hope” (pp. 96-107). In that 
hope, apparently, for the pragmatist, is the only evidence of God’s existence ; 
as if so many fair hopes had not proved delusive. 

So of the argument from design. “ The real question is what is the world, 
whether or not it have a designer—and that can be revealed only by the 
study of all nature’s particulars. Remember that no matter what nature 
may have produced or be producing, the means must have been fitted to that 
production. The argument from fitness to design would consequently 
always apply, whatever were the product’s character. . . . Meanwhile, 
pending the slow answer from facts, anyone who insists that there is a 
designer and who is sure he is a divine one, gets a certain pragmatic benefit 
from the term. . . . Design, worthless though it be as a mere rational- 
istic principle set above or behind things for our admiration, becomes, 
if our faith concretes it into something theistic, a term of promise. Return- 
ing with it into experience, we gain a more confiding outlook on the future. 
If not a blind force but a seeing force runs things, we may reasonably expect 
better issues. This vague confidence in the future is the sole pragmatic 
meaning at present discernible in the terms design and designer. But if 
cosmic confidence is right not wrong, better not worse, that is a most impor- 
tant meaning, That much at least of possible ‘truth’ the terms will then 
have in them ” (p. 113-155). 

Yes, “if not a blind force but a seeing force runs things,” “if cosmic confidence 
is right,” the hope may be well based ; but how are we to have any hope if we 
have no means of verifying the condition? Of what use, then, is your argu- 
ment from design when taken pragmatically, unless it is of force when taken 
intellectually, as the slang is, or rationalistically, as Professor James says ? 
How can faith, of those who pretend to be reasonable men, “ concrete into 
something theistic” what is worthless as a mere rationalistic principle ? 
If I insist that there is a design, I can get a certain pragmatic benefit from the 
term : how full of promise this pragmatic method is ! 

In justice to Professor James it must be noted here that on p. 97 a paren- 
thetical sentence is inserted to the effect that he is supposing the materialistic 
and theistic theories to be equally successful in their explanations of what is. 
He seems to forget this as he proceeds, since he gives up the argument from 
causation and design, which he regards as worthless as a mere rationalistic 
principle, staking his belief in God on inner personal experiences primarily. 
Your pragmatist is a mystic then; and with mystics as with prophets one 
cannot argue, though one may not feel the force of the arguments whereby 
they are so firmly convinced. 

We are all pragmatists—criteriological utilitarians—in the sense that 
when a theory is seen or proved to be useful, a suspicion and “ hope arise 
within us that it may be true”. If, moreover, it should conflict with other 
beliefs which we have reason to regard as true—if it should be destructive 
in that sense, it is thereby proved erroneous. Hypotheses, however 
prolific, are not thereby raised to any station higher than that of hypotheses ; 
they may excite suspicion and even generate hope, but must be always dis- 
tinguished from knowledge and certainty ; except in so far as within their 
core they are seen to hold what is true and was so even when its truth was 
not even respected. Watter McDonatp. 
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What is Faith? A Hermit’s Epistle to some that are Without. By John 
Huntley Skrine. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Pp. xvi + 
337. Price, 5s. net. 


Here is an apology for his faith, written by an Anglican country rector 
in reply to the explicit challenge of a friend and the imagined demand of a 
crowd of outside enquirers. The reply is notable for a high degree of literary 
excellence, and a certain power of persuasive appeal, likely to be effective 
with readers who, in accordance with the fashion of the age, prefer vague 
and elusive transcendentalism in religious thinking to the old-fashioned 
simplicity and directness of traditional Catholic teaching. But we have 
come to recognise this as a characteristic feature of the school with which 
our “ hermit ”* is to be identified—a school with which Catholics have become 
familiar in recent years, and whose extreme tendencies culminated in the 
Modernism of the Encyclical Pascendi. Mr. Skrine, it is true, acknowledges no 
indebtedness to this school ; he appears even to claim the credit, not indeed 
of a “discovery” (which is of facts) but of an “invention” (which is of 
names or instruments) for the main idea which he develops (p. 323). Yet 
the fact is that others before him (or at least before this publication) had hit 
upon the same invention, and their failure to secure a patent, or even a 
licence, for it in the Catholic Church is a matter of common knowledge. 
There are personal features in Mr. Skrine’s description and use of his ““‘ Novum 
Organon,” but there is no mistaking the substantial identity of the Organon 
itself. Instead of an invention he has given us only a somewhat belated 
contribution to a system of religious philosophy that has been tried and 
found wanting—the much vaunted philosophy of Vital Immanence. 

Part I, “ The Quest of an Organon of Belief,” is taken up with the exposition 
and defence of the thesis, that faith that saves is life. [Might I ask Mr. Skrine 
in passing, what Churchman “of a dozen centuries ago” he can quote for 
the formula “saved by assent,” which’ he introduces in the very first chapter 
as a catchy antithesis to his “ saved-by-the-whole-soul ” formula ?] “ Life” 
is first defined as “the adjustment of the internal relations of a living thing 
to the external relations, the response of an organism to its environment.” 
Hence to say that faith is life, is to say “that faith is the response of the 
organism, which we name the soul, to that environment which is no other 
than one for whom our name is God” (p. 33). Further on life is defined 
more fully as “ the foregoing of life” with a certain reciprocity in the fore- 
going : “ Life is not only an upgiving of Self to Whole, of Organism to Environ- 
ment. It is also an upgiving of Whole to Self, of Environment to Organism : 
life is a mutuality of surrender” (p. 49). Hence the great law “that the 
battle of life is won by losing life.’ A chapter is devoted to reconciling this 
law with the principle of Natural Selection, and several chapters to proving 
its truth by the witness of the imagination and of the religious consciousness. 
The imagination, we are told, is “ the best organ of truth for man, or at least 
for most men ” (p. 66), and the “ imaginable” is allowed to be the measure 
of the “ credible” (v. g, p. 134). The witness of the imagination is sought 
in the life of action, of the affections, and of thought, but even in the sphere 
of “thought” it is only what can be sensuously imaged or emotionally 
experienced that Mr. Skrine seems to admit within the range of vital truth. The 
quest finished, we are introduced in Part II. to “the Test of the Organon,” 
by its application to the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the Church and the 
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Eucharist. The title seems to mean that the organon is to be tested by these 
truths, but it will appear to the Catholic reader that it is rather the truths 
that are being tested by the Organon. At any rate it is the Organon that 
survives and emerges triumphant from the ordeal, while the truths suffer 
rather severely. 

I cannot find space for many instances to illustrate this fact. Besides, 
it is difficult to make out in some cases whether the author really means to 
limit the known and knowable doctrinal content of the mysteries with which 
he deals to the very vague outlines, remotely suggestive of their possibility 
and credibility, which his Organon allows him to trace. That he does adopt 

. this limitation is clear enough in some cases—e.g., as regards the Holy 
Eucharist. ‘“ There is not,” he says, “in the final truth of things, a doctrine 
of the Sacrament; there is only a Sacramental Fact” (p. 301), and “ the 
Sacramental Fact can be neither known nor named. It can only be ex- 
perienced ” (p. 300). “* For of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood there 
is no theory, but there is a practice ; and though we can no more theologise 
Communion than we can rationalise Life, yet we can learn of the mystery 
so far and so fast as we can learn to live rightly a true man’s existence ” 
(p. 315). Yet he allows himself to speak of “a corrupt recommendation 
of a mass or a sorcery ” (p. 23) and of “the error of Monsignor Challison ” 
the Catholic, and of “Mr. Godliman,” the Calvinist, on the Eucharist 
(p. 312). If there be no doctrine, how in consistency can there be an error? 

Here is his way of proving the Incarnation : “ When then we seek to prove 
the Incarnation true, that is, we ask, “‘ Do I believe that Jesus was the Son 
of God ?” we are asking (1) What is the fact in our environment named by 
the Incarnation ; (2) what is the character of the response which the organism, 
a soul, makes to it; (3) and when this response is made, does the soul, which 
makes it, meet a self-impartment of that Fact, and live thereby ” ? (p. 157). 
In answer to these questions a case is made out for the vital value, and there- 
fore truth, of a kind of cosmic Incarnation, by which “the Person of God 
has come so near to the persons of men, in their sensuous and not only their 
super-sensuous existence, that the organism of the soul can make to this 
Fact in its environment a response by which it lives” (p. 155); and it is 
further contended that the historic Incarnation, as realised in Jesus of 
Nazareth and recorded in the Gospels, is, in its main outlines or in regard 
to “ the total impression of the character of Jesus which the tradition creates ” 
(p. 169), an essential element in the fact to which the soul responds, supplying 
as it does the needful sacramental character and efficacy by which the fact 
appeals to men, concentrating, as it were, the cosmic process in a point on bring- 
ing “humanity at large to the point” (p. 144). Thus the Incarnation as verified 
by the organon was “the fact that God as personal placed Himself in a 
relation to man as personal—the relation of a reciprocal self-giving of each 
to each (a Kenosis on God’s part, an Imitatio on man’s), by which man’s 
personality lives unto God’s Person, this relation being sacramentally effected 
by the birth and life of Jesus” (p. 185). Beyond what is revealed by such 
statements as these we are given no insight into the author’s views on the 
Incarnation. 

The event of the Resurrection is regarded as one of the inseparable elements 
of the Incarnation-Fact as verified in the way explained—“ not indeed,” 
we are told, “the phenomena in detail as recorded, but the main fact—the 
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survival of the Personality of Jesus in a manner which made it knowable 
by the human senses of the disciples ” (p. 169); and in the separate treat- 
ment of this mystery “the main fact” is verified independently in a similar 
way: it is found that “ perfected Passion causes perfected Life” (p. 187). 
But the author definitely denies that the body that was crucified and laid in 
the tomb rose again ; ““ God had done with that instrument, and gave a new one 
for a new life” (p. 217). Also, lest a needless difficulty should remain against 
belief in the personal resurrection, God made away, somehow, with the corpse 
of Jesus, and left the tomb empty (p. 219). 

When he comes to the Church there is a notable weakening of the author’s 
confidence in his Organon for the verification of the Anglican position. “ But 
here again, as before,” he concludes, “ the final proof is not communicable. 
It is not even proved at all; the truth is not proof to us, it exists for us. Belief 
in the holy Church is the inward, unreportable experience that the Church 
lives and her children within her” (p. 255). Yet he has something new to 
offer, a new definition of Catholicity, which may not be unwelcome to 
Anglicans after his severe criticism of the fictitious ideal which serves them 
as a substitute for actual Catholicity. ‘‘ This wholeness,” he writes, “ not 
of Number but of Life, is the wholeness of the Church which we call by the 
Greek equivalent, Catholicity. The Church is Catholic because it is a living 
organism ; it is a whole because it is the body of Christ, and it is the body of 
Christ because the life of Christ beats in the whole of it” (p. 264). Hence 
he is able to endow each particular church with the powers of the Church 
universal ; and among these powers may be noted that of changing creeds 
and definitions. “Can the Church of a later day reshape the creed which 
the primitive Church shaped, as has been thought, once for ever? The 
question is, Can it do otherwise? . . . And the answer must be that it 
cannot do otherwise (p. 270) . . . if the frame of words could not without 
a change * continue to be body or instrument of the life.” He does not consider 
that this principle has more than a theoretic importance at present, but the 
day may come when it may be necessary to employ it in practice. He seems 
to think that this day is not far distant for the Anglican Church in regard 
to the dogma of the Virgin Birth. 

I do not deny, nor has any Catholic theologian ever denied, that there is a 
certain apologetical value in the cautious employment of the vital test in 
which Mr. Skrine imagines he has found a Novum Organon. The test is as old 
as Christianity itself. But it is the duty both of the philosopher and of the 
theologian to protest against its abuse; and it is certainly abused by Mr. 
Skrine and the school to which he belongs. 

P. J. Toner. 





The One Christ : An Enquiry into the Manner of the Incarnation. By Frank 
Weston, B.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1907. Pp. xxiv + 336. 
Price, 5s. net. 

There seems to be no limit to the quantity and variety of present day 
Anglican speculation on the mystery of the Incarnation, and the present 
volume, written in remote Zanzibar, where the author is “Canon and Chancellor 
of the Cathedral and Principal of the Theological College,” is a fair sample 
‘Italics the author’s. 
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of the fruits of this speculative activity. Catholic truth is enveloped ip 
confusion and mingled with error to such an extent that it is difficult to 
say how much value is to be attached to the author’s simple profession of 
faith in the mystery of the Incarnation. 

Mr. Weston believes in “the essential divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ ; His 
perfect and entire manhood born of the Virgin Mary; and the complete 
and perfect union of the two natures in the one person of the Son of God” 
(p. 18). He proposes to speculate merely on the manner of the union, and 
in doing so to keep within the doctrinal limits fixed by “the Creeds of the 
Universal Church and the definition of the Council of Chalcedon” (iid.). 
But, with characteristic Anglican inconsistency, he provides at the same 
time for an easy escape from those limits by way of an appeal from dogma 
to scripture; “not an appeal,” he explains, “from dogma as such to fact 
as such, nor from a theory to the life of Christ [whatever these alternatives 
may mean], but “an appeal from any one doctrine that has proved false to 
the corporate experience of the Church' back to the original fact on which it 
claims to base itself,’ with the result that, if the appeal be allowed, “ that 
basal fact will be made to bear another, but true, dogmatic statement ” (p. 22.) 
Does not this principle destroy all fixedness in dogma, especially for an 
Anglican who does not recognise a living and infallible tribunal to which 
the appeal in question may be referred ? 

Before attempting to state his own theory, Mr. Weston reviews and criticises 
the various attempts, ancient and modern, orthodox and heterodox, that 
have been made to state or explain the manner of the Incarnation. He 
distinguishes two types of traditional Catholic theory, which he names 
respectively the Athanasian and the Cyrilline, and to both he objects 
on the ground that they find “ the self-conscious ego or subject” of Christ’s 
manhood in “the eternal, unlimited Logos,” whereas this subject “ must 
be sought for in the Logos conceived as self-limited” (p. 114). Further, 
he attributes to Athanasians the view, that the unlimited Logos “from 
time to time limits Himself so as to allow manhood to act humanly,” from 
which it follows that “the subject of the manhood is not permanent, since 
the self-limiting is only occasional ” (pp. x-xi). I cannot delay to point out 
the many strange misconceptions involved in this account and this criticism, 
but I may remark that “ self-limiting” on the part of the Logos, in Mr. Weston’s 
sense, is an idea that never once occurred to any theologian of this or any 
other Catholic group. The theory of “ occasional self-limiting,” attributed 
to the Athanasian school, is based apparently on a misunderstanding of a 
single passage in Irenaeus, which means nothing more than that the divine 
power of the Logos did not (as it might, absolutely speaking, have done) 
raise the manhood above humiliation and suffering; that, in other words, 
the lowly and passible condition of the manhood on earth was, equally with its 
supernatural endowments and its glory, involved in the laws of its assumption. 
The manhood always and necessarily acts humanly, even when it acts super- 
naturally as the instrument of divine power; which is only another way 
of saying that it remains specifically human. The restraint of divine power 
on the part of the Logos implied in this fact is purely negative and external, 
so far as the Logos Himself and His divine prerogatives are concerned, and is 
in no sense a positive and internal self-limiting such as Mr. Weston postulates. 


1 Italics in these extracts are mine. 
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Besides, in the patristic and Catholic view this whole question of self-limiting 
has nothing whatever to do with the constitution or content of the personality 
of the Incarnate. Fathers and schoolmen were not confused and misled 
in their speculations on this mystery by the erroneous philosophy which 
identifies personalty with self-consciousness and treats the whole problem 
of the Hypostatic union in terms of the consciousness of the Incarnate. Mr. 
Weston is completely under the influence of this philosophy, like the majority 
of present-day Anglicans, and does not seem to be aware that Catholic teaching 
cannot be read and interpreted in accordance with it. As to Cyrilline 
Christology, he is equally far from doing justice to its true inwardness. 
It minimises, we are told, the reality of the manhood, which it regards as 
being “ so filled with divine powers as to cease to belong to the human order ” 
[St. Thomas’ teaching is condemned in these terms, p. 72], and to require 
a sort of miracle to enable it to act humanly every time it so acts. The 
injustice of this extremely superficial criticism will be evident to any one 
who is even moderately acquainted with St. Thomas or with any average 
Catholic theologian. 

Mr. Weston finds himself in much closer sympathy with modern Kenoticism 
than with traditional Catholic Christology. Theology is deeply indebted to 
Kenoticists for supplying “the thought that the subject of the manhood 
must be sought for in the Logos conceived as self-limited . . . that 
there is a permanent ego of the manhood whose self-consciousness is of different 
content from that of the Divine Son in His freedom and glory.” In fact “ their 
main doctrine is an axiom of our modern Christology” (p. 114). Yet he 
does not wish to be taken as assenting to any of the recognised types of the 
Kenotic theory. Where, then, exactly does he stand? That is what I 
have been unable to discover after reading all he has written in explanation 
and defence of his view. On the whole, he is more of a Kenoticist than a 
Catholic, but his conception of the kenosis, while clearly anti-Catholic, is 
in itself rather more unintelligible than that of the average Kenoticist. Let 
me try very briefly to outline his theory, as far as possible, in his own words. 
Criticism will be entirely superfluous. 

Starting with the a prior: assumption that “in some real sense the Divine 
Personality must have undergone some modification, at least in its operation, 
within the sphere of the Incarnation,” it is found that this modification 
must affect the omnipotence and omniscience of the Son of God in such a way 
that, although two wills and two minds, the Divine and the human, co-exist 
in the Incarnate, “ we must conceive Him as able to express Himself as by a 
single operation of the two wills, if we confess Him to be a single person 
{and for the same reason] we cannot conceive Him as possessed of two different 
conceptions of one matter at the same moment ” (pp. 12-14). This modifica- 
tion takes the form of a voluntary self-limitation imposed by the infinite 
will of the unlimited Logos as an absolute law on Himself, the Logos as 
Incarnate, for the sphere of the Incarnation—.e., in respect of the whole 
“sum of relationships” into which as Incarnate He enters; while at the 
same time the unlimited Logos remains unmodified within the “ universal 
sphere” of His eternal and cosmic relationships. This self-limitation is 
real and effective ; its measure at any moment is the capacity of the develop- 
ing manhood at that moment “to receive, assimilate, and co-operate with 
divine power ” (p. 139) ; it amounts in fact to an incapacity on the part of the 
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Incarnate Person to exercise divine powers except in so far as the unborn 
infant, adult, or glorified manhood respectively is able to mediate their 
exercise ; and it is complete, affecting not only the Incarnate’s relations 
towards mankind and the universe, but His personal communion with the 
Father. “ We must conceive Him,” says Mr. Weston “as so respecting the 
law of self-restraint as to be unable to pass the limit of manhood’s capacity 
(p. 139) . . . As Incarnate He can have no contact with anything in 
the universe except through the medium of His manhood (p. 141) ; 
Never for a moment may we say that the babe Jesus ruled the Universe 
from His mother’s knee (p. 146) . . . As Incarnate the Son has no 
communion with His Father except through the same medium of manhood ” 
(p. 141). So much for the general idea. 

Coming in particular to the content of the self-consciousness of the Incarnate, 
we are told that, “ First, He did not know Himself as God the Son possessed 
of and exercising unlimited power. His state of universal power was, as it 
were, a memory to Him; but He knew Himself as unable to exercise its 
prerogatives. Secondly, He did not know Himself merely as man; for 
His self is divine. And thirdly, He did not know Himself as divine-human 
in composite consciousness ; for he had not associated any human person 
with Himself. Itremains, therefore, to say that He was conscious of Himself 
as God-in-manhood. He knew Himself as God just in so far as a perfect, 
sinless, God-assumed soul could mediate the divine self-consciousness 
° It is not that He knew Himself to be unlimited Logos, who had 
willed to respect the limitations of manhood. No more than that. He 
knew Himself as Logos only in the measure that His human soul could be 
made to mediate that self-knowledge ” (pp. 152-3). 

It is open to question whether such speculations, put forth with the claim 
to be compatible with Catholic teaching, are not more efficacious in discredit- 
ing and destroying all faith in the mystery of the Incarnation than the direct 
attacks of rationalism. 

P. J. Toner. 





The Bible Doctrine of Atonement. Six Lectures given in Westminster Abbey. 
By H. C. Beeching, D. Litt., Canon of Westminster, and Alexander Nairne, 
M.A., Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. London: John 
Murray. 1907. Pp. xiii + 110. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


The first five lectures in this volume are by Canon Beeching, and the sixth 
by Professor Nairne. The first three deal with three successive stages in 
the development of the Old Testament Doctrine of Atonement, corresponding 
to three great periods “ opening respectively with the Exodus, the Refor- 
mation under Josiah, and the Return from the Exile; each of which is 
inaugurated by the delivery of a new code of law” (p. vii). The fourth 
lecture treats of Christ’s own teaching, and the fifth of St. Paul’s. The 
sixth and last explains the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

These lectures, we are reminded in the preface, are “ catechetical and not 
critical,” and as such they leave nothing to be desired in point of style. But 
in point of doctrine they are far from being equally satisfying. Not to speak 
of the lecturer’s over-confident assumption in treating as undisputed fact 
a certain hypothetical reconstruction of Jewish history proposed by modern 
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critics, attention may be called to his failure to do justice to the objective, 
although typical, value and significance of Old Testament sacrifices, and 
especially of sin-offerings. Not many will agree with him that “it is un- 
necessary, even if it were possible, to attempt a rationale of the sacrifices ” 
(p. 50): this is virtually a plea to be excused from considering evidence 
unfavourable to the view which the lecturer wishes to make good. In line 
with this is his treatment of Isaias liii. The “bold metaphor” by which 
the prophet proclaims the vicarious value of the sufferings of the Servant 
of God, means nothing more than “that it was in the will and purpose of 
God that the sufferings of the innocent should be used for the conversion of 
the guilty, as they came to reflect wpon them *” (p. 53). 

This prepares us for what follows in Lecture IV., where the redemptive 
or atoning efficacy of Christ’s death is explained in the same way. All idea 
of satisfaction for sin is excluded; Christ paid no ransom for us either to 
God or the devil, the one idea “ being as impossible as the other” (p. 69) ; 
His death was not commanded by the Father, nor was His dying an act 
of obedience (p. 63); His “ prevision of His coming death was, to some 
extent, what we can explain by ordinary insight and foresight” (p. 65). 
Death came to Him as the penalty of fidelity to His mission in revealing 
God’s love and mercy for sinful men and teaching them the way of access 
by faith and penance to God’s kingdom, as it had come to the prophets before 
Him, and as it came to His apostles and disciples after Him. “ Always 
and everywhere the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church” (p. m); : 

“always and everywhere the sufferings and death of the righteous 
do in God’s providence set free their spirit to work in men’s hearts ; 
from the stoning of Stephen issued, by direct spiritual consequence, the 
conversion of Saul” (p. 73); and it is in accordance with this principle 
we are to understand the efficacy of Christ’s death, which consisted simply 
in “convincing men of sin and attracting them to the Kingdom” (p. 71). 
There is, indeed, one aspect in Christ’s martyrdom which distinguishes it 
from other martyrdoms. Other martyrs are but servants, He is “the one 
Son in whom the Father is well pleased. And the sending of His spirit 
into the hearts of men, inasmuch as it is the Spirit of God, could mean nothing 
less than the redemption of the world,” and the setting up of a new covenant 
between God and man. “If Christ, by carrying His love for mankind to 
its final consummation in death, could pour out upon mankind His own very 
Spirit of Love, which was nothing less than the Spirit of God, would not this 
bind God and man together in an indissoluble covenant, within the unity 
of the Divine Spirit? That is, indeed, the Atonement” (pp. 73-4). And 
this not very lucid statement of what is held to be unique in the atoning 
value of Christ’s death is offered as an adequate explanation of the words of 
institution at the last supper! It is by a similar exegesis, which is no exegesis 
at all, that the lecturer tries to evade the plain meaning of Christ’s repeated 
references to His death as being commanded by the Father and foretold by 
the prophets; his whole treatment of Christ’s soteriological teaching is 
superficial and unsatisfying. St. Paul’s teaching also is forced into harmony 
with this theory of the merely dramatic and exemplary value of Christ’s 
death ; and the Epistle to the Hebrews, under Professor Nairne’s treatment, 
is made to yield substantially the same result. 


‘Italics are mine. 
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I must forego any detailed criticism of these last two lectures, and would 
merely add this general remark on the lectures as a whole, that there would 
not be much to find fault with in the positive doctrine contained in them 
were it intended merely as a statement of the subjective aspect of redemption— 
that is to say, of the process by which individual souls are sanctified and saved 
by their own co-operation with God’s grace. The fault lies in assuming 
that there is no objective side to the mystery of man’s redemption; no 
original disobedience of the race in Adam, its first head, to be undone by 
the obedience of its second head, Christ; no penalty of death, for that dis- 
obedience to be, not indeed removed by Christ’s voluntary submission to it, 
but converted by His glorious resurrection into an assurance that destroys 
all its terrors ; no closing of heaven against men until Christ, the high priest 
of salvation, having offered His sacrifice on earth, should ascend on high, 
bringing with Him through the portals of glory, into the presence of God, 
the first-fruits of redeemed humanity, the saints who had awaited His coming. 
These and other truths, constituting a scheme of objective redemption, 
are ignored, and presumably denied, by these lecturers ; yet they are equally 
a part of the Christian revelation with the truths they do retain. In their 
recoil from extravagant Protestant theories of the Atonement they 
have missed the Catholic mean, and fallen back on a mutilated theory of 
Redemption which possesses a much closer affinity with ancient Pelagianism 
and modern Socinianism than with Apostolic and Catholic teaching. 


P. J. Toner. 


Saint Athanase (in Series, La Pensée Chrétienne). Par Ferdinand Cavallera, 
Docteur és lettres. Paris: Bloud et C*. 1908. Pp. xvi + 352. Price, 
3 fr. 50. 


This series of monographs is designed to exhibit the systems of thought 
of great Christian teachers of ancient and modern times in such a way as 
to enable us to appreciate the extent of their influence on their own and 
subsequent ages, and the value of their several contributions to the intellectual 
wealth of Catholicism. Volumes have already appeared on Irenaeus, Justin 
Martyr and the Second Century Apologists, Origen, Tertullian, St. Jerome, 
St. Bernard, and others; and, among moderns, Newman has been deemed 
worthy of three separate volumes. 

The present volume is faithful to the plan and purpose of the series, and 
maintains the high standard of most of its predecessors. We are treated toa 
minimum of M. Cavallera’s, and to a maximum of St. Athanasius’ thought : 
which is just what the reader wants. Nor is there any unnecessary obtrusion 
of questions of critical scholarship, though there is no neglect of what is 
needful in this respect. The bulk of the volume is taken up with extracts 
in extenso from St. Athanasius’ writings, presented in a readable translation 
and arranged according to subject-matter. 

After a modest avant-propos we are given a tabulated chronology of the 
saint’s life and writings (p. ix-xvi), followed by an introduction (p. 1-42) 
to the first part, ““ The Dogma of the Trinity ” (p. 43-209). The introduction 
sketches the beginnings and development of Arianism and the Arian 
persecution of Athanasius, describes the saint’s doctrinal polemic against the 
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heresy, and discusses the important question of the constancy of his own 
doctrinal teaching to the end of his life and its substantial agreement with 
the more highly-developed and more speculatively expressed views of the 
Cappadocians. The author points out the misconceptions underlying the 
superficial criticism which accuses Athanasius of weakening in his adhesion 
to the Nicene doctrine and inclining in the end towards a compromise with 
Semi-Arianism, or which sees in the triumph of the Cappadocians’ theology 
the Church’s acceptance of this compromise. This is M. Cavallera’s principal 
personal contribution. Here and there throughout the volume explanatory 
and connecting paragraphs are introduced among the extracts, and the brief 
introduction (pp. 211-216) to the second part touches on some important 
questions; but the work of selecting and arranging the extracts was no 
easy task in itself, and praise is due for the satisfactory manner in which it 
has been carried out. The sub-divisions in the first part are too numerous 
to be mentioned here. The second part is devoted to “The Doctrine of 
Salvation through Jesus Christ” (pp. 217-293), and includes an exposition 
of Athanasian Christology. The third part comprises “ Exegesis ” (pp. 295- 
317), “ Pastoral Theology” (p. 318-326), and “ Asceticism” (pp. 327- 
349). There is added a table of the passages cited, but no index or table 
of contents is given. This is the only omission I have noticed with which 
fault may reasonably be found. 
P. J. Toner. 


Wissenschaftliches Arbeiten, Beitrage zur Methodik des academischen Studiums. 
Von Dr. phil. et Theol. Leopold Fonck, 8.J., 0. 6. Professor an der 
Universitit Innsbruck. Innsbruck: Felizian Rauch (Karl Pustet). 
1908. Pp. xiii + 339. Price, 2 M. 20 (Bound 3.20). 


Dr. Fonck is already well known, to the biblical world particularly, by 
several publications on scriptural subjects. The present work, as he tells 
us in the preface, is the fruit of his practical interest in methodology during 
the last six years as director of the Biblical-patristic Seminar in his university. 
He publishes it in the hope that it will be helpful to all who are engaged 
in or preparing for scientific research work in any department of literature, 
but especially to those who do not enjoy the advantage, afforded by the 
Seminar system in the German Universities, of a practical training in scientific 
method under expert professorial guidance. His hope, I am sure, is well 
founded ; and I am glad to observe that he promises to publish as soon as 
possible a Latin version of the work, which will make it accessible to a still 
wider circle of students. Though much that is contained in it is obvious 
theoretically, and is followed in practice to some extent in every up-to-date 
school of higher studies at the present day, it is a great benefit both to teachers 
and students to have at hand such a manual of methodology, giving not 
merely abstract precepts and directions, but many concrete illustrations 
of the right and the wrong way of applying them, and much useful detailed 
information regarding bibliography, sources, time- and labour-saving 
devices, &c. I might instance in this connection the classified list, under 
385 titles, of useful works and collections given in Chapter XIII. (pp. 125- 
148) under the head of “‘ Quellennachweise.” It would be highly desirable 
to have some form of the German Seminar system established as an integral 
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part of the curriculum of every theological college; and to all who are 
interested in the subject, and are seeking conviction on this point, I would 
recommend a perusal of this volume. From the Seminar Statutes of the 
Theological Faculty at Innsbruck, printed in an appendix (pp. 308-313), 
and from Dr. Fonck’s remarks in Chapters III.-X., they can gather a good 
idea of the meaning and purpose of the Seminar. 

Little need be said of the detailed contents of the volume. The first part 
(pp. 1-100) is historical (Chapters I.-II.) and descriptive or explanatory 
(Chapters III.-X.). In refutation of the boast that the Seminar (the develop- 
ment of which in modern universities is sketched in Chapter II.) is an 
altogether modern idea, Dr. Fonck calls attention (Chapter I.) to various 
forms in which the idea was anticipated in mediawval universities, and 
especially in the ratio studiorum of the Jesuits. It is interesting, by the way, 
to contrast the prominence of his own order and its ratio in Dr. Fonck’s 
sketch with the incidental mention, in a paragraph printed in smaller type 
(p. 15), of a couple of Benedictines, a Dominican, and a Franciscan, who are 
also credited with the realisation of the Seminar idea in their own day. An 
altogether impartial historian would probably have discovered more evidence 
to show that the training which produced the great Benedictine editors 
must have been based on a system as perfect for its time as the ratio or the 
modern Seminar. The second part (pp. 101-307) is sub-divided into five 
sections, running to eighteen chapters, and dealing successively and in detail 
with the several stages to be gone through in the production of a scientific 
work, beginning with the choice of a subject and ending with the published 
volume. Even such matters as the choice of publisher, paper, and type, 
the number of copies in an edition, proof-correcting, and such like, are 
introduced ; and in the same spirit of thoroughness two exhaustive indexes 
(pp. 312-339) are added. P. J. Toner. 





Letters on Christian Doctrine. Second Series. The Seven Sacraments. 
Part I. By F. M. De Zulueta, 8.J. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 
Pp. 398. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


By his Letters on Christian Doctrine, Fr. Zulueta is doing a work of great 
utility and importance, for which he deserves the gratitude of all who have 
the interests of Catholicity at heart. He is bringing within easy reach of 
all Catholics, and in a form at once popular and scientific, the theoretical 
and practical teaching of Catholic theology on those subjects in which it is 
of the highest importance that Catholics should be well instructed. As I 
have not as yet had an opportunity of seeing the first series of Letters dealing 
with the Commandments, I can venture only on a guess as to the reasons 
that determined the learned author to give the title of Letters to these very 
able and clear expositions of Catholic teaching. I think, however, I shall 
not be far from the truth in suggesting that the title is intended solely as an 
index to the character of the style. The author does not wish his books to 
be regarded as dry scientific treatises in which all the details of Catholic 
theology are examined minutely and explained with the precision to be 
found in our school text-books. They are not at all intended as such. They 
are purposely popular works, written in the familiar, unconventional, free- 
and-easy style permissible in letters between intimate friends, and for this 
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reason the author calls them Letters. One, however, would be entirely in 
error who would infer from the title that these volumes are made up of 
disconnected fragments of odds and ends thrown together anyway without 
a thought of logical or other order. The very reverse is true. They are a 
clear, orderly exposition of Catholic teaching such as is found in Catholic 
text-books. Hence I can best describe the volume under review to clerical 
readers by saying that it is a substantially complete presentment in the 
English language of the dogmatic and moral teaching on the first four sacra- 
ments, as found in our ordinary Latin compendiums. 

The book is intended for the laity, and it cannot fail to be of valuable 
assistance to all Catholics who desire information on the theoretical or 
practical teaching of the Church on the sacraments. But unless I am greatly 
mistaken it will prove useful to priests also, not indeed that it contains 
anything new, anything with which every priest was not at least once 
familiar. But memory is a fickle thing. We cannot for ever rely upon it 
to retain all that was once committed to its safe keeping, and the further 
we advance in years the more untrustworthy it becomes. Hence it is necessary 
frequently to renew its contents, and for this purpose, with the changes 
that have come over our dispositions and inclinations in the active life of 
missionary toil, old Latin text-books no longer retain the charm they once 
had. During the intervals of rest snatched from busy life of practical work 
in the slums or along the mountain slopes, we lend a more willing and 
attentive ear to lectures on theory if they are addressed to us in the homely 
accents of the market place. If there be any point in these observations, 
a book like that under review is just to the purpose. For it follows on the 
old familiar lines of our school text-books, both in point of order and of 
detailed treatment, and though it does not enter as minutely as the ordinary 
text-books into those portions of sacramental theology that have special 
reference to the minister, yet what it says, through association of ideas, brings 
clearly back the lectures of the class-room on all that Gury or Lehmkuhl 
once said to us. These Letters have this further advantage, and to my mind 
it is their greatest merit, that they are not the theorising of the mere student, 
but rather an embodiment of the life-experience of a man who knows his 
theory well, but who has also tested it thoroughly in the workshop. The 
practical man, as distinguished from the mere book-man, is evident on almost 
every page. Now, while it is perfectly true that experience does not alter 
the well-established theoretical principles of sacramental theology, yet it 
gives them a new meaning, or better, it enables a man to see their meaning 
in a way that a mere book-man could never see it. It brings home to one 
the facts that need to be emphasised. Through experience the principles 
are thoroughly understood, and become part of one’s mind, and on the 
principle of St. Thomas that Quidquid recipitur secundum modum recipientis 
recipitur, there is necessarily always something personal, and when there 
is question of an able man, something striking in the mode of their restate- 
ment. From this point of view the book will be more valuable to priests 
than to the laity—e.g., they will be able to take more out of it than those 
inexperienced in these matters possibly could. They will often find the 
author “ giving back to them their own enlightened thoughts,” but, perhaps, 
just as often in a manner more striking and forcible than they could hope 
to attain. 
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Were these Letters intended as a scientific text-book, and not as popular 
lectures, there are some few points on which I should join issue with the 
author, such, for example, as his exposition of the Eucharistic discourse 
of our Lord recorded in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, according 
to the division of the discourse given by Cardinal Wiseman, without any 
hint that there is another and, as I believe, truer view according to which 
the reference to the Blessed Eucharist begins in verse 27; or his statement 
on pages 253—that “the latent supernatural power to absolve is received 
together with the Sacrament of Priest’s Orders; but it remains as it were 
‘tied up’ until set free by higher authority.” There is not a particle 
of evidence to show that jurisdiction is given with the Sacrament of Priest’s 
Orders. It would, however, be unreasonable to expect an author of popular 
lectures to enter into discussions of controverted points. He best consults 
for the interest of his readers by giving a clear account of the views which he 
himself regards as most probable, or at least most easily made intelligible 
to lay readers. There are one or two points which even in lectures for the laity 
ought, I think, to be made clearer. The first to which I wish to direct the 
attention of the learned author I regard as of great importance, and I should 
like to see it corrected in future editions. On page 52 it is said that in giving 
conditional baptism the condition may be expressed sometimes as follows :— 
“Tf thou art disposed, I baptise thee,” &c. Though the author does not 
here teach false doctrine, as he makes it clear he is speaking of dispositions 
of the subject required for a valid, and not merely for a fruitful, reception, 
yet I consider a condition couched in these terms very dangerous. It is 
liable to be misunderstood, and unless in the mind of the minister of the 
sacrament the condition is restricted to signify dispositions necessary for 
valid reception, it makes the communication of the sacrament depend on 
the dispositions of the subject, and thus removes all chance of reviviscence, 
should it happen that the subject has not at the time of reception all the 
dispositions required that the sacrament may produce its effect, though he 
will have them subsequently. Everyone can easily see what ruinous con- 
sequences might follow by making the validity of Baptism or Extreme 
Unction depend on the dispositions of the recipient. The second point to 
whichI should ik e to direct the attention of the author is that he should not 
at least, without some explanation, call sins the remote matter of Penance 
(p. 242), especially as, on page 64, he has already explained in what sense 
remote matter is understood in connection with the sacraments. Manifestly 
sins are not remote matter of Penance in the same sense in which water is 
remote matter of Baptism. Thirdly, I think a better explanation might 
have been given of the fact that sins already directly absolved can be 
absolved again and again (p. 246) These, however, are small points, and 
do not in any sense interfere with the general correctness of the teaching 
or the great usefulness of the work. The book is remarkably cheap, con- 
sidering the value that is given, and I hope it will have a wide circulation 
and obtain the success it deserves. 


P. McKenna. 
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Die Bicherverbote in Papstbriefen. Kanonistisch—Bibliographische Studie. 
Von Joseph Hilgers, S.J. Freiburg in Breisgau: Herder. Pp. 107. 
Price, M. 2.50. 


This little brochure may be regarded as an appendix to the author’s large 
work, Der Index der verbotenen Bucher, which appeared in 1904, and 
is intended by the author to serve a similar scope—namely, to give a scientific 
explanation of the ecclesiastical prohibition of books. Though small, the 
work shows evidence of very remarkable research, and is bound to prove 
a never-failing source of accurate and erudite information for all who are 
interested in the history of the Index and of the Church’s legislation against 
dangerous literature. The work deals solely with the prohibitions of books 
contained in Papal writings, and gives an account of all these prohibitions 
from the earliest times down to our own day. It is thus an Index of all 
books condemned in this emphatic way by the Popes. It is divided into three 
parts. In the first part the author gives a list of the books condemned by 
Papal writings which do not appear in the latest edition of the Index published 
by Leo XIII. in 1900. Two classes of books are found in this list—namely, 
all books condemned by Apostolic writings prior to the year 1600 and 
some books prohibited in the same way since then, which for one reason or 
other do not find a place in the Index of Leo XIII. In this section of the 
work the reader will find the title and date of all the Papal documents, 
together with the source where they may be found, accurately described. 

The second part of the work deals exclusively with the condemned books 
found on the Index of Leo XIII. It is here especially that the author has 
gone to special pains to supply accurate and full information. Not content 
with the description of the books given in the Papal documents in which 
they are condemned, the author has instituted a diligent search in the 
libraries of Europe for the condemned books themselves, and favours his 
readers with the result of his exhaustive inquiries. Thus not only are we 
told where the books may be found, but we are furnished with an accurate 
bibliographical account of them. In this section also the author states, 
in reference to each condemned writing, whether it falls under Article 47 
of the constitution “ Officiorum et munerum,” and is thus prohibited under 
penalty of excommunication specially reserved to the Holy See. 

In the third part the author gives in extenso those Papal documents con- 
taining prohibitions of books which are not found in any of the well-known 
collections of Bulls and Briefs. From this brief outline of the contents of 
this little volume it will be at once seen that its preparation involved very 
great labour and trouble for the learned author. It may, however, be reason- 
ably doubted whether the result is worth the cost. While, of course, there 
are men who seem to take a kind of morbid pleasure in filling their minds 
with “learned lumber” labouriously collected out of the dark and well- 
nigh inaccessible recesses of the buried past, the ordinary man is not much 
interested in these things. He is not much affected one way or the other 
over the exact number of pages numbered and unnumbered in those fusty 
old tomes that once may have made a little stir in the intellectual world, 
but that now for centuries have lain forgotten and undisturbed, save by the 
dust-brush of the librarian, on the peaceful shelves of the libraries of Europe. 
Nor would he be much interested in ransacking the archives of the Vatican 
to discover the exact terms in which were proscribed certain writings that 
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now have no interest for anyone except perhaps the antiquarian. To those, 
however, who are interested in these things, this little volume should prove 
a veritable God-send. 


P. McKenna. 





The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion. A Study on the earliest 
Christian Tradition. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. Macmillan & Co. 1907. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. xviii + 149. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 


This latest work of Professor Swete is almost exclusively a study of the 
accounts of our Lord’s appearances after His resurrection, contained in the 
New Testament. Written in a beautifully simple and devotional style, and 
reflecting in every page the faith and hope and charity of an earnest Christian, 
it cannot fail to be perused with pleasure by all believing readers. It was 
a happy thought to collect together in this way the various Scriptural 
accounts of our risen Lord’s appearances, for it is only when the evidence 
is thus viewed as a whole that its cumulative effect can be adequately appre- 
ciated. Few readers will have done it for themselves, and none who have 
not can rise from a perusal of this book without feeling, not perhaps that 
their faith itself in Christ’s resurrection is quickened, but that the grounds 
on which it is based are strengthened and confirmed. The most uneducated 
reader can appreciate the force of the evidence as it is here presented, while 
the scholar will very soon see beneath the simple narrative the trained hand 
of the Scriptural expert. 

There are, however, some points to which I must call our readers’ attention. 
I am not quite satisfied with the account given of the visits of the women to 
Our Lord’s tomb on Easter Sunday morning. Only one company of women 
is contemplated, while no notice is taken of the fact that St. Luke’s company 
seem to have bought their spices on Friday evening,’ whereas those referred 
to by St. Mark are distinctly said to have bought theirs when the Sabbath 
was past.’ As the possibility of two companies of women helps towards'a 
reconciliation of the Evangelists, I think it might at least be mentioned. A 
much more serious matter is the view taken by Dr. Swete of J. xx 22 -23: 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them, and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained.” The words: 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” are understood as a promise that the Holy 
Spirit would be given on the day of Pentecost, and the imperative (AdBere) 
is not to be taken as implying that the Spirit was then given, but as “a 
warning against a merely passive attitude on the part of those who receive 
the gifts of Christ.” It is enough to say of this interpretation that it is 
opposed not only to the teaching of the Council of Trent, but to the practically 
unanimous tradition of the Church in every age. Then the words that 
follow in the text : “ Whose sins you shall forgive” &c., are interpreted in a 
very vague way of the Church’s salutary influence on the world, without 
any reference to the power of sacramental absolution—an interpretation 
which is not only distinctly condemned by the Council of Trent,’ but also 
against the constant tradition of the Church. 

'L. xxiii. 56. ? Mk. xvi. 1. 
5 Sess. XIV. Can. IIT. De Poenit. 
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I fail to see how it can be asserted without any appearance of hesitation 
that “the Ascension ended the appearances of the risen Lord of which 
cognizance could be taken by the senses.””* Why may not St. Paul on his 
way to Damascus have perceived Our Lord’s glorified body by his senses ? 
If it could be thus perceived during the forty days, why not after? The 
Apostle himself seems to imply that the appearance to him was the same as 
to the Disciples during the forty days : “ He appeared (¢6») to Cephas, then 
to the Twelve. Then He appeared (é}6)) to more than five hundred 
brethren. . . .” “Then Heappeared (46) to James, then to all the 
Apostles. Last ofall, as unto one born out of due time, He appeared (épOy) 
to me also.” * 

Again, is there any reason for saying that before the seven deacons were 
appointed* “there were rumours of partiality being shown by the eleven 
towards the Aramaic-speaking, brethren,to the neglect of such as were 
Hellenists” ?* On the contrary, the text in Acts clearly implies that the 
rumours were not at all against the Apostles, for it is given to be understood 
that if the Apostles could have spared sufficient time from preaching and 
ministering there would have been no need to look for any others to superin- 
tend the work of charity.” Lastly, Dr. Swete’s view of the Christian doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body fails, I believe, to meet the requirements of 
Catholic faith. By “ resurrection,” he says, ‘‘ we are to understand not resusci- 
tation, as many (he might have said almost all) of the teachers of the ancient 
Churchsupposed, but asS. Paul teaches, the clothing of the spirit with a spiritual 
body.” In explanation of this assertion he refers to his own valuable work, 
Apostles’ Creed. 1 have consulted this, and after a careful study of it and 
of the passage just quoted, am forced to conclude that he denies any real 
resurrection of the body. But the Catholic Church has always held, and 
in the Fourth Council of Lateran has solemnly defined, that “all men shall 
rise with their own bodies, which they now have.” * We may not be able to 
say how exactly this shall take place, nor what precise particles of all the 
matter once associated with it the risen body shall contain, but, at any rate, 
the Catholic doctrine seems to require the body’s resuscitation, and is not 
satisfied by a view which, while denying this, admits that the soul shall 
be clothed with a spiritual body. And, after all, what difficulty is there 
about resuscitation ? Why may not He who fashioned the first man from 
dust and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. quicken again the dust 
of all mankind, and in some way spiritualise it by His transforming touch ? 
What but a resuscitated body can St. Paul mean, when he says : “ It is sown 
in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption. It is sown in dishonour, it shall 
rise in glory. It is sown in weakness, it shall rise in power. It is sown a 
natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body ” ?7 

Notwithstanding these points, to some of which I have felt bound to call 
the Catholic reader’s attention, Dr. Swete’s work is of great value, and well 
calculated to confirm the faith of Christians and help to remove the doubts of 
sceptics. 


J. MacRory. 


»P. 113. 21 Cor. xv. 5-8. *° Acts vi. *P, 114. 5 Acts vi. 1-3. 

* ** Qui omnes (tam reprobi quai electi) cum suis propriis resurgent corporibus, quae 
nune gestant.” Denzing., 356. 

71 Cor. xv. 42-44, 
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St. Pauls Epistles to the Thessalonians. The Greek Text with Introduction 
and Notes. By George Milligan, D.D., Minister of Caputh, Perthshire. 
Macmillan & Co. 1908. 8vo. Pp. cix + 195. Price, 12s. 


Though, the Epistles to the Thessalonians are inferior in dogmatic value 
to many of the other Pauline Epistles, yet they possess an interest of their 
own in the fact that of his existing writings they are probably the first-fruits 
of the great Apostle’s pen. Written on the second Apostolic journey, soon 
after the foundation of the Church of Thessalonica, and within a year or 
two of the time when the Apostle first touched European soil, they can hardly 
be later than 53 A.D., while they probably date from 50-51. Obviously, 
it is interesting to ascertain what were the Apostle’s views at that early 
period on such important questions as the character of Christ’s personalty, 
the reality of His resurrection, the doctrine of Redemption or the certainty 
of the general judgment ; and the Epistles to the Thessalonians place beyond 
all shadow of doubt that on these fundamental questions his views were 
already clear and fixed, needing no time for development or evolution. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Milligan’s work is excellent. No pains 
have been spared to make it, what in my judgment it is, the most complete 
and scholarly commentary on the Epistles to the Thessalonians in the English 
language. No recent literature bearing upon the subject has been neglected, 
and a special feature of the work is the use it makes of the recent Collections 
of Inscriptions and Papyri to illustrate the Apostle’s language from con- 
temporary documents. A full list of the Collections used, with the names 
of their editors, is given in Index III. 

In the commentary, the Greek text followed is that of Westcott and Hort 
according to its latest authoritative revision, but notice has been taken of 
all important variants. The additional notes, of which there are ten, con- 
tain much useful and carefully digested matter, and must have cost the 
author a good deal of labour. The note on St. Paul as a letter-writer, and 
that on the divine names in the Epistles, are particularly interesting, the 
former being enriched with various specimens of Papyrus letters contemporary 
with the Apostle, the latter helping us to realise how fully he accepted Christ’s 
Divinity. The note on the interpretation of 2 Thess. ii 1-12 gives a brief 
historical sketch of opinion on this mysterious passage, and it is amusing to 
learn that in England both Houses of Convocation decreed in 1606 that “ If 
any man shall affirm that the intolerable pride of the Bishop of Rome, for 
the time still being . . . doth not argue him plainly to be the Man of 
Sin, mentioned by the Apostle, he doth greatly err." With such 
blind bigotry, however, our author has no sympathy, and having noted that 
with a few honourable exceptions it was the prevailing view of Protestant 
exegetes, headed, by Luther, for a period of about two hundred years, he 
dismisses it with the remark that it “has nothing to recommend it except 
the ease with which it lends itself to partisan purposes.” 

On the difficult question whether the Apostolic writers believed in the 
near approach of Christ’s second coming, Dr. Milligan writes without 
hesitation. “ Nor can there be any doubt,” he says, “that in common with 
all the other Apostolic writers, St. Paul regards this Parousia as close at hand 
(I. iv. 15), though at the same time he is careful to emphasize that the 
main act regarding it is that it will be unexpected (I. v. 1),” &e.’ It is 
true, some eminent orthodox Catholic scholars have adopted the same 

*P. 169, ? p. LXIX. 
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view, though it is hard to see how it can be reconciled with the pre- 
vailing teaching about inspiration. On I. Thess. v. 12 the author rightly 
holds that only one class of superiors is referred to, and these the “ Pres- 
byters,” but he is very vague as to what he understands by “ Presbyters,” 
whether bishops, priests or merely presiding laymen. An additional note 
on this question might have been expected, and would certainly have been 
desirable. 
I have noticed some misprints and wrong references, but they are not of 
a serious kind. On the whole the work is of very high merit, and I hope 
it will meet with the warm reception that it certainly deserves. 
oJ J. MacRory. 
An Exposition of the Gospel of St. John. By the late William Kelly. Edited, 
with Additions, by E. E. Whitfield. London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 1908. 8vo. Pp. viii + 552. Price, 6s. 


This is a new and improved edition of a work published just ten years ago 
by the late Mr. William Kelly, who, I believe, was a member of the Plymouth 
Brethren. The work contained Mr. Kelly’s own translation of the Greek 
text preferred by him, with critical apparatus. “Each of these,” as Mr. 
Whitfield tells us in his preface, “is reproduced in the new edition, whilst 
the footnotes now record also the voice of the Syriac codex of Sinai among 
the ancient versions, besides the respective readings adopted for their texts 
by Professor B. Weiss (1901) and Professor Blass (1902). Mr. Kelly seems 
to have aimed more at devotional writing than dogmatic exposition, though 





here and there he girds freely and, it must be admitted pretty impartially 


at orthodox Protestantism as well as Catholicism. I do not intend, however, 
to discuss any of the author’s dogmatic positions ; our differences are too 
many and too vast to attempt to settle them in a brief notice of his work. 
It is something to be grateful for that he strenuously defends Christ’s Divinity, 
and maintains the Johannine authorship and the integrity of the Gospel. 

The critical outlook of the work has been greatly extended in the present 
edition, which Mr. Whitfield has enriched with many foot-notes and an appen- 
dix of over sixty closely-printed pages. Both notes and appendix afford 
abundant evidence of the editor’s critical capacity and wide acquaintance 
with the most recent literature of the Johannine question, especially German 
and American. I have noticed, however, that in some instances authors are 
quoted for opinions they do not hold, as, for instance, Professor Bacon, on 
page 483." On the whole, the work has considerable value for those for 
whom it is intended, and certainly the present edition is greatly superior to 
its predecessor. J. MacRory. 





The History of the Papacy in the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. Fredrik Nielsen, 
Bishop of Aarhus, and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Copenhagen. Translated under the direction of Arthur 
James Mason, D.D. Two Vols. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 1906. 


Dr. Nielsen, the author of this work, is probably the most scholarly 
theologian of the Danish Church. His works on Church History are well 


' Of. The Hibbert Journal, Oct., 1907, p. 124. 
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known, and have been translated into many languages. He was formerly 
professor of Church History in the University of Copenhagen, and whilst 
there travelled much in Italy, Germany, France and Belgium. In these 
countries he came into contact with the leading men of the century, and as a 
result his book bears traces of a closer understanding of the inner life and 
workings of the Catholic Church than is usually to be found in the works 
of his co-religionists and countrymen. 

The work has been translated from the Danish under the direction of 
A. J. Mason, Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and the translators 
deserve warm congratulations on the success with which they have accom- 
plished a most difficult task. It is no easy matter to present a Danish work 
in English, a translation which will be a faithful rendering of the original and 
at the same time a simple, pleasing narrative. The translators in this case 
have, however, managed to unite accuracy with a grace of style that is rarely 
to be found in works of the kind. 

The first volume ought rather to be called an introduction to the history of the 
nineteenth century. It deals principally with the Pontificates of Pius VI. and 
Pius VII. In this volume many points of interest are dealt with, such as 
the Abolition of the Jesuits, Febronianism and Jansenism, the French 
Revolution, the Concordat with France, Pius VII. and Napoleon I., the 
Return of Pius VII. to Rome and the closing years of his Pontificate. 

In the second volume the author sketches the history of Leo XII., Pius VIII., 
Gregory XVI., and Pius IX. The main portion of this volume is taken up, 
naturally enough, with the Pontificate of Pius IX. The story of the early 
years of the reign of Pius IX., of the movements towards the union of Italy, 
culminating in the taking of Rome in 1870, of the Syllabus, the Promulga- 
tion of the Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and of the Vatican Council, 
is given at great length. 

Dr. Nielsen writes as a Protestant, but as an educated and broad-minded 
Protestant. With many of his statements and views we have no sympathy ; 
but, having said so much, it is only right to say that rarely have we found a 
non-Catholic writer who has handled such burning questions with less bias 
or prejudice. In all cases he has endeavoured to keep to facts, and in no 
case is he advertently offensive. 

Besides, he usually quotes his authorities, and in this way the reader has 
an opportunity of judging the value of his sources of information, and of 
drawing his own conclusions. This is specially useful in connection with a 
work dealing with the nineteenth century, because, as anyone who has en- 
deavoured to study the history is aware, there is the greatest difficulty 
in finding out the authorities on the different questions which demand a 
solution. 

The book is interesting and valuable, but in many respects it is not history. 
The author in his rambles through Europe came across many of those who 
had taken a part in the struggles which he describes, and apparently he 
embodies in his book all the stories which they were not slow to pour into 
so willing an ear. All the little gossip and back-stairs stories are taken as 
gospel truth. No attempt is made by the author to discriminate between 
what is historical and what is fanciful. As a good specimen of this, we might 
refer to Dr. Nielsen’s treatment of the Vatican Council. It is by no means 
the least interesting chapter of his narrative. We find that the sources of 
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all the little discreditable stories of personal intrigue which serve to give 
his tale such a living interest, are usually Friedrich or Acton or Déllinger or 
Gregorovius or Purcell. The sayings of Baunorr, in his life of Cardinal Pie, 
of Louis Veuillot in L’ Univers, the tittle-tattle of some minor official in 
Rome, are set down as specimensof the views and wishes of those who supported 
Papal infallibility. In this respect Dr. Nielsen’s book reminds us of some 
Middle Age chronicler, such as Villani, where the writer, constantly on the 
move, buttonholing everybody he met for information, quietly sets down 
as history every good yarn to which such an enquirer is usually treated. 
Indeed, so long as we have such a writer as Gerald Barry at home we need 
not travel to Florence to seek a Middle Age counterpart of Dr. Nielson. 

Like Déllinger and Acton and Friedrich, on whom he so implicitly relies 
for his account of the period, the author seems to have got the Jesuits and 
Jesuitism on the brain. All the important developments in Church or 
State for the last three hundred years or so are attributed by one writer or 
other to the Society of St. Ignatius. At one time they are liberal, at another 
conservative, but in all cases they are schemers. It is to be regretted that 
those who most recklessly make such charges are usually the most careless 
in furnishing the proofs. 

The work is brought out in splendid style by the great publishing firm of 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, and the price of the two volumes (378 and 
481 pages) is 24s. net. 

—_—_—_—— James McCarrrey. 


The O’Neills of Ulster : Their History and Genealogy. With Illustrations, &c. 
Three Vols. By Thomas Mathews. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers & Walker. 
1907. Price, 35s. net. 


The author of this work had a splendid subject. The history of the 
O’Neill family can easily supply abundant material for an interesting 
historical memoir. The story of their rise and development and greatness 
and fall is so intimately interwoven with the history of Ireland at its most 
critical periods that it cannot fail to awaken the interest and the sympathy 
of the student. This close connection of the O’Neills with the fortunes of 
Ireland, though in many respects encouraging for the family historian, 
might also prove a danger to him, as it might lead him to embody in his 
volumes much that might well be relegated to the general histories of Ireland. 

The author begins his account of the O’Neills with the arduous account 
of the Milesian invasion in which the ancestors of the O’Neills are said to 
have played such a prominent part. In the second chapter, where he deals 
with Niall of the Nine Hostages, he is on more solid historical ground. The 
first volume traces the story of the O’Neills—of Donal and Fergal, and Nial 
Glunduff and Murkertac and Hugh—down till the year 1166. In Chapter V. 
a popular account of the tribal systems, laws, customs, &c., is given as a 
background for the particular history of the family. 

The second volume deals with the O’Neills-from the English invasion 
till the year 1519. The story of internecine strife during these years, when 
the English garrison maintained itself by the support of Irish divisions and 
Irish treachery, is useful if at times sad reading. The last volume embodies 
the history of the family from 1519 until the expulsion, death, or flight of its 
leading members after the Confederation War. In the Appendix is given the 
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genealogy of the present representative of the family, his Excellency Don 
George O’Neill, of Lisbon, who has assumed the title of “‘ The O’Neill Count of 
Tyrone.” This gentleman, as the representative of the royal family of Ireland, 
has still a deep interest in the history of the country, and has given consider- 
able assistance to the author of these memoirs. 

The author has taken considerable pains in the preparation of these 
volumes, and has given his readers a readable and popular account of the 
O’Neills. On some points, however, we miss evidence of very close re- 
search, while on the other hand there are many chapters in the work which 
might have been better omitted or shortened. The book is well printed, 
and many valuable illustrations are introduced into the different volumes. 
We cannot, however, say that we care much for the shape of the volumes. 
They should have been published in quite a different style. The pages are 
entirely too short, and, as a result, the books, on account of the number 
of pages and the quality of the paper, present anything but an artistic 
appearance. 

JamMEs McCarrrey. 





Praelectiones de Liturgiis Orientalibus habita in Universitate Friburgensi 
Helvetiae, a Maximiliano, Principe Saxoniae. Tom. I.  Friburgi 
Brisgoviae : “Herder. 1907. Price 5M. 


This is a course of lectures given during one semester in the Catholic 
University of Freiburg in Switzerland by Prince Maximilian, who, with the 
permission and hearty approval of the theological faculty of the university, 
proposes to continue for some years to deal in detail with the vast, complex 
and most interesting subject of eastern liturgies. This first instalment of 
his task includes a general introduction to all the Eastern Liturgies, and a 
special study of the apparatus cultus and the ecclesiastical year of the Greek 
rite, which, after the Roman, is the most important and the most wide- 
spread of all liturgies, “ Quod ergo ad territoria et populos spectat, in quibus 
vel apud quos diversae liturgiae regnant, longe inter omnes amplissimum 
campum obtinet liturgia Byzantina vel Graeca. Post liturgiam Romanam 
nulla alia in mundo tot sectatores habet quam liturgia Byzantina.  [Illo 
ritu forsitan centum milliones schismaticorum Deum colunt” (p. 14). His 
treatment of those questions is more descriptive than critical, and on that 
account will be all the more acceptable to the general reader. Written in very 
clear, simple, English-like latin, they carry the reader along from section to 
section in a straight logical path ; while the copious use of marginal notes 
enables one to see at a glance the subject-matter of each paragraph. While 
I found every section of his general introduction interesting, I feel bound 
to make special mention of the very practical and instructive lecture on the 
dogmatic value of the Eastern Liturgies. Here are, writ large, the 
Catholic doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Real Presence, Tran- 
substantiation, the Roman Primacy, and most of all the Cultus Deiparae. 
“Cultus beatae Virginis in oriente est antiquissimus. Omnia festa 
maxima Virginis in oriente ortum sumpserunt, et ideo cultus Marialis omnibus 
orientalibus in succum et sanguinem transivit ” (p. 36). 

While the Schismatic Churches have retained the doctrine of the Real 
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Presence, there is a marked contrast between the growth of devotion to the 
Most Holy Sacrament in the Catholic Church and the way the Eucharist 
is kept for the sick in some of the Eastern Churches. 

“ Among the Schismatics, on the other hand, there is little decency observed 
in the keeping of the Eucharist. They are accustomed to renew the Sacred 
Species once a year for the sick. They reduce the consecrated bread to the 
form of dust, moisten it with some drops of the Sacred Blood . . . and 
then place it in a kind of wooden box (in quadam capsa lignea) which is kept 
over the altar. At Patras, in Achaia, I have seen a Greek priest showing the 
Eucharist as a curiosity to strangers who were visiting his church. He 
opened this box and exposed for them the consecrated bread without making 
any reverences ” (p. 65.) 

The author is of opinion that perhaps those Schismatics regard the 
Eucharist kept in this way more as a relic than as the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ (p. 66.) They differ from the Western Church also in 
the prominence given by them to image-worship. The ikonostasis, not the 
altar, is what most attracts the gaze when one enters a Greek Church. This 
is a wall of rubrically arranged images which shuts off the view of the altar 
and sanctuary. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the classic work (“ opus 
excellentissimum et pretosissimum”) of Nilles, 8.J., on the Calendar, but 
he has not deemed it necessary to authenticate his quotations from this or 
from the other works consulted. I have no doubt that the distinguished 
author has made no statement without being satisfied about its accuracy ; 
still it would be an advantage to many of his readers if references to sources 
of information were as abundant as his marginal notes. An Index rerum 
also would be a very useful addition to a book that deals with such a multi- 
plicity of things as are used in the services of the churches. But the reader 
can afford to forgive an author for those omissions who has so generously 
given his time and energy to the study of a most useful subject, and has been 
willing to include in his audience the great reading public, to many of whom, 
I am sure, those lectures will be as interesting as they must have been to 
the group of students that had the privilege of listening to the Prince 
Professor in the halls of Freiburg University. 

T. P. Gmmartin. 


























Rotes. 


The literature on Modernism—on the main subject and on various side 
issues—grows apace. Out of the mass of periodical literature we shall notice 
below some criticisms in a French review of the opening article in the January 
number of the QUARTERLY. Meanwhile, among brochures that have reached 
us we would call attention to two useful popular expositions of the condemned 
doctrines in their opposition to Catholic faith—Modernism, what it Is and 
why it was Condemned, by C. 8. B. (Sands & Co., 4d.) ; and Old Truths, not 
Modernist Errors, Exposure of Modernism and Vindication of its Condemnation 
by the Pope, by Rev. Father Norbert Jones, C.R.L. (R. & T. Washbourne, 6d.). 
The first is a calm and well-argued indictment of Modernism, suited to the 
capacity of the average reading public, yet not beneath the notice of the 
professional theologian. A specially valuable feature is the list of extracts 
from “ modernist” writings in the Appendix, in which Loisy and Tyrrell 
figure side by side with Sabatier and R. J. Campbell. The usefulness of the 
second pamphlet for controversial purposes (if the author had any such 
purpose in view) is somewhat impaired by the otherwise justifiable strength 
of the denunciatory language often used. 

eo fe ae 

Keeping still to the main subject we would like to say a word or two about 
M. Loisy’s Simple Reéflections sur le Décret du Saint Office (Lamentabili) et sur 
P Encyclique (Pascendi). This volume, for which, it seems, M. Loisy could 
not find a suitable publisher, and which is published “ chez lauteur,” is sad, 
utterly sad, reading for a Catholic. One of his chief purposes seems to be 
to vindicate his exclusive claim to the paternity of most of the propositions 
reprobated in the Syllabus, and to show that the Encyclical is unjust to him 
in mixing up his critico-historical science with the philosophy of M. Blondel 
and the mysticism of Fr. Tyrrell. He protests indeed that some of the con- 
demned propositions are not to be found in his writings, as if it had ever been 
claimed that they were ; but he formally accepts many of them as his own ; 
quibbles over some others; andif he rejects a few, it is not in the least 
because the Pope condemns them, but because they do not approve them- 
selves to his critical judgment. His defiance of authority is formal and abso- 
lute, and the proud, passionless tone of affected scientific detachment (with 
an undertone of arid sarcasm) in which it is expressed, is just as offensive as 
mere vulgar denunciation would be. We wonder would Professor Briggs, of 
New York, who, though not a Catholic, professes to recognise and respect the 
exalted office of Primacy in the Pope, continue after reading this book to 
maintain that the more important propositions in the Syllabus misrepresent 
substantially M. Loisy’s views, and that the Abbé himself may still be regarded 
as a good Catholic (art. on the Encyclical in North American Review, Feb., 
1908). Would he be satisfied, for instance, with the profession of faith that 
*“‘ God is the author of the Bible as He is the architect of St. Peter’s, Rome, 
and of Notre-Dame, Paris” (p. 42)? Would he agree that the miracle of 
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Cana, the curing of the man born blind, the resurrection of Larazus, are “‘ unin- 
telligible, absurd or ridiculous as matters of fact (comme matieére de fait, p. 
53)” ; that “the idea of marking a term for divine revelation is altogether 
mechanical and artificial ” (p. 58) ; that “ the narratives of the birth of Jesus 
in Matthew and Luke are rightly regarded by critics as entirely fictitious ; 
and yet the Church is obliged to consider them as certain, in order to maintain 
her dogma of the virginal conception as a truth of fact . . . a state of 
things very troublesome indeed for the Catholic Church ” (p. 61) ; that “if 
one sets out from the authentic witnesses, there can be no question of infallible 
knowledge, nor indeed of any knowledge at all, 4 propos of Jesus. The light 
(/umiéres) of Christ was in his conscience ; His knowledge (connaissances) was 
that of the popular milieu in which He was born” (pp. 74-5) ; that “it is 
true that the witness of faith does not prove, any more than history proves, 
the material fact which men commonly understand by the resurrection : 
faith witnesses only to the immortal life of Christ ” (p. 80) ; that “the idea 
of such an intervention [of God as historical miracles would imply] appears 
to be philosophically inconceivable ” (p. 150)? These are but a few funda- 
mental points regarding which M. Loisy makes it clear in this book, if it was 
not clear enough already, that he has no longer any claim to be considered 
a Catholic believer. The formal excommunication lately launched against 
him merely ratifies the verdict which the Catholic public had already pro- 
nounced. 
eo fe afe 
Of the “‘ Lendemains d’ Encyclique, par Catholici” (Paris), a copy of which 
we have received, we would only remark that it is a French imitation of the 
notorious Programme of the Modernists published by certain anonymous 
Italians in reply to the Encyclical. This also, of course, is anonymous, and 
may, for all we know, have been written by Jews or Freemasons. 


Be fe fe 
Turning to some side-issues of the Modernist affair we are glad to welcome 
and recommend to our readers two excellent episcopal pamphlets—Cardinal 
Newman and the Encyclical Pascendi, by the Bishop of Limerick (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1s. net) ; and La Liberté intellectuelle aprés ? Encyclique Pascendi, 
Lettre de Mgr. ( Evéque de Beauvais 4 un Déprté (Beauchesne & Cie., Paris, 
0.90 francs). The public is already in possession of the reason why Dr. 
O’Dwyer’s essay has appeared in pamphlet form ; and a great many of our 
readers will have read the pamphlet already. If our notice of it is unavoid- 
ably belated, we may nevertheless be allowed to put on record our opinion 
that, as regards the broad grounds of the Modernist claim to identify Newman 
with the fundamental errors condemned in the Encyclical, it is a convincing 
vindication of the Cardinal, made out on the very lines which we imagine 
he himself, were he alive to-day, would follow in composing a new Apologia. 
The essay deserves a permanent place in the literature of Newmanism. The 
letter of the Bishop of Beauvais is a convincing and persuasive appeal to 
reason and common sense not to confound true liberty of thought with the 
licence of unlimited subjectivism claimed by those whose doctrines are con- 
demned in the Encyclical, and not to allow the real issues that are involved 
to be obscured by the turmoil it has been wilfully sought to create. 
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This note is personal, by the author of the first article in the January 
QuarTERLY. M. Henri Bremond refers three times to my article in foot-notes 
to his own article, ‘‘ Autour de Newman,” in the January Annales de Philo- 
sophie Chrétienne (published on the 15th). He quotes my statement that 
there is “an obvious verbal similarity” between Newman’s theory of pro- 
babilities and proposition XXV. of the Syllabus. This is his own contention, 
while at the same time he agrees with me that Newman’s theory as concretely 
stated, limited and balanced by himself, is not identical with the abstract 
proposition condemned (p. 346). I have nothing to object to in his reference 
to me except the insinuation contained in “ elle-méme”: “ La Irisx T. Q. 
regonnait elle-méme, &c.” On p. 361 he refers to Fr. Toohey, 8.J. (in the 
October, 1907, QUARTERLY), and myself as representing an “ orientation toute 
nouvelle” in Catholic thought—viz., a movement to “ scholasticise ” Newman; 
and having quoted my statement “that I have found myself able to enter 
into and appropriate Newman’s line of thought without doing the least 
violence to my scholastic habits of mind,” he exclaims : “ voila de curieuses 
nouvelles. Des scolastiques d’autrefois parlaient d’un autre ton de la sco- 
lastique ou de Newman. Qui a changé?” I would say that it has never 
occurred to me to scholasticise Newman, in the evidently narrow meaning 
intended by M. Bremond. But at the same time the ultimate and funda- 
mental agreement on this special question, of Newman’s thought with 
scholasticism, as I was taught it and have held it for years, was no news at 
all, much less curious news, to the great body of the readers of the QUARTERLY. 
The Bishop of Limerick, whose essay was noticed above, is an independent 
witness to this fact. 

But it is with M. Bremond’s reference to me in a long note on p. 369 that 
I wish especially to deal. Lest I might appear to be unjust to M. Bremond 
I will reproduce the note in full : “‘ Comme j’achéve de corriger les épreuves de 
cet article, voici paraitre deux nouveaux réquisitoires contre les New- 
manistes francais. Dans la Irish Theol. Quarterly (Jan., 1908), le rédac- 
teur P. J. Toner se débarrasse allégrement des objections de M. Williams 
et du P. Tyrrell, en incriminant ces maudits frangais qui ont fait tout le mal. 
Kantisles (juste ciel !) et rationalistes critiques, c’est nous, parait-il, qui avons 
prété nos propres erreurs au grand cardinal anglais, c’est chez nous que M. 
Williams et le P. Tyrrell (et avant eux, W.G. Ward, Manning, Talbot, le P. 
Harper, &c., &c.) ont étudié Newman! Voila certes des accusations graves 
et qu’un honnéte homme ne peut se permettre qu’ & bon escient. M Toner 
nous a-t-il lus? Il n’y parait pas. Et puis, pourquoi l’Irlande—dont pour 
ma part je ne parlerai jamais qu’avec tendresse—pourquoi |’Irlande vient- 
elle jouer elle aussi & ce petit jeu de cache-cache qui n’est pas aujourd’hui 
la moindre de nos humiliations, chaque nation catholique s’ingéniant 4 prouver 
qu'elle n’a pas été visée par l’encyclique et criant haro sur la nation voisine.” 
Fr. Toohey repeats the same accusation “ mais avec plus de mesure, et un 
certain sentiment des obligations morales de la critique.” 

Be fe fe 

Readers of M. Bremond who have not seen what I wrote—and it would seem to 
be one of the most elementary of those “ moral obligations of criticism,” and one 
which M. Bremond has forgotten to put in practice in his hasty zeal to preach 
them at me, to quote an incriminated author—must imagine that I have been 
guilty of a crime at once enormous and absurd. I beg leave to quote myself : 
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“ Modernists, it is true,” I wrote, “ especially in France, have tried to shield 
themselves behind Newman’s name by presenting their own conclusions 
(borrowed from Kantian philosophy and rationalistic criticism) as legitimate 
deductions from his method and principles.” The three innocent words 
which I have now italicised (they bore no special emphasis originally) are the 
only ones occurring in my article that can have any possible reference to 
the charge of M. Bremond; and the reader will be as much astonished as I myself 
have been to discover so much malignant meaning and so many absurdities 
in them. IfM. Bremond has employed the same licence of imagination ininter- 
preting Newman as in dealing with my three words, I do not see that there 
would be any limit to the liberties he might take with the Cardinal’s name. 
I have not read M. Bremond’s books on Newman; I do not think I need their 
help to understand him. Nor was I thinking of M. Bremond when I wrote those 
three words. I had remembered seeing Newman quoted for the theory of 
development propounded in L’Evangile et ['Eglise, and by less famous 
Modernists in other French writings here and there in recent years ; whereas 
the chief protagonist of Modernism in English not only did not appeal to 
Newman but repudiated him—until after the appearance of the Syllabus 
and Encyclical. That was the fact I had in mind when I wrote the incrimi- 
nated clause, and I fail to see what justification M. Bremond had, outside 
his own consciousness, for assuming that I referred to him and his Newmanist 
friends. I spoke of Modernists as such, not of Newmanites as such—the 
Modernists whose doctrines have been condemned : the identification of the 
two is M. Bremond’s not mine. I was not, indeed, aware until I read this 
article of his that he was so jealous in his claim to an almost exclusive pro- 
prietorship in French Newmanism (see 359 sq.). The reader will see that 
the formidable-looking reductio ad absurdum (if it be not indeed mistaken by 
M. Bremond’s readers for an explicit statement of mine), in which he introduces 
so many names, has not the remotest connexion with anything suggested by 
my words. And by what right does he equivalently say that I have called 
French Newmanites Kantians and rationalistic critics? I might fairly borrow 
his “juste ciel”! Istill maintain that the Modernists, of whom alone I spoke, 
have been borrowers from Kantian philosophy and from rationalistic criticism : 
but I refrained from describing them as Kantians, among other reasons, 
because that term would not accurately describe their philosophy. One may 
borrow from Kant and Kantians without being entitled to be described 
as a Kantian. 

Then M. Bremond accuses me of evading the objections of Fr. Tyrrell and 
Mr. Williams by incriminating himself and his friends, although as a matter 
of fact after those terrible three words, which might have been omitted 
without interfering with my argument at all, I go on to devote a couple of 
pages to Fr. Tyrrell’s objections. He himself speaks of “ honesty” and 
** moral obligations” in the matter : else I should not think of retorting. But 
I ask him, and I ask my readers (who have the evidence for both sides fully 
before them, as readers of the Annales have not), whether it is honest or in 
accordance with the moral duties of criticism to launch accusations in the 
way M. Bremond has done against me. If he should see these notes I would 
ask him whether in the haste of correcting his proofs for the press he was not 
betrayed or misled into misunderstanding me grievously for want of time to 
read me with attention. I reciprocate for France his expression of tenderness 
for Ireland, but for myself I want fair play first of all. 
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In the Ami du Clergé, Mgr. Perriot discusses the question of the infallibility 
of the Encyclical Pascendi Gregis and the decree Lamentabili Sane, and 
arrives at the conclusion that both documents are infallible utterances. 
Speaking of the Encyclical, he says :—“‘ Que lui manque-t-il done pour étre 
une définition ex Cathedra? Rien du cété du Pape: il parle comme pasteur 
et docteur de tous les fidéles, et cela en vertu de sa supréme autorité apostoli- 
que; rien du cété de Pobject: il s’ agit de doctrine en matiére de fori et 
de moeurs ; rien du cété de I’ obligation imposée 4 I’Eglise universelle au 
sujet de la doctrine 4 tenir, ou, ce que logiquement revient au méme, & 
réprouver: |’ absence des clauses spéciales ne pent étre alléguée comme 
preuve que le Pape n’a pas voulu obliger, alors que toute |’ Encyclique 
établit son intention contraire.” These are the only conditions which 
Mgr. Perriot requires for an infallible definition, but how he can reconcile 
his point of view with the fact that the supreme authority at times teaches 
doctrines appertaining to faith or morals, binds the whole Church to accept 
them with internal assent, and yet does not exercise the prerogative of 
infallibility. Such, for example, is the case with arguments put forward 
by a general council in connection with its dogmatic definitions. It is 
difficult to see why the additional condition demanded by Fr. Billot—viz., 
that the Pope must bind the whole Church irrevocably, is not of necessity 
for a definition ex cathedra ; the word definit of the Vatican Council indicates 
the need of this condition. 

At the same time, this condition, as Mgr. Perriot admits, is fulfilled in 
the Encyclical as well as the conditions mentioned by him, as is clear from 
the fact that the Pope condemns the system of modernism as the rendezvous 
of all heresies—“ omnium haereseon conlectum.” A more decisive con- 
demnation it would be hard to find. 


7 \ \/ 
“° “° “9° 


Of the decree Lamentabili Sane, Mgr. Perriot says that its infallible nature 
cannot be easily denied, and he proves this from the presence of the same 
three conditions which, according to him, indicate that the Encyclical is an 
infallible document. Though the decree emanated from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Inquisition it was confirmed in forma specifica by the Pope 
speaking as supreme pastor and teacher; it concerns faith and morals, 
and it binds the Universal Church. This, however, as we have seen, is not 
enough for an infallible utterance ; it is necessary that the decree bind the 
whole Church irrevocably. Mgr. Perriot says that this condition is also 
present because there is a judgment which settles the matter definitively, 
since the Pope decides that the errors are worthy of condemnation, proscribes 
them, and reprobates them :—‘‘ Et ce jugement termine l’affaire d’ une 
maniére définitive; on pourrait auparavant discuter si elles étaient 
soutenables, et on discutait en effet; le Pape décide qu’elles sont condam- 
nables, il les proscrit et les réprouve. La question est tranchée définitive- 
ment sans appel possible.” We cannot help thinking that condemnation, 
proscription, and reprobation, of themselves, do not imply irrevocability 
of judgment, and that more cogent reasons for proclaiming the infallibility 
of the decree Lamentabili Sane must be sought for elsewhere. In so far 
as the decree confirms doctrines already definitely settled, and in so far as 
it is confirmed by the Encyclical Pascendi Gregis, there may be room for 
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talk of an infallible utterance, but it is difficult to see how the decree, taken 
by itself, can be proved to demand from the whole Church an irrevocable 
assent. 

7 ) ? 


“2 “9 “~? 


I Francescani e la Immacolata Ooncezione is an Italian translation 
by Rev. P. A. Molini, 0.8.F., of the French work of Rev. P. Pauwels, 0.8.F. 
The story of the defence of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception by 
the Franciscans is told in a full and interesting manner. Special and 
deserved tribute is paid to Duns Scotus for his part in making the doctrine 
better known, and in placing it on a solid theological foundation. The most 
interesting part of the work is the appendix, in which the Sorbonne Disputa- 
tion of Scotus is maintained to be based on historical fact. 

Rev. F. Bruschelli’s little volume entitled “Su Lo Stato dei Seminari 
delle Minori Diocesi d’ Italia,” published by Desclée, Lefebre e Comp, 
Rome, contains a strong plea for the erection of interdiocesan Seminaries 
in Italy. 

The same firm have published a work of Rev. D. Battzini, called “ La 
Pretesa Essenza del Cristinanesimo dell’ Harnack,” in which the student 
will find a useful criticism of the theories of Renan and Harnack concerning 
the origin of Christianity. 

“* The Causes of Poverty,” by Callaghan McCarthy, B.A., is a careful study 
of worldly goods at the disposal of man, of the influences which help and retard 
the progress of the human race, and of the extent to which retarding influences 
have brought about the state of poverty in which so many people in these 
countries live. Scarcity of productive consumption is the immediate cause 
of poverty; and prevention of evil and unproductive consumption demand 
about two-fifths of the services annually used up in the United Kingdom, 
while productive consumption is confined to the remaining three-fifths. The 
publishers are Messrs. P. 8. King & Son, London, and M. H. Gill & Son, 
Dublin. The price is 2s. net. 


EX 

In the January number of the Fortnightly Review, Dr. A. R. Wallace 
is depressing in his story of the advance which the human race has made in 
moral and intellectual character since its first appearance on this earth. 
“The general idea that our enormous advances in science and command 
over Nature serve as demonstrations of our mental superiority to the men 
of earlier ages is totally unfounded. The evidence of history and of the earliest 
monuments alike go to indicate that our intellectual and moral nature has 
not advanced in any perceptible degree. . . . We have no proof what- 
ever that even the men of the stone age were mentally or morally inferior 
to ourselves. The case of the Pacific Islanders shows that simple arts and 
constructions with the absence of written language affords no proof of 
inferiority ; while the undoubted absence of any selective power of “ survival 
value” adequate to the evolution of the higher intellectual, wsthetic, and 
moral faculties—which we find so fully developed in ancient India, Egypt, 
and Greece—indicates that the very earliest men of whose existence we have 
any certain knowledge must have possessed these faculties.” Evidently 
we must wait a long time yet for historical proof of man’s evolution. 


o 
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The Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, the first number of which was 
published in January of this year, is one of many signs of the stir that has 
been going on in the schools of the great medieval orders—inheritors of 
such splendid traditions of learning. Already the Dominicans, not finding 
in the Revue Thomiste an outlet sufficient for their mental energy, had estab- 
lished the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, which is inter- 
national in character, as is also the Revue Augustinienne, now seven years old, 
conducted by the Augustinian Fathers, and the Revue Benedictine, which has 
reached its twenty-fifth year. All are quarterly periodicals, dealing, except the 
Archivum Franciscanum, with ecclesiastical learning generally, but each 
taking its prevailing tone from the branch which may be said to have become 
a specialty of the order to which its conductors belong. From Benedictines 
one naturally expects learning, criticism, archeology; whilst just as 
naturally one expects philosophy and systematic theology from Dominicans 
and Augustinians. Even these, however, have taken the impress of the time, 
and deal very largely in history, giving good promise of what may be expected 
when the schools of the great religious orders have got well into the new 
stride. History, whether of the Church or of philosophy and theology, as 
well as criticism of sources, may now be considered safe. 

The new Franciscan Quarterly is limited in scope, dealing only with the 
history of, and traditions and documents relating to, the different branches 
of the Order of St. Francis: its purpose is to resume and continue the work 
begun by Wadding. Franciscan studies have become a fashion among 
certain non-Catholics who, the friars think, are not always imbued with the 
spirit best qualified to interpret the documents and traditions of the Seraphic 
Order. ‘“ Nostrum itaque est,” writes the Minister-General, “ felici 
aemulatione cum illis contendere, ut demum, quantum fieri potest, veritas 
historica plena in luce resplendeat.”” The periodical has six departments : 
discussions, documents, description of Franciscan codices and old printed 
books, bibliography (new books on matters Franciscan), and chronicle. 
It will be published every three months, as a rule, in numbers of about 150 
pages; the language will be Latin, preferably ; so, however, that, except 
in the third of the departments already mentioned, French and Italian may 
be used; and even German, English, and Spanish in the discussions. The 
annual subscription is (for those who live outside Italy) 14 lire. 

Anthropos, an International Review of Ethnology and Linguistics, another 
high-class Catholic journal, all the more needed as it is the only one of its 
kind, is published by the firm of Zaunrith, of Salzburg, to the order of the 
Austrian Leo-Gesellschaft, supported by the German Gérres-Gesellschaft, 
and is edited by Fr. P. W. Schmidt, 8.V.D. Its object is to collect from 
Catholic missionaries scattered everywhere through uncivilised countries 
accurate information as to the racial, social, linguistic, and religious charac- 
teristics of the peoples among whom they work. Those who have read, 
however cursorily, any modern work on Anthropology or on the Comparative 
History of Religions, will not require to be convinced of the need of this 
review. Statements of fact, of the greatest significance, and of a tendency 
hostile to revealed religion, are made with lightness and ease on very flimsy 
evidence. No body of men can be in a position to krow the inner minds of 
uncivilised peoples better than the Catholic missionaries, whose testimony is 
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now being collected and published by the conductors of Anthropos. Articles 
and reviews are published in either French, German, English, Italian, or 
Spanish. Miscellanea—notes of interest to missionaries—are published in 
both French and German. The camera supplies excellent illustrations. 
Anthropos is now in its third year ; the two numbers that have appeared in 
1908 contain, among other interesting communications, an article by the 
Editor, of special value to theologians, on “‘ Les origines de l’idée de Dieu 
dans les systémes modernes de l’histoire comparée des religions.” Anthropos 
should have a great future before it. The address of the Administration is : 
Médling, Lower Austria. 
fo fe fe 

The new year saw the publication of the first number of another periodical, 
The Irish Church Quarterly, which, as it is edited by the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity School of Trinity College, may be 
relied upon to present us with what is best in the thoughts of Irish 
Protestantism. The contents of the first number may be found in our sum- 
mary of “ Theological Articles in the Reviews” (p. 270). The articles have 
no very close bearing on theological science, except that by Dean Bernard, 

n St. John, which is conservative ; and that on “ Rome and Modernism,” 
which we regret to have to classify as belonging to the usual type of Protestant 
writing on that subject. What does Mr. Price really complain of ? That 
Christian clergymen are censured for teaching that the Resurrection of Christ 
is not a truth of history ; that the revelation contained in the Bible does not 
come to the Christian soul from without, but is made what it is by the sub- 
jective faith of the believer. Would these doctrines be tolerated if taught 
in the Divinity School of Trinity College ? 

They talk of deletion and espionage: but are there no reports made to the 
Synod? And how long would it take to delete a clergyman who should 
teach, let us say, the Real Presence, or even set up a crucifix and a pair of 
candlesticks on the Communion table? What is all the row about in the 
Anglican establishment ; and is there no espionage on the Ritualists—no 
threats of deletion ? How can a religious community of any kind, or even a 
political party, subsist, except by excommunicating those who will not 
accept fundamental principles ? And surely it is for the society or the party 
itself to say what these are. 

But the Papal encyclical is uncharitable ; it imputes motives, and is not 
quite polite? There was One who spoke of certain people as a brood of 
vipers and whited sepulchres; who must, therefore, have been very un- 
charitable and rude. St. Paul, too, needed a lesson in this respect, as, 
indeed, all the Fathers, who, of course, were imbued with the theological 
spirit and lacked the fine sense of religion which characterises the modern 
university man. The Pope judges of expressed intentions and not of the 
ultimate motives ; and believing as he does that certain truths have been re- 
vealed by God, and that institutions which are openly threatened, are of divine 
origin, he has dared to say that he thinks it objectively wicked to repudiate 
or subvert them. In this very article in which he is lectured on charity 
and good manners, the Latin countries are represented as “ abounding in 
ignorance, superstition, and idolatry.” What Phariseeism it all is. 

Surely Mr. Price should see that whatever else the claims of the Modernists 
may be, their “ work as apologists” never “brought them into contact 
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with the masses’ ; and that if it were ever to succeed in doing so, the contact 
would be broken very soon, the masses not being likely to be satisfied for 
long with any merely subjective religion. There are worse enemies than the 
Papacy abroad, if Protestant writers would but open their eyes. And to be 
told that the Holy See never “shows concern for any object not purely 
selfish ”—in an article which makes use of the Encyclical to oppose the founda- 
tion of a university for Catholics, of course out of pure love of science, and 
not for any selfish motive of safeguarding Trinity College and the interests 
of Protestantism in Ireland. The Pope is lectured, too, for holding “‘ theology 
to be identical, necessarily, with religion ” ; this, though it is he who stands up 
for the teaching of St. Thomas. 

Even Mr. Price, however, sees a glimmer of the light. ‘“‘ Is Christianity,” 
he writes, in conclusion, “a dynamic or merely a static force?” Is there 
anything permanent in the religion of Christ, even the idea of God, that may 
not succumb in the evolution process? “That, roughly, is the question 
at issue, and it is a question which, under various guises, the reformed com- 
munions also are being calledon toface.” Havethey nottheir new theology, the 
advocates of which are as much opposed as any Modernist to the “standards 
and formularies” of the Protestant communions, which “are as purely 
external and arbitrary as any Papal definition?” There must and will be 
excommunications—deletions—in those Protestant communions also, 
provided their rulers have but a little of the religion, even though they may 
not share the theology, of Pius X. 

Be fe “ 

The Séminaire Historique of the Univ ersity of Louvain has published as 
a separate pamphlet its tenth Annual Report on the papers presented during 
the academic year, 1906-1907 (Louvain: Joseph van Linthout). The 
document, of seventy closely-printed pages, is a revelation as to the quantity 
and the quality of the work that is being done in Louvain in the department 
of history. In the Séminaire there are three sections: (1) Conférences 
historique, 4 Ja Faculté de Théologie ; (2) Travaux pratiques sur les institu- 
tions du moyen age, & la Faculté de Philosphie et Lettres ; and (3) Exercises 
critiques sur les sources, & la Faculté de Théologie. There is a distinct report 
on the papers presented in each of the sections, giving a careful analysis 
or résumé of the most important, with a list of the works which the writer 
made use of. The entire report is of great interest, as showing the trend 
of thought in the higher Catholic schools. The writers of the papers are 
nearly all clergymen; most of them abbés, but a few members of religious 
orders ; not quite half of them are reading a post-graduate course. 


7 7 7 
“° “~ °° 


Original Virtue and other Short Studies, by the Rev. §. Levy, M.A., is largely 
a reprint of occasional papers contributed to the Jewish Quarterly Review 
and the Jewish Chronicle, and other periodicals. The essays deal with 
interesting points of J ewish theology, history, literature, and liturgy. The 
author is a Jew, and naturally treats his subjects from a Jewish standpoint, 
and in a manner chiefly interesting to Jews. The article “ Is there a Jewish 
Literature ?” is well worth reading for the clear exposition it gives of the 
real test of a literature. The author holds strongly to the view that language 
is the basis of literature, and the sole criterion of what should be included 
in any literature. “ Hebrew language is the basis of Hebrew literature” 
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(p. 69). “I maintain that the use of the Hebrew language is the sole 
criterion of what should or should not be regarded as Hebrew literature ” 
(p. 72). Hence since there is no such thing as a Jewish language, neither 
is there a Jewish literature. There is a Hebrew literature, because there is a 
Hebrew language. Irish Irelanders, and all those who insist on excluding 
from Irish literature works in English written by Irishmen, will find their 
position ably defended in this and the following article :—“ What is Jewish 
literature ?” Other short studies that will repay perusal are “‘ Maimonides— 
Seven Centuries After,” “‘ The Charm of the Seder (Passover),” “‘ The Seventh 
New Moon.” The writer of this note found the articles on “ Original Virtue ” 
and “ Jewish Conceptions of Original Sin,” to which the author seems to 
attach greatest importance, the most uninteresting and unsatisfactory in 
the little volume. The author has certainly not grasped the Catholic notion 
of original sin. The book is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
and can be bought for 3s. 6d. net. 


A 7 \/ 
“9 “9 “° 


We have received for review from Mr. Murray a book entitled The Spiritual 
Return of Christ within the Church, by Richard De Bary. We are told in the 
publisher’s note that the book is an adventure in Christian Mysticism, bearing 
marks of close kinship with the Theologia Germanica, but distinguished from 
it by the scientific basis of its metaphysics. And further on in the same note 
we learn that “the book is an attempt, very rare in modern theology, to 
establish the vital connection of human experience and the world-process, 
as both of them are expressions of the Word or Eternal Reason of God. Though 
the appeal is made to experience and history, yet Realism is so extended 
into conceptions of the Spirit World as to meet the Hegelian identification of 
thought and things.” 

This description, obscure enough in itself, prepares one for obscurity and 
haziness in the pages that follow. For an author who undertakes to combine 
in his own person the functions of a prophet, a mystic, a theist, and a Hegelian 
philosopher, identifying thought and things, cannot reasonably hope that his 
readers will penetrate the depths of his thought. But though anticipating 
obscure thinking, we confess we were not prepared to find the book so utterly 
unreadable. The writer of this note made two gallant attempts to read the 
book through and to understand it, but each time he was driven back by 
the dense clouds of what he must reluctantly call unintelligible ravings and 
unadulterated nonsense that arose from almost every page. One soon grows 
wearied in attempting to read sense into statements like these :—“ Belief in 
God is belief in the style of God—that is, in Life’s lifelike ways of life, and 
in Life’s lifelike leading unto Life, in all the Universe” (p. 5). “ Every 
atomic whirl of ‘ electronic ’ sub-whirls and every nebula of stars . . . are 
related to personality; and are themselves incipient personality ; because 
personality is the spiritual ingathering of the movements of the world by a 
divine increase or simplification into an initial state of repose” (p. 10). 
“ Personality is native to the spheres, because in the proper architectural 
movement of personality, all the movement and the music of the spheres are, 
in a certain mathematical exactitude of manner, reproduced” (p. 10). 
*“* Music is the personal melody and harmony in every two islets of being in 
the great ethereal sea, in so far as they are strung together in the great Psaltery 
of the Word of God” (p. 31). “ Perfect personality is a model form of 
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living movement in perfects implicity, reverberating its Past in its Present, 
and hence without a Past, and forelaying its Future, and hence without a 
Future, but holding all things in a substantial Now” (p. 39). “ Christ’s 
divine Personality was this model divine movement towards Rest in the 
Universe and in Human History ” (p. 40). These are but a few samples, 
selected at random, of the author’s mode of eapressing himself; they could 
be multiplied indefinitely. The price of the book is 5s. net. 
Bo fe of 

Messrs. Longman & Co. are about to publish for the Alcuin Club two 
volumes of Ecclesiastical Visitation Documents of the Reformation. Vol. I. 
is nearly ready, Vol. II. is in progress. They are being edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by W. H. Frere, M.A., and W. M. Kennedy, M.A. All the 
visitation articles and injunctions for both dioceses and cathedrals are being 
collected ; the documents are being carefully printed; the notes are full, 
and the illustrations drawn from contemporary sources. Only a limited 
number of copies will be issued ; the two volumes will be sold in sets only. 
Price of the set, 30s. 

The same firm have just issued a 6d. (net) edition of the Abbé Fouard’s 
The Christ the Son of Ged. It is a volume of 250 closely but clearly printed 
pages, with a map of Palestine on the second page of the paper cover. The 
book is a marvel of cheapness. It is to be hoped that the rev. clergy wil 
recommend it to their flocks; no better reading could possibly be found.l 
It is published in Dublin by Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son. 

They have published also a cheap popular edition of the well-known 
work of Father Gerard, The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. We are 
very glad to see that at a time when so much cheap rationalist literature is 
being put upon the market something of the same kind is being attempted by 
the other side. Father Gerard’s book can be recommended as a safe 
antidote against the wild themes of the agnostic and evolutionist school. 
The price is only 6d. 

fe fe ef 

A Chapter of Irish Church History, being Some Personal Recollections of 
Life and Service in the Church of Ireland (Dublin, Church of Ireland Publishing 
Co., 1907, price 1s.), is the title of a very readable booklet (pp. 104) by the 
Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, of Mitchelstown, Co. Cork. Its interest is 
primarily for members of his own Communion, several of the sketches dealing 
with men whom the Canon has known, and who have figured prominently in 
the local or national life of the Protestant Church of Ireland before and since 
the Disestablishment ; but Irish readers generally, Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, will find much that is of common national interest in the Canon’s recol- 
lections and experiences in connexion, for instance, with the Fenian Rising 
and later political troubles ; and priests will find some interesting information 
regarding the theological, ritual, and governmental life of the Church of their 
separated brethren. We would direct attention to Canon Moore’s testimony 
(p. 31) that his own “ experience, as an Ulsterman who has spent all his 


clerical life in Munster, is one of unvarying kindness and civility from the 
[Catholic] people.” 


\/ o, \/ 
“9 “° “2 


Deasata an Atop Tiobd610 MaitiG o Lairh Sean Ui Ceattaig. With 
preface‘ by FatherAugustine. Messrs. M, H. Gill &Son, Ltd. Price, paper, 6d. ; 
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cloth, 1s. Mr. O’Kelly is already well known to Gaelic Leaguers as the 
author of a very readable Irish book Opian Doiprhe, in which he gives a very 
clear and accurate account of the Irish monarch. In the present volume he 
gives us a sketch of another Irishman who wielded an immense influence on 
the history of his country—namely, Father Matthew. The thirteen chapters 
of the book have already appeared in the columns of the Irish People, but in 
giving them to the public in their present form Mr. O’Kelly has done a great 
service to the Gaelic as well as to the temperance revival. We heartily 
recommend the book to the study of the young priests who are anxious to 
promote these movements. 
fo fe afe 
Messrs. Herder (Freiburg, im Br. and St. Louis) have favoured us with a 
copy of a recently published work—Handbook of Ceremonies for Priests and 
Seminarists, by John Baptist Miiller, translated from the German by Rev. A. 
Gauss, and edited by Rev. W. Fanning, Professor of Liturgy, St. Louis. It 
is a volume of 256 pages, 12mo, bound in cloth, and the price is four shillings. 
The first part of the work deals with ‘“ The Mass in General,” but more 
especially with the rules concerning the changeable parts of the Mass— 
e.g., Gloria, Orationes, Credo, &c.—as well as with the rules in relation to a 
Votive Mass, Masses for the Dead, &c. Chapter II. is taken up with the Rubrics 
of the High Mass, with the duties of the different ministers engaged, with 
the rules for the different kinds of High Masses—e.g., Coram Sanctissimo, 
Missa Cantata, Solemn Requiem Mass. Part II. deals with Evening Devo- 
tions—Vespers, Compline and Benediction; Part III. with particular 
functions during the ecclesiastical year—e.g., Blessing of Candles, Ashes, Palm, 
Tenebrw, Holy Thursday, Good Friday. The last portion of the work is 
taken up with the Rubrics of Baptism, Communion, Confession, Extreme 
Unction, Nuptial Blessings, &c. The value of the work is much enhanced by 
a very complete index. We can recommend it as a useful and safe 
compilation. 


*, 


, 
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ef 
From the same firm (Herder, St. Louis) we have received a very curious 
volume, entitled Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, by C. P. O'Leary. It is 
a collection of these pithy sayings embodying some well-known truths which 
are to be met with in the literature and every-day life of the people of every 
country. The author has made a very complete collection, from which all 
that is rough or offensive has been carefully excluded. The sayings are arranged 
in alphabetical form. We can recommend the book to all who are nterested 
in this field of literature. But for ourselves we must confess that we should 
rather see in the hands of an Irish priest or layman such a collection of proverbs 
as is contained in the recently published work Seanfocta Utavd by Henry 
Morris (Dublin: Connpad ua Saeditse. Messrs. Gill & Son, Ltd.). 
eo fe fe 
Messrs. Washbourne have kindly sent us a copy of a work written by Rev. 
W. Canon Fleming, Rector of St. Mary’s, Moorfields, London, entitled 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, St. Patrick's Native Town. Canon Fleming maintains the 
view which was often put forward that St. Patrick was born at the present 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. We have no sympathy with such a view, though we 
admit that_some rather strong arguments can be brought forward to support 
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it. Canon Fleming has made the most of his materials, and he has given us 
a booklet which, if not convincing, is always interesting and agreeable. 
OX 

We have received the fourth number of the Journal of the County Louth 
Archeological Association, established in 1903. Though the youngest of the 
Irish Archeological Societies, the Louth Society has already done much 
valuable work, and its journal may well be reckoned amongst the best of such 
Irish publications. The present number maintains the high standard attained 
by the preceding ones. The opening paper, “‘ Notes on the Feena of Erin,” 
is from the pen of Lord Walter Fitzgerald. Very interesting papers are 
contributed by Rev. N. Lawless, P.P., Henry Morris, Charles Laverty (“ The 
old name of Castleblayney ”’), Joseph Dolan, M.A., and H.G. Tempest. For 
ourselves, we read with special interest the articles by R. T. Gogarty, Termon- 
feckin, on “ The Burial Place of St. Fanchea,” as well as that contributed by 
L. Murray, Maynooth, on “‘ The Past Norman Monasteries of Louth.” We 
think that Father Gogarty has made out a good case ‘for the identification of 
Killaine Church, the burial place of St. Fanchea, with Kilslatery in Termon- 
feckin. fo fe af 

Christologie, par M. Lepin (Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne & C**), is a very 
useful commentary of 116 pages on the propositions XXVII.-XXXVIII. 
condemned in the Decree Lamentabili. These propositions contain various 
errors in reference to Jesus Christ, His Messiahship, His Divinity, the extent 
of His knowledge and of His consciousness, the fact of His glorious resurrection, 
and the redemptory character of His death. Most of the views condemned 
are taken almost verbatim from works of M. Loisy. M. Lepin explains the 
sense of the propositions and justifies their condemnation. The price of the 
little work is 1.25 fr. 

Bo fe fe 

From Benziger Brothers comes a work, The Education of our Girls, by Rev. 
Thos. E. Shields, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology in the Catholic 
University of America. It bears the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of New 
York, and has the advantage of a preface from the pen of Cardinal Gibbons. 
A fair idea of the views of the author will be conveyed by a single paragraph 
of His Eminence. ‘‘ The conclusion reached in this volume,” he writes, “is 
plainly in favour of the higher education of women; but it is also higher 
education for women. In keeping with the principle that all education must 
consider not only the knowledge to be provided, but also and primarily the 
needs and capacity of the developing mind, it is here claimed that woman can 
be most fully and most naturally educated only in a school or college for 
women. The alleged advantages of co-education are more than outweighed 
by its disadvantages. As is well known, serious objection has been urged 
by recent authorities against the practice of teaching both sexes the same 
subjects by the same methods in the same institution. This argument is 
presented here in a manner at once forceful and intelligible; and it is 
strengthened by considerations which the Catholic parent and teacher will 
be the first to appreciate.” A few pages farther on His Eminence says : 
“Indeed, it is becoming more and more evident that women with a religious 
vocation and the scientific training which only the university can give are 
the ideal teachers for our Catholic girls.” We wish this work a good circula- 
tion ; its principles are sound, and it is written in a bright and pleasing style. 
It contains 299 pages, 12mo, and costs one dollar. 
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Inish EcciestasticaL Recorp. Jan., 1908.—J. McCaffrey, D.Ph., 
S.T.L., ‘The Church in 1907.’ J. Kelleher, S.T.L., ‘A Primary Civic 
Duty.” Tomas Ua Nuallain, M.A., ‘Sources of Irish History.’ J. 
O’Shaughnessy, ‘ The Continuity Theory.’ D. Coghlan, D.D., ‘ The Decree 
“Lamentibili Sane Exitu” and Modernism—III.’ Feb.—P. Boylan, 
M.A., ‘ The New Aramaic Papyri from Egypt.’ J. Kelleher, S.T.L., ‘Some 
Present-day Anomalies of Representative Government.’ J. Hassan, ‘ The 
Hymns of the Breviary.’ H. D. L., ‘ Dialogues on Scriptural Subjects : 
“The Pentateuch—VII.”’ A Layman, ‘ The Return of the Benedictines 
to Ireland.’ R. Walsh, 0.P., ‘Solomon’s Temple: Its History and Struc- 
ture.’ J. Hannon, B.A., ‘A Way Out for France.’ M. Hogan, S.J., ‘ The 
Psychology of Lord Bacon.’ March—E, J. Cullen, C.M., ‘ The Scriptures 
for the People.’ T. P. Gilmartin, D.D., ‘The Structure of the Roman 
Canon.’ T. M‘Geoy, ‘A Plea for the C. Y. M. 8.’ J. Boland, ‘ The First 
Hymn of the Nativity.. Tomas Ua Nuallain, M.A., ‘Sources of Irish 


History.’ Notes and Queries: Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy, Documents, 
Notices of Books. 


Tae Catnotic Wortp. Jan., 1907.—E. A, Gilligan, ‘ A Crusade of the 
Catechism.’ J. Dunn, Ph.D., ‘ A Legendary Life of St. Patrick.’ C. Clifford, 
‘The Obediences of Catholicism.’ ‘The Encyclical on Modernism—lI. 
J. F. Mooney, V.G., “ The Rights of the Supreme Pontiff”; II. T. F. 
Burke, C.S.P., “ The Errors Condemned.” ’ Feb.—J. A. Ryan, D.D., ‘ The 
Cost of Christian Living.” G. E. Anstruther, ‘The “ Ransomers”: A 
Catholic Forward Movement.’ ‘ The Encyclical on Modernism :—I. G. M. 
Searle, C.S.P., ‘‘ Mr. Charles Johnston on Modernism”; II. J. W. Daily, 
C.S.S.R., “ The Causes of Modernism.” ’ March—W. H. Kent, 0.S.C., 


‘Liberalism and Faith.’ M. Hogan, S.J., ‘ Lord Bacon’s Charges against 
Scholastic Philosophy.’ 


Revista Storico-Critica DELLE Scienze TEOLOGICHE. Decembre, 
1907.—U. Mannucci, ‘Su le recenti teorie circa l’evolutione storica dei 
Sacramenti.’ A. Munoz, ‘ Origini e svolgimento dell’ arte cristiana nei 
primi secoli, secondo gli studi recenti.’ N. Turchi, ‘ Bollettino di Storia 
delle Religioni.” Gennaio, 1908.—U. Mannucci, ‘Su le recenti teorie circa 
Pevoluzione storica dei Sacramenti.’ A. Munos, ‘ Origini e svolgimento 
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dell’ arte cristiana nei primi secoli, secondo gli studi recenti.’ L. Chiesa, 
‘Il parallelismo psicofisico e le sue interpretazioni nelle diverse scuole 
filosofiche.’ G. Bonaccorsl, ‘ Matt. xiii. 52.’ E. Buonajuti, ‘ Bollettino di 
Storia Ecclesiastica.” Febbraio. V. Ermoni, ‘ La teologia di s. Paolo.’ 
E. Buonajuti, ‘ Attraverso |’Epistolario di s. Basilio.” D. B. Stakemeier, 
‘Un nuovo contributo allo studio critico del Pentateuco.’ E. B., 
‘Giovanni Ecoto in un commento Boeziano recentemente edito.’ F. Mari, 
‘ Bolletino Biblico—Nuovo Testamento.’ 


THe Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. Jan., 1908.—E. Russell, ‘ John 
Knox as a Statesman.’ J. Oscar Boyd, ‘ Ezekiel and the Modern Dating of 
the Pentateuch.’ C. Wistar Hodge, ‘The Idea of Dogmatic Theology.’ 
L. M. Sweet, ‘ Heathen Wonder Births and the Birth of Christ.’ 


BisLiscHe ZetTscuriFt. Sechster Jahrgang.—Estes Heft. P. J. Hon- 
theim, S.J., ‘ Studien zu Ct (Cant.) 2 8—3, 5.’ P. F. Zorell, S.J., ‘ Zu Thrs. 
(Lament.) I.’ Prof. Dr. Hermann Muller, ‘Zu den neutestamentlichen 
Papyrusfragmenten.’ Dr. A. Steinmann, ‘Jerusalem und Antiochien. 
Zwei bedentungsvolle Tage in der alten Kirche.’ Besprechungen. Biblio- 
graphische Notizen. Mitteilungen und Nachrichten. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FuND QUARTERLY STATEMENT. Jan., 1908.— 
* Notes and News.’ R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ Sixteenth Quarterly Report on the 
Excavation of Gezer. With Illustrations.’ ‘Communications on the 
“* Zodiac-Tablet ” from Gezer.’ Rev. Caleb Hauser, ‘ Notes on the Geography 
of Palestine.’ Notes and Queries. 


Tue Exposirory Times. Feb., 1908.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition ”: 
Rev. J. Kelman, D.D., ‘Christian Unity.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology.’ 
Prof. the Rev. W. W. Holdsworth, M.A., ‘ The Life of Faith.’ Rev. D. 
Macfadyen, M.A., ‘Social Theories and the Teaching of Jesus.’ 
Literature. Contributions and Comments. In the Study. March, 
1908.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition’: Rev. W. C. Allen, M.A., ‘ Keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev. A. H. Joyce, 
D.D, ‘The Archeology of the Book of Genesis.’ Rev. J. W. Youngson, 
D.D., ‘ The Discovery of the Gospel of Barnabas.’ ‘Literature.’ Rev. D. 
Macfadyen, M.A., ‘ Social Theories and the Teaching of Jesus.’ Contribu- 
tions and Comments. In the Study. 


Tue New York Review. Sept.—Oct., Nov.-Dec., 1907.—Cecil Delisle 
Burns, ‘ The Catholicising of Philosophy.’ M. J. Lagrange, 0.P., ‘ The Jewish 
Military Colony of Elephantine under the Persians.’ Charles Plater, S.J., 
‘A Starting Point in Ethics.’ Francesco Mari, D.D., ‘ Assyro-Babylonian 
Elements in the Biblical Accounts of the Fall.’ ‘ Encyclical “ Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis.”’ Thos. J. Gerrard, ‘ Divine Personality.’ David Barry, 
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‘The True Function of Experience in Belief.’ A. Roussel, D.D., ‘ A Study 
in Buddhism I.’ Fras. P. Duffy, D.D., ‘ The Current Science—Philosophy.’ 
Gabriel Dussani, D.D., ‘ The Virgin Birth of Christ and Modern Criticism.’ 
‘On the Syllabus of Pius X.’ Francis E. Gigot, D.D., ‘On the Synoptic 
Gospels.’ Notes and Reviews. 


Tue Catnoric University Buuuetin. Feb., 1908.—William F. Brown, 
‘Elementary Education in England and Wales.’ John A. Ryan, ‘ Catholic 
Social Activity in Europe.’ Book Reviews. Roman Documents (The 
Catholic University). University Chronicle. 


Tue Hissert Journat. Jan., 1908.—Rev. George Tyrrell, ‘The Prospects 
of Modernism.’ Rev. J. Gerard, S.J., ‘ The Papal Encyclical from a Catholic’s 
Point of View.’ Rev. L. H. Schwab, ‘ The Papacy in its Relation to American 
Ideals.’ The Bishop of Carlisle, ‘The Catholic Church: What is it?’ 
Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘The Immortality of the Soul.’ Professor Muirhead, 
‘Religion a Necessary Constituent in all Education.” Rev. W. Adams 
Brown, D.D., ‘The Reasonableness of Christian Faith.’ Discussions. 
Reviews. Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


Revve Brsiigve INTERNATIONALE. Jan., 1908.—R. P. A. Durand, 
* Les fréres du Seigneur.’ R. P. Lagrange, ‘ Le régne de Dieu dans |’ Ancien 
Testament.’ R. P. Dhorme, ‘ L’élégie de David sur Saiil et Jonathan. 
*Mélanges.—R. P. Dom. De Bruyne, ‘ Une Concordance biblique d’origine 
pélagienne.’ M. Lepin, ‘A propos de l’origine du quatriéme évangile ’ 
[A trenchant reply to P. Ladeuze]. R. P. Lagrange, ‘ La revision de la 
Vulgate.’ Chronique. Recensions. Bulletin. 


Tue CuurcH QuaRTERLY Review. Jan., 1908.—I. The Bishop of St. 
Alban’s, ‘The Lambeth Conference and the Pan-Anglican Congress’ ; 
II. ‘ The Law of the Church and the Law of the State.’ [We cannot con- 
ceive how it can be anything but wrong, as well as “ disloyal,” for a minister 
of the Church to violate the law of the Society of which he is a member— 
by celebrating marriage with a deceased wife’s sister]; III. A. W. Ward 
‘A New Edition of Evelyn’s Diary.’ W.S. Edwards Rees, ‘ Education and 
Crime.’ [In favour of denominational religious education: based on 
statistics.) A. H. Cruikshank, ‘Schools of Hellas VI.’ J. G. Simpson, 
‘Methodism and Reunion.’ [Account of the Schisms among Methodists 
and criticism of the sect as a whole.] H. Egerton, ‘ Socialism and Reform.’ 
[Essay in criticism of the conceptions that are fundamental in Socialism, 
and in re-statement of others which seem preferably alternative.] VIIL., 
‘The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century.’ [Review of Bishop Nielson’s 
Book: sympathetic towards the Holy See.}] W. A. Spooner, ‘ Oxford 
University Reform: Is a Commission Necessary ?’ Short Notices. 
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Revue AvuGUSTINIENNE. February, 1908.—V. De P. Bailly, ‘ Un jubilé : 
L’érede Lourdes.’ [An account of the origin and organisation of the national 
pilgrimage to Lourdes.] Seraphim Photin, ‘ La théologie de Saint Paul, 
genése de la pensée de Saint Paul.’ Aurélius Unterleidner, ‘ Controverse 
thomiste : L’effet immédiat des sacraments.’ [A review of R. P. Hugon’s 
work, ‘ La causalité instrumentale en théologie,’ in which the hypothesis 
put forward by the author to explain St. Thomas’ teaching on the causality 
of the sacraments is criticised.] Roch de Chefdebien, ‘ Note critique : Les 
sources de l’histoire posthume de Saint Thomas d’Aquin.’ Bulletin d’apolo- 
gétique. Bulletin liturgique. Le movement religieux en Angleterre. 
March.—Maurice Blond, ‘ Oeuvres de Sainte Térése. Les différents traduc- 
tions francgaises.’ Jean D’Eligny. ‘La bénédiction de la fin de la messe.’ 
A. Spilger, ‘Le Mouvement Moderniste en Allemagne.’ 


RevvE DE THfoLoGIE ET DE PuiLosopHiz. Jan.-Feb., 1908.—Henri 
Secretan, ‘ Nos Catéchismes.’ Charles Burnier, ‘La Morale de Sénéque et 
le néo-Stoicisme.’ Maurice Neeser, ‘ L’expression logique de |’expérience 
religieuse.’ [Etude critique sur la Théologie de l’évolution et de la théologie 
traditionnelle. } 


RevvE ves Sciences PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES.—R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., ‘ Intellectualisme et Liberté chez Saint Thomas.’ 
[Continues the examinations of the Thomistic doctrine of liberty.] M. 
Heitz, ‘La Philsophie et la Foi chez les disciples d’Abélard.’ A. Gardeil, 
O.P., ‘ La notion du lieu théologique.’ [Pleads for a return to the ideas of 
Melchior Cano.} A. Cauchie, ‘Les Assemblées du Clergé de France sous 
PAncien Régime. Bulletin de Philosophie. Bulletin de théologie biblique. 


Revue pv’ Huistorst Eccifsiastiqgue. Janvier.—E. Tobae, ‘La 
dixacorivn Geod dans Saint Paul.’ Franz Cumont, ‘ Une inscription 
Manichéenne de Salone. R. P. Gougand, 0.S.B., ‘L’ cuvre des Scotti 
dans l’Europe continentale (fin VI.-fin XI. siécles) & suivre.’ A. Fierens, 
‘La question franciscaine. Le MS., II. 2326 de la Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique. T. Heitz, ‘Les sources de deux lettres attribuées 4 Saint 
Ignace de Loyola. L. Willaert, ‘ Négociations politico-religieuses entre 
P Angleterre et les Pays Bas Catholiques (1598, 1625).’ Comptes Rendus. 
Chronique. Bibliographie. 


ArcHIVUM FRanciscanuM—Discussiones, I. P. H. Goluboirech, ‘ Series 
Provinciarum ordinis, FF. Minorum saec. XIII.--XIV.4 II. P. Robinson, 
‘Some Chronological Difficulties in the Life of St. Francis of Assisi.’ 
III. P. H. Holzapfel, ‘Enstehung des Portiuncla Ablasses.’ IV. P. L. 
Oliger, ‘De ultima mutatione Officii 8. Francisci.’ V. P. Bihl, ‘ De 
Historia “ Viae Crucis” Documenta: (1) Prima legenda Chori de 8. P. 
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Francisco hucusque inedita. (2)"Testimonia” minora saec. XIII. de 8.P. 
Francisco. (3) Litterae ineditae Fr. Hieronymi ab Asculo Gen. Ministri, 
&c. (4) De Capitulo Provinciali Provinciae Coloniae (Fuldae 1315).’ 
Codicographia. Bibliographia. Commentaria ex Periodicis. Chronica. 
Libri.’ 


ANNALES DE PaILosopHIE CHRETIENNE. Dec., 1907.—L. Leleu, ‘ Le 
mystique et ses attaches ontologiques, II.’ [No bearing on the ontology 
of metaphysics, nor on the ontologism of theology ; but on some ontological 
science or form which it is difficult to make out.] A. Godard, ‘ La papauté 
d’Avignon.’ [Brief history and appreciative artistic description of the 
county.] Ch. Huit, ‘Le Platonisme en France au XVIII. Siécle "—Jan., 
1908—H. Bremond, ‘ Autour de Newman.’ (Some of the propositions 
recently condemned as Modernism, though not advocated by Newman, 
follow in strict logic from what he did advocate.] Ed. Schiffmacher, 
‘La limite de l’Infini.’” [An attempt, based on the study of the idea of 
relation, to reconcile Pantheism and Monotheism. Terms such as sub- 
stance, activity, &c., receive peculiar meanings, leading to mystification. } 
A. Palmieri, ‘Le probléme Russe.’ [Traces the political and economic 
evils that threaten the empire to outward religion and philosophy.] 
Mars.—V.Ermoni, ‘ Les formes religieuses et la classifications des religions.’ 
[ Pour nous, chrétiens, le monothéisme est le point de départ de lidée 
religieuse””; yet the modern anthropologist’s point of view is assumed 
throughout; religion commenced as nature-worship.}] P. de Labriolle, 
‘Saint Ambroise et l’exégése allegorique.’ [The method came originally 
from Philo, through the Alexandrian school, and was the object of energetic 
protests.] J. Martin, ‘S. Epiphane : la connaissance religieuse.’ M. Lebreton 
et M. Laberthonniére, ‘ Discussion.’ Bibliographie. Revue des Revues. 


THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. Jan., 1908.—C. H. Toy, ‘ On 
Some Conceptions of the Old Testament Psalter.’ [Notes on the ideas 
contained therein of sacrifice, law, ethics, and the gods of the Gentiles.] 
G. F. Moore, ‘Notes on the Name M7.’ [Two notes—(l) on the 
pronunciation Jehovah; (2) on ‘Jeve’ in Joachim of Fiore.] F. C. 
Porter, ‘ The Pre-existence of the Soul in the Book of Wisdom and in the 
Rabbinical Writings. [The Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul is not found in the Book of Wisdom ; in so far as it was taught by 
the Rabbis they did not get it from Greece.] A. O. Lovejoy, ‘ Pragmatism 
and Theology.’ [A clear and thoughtful criticism of Professor James’s 
Progmatism.] Recent Theological Literature. 


Tue Irish CnourcH QuarTERLY. Jan., 1908.—A, Trail, ‘ Irish Church 
Finance since Disestablishment.’ [In the period 1870-1906 the amount sub- 
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scribed has been £6,525,953.) Rt. Rev. J. Dowden, ‘A Contribution towards 
the Study of the Prayer of Humble Access.’ W. Sherlock, ‘ The Imitation 
of Christ. L.A. Pooler, ‘Edward Hincks, D.D., Egyptologist and 
Assyriologist. [Interesting account of the work of a great scholar.) 
J. H. Bernard, ‘ The Traditions as to the Death of John the Son of 
Zebedee.’ [The story of the “red martyrdom” is wholly untrustworthy : 
there is no sufficient ground for rejecting the venerable tradition that 
John lived to be an old man, and that he did not come to a violent end.] 
C. B. Price, ‘ Rome and Modernism.’ [The usual type of Protestant article 
on thesudject.] Notices of Books. 
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Che Moral Aspect of Monopoly. 


Writine about the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Spanish theologian, Molina, declared that a monopol 
is usually unjust and harmful to the community, inasmuc 
as it raises the price of goods and interferes with fair and 
reasonable freedom of trade (De Contractibus, tr. 2, disp. 
345). This was the prevailing view in the ethical, legal, 
and popular thought of that time. This was the conclusion 
to which all previous economic history had pointed its 
slow, unmoving finger. The orator Lysias had denounced 
the extortion practised by the corn factors who had obtained 
control of the food supply of Athens ; the exactions of the 
monopolistic traders of Carthage had convinced patriotio 
Romans that the great Pheenician city must be destroyed ; 
the tax farmers of the Roman Empire had abused their 
monopoly power to extract the last farthing from a helpless 
and impoverished population ; the forestallers and engrossers 
of the Middle Ages had been outlawed by governments and 
reprobated by public opinion because they had almost 
invariably extorted unfair prices from consumers. 

The experience which underlay the doctrine asserted by 
Molina and the doctrine itself are still the prevailing expe- 
rience and the prevailing doctrine. Monopoly prices are 
almost always higher than competitive prices (cf. Ely, 
Monopolies and Trusts, pp. 136, 222-224; Hobson, The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism, pp. 226-234, new ed. ; 
Report of the U. S. Industrial Commission, I., 40-57 ; XIX., 
621, 660). The common law of England and the United 
States, the statute laws of almost all countries, the decisions 
of courts, and the general sentiment of all peoples, reflect the 
conviction that monopolies are subversive of the public 
welfare. To us in America the problem of monopoly is of great 
and constantly-increasing importance. According to an inves- 
tigation made by the New York Tribune in 1892, 78 per cent. 
of the millionaires of the country at that date had derived 
their fortunes from permanent monopoly privileges, exclu- 
sive of patents (cf. Commons, The Distribution of Wealth, 
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pp. 252, 253, Ist ed.). The trust era had not then begun. 
In 1900 the goods produced by combinations more or less 
monopolistic in character amounted to about one-seventh 
of the entire output of the country’s manufactures (Final 
Report of the Industrial Commission, pp. 601, 602). The 
census of 1905 indicated that the process of concentration 
and monopolization had steadily continued, and had 
narrowed still further the field of competition. Between 
1900 and 1905 the capital invested in manufacturing 
increased by more than four billion dollars and the output 
of goods by about 30 per cent., yet the growth in the 
number of manufacturing establishments was only 4.2 
per cent. Moreover, the progress of concentration was 
greatest in those industries in which monopoly had already 
obtained a foothold, and varied in direct ratio to the degree 
of monopolization (Professor Ripley in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, Aug., 1907). Within the last few years the 
work of consolidating the separate railroad lines has pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that six gigantic systems now control 
90 per cent. of the vital railway mileage of the country, 
and a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
quoted as saying that “half a dozen men can meet and 
practically control the transportation rates of the United 
States’ (The New Encyclopedia of Social Reform, p. 1046). 
The latest and most comprehensive estimate of the extent of 
monopoly in the United States is furnished by a very high 
authority, Mr. Moody. According to his figures, the total 
capitalization of all the trusts—industrial, franchise, and 
transportation—in January, 1908, was $31,672,160,754 
(op. cit., p. 1237). This is nearly 30 per cent. of the value 
of all the property of the country, as estimated by the 
United States census in the year 1904 (op. cit., p. 1278). 
The ethical importance of such a situation ought to be self- 
evident. 

Although the concept of monopoly which is found in 
general thought and usage is fairly definite, a formal defini- 
tion will perhaps not be superfluous. In the sense of a power 
or privilege, rather than a concrete business concern, the 
word monopoly describes that degree of unified control 
over a commodity or business which makes possible arbitrary 
limitation of supply and regulation of price. To regulate 
price arbitrarily means to maintain it at some other level 
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than that which would prevail in ordinary competition. 
The degree of control essential to what may be called the 
full exercise of such power varies in different industries : 
in some it is as low as 70 per cent. ; in others, as high as 
90 per cent. Even when a corporation controls less than 
70 per cent. of an industry it may still have sufficient 
power to modify somewhat the course of prices. Such a 
degree of control is conveniently, though not accurately, 
called partial monopoly (cf. Ely, Monopolies and Trusts, p. 36). 


I. PRIVATE MONOPOLIES. 


For the purposes of this paper, concrete monopolies may 
be classified as private and quasi-public. The latter have 
public functions or special legal privileges ; the former have 
neither. The injustice committed by private monopolies 
will be discussed under the head of unjust prices and unjust 
methods. 

1. Unjust Prices.—Catholic moral theologians have 
generally maintained that monopoly prices are unjust when 
they are higher than the prices which would have prevailed 
under competition (cf. Lugo, De Justitia et de Jure, disp. 
26, n. 72). Those who first laid down this rule, the 
theologians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
assumed that the competitive price would be fair, since it was 
determined by the social estimate. In their opinion the 
social estimate would embody the requirements of objective 
justice as fully as any device or institution that was practi- 
cally available. For the conditions of the Middle Ages and 
the centuries immediately following, this reasoning was 
undoubtedly correct. The agencies which created the social] 
estimate and determined prices—namely, the civil law, the 
guilds, and custom—succeeded fairly in establishing a price 
that was equitable to all concerned. The principle was 
generally recognised that the price received for an article 
ought to cover all the fair costs of production—that is to 
say, the wages of labour and the outlay for raw materials. 
Under modern competition the usual practice has been to 
lose sight of the producer and to regard as fair any com- 
petitive price, however low. Within the last few years 
there has occurred a strong reaction against this view and 
in favour of the doctrine that consumers ought to be com- 
pelled to pay sufficient for goods to afford just remuneration 
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to all the producers of these goods. This would seem to be a 
dictate of elementary justice. If men are not willing to do 
this, let them go without the article. When competition 
reduces the price of an article below this level it is no more 
a determinant and measure of justice than a highwayman’s 
bludgeon. The economic force which compels sweated 
workers to make garments at starvation wages has no more 
ethical validity than the physical force which constrains 
the helpless wayfarer to yield up his money. The same 
general principle applies to each of the other agents of 
production whose exertion, goods, or money have contri- 
buted to the making of the product. All of these should 
receive a fair return out of the price for which the product 
sells. Consequently a monopoly might licitly sell its goods 
at higher rates than would have prevailed under competition, 
provided that its revenues were all used to remunerate 
fairly the agents of production. Whence the further 
consequence that a monopoly which should compel its 
competitors to maintain such a level of prices would not, 
as the older theologians asserted, commit injustice against 
the consumers (cf. Lugo, op. cit., disp. 26, nn. 171- 
173). 

What is a fair return to each of the agents of production ? 
In the case of labour it is at least a living wage to all workers, 
and something more to those who exercise special ability or 
skill, expend unusual efforts, perform disagreeable tasks, or 
produce unusual amounts. For those who provide the raw 
material of production a fair return would be a sum sufficient 
to cover fair wages, fair profits, and fair interest. If the 
labourers or the providers of raw material are paid too 
much, the consumer suffers through excessive prices ; for 
the hypothesis that the monopoly will deprive itself of fair 
profits in order to overpay the producer is too improbable 
to deserve discussion. On the other hand, the owners of 
the monopoly may obtain excessive profits without injuring 
the consumer. If the prices which the consumer pays are 


merely sufficient to afford fair returns to all the agents of - 


production, excessive profits will mean injury not to him, 
but to the labourers or to the providers of raw material. 
If only a part of the unjust gains of the monopoly represents 
injustice to these classes the consumer is also defrauded. 
People are too prone to forget the producer and to assume 
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that all the unfair profits of monopoly have come out of 
the pockets of the consumer. 

As a matter of fact the combinations and monopolies of 
the United States seem to have paid as high wages as the 
independent concerns, and to have paid no more for raw 
material than would have been paid if the combinations 
had not been formed (Report of the Industrial Commission, 
I., 40-57; XIX., 625). The prices that they have given 
to the producer have, therefore, been too low rather than 
too high. Consequently, whatever extortion has been 
practised upon the consumer redounded to the benefit of 
the monopoly in the form of excessive profits. The question, 
Have the monopolies of our time charged extortionate 
prices ? finds its answer in the rate of profit which they 
have obtained on their investments. 

What rate of profit is fair or just? This is the most 
important and the most difficult of all the moral problems 
of monopoly. It is the most important, because it involves 
more money and more persons than any of the other 
problems, and because it forms the basis of most of the 
attacks upon monopolistic concerns. It is the most difficult, 
because it raises the question of a reward for the efficiency 
and economies introduced into production by monopolies 
and combinations. 

Passing over for the present this last question, we answer 
the larger inquiry with the statement that a fair rate of 
profit, or interest, or dividend, on the money invested in 
a monopoly will be the rate which is obtained from com- 
petitive businesses which involve the same amount of risk 
and which continue to attract a normal supply of capital. 
It may be stated in another way, as the rate that is usually 
got from loans, plus the per cent. that is authoritatively 
regarded as sufficient to cover the particular risks of the 
monopolistic business. More briefly, it may be described 
as the competitive rate. Although competition must be 
rejected as the determinant of fair wages, it may be accepted 
as the reasonable measure of a fair rate of interest; for 
interest has not the same ethical significance as wages. 
Since the amounts of capital held by different persons vary 
so widely, there is no particular rate of interest which can 
be set down as sufficient and necessary to provide the 
average capitalist with a decent livelihood ; but the minimum 
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wage that will suffice to maintain in decent comfort the 
labourer and his family is easily determined and approxi- 
mately the same for all the individuals of any locality. 
Interest is not the sole source of support for all, perhaps not 
for a majority, of those who receive it; as a rule wages are 
the only means of living of the worker. It is scarcely 
possible to say how much money one must save and invest 
in order to perform a social service sufficient to create a 
valid claim to the equivalent of a decent livelihood ; there 
can be no doubt that a normal day’s work constitutes a 
social service of this character. Since the function of 
interest-taking involves no personal exertion, and since 
interest is merely the virtual or conventional product of 
property, the claim to any interest at all is the lowest and 
weakest of all the titles of ownership ; whereas, the right 
to wages is the highest, being the right to compensation for 
human and personal exertion. Indeed, some persons think 
that mere ownership of capital creates no moral claim upon 
the product of industry. The competitive rate of interest 
is so attractive to men that they will save their money 
rather than consume it; the competitive wage is often a 
choice of two harsh alternatives, the other of which is 
starvation. Moreover, if the competitive rate be not 
sufficiently high there is no objective measure of justice in 
the matter of interest, and the capitalist has a right to all 
that he can get, take, or extort. Finally, the social estimate 
has always regarded as fair the rate that prevails in condi- 
tions of substantially free competition. This is the view 
that obtains to-day, both among the general public and in 
the law courts (cf. Final Report of the Industrial Commission, 
p- 409). And the determination of the fair or competitive 
rate for any particular case is usually made without any 
great difficulty (cf. Report of the Industrial Commission, 
1X., 373-387 ; XIX., 411). 

Concerning the claim of a monopoly to an extra profit 
on account of the legitimate saving that it effects in the 
cost of production, three hypotheses may be considered. 
First: when neither the producers nor the consumers are 
given any advantages which they would not have enjoyed 
under competition, it would seem that a monopolistic 
concern has no right to more than the competitive rate of 
interest. In these conditions a monopoly is, generally 
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speaking, a social nuisance ; for it means decay of individual 
initiative, lessening of business opportunity, concentration 
of wealth, and abuse of industrial power. Unless the 
economies of the monopolistic concern redound in some 
degree to the benefit of some portion of the people, its 
claim to an unusual rate of profit is morally indefensible. 
Second: if the monopoly pays fair wages for labour and fair 
prices for raw material, and if either of these payments is 
higher than it would have been under competition, justice 
seems to demand that the owners of the concern should 
become the beneficiaries of part of the saving, and obtain 
more than the normal rate of interest. If, in addition, 
prices are reduced to the consumer the claim will be still 
stronger. Suppose, however, that the monopoly raises to a 
just level the remuneration of the producers by raising 
prices to the consumers, and appropriating all the economies 
to itself. While such conduct looks greedy, it can scarcely 
be pronounced inequitable. The extra profit may be 
regarded as a return for the social and ethical service of 
enabling the producer to obtain fair remuneration, and 
compelling the consumer to bear this just burden. Third: 
the monopoly may reduce the price of its product without 
increasing its payments for labour or for raw material. If 
the latter are already sufficient it can claim an extra profit 
because of the benefit that it confers on the consumer; if 
they are not sufficiently high it will have no such right. 
For the producer’s claim to fair remuneration is certainly 
superior to the capitalist’s claim to an abnormal rate of 
interest. To give a summary statement of the matter, a 
monopolistic concern has a right to benefit by some of the 
saving which it effects in the cost of production, and therefore 
to a rate of profit somewhat higher than the competitive 
one, whenever it has raised the remuneration of producers 
to the level of complete justice, and whenever it has merely 
continued their remuneration at that level, but has at the 
same time reduced the price of its product; but it cannot 
fairly claim the whole benefit of the saving unless, while 
doing full justice to both producer and consumer, its net 
effect upon the community is good. 

What is the record of the existing monopolies in this 
matter ? Apologists for the oldest and most conspicuous of 
them, the Standard Oii Company, have frequently attempted 
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to justify its immense profits on the ground that it has 
made petroleum cheaper to the consumer. Yet the United 
States Commissioner of Corporations declares that this 
concern “ has taken advantage of its monopoly power to 
extort prices much higher than would have existed under 
free competition ” (Report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions on the Petroleum Industry, I1., 74). Toward its 
employees the Standard Oil Company has been as nearly 
just as employers generally, but it does not seem to have 
been exceptionally generous ; toward the providers -f rar 


material it has r-t inf--o7- ‘> poxouvu a policy less 
favuu.ume vuan that which competition would have accorded 


them (cf. Final Report of the Industrial Commission, p. 667). 
Speaking generally, then, this monopoly has benefited 
neither the producer nor the consumer. Yet the dividends 
on its capital stock (which is greater by one-fourth than 
the amount of money invested, abstracting from reinvested 
profits) from 1882 to 1906 have averaged 24.15 per cent. 
annually (Report of the Commissioner of Corporations, II., 
40, 41). This is easily four times the competitive rate for 
the same period. What is true of the Standard Oil Company 
is true in a less degree of the great majority of monopolies, 
at least in America. While conferring no advantage upon 
either producer or consumer, they have obtained more than 
the competitive rate of profit (Final Report of the Industrial 
Commission, p. 621). Hence the profits which they have 
obtained in excess of this rate have been unjust. Since, 
however, it is practically certain that they have not always 
done full justice to the producer, especially to the labourer, 
not all of their unjust gains have been extorted from the 
consumer. But in all probability a part of them must be 
attributed to this source. Consequently the question which 
was asked above (p. 277) concerning the fairness of the prices 
at which American monopolies have sold their products, 
may be answered in some such terms as these : the majority 
of these concerns have to some degree defrauded the con- 
sumer. 

2. Unjust Methods.—This form of monopolistic injustice 
has been very little discussed by the moral theologians. 
Those of the classical period scarcely mention the subject; 
which is not surprising, since the methods in question are 
quite modern ; but even the writers of to-day have not yet 
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begun to treat it adequately. All the unjust tactics em- 
ployed by monopolies against competitors may be reduced 
to three—namely, discriminative underselling, “‘ the factor’s 
agreement,” and railway favouritism. The first of these is 
exemplified when a monopoly, while maintaining higher 
prices elsewhere, sells its goods at unprofitable rates in the 
territory of its competitors. When the latter have been 
thus driven out of business prices are raised in the “ freed ”’ 
territory. Or, the monopolistic concern may reduce prices 
below a remunerative level on those kinds of goods that 
are subject to competition, and maintain higher prices on 
those which are not handled by rivals. Where this course 
is available it is often quite as effective as the other. Both 
seem to have been extensively used by most of the American 
monopolies (Final Report of the Industrial Commission, 
pp. 660-662). Here, as in all the other unfair practices, the 
Standard Oil Company occupies a bad eminence (Report of 
the Commissioner of Corporations, I., 328-332; I.; 29-39). 
Since no one has an absolute right to the patronage of his 
customers, the dealer who should be deprived of them 
through fair methods would not be unjustly treated. He 
would be eliminated from business through the superior 
efficiency of his rival. Hence if the low prices which 
attracted the independent’s patrons from him were made 
permanent and general instead of temporary and partial, 
the monopoly would not be guilty of injustice. Its action 
would not differ essentially from that of any new concern 
in a competitive field which attracts some of the trade of 
the older dealers. Even though the monopoly should raise 
its prices after the competitor had been eliminated, no 
injustice would be committed if the rise did not exceed the 
level of justice. Such a course might be contrary to charity, 
but not necessarily; for the prices finally established by 
the monopoly might still be lower than those which a 
portion of the community would have continued to pay to 
the now eliminated competitor. The loss inflicted upon 
the latter might be more than offset by the gain conferred 
upon his former customers. It is assumed that the producer 
fares equally well at the hands of the monopoly and the 
independent. Generally, however, the price is made 
unjustly high in non-competitive territory and on non- 
competitive goods. In so far as an independent dealer 
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suffers any loss in money, health, or reputation through 
this discriminative underselling, he is the victim of injustice. 
While he has no strict right either to the patronage of his 
customers or to continued existence as a dealer, he has a 
strict right not to be deprived of these advantages through 
unjust methods. This is an immediate and obvious appli- 
cation of the far-reaching moral principle that, when a 
man has a right to seek a good, all other men are morally 
forbidden to use unjust means to hinder his pursuit of 
that good. Among such unjust means are force, fraud, 
deception, lying, slander, intimidation, and extortion 
(cf. Lehmkuhl, Theologia Moralis, I., no. 974). In the case 
that we are considering the monopoly exacts unjust prices 
from one portion of its patrons, and is thereby enabled to 
deprive its competitor of the patronage of those consumers 
who are attracted by the offer of goods at less than cost. 
Excessive prices are the instrumental cause of the injury 
done the competitor. 

As noted above, the moral theologians of to-day do not 
adequately discuss this method of monopoly. Tanquerey 
briefly enumerates it among the practices that are unjust 
(De Justitia, p. 335, Ist ed.). Lehmkuhl, Noldin, and 
Genicot do not mention it at all. Father Frissot, 8.J., 
declares that some of the moralists who have touched the 
question proclaim discriminative underselling to be against 
justice, while others say it is merely a violation of charity 
(quoted in Jannet’s Capital, Spéculation, et Finance, p. 215). 
The argument of the latter class of writers is based on the 
principle that the eliminated competitor has no strict 
right to the custom of those buyers who are drawn away 
from him by the offer of prices which he cannot meet. As 
we have just seen, this inference is defective, inasmuch as 
it ignores the unjust method through which the competitor 
is deprived of his former patronage. This method is quite 
as effective and quite as unjust in itself as would be the less 
circuitous one of luring away patronage through fraud or 
calumny. Yet all moralists agree that in the latter case 
the monopolist would be obliged to make restitution to the 
injured competitor. Again, the theologians declare that 
when one person is intimidated from bestowing a gift upon 
another, the latter is injured in his rights, and has a claim 
for restitution against the person who intimidates. In 
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discriminative underselling the principle involved is pre- 
cisely the same: the circumstantial difference is that the 
unjust means are not employed against the benefactors 
(i.e., the patrons) of the injured competitor, but against 
other third persons. Father Frissot attempts to draw an 
a pari argument from the failure of theologians to condemn 
as unjust the merchant who sells below the price fixed by 
law ; but the cases are not exactly parallel, for the latter 
underselling is assumed to be free from extortionate or 
fraudulent practices. And the passage cited by Jannet from 
Ballerini-Palmieri contradicts instead of confirming Father 
Frissot’s contention. In this passage it is asserted that if 
the merchant uses dishonest means in order to be able to 
sell below the legal price—for example, by secretly compen- 
sating himself through short weights or measures—he 
commits injustice against his competitors, “who have a 
right not to be deprived of their lawful gains through fraud ”’ 
(Opus Morale, I11., 674, 675). In place of fraud through 
short weights put extortion through excessive prices, and 
you have the case of the monopolist who injures his rivals 
through discriminative underselling. 

Suppose, however, that the ruinously low prices are 
maintained everywhere until the independents are driven out 
of business. Rarely if ever has this condition been realised, 
since monopolies that have employed the method of dis- 
criminative underselling have nearly always had control of 
some markets which were non-competitive. At any rate, 
the moral principle remains precisely the same. The 
monopoly is moved to establish unprofitable prices by the 
knowledge that it will be in a position to recoup present 
losses through extortionate future prices. The competitors 
are therefore injured and eliminated through unjust means. 
The effect antecedes its instrumental cause in the world of 
external reality, but not in the chain of psychical causation. 
In the case before us the causal process does not differ 
essentially from that which takes place when the mind of a 
would-be benefactor is poisoned against a person whom he 
had intended to make his beneficiary. In both instances 
the psychical element is indispensable. Furthermore, the 
fact that the monopoly will be able to impose extortionate 
prices after competition has been destroyed, enhances its 
credit, and enables it to borrow money for its campaign of 
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commercial extermination. It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that injured competitors are as surely the victims of in- 
justice in the case of antecedent as in that of simultaneous 
discriminative underselling. 

The moral principle which has been applied in the preced- 
ing paragraphs—namely, that in seeking a lawful advantage 
a person has a strict right not to be hindered through unjust 
means—seems to be itself an application of the more general 
and fundamental truth that all persons have a right to 
acquire and obtain the goods of the earth on reasonable 
terms, and therefore a right to be free from unreasonable 
interference on the part of their fellows. This is the same 
principle which is at the basis of the right to a living wage, 
the right to a just price, and every other right which becomes 
concrete in men’s industrial relations. Because of their 
innate perception of this truth, the overwhelming majority 
of men condemn the method of discriminative underselling 
as unfair. They may not be able to express or apply the 
principle scientifically, but they see none the less clearly 
that this method violates the eternal truths of justice and 
fair play. And any theological hair-splitting which attempts 
to justify the contrary view is rightly treated by the average 
man with distrust and contempt. 

The foregoing discussion assumes that some loss or injury 
was actually inflicted upon the independent dealer. Of 
course, no injustice is done when the monopoly pays him 
a fair price for his business at the outset. A fair price will 
cover not merely the money value of the business objectively 
considered, but any peculiar loss which the seller will 
suffer by reason of the sale, as well as any sentimental 
attachment which he may have for the concern ; for these 
latter represent satisfactions of which the sale deprives him 
(cf. Tanquerey, De Justitia, p. 324, lst ed.). It would seem, 
however, that he cannot with justice demand a higher price 
on account of the monopoly value which the business will 
possess when it has passed out of his hands. This new 
value is not created by the seller, but by the buyer ; besides, 
when the independent practices this form of extortion, he 
virtually urges and compels the monopoly to recover the 
extra outlay through excessive charges to consumers. On 
the other hand, if the independent stubbornly and even 
unreasonably refuses to sell out at an entirely fair price, 
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the monopolistic concern will not be justified in coercing 
him to do so by unfair methods. He still retains his right 
to pursue his business immune from unjust interference. 
If he is finally forced to sell he has a right not merely to a 
fair price, as described above, but also to compensation for 
all the inconvenience, pecuniary and mental, which he has 
suffered during the “freezing out” process. 

Through the device known as the “ factor’s agreement” 
a monopoly can compel the distributing merchant to buy its 
goods exclusively. The penalty for refusing to enter into this 
agreement is inability to obtain any of the goods handled 
by the monopoly, which is a great hardship, inasmuch as 
the latter has exclusive control of some goods or brands of 
goods which are popular with the distributor’s customers. 
In the hands of some of the great manufacturing monopolies 
this method has proved very effective. ‘“‘ Here is somebody 
who has been buying goods, let us say, by way of illustration, 
from the American Tobacco Company, and a rival producer 
has come in whom the merchant likes to patronize. He 
buys goods for a time from the rival, and an agent of the 
trust sends him a note to the effect that he must not buy 
any more from that rival corporation ; that, if he does so, 
the trust will give all of its own goods, some of which the 
merchant is obliged to have, to another agent. That alone 
will probably bring him to terms” (Clark, The Problem of 
Monopoly, p. 35). If it does not his rival is instructed to 
make use of the method of discriminative underselling. In 
so far as the “factor’s agreement ”’ causes financial loss to 
manufacturers or dealers it is an. unjust method, for it 
deprives them of a good through the instrument of intimida- 
tion. It is analogous to that intimidation, condemned as 
unjust by the theologians, which prevents a man from 
making a will in favour of a certain person. 

The third immoral method of the monopolies—namely, 
railway favouritism—has been the most effective of all. 
The United States Industrial Commission declares: “ It is 
incontestable that many of the great industrial combinations 
had their origin in railroad discrimination. This has been 
emphasized many times in the history of the Standard Oil 
Company and of the great monopolies dealing in live stock, 
dressed beef, and other products” (Final Report, p. 361). 
In the supplementary statement of one of the members of 
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the Commission, Mr. Phillips, we read : ““ From the investiga- 
tion of the Commission it is apparent that the most potent 
factor in establishing and maintaining monopolies has been 
preferential or discriminating rates of freight by common 
carriers, given by rebates or otherwise ” (ibid., pp. 653, 654). 
Sometimes the monopoly has obtained lower rates directly, 
and sometimes indirectly, in the form of a refund or rebate 
of part of the regular charges. Transportation being so 
important an element in the cost of manufacturing and 
marketing goods, a discriminative rate can readily give the 
concern enjoying it an insuperable advantage over rivals. 
At one time in its career the Standard Oil Company obtained 
rebates not only on its own shipments, but on those of its 
competitors! During another period it was enabled to ship 
crude oil from Western Pennsylvania to the seaboard for 
eighty-eight and one-half cents per barrel, while the charge 
to its competitors for the same service was $1.40. On the 
refined product it paid eighty cents as against $1.444. “An 
officer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, admitting 
these extraordinary discriminations, significantly added that, 
to his recollection, there were no competitors shipping at 
that time—a statement which, in view of the discriminations 
indicated, may readily be accepted ”’ (Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, I., 23). The magnitude of the evil 
of railway favouritism, as estimated by the law and by 
public opinion, is shown by the action of Judge Landis, who, 
when the Standard Oil Company was convicted in his court 
of receiving such favours during a long period, sentenced the 
offender to pay the enormous fine of $29,240,000! 

This practice is clearly a violation of justice toward the 
competitors of the favoured monopoly. They are compelled 
to pay an excessive price for the transportation of their 
goods. For, if the lower rate accorded the monopoly was 
the just equivalent of the service, the higher rate exacted 
from the competitors was more than the just equivalent. 
If the former rate was less than the just equivalent of the 
service, the injustice done to competing concerns was still 
greater, since they were compelled to pay a part of the 
charges that should have been borne by the monopoly. 

Is not the monopoly morally entitled to a somewhat lower 
rate, inasmuch as the expense of carrying a large quantity 
of goods for one concern is somewhat less than when the 
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same quantity is shipped in smaller lots? From the 
principles of natural justice and abstractly considered this 
question would seem to demand an affirmative answer. 
But for obvious and valid reasons the civil law may, and 
sometimes does, forbid even this advantage to the large 
shipper. To violate such a law will be an offence at least 
against the charity which is due the small concerns ; accord- 
ing to some authorities it would even seem to be contrary 
to justice (cf. Lehmkuhl, op. cit., n. 1116). At any rate, 
the question is of mostly academic interest, since the favours 
extended to monopolies by railroads have usually been much 
greater than the amount under consideration here. 

Suppose, however, that the charges collected from 
independent concerns do not, rigorously speaking, exceed 
the limits of justice, while those paid by the monopoly are 
somewhat lower, yet not beneath the lower limits of the 
fair range of rates. Even this degree of favouritism is 
unjust. The railway is not merely a private concern, like 
a factory or a mercantile establishment. It performs a 
public, or at least a quasi-public, function, and exercises 
privileges which are delegated to it by the political sovereign. 
It is therefore an agent of the State (cf. Stickney, T'he 
Railway Problem, pp. 162-177). As such, it is morally 
bound to treat its patrons with the same distributive justice 
that the State would be obliged to accord them if it were 
the owner and director of the railroads. If a State-operated 
railway were to favour any shipper in the manner above 
indicated, it would certainly—at least in the absence of 
some strong reason of public policy—be guilty of both 
distributive and commutative injustice toward all the 
shippers who did not enjoy this advantage ; for the latter 
would be compelled to do business at a pecuniary disad- 
vantage. They would suffer injustice in precisely the same 
way as the citizen who is discriminated against in the matter 
of taxation. Hence, even if the railroad should give lower 
rates to the monopoly or to any other business concern, at 
the expense of its own profits, it would handicap competitors, 
and so treat them unjustly. Hence, too, all such discrimina- 
tion is prohibited by civil legislation. 

The share of the monopolistic concern in the injustice of 
railway favouritism consists in the fact that it urges and 
often intimidates the railway to extend such favours. Thus 
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the monopoly becomes in the technical language of the moral 
theologians mandans and also participans. 

What has been said above concerning the popular con- 
demnation of the method of discriminative underselling, 
applies likewise to the “ factor’s agreement ” and to railway 
favouritism. All persons who are not themselves bene- 
ficiaries of these methods regard them as unjust, unfair, 
predatory, and believe that the man whose business is 
ruined or injured by them is in effect robbed. And no 
technically plausible attempt to defend them on the basis 
of free contract will meet with any great measure of success. 


Il. QUASI-PUBLIC MONOPOLIES. 


A public monopoly is one that is owned or operated by 
the State or by one of its divisions. The government rail- 
roads of Germany and the municipal tramways of Great 
Britain are good illustrations. When its existence is a 
public benefit, and when its charges are only sufficient to 
cover the cost of the service, together with a fair portion of 
taxation, a monopoly of this sort will be just as well as 
justified. The general presumption is that the charges are 
equitable, but this presumption may, of course, be out- 
weighed by the facts in any particular case. 

The term quasi-public monopoly is used to describe a 
concern which is operated by a private person or corporation 
through some exclusive or virtually monopolistic legal 
privilege. Examples are the tobacco monopoly in some 
European countries and the steam railroads of the United 
States. Whatever control the State exercises over the 
prices charged for the services of these concerns should, of 
course, result in just treatment for the corporation, the 
producer, and the consumer or patron. The monopoly is 
entitled to the competitive rate of interest on its actual 
investment ; but this rate will generally be somewhat less 
than in the case of private monopolies, owing to the smaller 
degree of risk. The labourer should receive fair wages and 
the provider of material fair prices. The charges to the 
consumer ought not to exceed the reasonable costs of 
production and a reasonable contribution to the public 
revenues. The last point is important. In America there 
seems to be a growing tendency to impose very heavy taxes 
upon public-service corporations and to authorise cor- 
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respondingly high charges. Usually this is an easy method 
of providing revenue, but it is frequently at variance with 
the principle that taxes should be in proportion to capacity. 
For the burden is immediately shifted to the shoulders of 
those who patronise the corporation and pay the excessive 
charges. For example, if a charge of four cents per ride per 
passenger will enable a street railway to defray all fair 
expenses of production, and to enrich the city treasury by 
an amount of taxes proportioned to the cost of its property, 
the fare ought not to exceed four cents. To put it at five 
cents, in order that a heavy franchise tax may be imposed 
on the corporation, is simply to collect excessive taxes from 
those who ride on street railways. In this instance the 
practice is particularly inequitable, since a very large pro- 
portion of these persons are scarcely able to pay taxes of 
any kind. 

When the public authority has failed to regulate in any 
way the charges of quasi-public monopolies, the latter will 
have a right to only the competitive rate of interest, and 
consequently will be obliged to charge the consumer only 
sufficient to cover this and the other fair costs of production. 
When, however, the State or city has by a perfectly free 
act, unvitiated by deception, extortion, or bribery, fixed the 
charges, it seems clear that the corporation will be justified 
in taking all the profit that it can obtain consistently with 
the full performance of its duties to the producer and the 
public. In these circumstances the charges may be regarded 
as the socia] estimate of what is just. If the authorities 
have made a mistake, and permitted the rates to be too high, 
the public can reasonably be required to bear the loss, just 
as the corporation would be obliged to suffer if it agreed to 
rates that were unremunerative. But when the determina- 
tion of the charges has been influenced through bribery or 
deception of public officials—for example, when the cor- 
poration conceals the actual value of its investment by 
stock watering—the corporation will not be justified in 
exacting the publicly fixed charges if they afford more than 
the competitive rate of profit. In this case the charges do 
not represent the social estimate of fairness, nor have they 
any validity as a determinant of justice. Again, where the 
State does not exercise complete price-fixing power, but 
merely endeavours to establish particular maximum rates 
U 
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when appealed to by interested parties, the public service 
concern will not have a general right to exact whatever 
charges it pleases. This situation obtains with regard to 
the carrying charges on the railroads of the United States. 
Many of the existing rates can and do remain for a long 
time entirely untouched by the public authorities, repre- 
senting not the social estimate of fairness, but the railway’s 
estimate of “what the traffic will bear.” Here justice 
demands that the charges should be only high enough to 
provide the competitive rate of interest on the investment. 


Ill. RESTITUTION. 


The moral principles concerning restitution on account of 
losses unjustly inflicted and gains ill-gotten are especially 
difficult of application in the field of monopoly. It is clear, 
of course, that a monopolistic concern is obliged to make 
full reparation for the injuries which it has caused its 
competitors by the use of unjust methods. Suppose, 
however, that this course has been pursued in good faith— 
that is to say, the officers of the company have seen nothing 
immoral in, for example, the method of discriminative 
underselling. If the monopoly has not profited anything 
through the employment of this device, there is no obliga- 
tion of restitution in the absence of a civil law and a sentence 
by the civil courts. Where the damage to the competitor 
has redounded to the benefit of the monopoly, the unjust 
gains ought to be restored. On the other hand, if the 
responsible persons have realised from the beginning the 
injustice of their methods they are morally culpable, and 
consequently morally bound to make good the damage, 
whether or not their corporation has gained thereby. And 
the restitution should be made to the injured persons—the 
competitors. Where these, or their personal representa- 
tives, cannot be found, some public or charitable cause 
may be substituted. All these statements apply likewise 
in the case of injury to the consumer through excessive 
prices. Only, it would seem more difficult to find and 
correctly reimburse all the defrauded consumers. Individu- 
ally, indeed, they cannot all be identified, but they can be 
known and reached as the whole or the majority of a definite 
community. They are not entirely unknown.  Conse- 
quently restitution must in some way be made to them 
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(cf. Lessius, De Justitia et Jure, lib. 2, cap. 14, n. 32). It 
will not do to substitute some religious, charitable, or 
educational institution or purpose. The defrauded con- 
sumers can be fairly well compensated through sufficiently 
low prices on the goods for which they were formerly over- 
charged. This is the method prescribed by moral theologians 
for merchants who have injured theic customers by the 
device of short weights or measures (Lehmkuhl, op. cit., 
I., n. 1019). 

Should the task of restitution be discharged by the 
individual stockholders or by the corporation as such ? 
Since the injustice has been corporate, so, it would seem, 
should be the reparation. The ideal method would be 
brought into action if the corporation should collect all the 
unjust gains from all the stockholders who had obtained 
them, and then distribute the whole amount among the 
injured competitors and consumers. To make full restitu- 
tion from the present or future earnings of the corporation 
would be unjust to those stockholders who had not been 
members of the concern during all the time that the extor- 
tionate practices were in operation, and would permit those 
who had withdrawn before reparation was made to escape 
the burden entirely. If, however, the ideal method is not 
followed, the individual shareholders who have profited by 
the unjust actions of the monopoly ought to make restitu- 
tion out of their private funds, insuch a way that the amount 
thus restored, when added to the amount which they have 
directly or indirectly contributed to the restitution work 
of the corporation, would be the full equivalent of their 
unjust gains. Their independent reparation could be made 
to those injured competitors who have been passed over by 
the corporation, or to the whole community which suffered 
from extortionate prices. “To the whole community,” 
because the burden of excessive charges is usually shifted 
from class to class until it finally rests upon all the consumers 
of the commodity or service. Of course, the directors and 
executive officers who have maintained the unjust policy 
of the corporation have a far greater share of responsibility 
in the general task of restitution than those stockholders 
— were unaware of or only negatively concerned in the 
policy. 

Even the very general discussion carried on in the last 
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two paragraphs will seem to many to be merely a bit of 
intellectual gymnastics, remote indeed from the world of 
actualities. ‘The average monopolistic concern is unlikely 
to consider seriously the problem of restitution. “Tis 
true, ’tis pity, and pity tis *tis true.” If the concepts 
of just price, just profits, and just methods of competition 
are not mere figments of the brain, mere entia rationis, very 
many of the monopolies of our time have defrauded large 
masses of persons of large amounts of goods and values. 
That reparation for these injuries should be a contingency 
so remote that a serious discussion of it provokes from the 
average person merely a cynical smile, is at once a most 
damning indictment of our business ethics and a most 
disturbing portent of the future. 
Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul. 























On Some Difficulties Recently Raised 
Against the Arqument from Design 
for the Existence of God. 


I. 


In some treatises on Natural Theology we find a long but 
indiscriminate enumeration of eminent men who have 
expressed their strong appreciation of the Argument from 
Design. It would have been more to the purpose to con- 
centrate the attention of the reader on those of them from 
whom such an expression of opinion could by no means 
have been expected. The Argument from Design has made 
a deep impression on sceptical thinkers whose theories of 
knowledge would require them, in consistency, to doubt or 
deny its conclusiveness. True, that impression was not 
always permanent and the “insaniens sapientia” often 
resumed its dominion. But the evidence of the Argument 
must have been striking, which, for the time being, over- 
came the natural repugnance to holding an inconsistent 
position, or such a forceful prejudice as that in favour of an 
elaborate system of one’s own invention. Kant, in the 
very work in which he declared doubtful its underlying 
principle, did not hesitate to say :—‘‘ The proof from 
Design is the oldest, the clearest, and the most in con- 
formity with human reason. It would therefore be not 
only extremely sad but utterly vain to attempt to diminish 
its authority.”’ It may be said that Kant, after all, appears 
to have been a lifelong believer in the leading doctrines of 
Natural Religion, however tortuous and perilous may have 
been the process by which he tried to save them from his 
own destructive criticism, in the last period of his mental 
history, 1781- 1804. Still it is a striking circumstance that 
in a moment of “spontaneous reasoning” he upheld the 
proof against the force of his own critical objections set 
forth in a subsequent page of the same book. Of greater 
weight is the testimony of one whose career of scepticism 
commenced soon after his schoolboy days, and by whom 
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Kant himself was “ awakened from his dogmatic slumber.” 
It appears to have escaped the notice of those who put 
together similar expressions of opinion. “‘ The whole frame 
of nature,” says Hume, “ bespeaks an intelligent author, 
and no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, 
suspend his belief for a moment with regard to the primary 
principle of Theism and Religion.” It by no means 
detracts from this strong declaration that “at this em- 
bryonic stage of theology, Hume’s progress was arrested,” 
as his latest biographer’ testifies. The intellect that could 
cavil at the evidence for almost every other philosophical 
doctrine, acknowledged the power of the argument from the 
“frame of nature.” Still more forcible is the testimony 
of John Stuart Mill, whose early education was of an 
Atheistic or at least Agnostic character. Though he 
maintained to the end the other leading principles of the 
philosophy in which he was educated, he reconsidered the 
question of Theism, and succeeded, to a certain extent, in 
shaking off the prejudices of a lifetime. An examination 
of the order of nature’ led him to admit that there are in 
it “‘some admirable combinations,” and that “it must be 
allowed, in the present state of our knowledge, the adapta- 
tions in nature afford a large balance of probability in 
favour of creation by intelligence.” The somewhat guarded 
language in which he expressed his conclusion was due 
to the fact that in 1874 the discussion of Natural Selection 
as an explanation of the contrivances in the organic world 
had not been completed, and Darwinism had not become 
so generally discredited as it is at present. Scarcely less 
remarkable is the instance of Cicero, taught by his favourite 
philosophy to despair of certitude, and yet breaking through 
the trammels of system as he contemplated the order of 
the world. There is no mistaking the tone of conviction 
with which he dwelt on the adaptations in nature which 
indicate an intelligent Cause, and laid bare the absurdities 
involved in the alternative hypothesis (De Natura Deorum, 
Lib. II.,> passim). 


* Hume, by Professor Huxley, p. 145 (English Men of Letters), 1886. 

* Three Essays on Religion, 1874. Published after the author’s death. 

* It is interesting to observe that in this work occurs an illustration of 
“design” from the sun-dial and the clepsydra, ancient substitutes for the 
watch, made use of for a similar purpose in a well-known modern work on 
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Il. 


At the present time, when teleological explanations are 
systematically banished, in the name of Science, from 
works on Natural History, it is important to recal] and 
emphasise instances of the influence exerted by the Argu- 
ment from Design over keenly critical minds, more or less 
hostile to its conclusion. But the main object of the present 
paper is to discuss some difficulties recently raised against 
the Argument by a distinguished theologian, who has, 
evidently, a preference for some line of reasoning of a less 
simple and popular character. The first of these difficulties 
Dr. McDonald states in the following words :—‘‘ The 
teleological argument is powerful, if you show that order 
had a beginning.” Now, the teleological argument, as 
ordinarily stated, does profess to show that “order had a 
beginning,” inasmuch as it must have originated from an 
adequate cause—that is, from a pre-existing intelligent 
Being. But the language of the objection implies that, in 
the ordinary statement of the proof, a proposition essential 
to its validity is omitted—a proposition which (1) affirms 
that the observed order (or adaptation of means to an end) 
had a beginning, and which is (2) established by some 
medium of proof distinct from the nature of order 
itself. 

Here is a novel condition required for an inference that 
an effect was due to a cause endowed with intelligence. 
Human reason itself has proclaimed that this condition is 
not one of the requirements of its procedure; for the 
general consent of mankind has accepted, as unquestionable 
additions to human knowledge, a large number of inferences 
(referring certain effects to intelligent causes) in which no 
such condition was complied with or even thought of. Take 
the instance of prehistoric antiquities. When the barbed 
arrowhead of flint and the handled dagger of the Stone Age 
were discovered, it was impossible to refute from history 


Natural Theology :—“ Cum solarium vel discriptum vel ex aqua contemplaris, 
intelligis horas declarari arte non casu, mundum autem, &c.” It is strange 
that the famous parallel of the fortuitous concourse of atoms to “ innumera- 
biles forme literarum, vel aureae vel quales libet,” thrown at random and 
forming the poem of Ennius, did not suggest to some reader in ancient times 
the idea of moveable types. 
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or any other source of knowledge anyone who would 
choose to deny that those pieces of flint ever existed in a 
rude unformed state. Yet who ever felt a moment’s 
hesitation in concluding that they were weapons fashioned 
by a primitive people ? When the curious stone statues 
of colossal size in Easter Island were described by Captain 
Cook, or when the mound fortifications in North America 
were discovered and described by European settlers, would 
it have been rational to doubt whether these objects were 
memorials of a vanished race of men? It will not be 
seriously maintained that persons ought to have sus- 
pended their judgment on the question in the absence of 
historical or scientific information as to how those 
objects originated. 

There is practically a reductio ad absurdum of the require- 
ment insisted on in the difficulty that we are considering— 
unless some probable reason be given why one standard of 
evidence should suffice in an inquiry as to the cause of 
those prehistoric monuments, and a different and more 
exacting standard be prescribed for an inquiry about the 
cause of the far more impressive arrangements found in 
nature. On the internal evidence of orderly arrangement 
alone we pronounce, without hesitation, the former class 
of effects not to have been produced by undirected natural 
forces. This rational conviction is sustained by the widest 
and the oldest of inductions. It is a manifest inconsistency 
to admit indications of an intelligent cause in a primitive 
building or instrument, and to hold that in the organism, 
with its elaborate structure and perfect mechanism, often 
serving as a model for inventors, there are either no such 
indications at all or indications of a doubtful kind, which 
would prove nothing without supplementary evidence. 
The new branch of Science, ‘“‘ Animal Mechanics,” which has 
arisen from a comparative study of the Machine and the 
Organism, has demonstrated with a rigorous accuracy the 
vast superiority of nature’s contrivances over man’s engines 
in economical use of power, strength, lightness, power of 
self-repair, &c. The comparison has been worked out in 
detail with respect to the mechanism of flight between the 
Aeroplane and the Bird, the model and the despair of the 
inventors of such machines. It would be beside the purpose 
to pursue this subject further, as the object of the fore- 
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going observations is not to set forth the absolute probative 
power of contrivances in nature, but to emphasise the 
contrast between them and the comparatively slender 
evidence which fully satisfies the human mind in ascribing 
certain works to man as an intelligent cause. 

We now proceed to another criticism (the former under 
another aspect) by the same writer—that in the Argument 
from Design, as ordinarily stated, “ sufficient allowance is 
not made for the hypothesis of an evolutionary process 
independent of any design,” or (as in a different passage) 
for the hypothesis of “order existing all along, not fully 
developed as now, but in germ.” As it does not refute, 
but leaves intact, this adverse hypothesis, the Argument 
from Design is declared ineffective ; still more plainly in 
another passage in which it is almost deprived of the time- 
honoured designation of “‘ teleological ” :—‘‘ The teleological 
argument, as it seems to me, is reduced, in great part, to 
the proof from the inception of motion.” ' 

Now, the Argument thus impugned has a sphere of its 
own, and need not be required to refute explicitly the 
adverse hypothesis above described. That hypothesis of 
“an eternal order in germ” refutes itself; it is an intel- 
lectual nullity. At a certain moment in the duration of the 
evolutionary process there was (ex hypothesi) a germ— 
only a germ—of our present order. But there could not 
have been, for at that very moment a fully developed order— 
as fully developed as exists at present—must have existed. 
Why must it? The hypothesis provides the necessary 
conditions or antecedents—viz., forces and an eternity in 
the past. This fatal flaw vitiated every Atheistic explana- 
tion of the universe from the time of Democritus and of 
Epicurus to the time of Haeckel. Though the ancients do 
not speak of a “germ of order,” they describe a stage in 
the progress of matter, which stood in the relation expressed 
(metaphorically) by “germ” towards the modern state of the 


2“ An outside agent, such as God, is plainly needed to determine, in the 
sense of devise or introduce, an order that comes into being for the first time : 
but what if the order existed all along? Not, of course, as fully developed 
as now ; but in germ, as it were, &c. The teleological argument, as it seems 
to me, is reduced in great part to the proof derived from the inception of 
motion ; if ever there was no motion there could not have been orderly move- 
ments, &c.” (Irish THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY, No. 1, p. 4). 
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world. Lucretius’ postulated numerous successive collisions 
of atoms, which produced unstable aggregations of matter, 
until there happened a collision that produced the present 
more stable order of things. Why did not that collision 
and union of atoms occur long before? The primal nebula, 
assumed by Laplace to have a rotatory motion (independent 
of a Creator, according to Haeckel), threw off (it is held), in 
succession, portions of gaseous matter, one portion of which 
condensed into our Earth. Since that event there have 
elapsed many millions of centuries; but why was it not 
still” more remote? There was nothing, on materialist 
principles, to hinder that segregation from having been 
brought about so many «ons previously, that the Earth 
would, just now, have arrived at the inert and lifeless state 
to which the Dissipation of Energy is steadily bringing it. 
The Argument from Design does not claim to account for 
the origin of matter or the inception of motion. But it can, 
from its own resources—confining itself to its own sphere, 
the order of nature—dispose of the supposition that the 
order exhibited in the symmetry of the inorganic crystal * 


2 . « Primordia rerum 


Ex infinito jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibusque suis consuerunt concita ferri, 
Omnimodisque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quecumque inter se possint congressa creare 
Ut non sit mirum, si in tales disposituras 
Deciderunt quoque, et in tales venere meatus, 
Qualibus hee rerum geritur nunc summa novando. 
—De Rerum Natura, Lib. V., vv. 188, &c. 

* About the ordinary materialistic assumption that crystallisation and the 
various affinities of the elements are “inherent” properties of matter, there 
are some candid and interesting remarks of Darwin in a letter to Romanes 
recently published, but not contained in Darwin’s Life and Letters. He writes 
in the assumed character of a theologian to his friend who had apparently 
written an Atheistical work—A Candid Examination of Theism. Darwin 
writes :—‘‘ Again I maintain that matter, though it may in the future be 
eternal, was created by God with the most marvellous affinities, leading to 
complex definite compounds, and with polarities leading to beautiful crystals, 
&c., &c. You cannot prove that matter would necessarily possess these 
attributes. Therefore you have no right to say that you have ‘ demonstrated ’ 
that all natural Jaws necessarily follow from gravity, the persistence of 
force and the existence of matter. If you say that nebulous matter existed 
aboriginally and from eternity with all its present complex powers in a 
potential state you seem to me to beg the whole question. 

“* Please observe that it is not I, but a theologian, who has addressed you. 
But I could not answer him. 
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and in the varied phenomena of life may conceivably have 
been the outcome of “ an Evolutionary Process, independent 
of a Designer.” We shall confine ourselves to the pheno- 
mena of life, in which the chief strength of the argument 
lies. The materialist supposition implies that certain 
elements of Matter had an inherent, essential tendency to 
form combinations having vital properties. The existence 
of such a tendency is disproved by the fact that the few 
well-known elements, gaseous and solid, which enter into the 
composition of living bodies, are widely diffused throughout 
the world, and found in every fertile soil in juxtaposition, 
but uncombined and inanimate. Did an undirected 
physical cause originally turn certain aggregates of elements 
into living things? If so, it would have operated in like 
manner, at the same period, on other similar aggregates. 
Only a Free, Intelligent Cause could have selected some 
groups to be combined and vitalised, while leaving others 
in their original state, though having the same intrinsic 
aptitude to receive vital properties. 

It has been shown, or at least the attempt has been 
made to show, that the conclusiveness of the Argument 
from Design does not depend on the question whether 
there be a distinct proof that the order, which is its basis, 
had a beginning. We are not told what proof of this 
proposition would be accepted by Dr. McDonald ax satis- 
factory. He says—“ The teleological argument, as it seems 
to me, is reduced in great part to the proof derived from the 
inception of motion ;” but if there be (as there is) a valid 
proof of the inception of motion, why is the antagonistic 
hypothesis of “an eternal order in germ,” implying, of 
course, eternal motion, stated in the previous sentence as, 
apparently, a hitherto unsolved problem? From the 
intrinsic contradiction of that hypothesis—the only alterna- 
tive to the admission of a Creator—a commencement not 
only of order but of motion must be admitted as a necessary 
consequence. But a direct proof of the proposition, from 
the resources of Physical Science, is not wanting. Whatever 
may be thought of the speculation about a primal nebula, 
no one at the present day denies or doubts that the crust 
of this globe was at one time in a molten condition incom- 
patible with the existence of organic beings. 

With this evidence of the commencement of Order as 
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manifested in organic beings—evidence that Dr. McDonald 
elsewhere’ accepts as satisfactory—comes the opportunity 
for applying his declaration “that an outside agent, such 
as God, is plainly needed to devise and introduce an order 
that comes into being for the first time.” This means that 
further argument to prove the existence of God may be 
dispensed with. It is to be feared, however, that the 
large number of materialist men of science, who have no 
hesitation in believing that the state of the earth was at 
one time incompatible with life, are not prepared to admit 
that an “outside agent like God was plainly needed” to 
account for the living beings that came into existence. It 
would be desirable to convince them that life did not 
originate from the forces of inorganic matter, as it is an 
established truth at the present time that “life proceeds 
from existing life.” But here Dr. McDonald blocks the 
way with his exacting standard of evidence ; he questions 
the validity * of that inference, which we shall now proceed 
to consider. 


III. 


What was exactly the result of the scientific investigation 
about the origin of minute forms of life? There is no 
uniformity in the language used by the chief authorities on 
this subject in declaring that result. Some, as Tyndall* 
and Huxley,‘ confine themselves to stating that “there is 
no evidence to prove that any form of life can be developed 
out of matter without demonstrable antecedent life ;”’ and 
that “‘ the present state of our knowledge furnishes us with 
no link between the living and the not living. They imply, 
however, that they are satisfied that Abiogenesis does not 
occur at present when they express the opinion that it 
may have taken place in the past. Others, as Herbert 
Spencer,’ state in more positive language that not merely is 


Irish THEOLOGICAL QuARTERLY, No. 1, p. 2. 
* “Tt is not quite justifiable to argue that because life cannot be produced 
now, it could never have been produced by material forces” (Jbid., No. 10, 
. 222). 
PY Belfast Address, 1874. 
* Article on Biology, Encyc. Britann., 9th Ed. 
* Article in Nineteenth Century, May, 1886. 
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Abiogenesis not proved, but that “ Biologists in general are 
agreed that in the present state of the world no such thing 
happens as the rise of a living creature from non-living 
matter.”? Professor B. Moore, who is described as one of 
the chief living biologists, says’ :—‘“‘The mode of production 
of living matter is characteristic and cannot be brought about 
by the action solely of inorganic forms of energy ; living 
matter is produced only by the action of other living 
matter.” 

Two methods of investigating the problem have been 
employed. One was to test, after careful destruction of 
germs, certain putrefactive fluids, which were alleged 
by the defenders of Abiogenesis to give rise to new 
organisms. The second was to follow out the life-history 
of the minutest forms of life by the most powerful 
microscopes. The former method certainly refuted Abio- 
genesis by demonstrating that no new life was produced 
in those fluids. But it proved no more. Dr. Windle is 
right when he says’? that this method of Pasteur’s did not 
disprove spontaneous generation. Though life did not arise 
from the infusion experimented on, it might conceivably 
arise from some other compounds or processes in nature. 
But when he conjectures that some day a chemist may 
discover the genesis of living from non-living matter, he 
comes into collision with the conclusion he himself had 
adopted—that a living organism is not the mere result of 
physico-chemical forces, but that there is a “‘ something 
over” (i.e., a vital force) which does not exist in non- 
living matter. How could the chemist produce the 
“something over” *® from materials which contained 
it not? Nemo dat quod non habet. If a chemist were 
now to succeed in producing life from chemical elements 
he would thereby refute the theory of a vital force, but he 
would leave unaffected by his discovery the Argument from 
Design. He would only render it more certain that a 
Great Chemist was the originator of life on the cooling 


1 Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry, Ed. 1906. 

* What is Life? By B. C.Windle, LL.D., F.R.S., President of Queen’s College, 
Cork. A most interesting volume. Published this year. 

* In an inorganic chemical combination the compound has a new property, 
a new efficiency, but this is not a parallel case, for no one would say or have 
reason to say that chloride of sodium, for instance, was chlorine and sodium— 
and “ something over.” 
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crust of the once molten earth, as a gifted chemist was 
required for a similar effect in the twentieth century.’ 

From the second method of investigation comes the 
principal evidence of the law “ omne vivum ex vivo.” B 
means of microscopes, magnifying over 2,400 diameters, 
investigators have been able to penetrate to what they are 
fairly entitled to call “ the fringe and margin of the organic 
world,” and have found that infinitesimal organisms form 
no exception to the law of descent observed in the largest 
species of animals on earth. If it be objected that there 
may be still more minute objects not yet examined, it may 
be replied that the law of inertia of matter, the first law of 
motion, was formulated without inquiring as to whether 
microscopical particles came under it. What other of our 
recognised laws of nature have been established by descend- 
ing so deeply into the region of the “ infinitely little.’ An 
objection has been recently ’ raised, that there is no positive 
evidence for the law, but only the negative one; we have 
no right to say that living objects cannot arise from dead 
matter, but that, after much careful investigation, they do 
not do so.” To this the reply is obvious : we have no means 

* Biologists appear to be coming round to the admission, not of the word 
“Vital Force,” but ofeverything that believers in “ Vital Force ” contended 
for. Professor Moore (Op. citat , p. 14) holds that “‘ there is a form of energy 
peculiar to living matter,” and “‘ not identical with forms of energy exhibited 
in non-living structures.” He insists that it be called not Vital Force but 
“biotic energy.” ‘ What’s in name”—if derived from the Greek? If we 
prescind from a Vital Force, however named, we cannot prove from the 
incapacity of matter to produce Life that Chemistry cannot produce it. 
Nature cannot produce, on the surface of the earth, Sodium and Potassium, 
but a Chemist can. If the artificial production of Life were realised, and 
urged as an argument against Theism, the discovery, as above observed, 
might be turned against Materialism, but it would not do to reply (as Dr. 
Windle proposes to do) that the discovery proved nothing but what the 
Scholastic Theologians, believers in Spontaneous Generation, had already 
held. In their system there was no room for the admission of a possible 
synthetic production of Life from inorganic or mineral materials. They 
held that the Creator established only two modes for the production of Life— 
the law of Biogenesis,. and (in the case of “ animalia imperfecta”) production 
by putrefaction of an organic compound—and Stellar influence. They would 
have rejected the possibility of Life produced from mineral matter, or organic 
bodies reduced first to that state, as they rejected Avicenna’s opinion that 
Life could naturally be produced “ex aliquali elementorum commixtione.” 
(Summa Theol. P. 1. Q. xxi.) 

* F. C. Kempson, The Future Life and Modern Difficulties. London: 
Pitman. 1907, 
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of proving that matter cannot produce a certain effect— 
e.g., self-movement—except that it does not do so. If 
inorganic matter does not produce life at the present time, 
it is because at the present time it cannot—it lacks the power. 
If it had the power, being a necessarily acting cause, it 
should exercise it. Adopting, then, the statement of the 
biological law, as given by Professor Moore (above quoted), 
can we, from this present incapacity of inorganic matter, 
infer a similar incapacity in all past ages ? 

To approach the solution of the question it is necessary 
to bear in mind what has been proved by prolonged and 
carefully conducted experiments :— 

1. That a full-grown vegetable organism cannot exist 
above the temperature of 140° F. 

2.' That a spore would be destroyed by a temperature 
of about 300° F. 

3. That germination cannot take place at a tempera- 
ture higher than 114° F. 

The question above stated in general terms is now reduced 
to this:—Is it a tenable hypothesis that the chemical 
elements, which enter into the composition of organisms, 
had at an early stage of the world’s history a power of com- 
bining to produce a spore, or an adult organism, which they 
have not now, when brought to the very same temperatures ? 
Let us consider what are the circumstances in the remote 
past that are alleged to have enabled those chemical com- 
ponents of organisms to exercise a power that they soon lost 
for ever. Professor Huxley’s explanation is that’ “ the 
Earth was passing through physical and chemical conditions 
which it can no more see again than a man can recall his 
infancy.” A vague comparison between the present state 
of the Earth and its state at that distant period is beside 
the purpose. The question is—What substantial difference 
can there have been between the Earth cooled down to the 
temperature compatible with Life and the Earth in our own 
time. Huxley’s vague language brought no conviction to 


* These figures are given on the authority of Dr. W. H. Dallinger, a specialist 
in this subject, who says, in his Lecture on Minute Forms of Life :—“ It was 
settled to our complete satisfaction that the death-point of the adult organisms 
hovered extremely near to 140° F. In some instances the spores were seen 


to become vital after an exposure for ten minutes to 300° F. These were 
the extremes.” 


* Critiques and Addresses, p. 238. 
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his own mind, for in the same page he expressed the hope 
that “the conditions under which matter assumes the 
purposes we call vital may some day be artificially brought 
together.”” So the condition of the elements when life 
appeared is not as irrecoverably past as the infant state of 
an adult man. Tyndall relies on “‘ the play of molecules in 
a cooling globe” which may have facilitated such com- 
pounds as living beings. In matter, while in a molten 
condition, molecules would have a great freedom and a 
facility for combinations. But that special freedom would 
be lost when they became rigidly fixed in the same matter 
solidified and cooled. “Supposing,” he says, “a planet 
carved from the sun, set spinning round an axis, and 
revolving round the sun at a distance from him equal 
to that of our earth, would one of the consequences 
of its refrigeration be the development of organic 
forms? I lean to the affirmative!” Nature still con- 
tinues to supply through its Volcanoes specimens of 
molten matter in every variety of composition, imprisoning, 
as it falls after the eruption, air with its oxygen, nitrogen, 
moisture and carbonic acid gas, destroying and absorbing 
organic compounds as it flows along many miles from its 
source. It would not be hopeful to search for new specimens 
of life in refrigerated lava, which is the only object from 
which we can form an idea of the “cooling globe.” Some 
hot springs contain in solution every element that is found in 
organic bodies. Chemists at the present day can command 
temperatures that would dissipate into vapour or gas the solid 
elements associated with life, and thus give an opportunity 
for “the free play of molecules’ among them and among 
the gaseous elements. Dr. Charles Elam, in Examination 
of Evolution and Automatism, says :—‘“‘ I cannot see that a 
cooling planet would be more likely to produce minute 
organisms than a cooling flask ;”” and Dr. Bastian’s question 
is full of force and pertinence when he asks :—“ If such 
synthetic processes took place then, why should they not 
take place now? Why should the inherent molecular 
properties of various kinds of matter have undergone so 
much alteration ?” 

We have assumed that life cannot have existed originally 
beyond the limits of temperature recognised by the science of 
the present day. Nobody has insisted more strongly than 
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Huxley on “ the great principle that the past be explained 
by the present, unless good cause be shown to the contrary.” * 
He has here stated the principle in such a way as to throw 
the burden of proof on himself and all who dispute the 
validity of the conclusion drawn from the present incapacity 
of matter to produce life. And the proof has only been 
supplied by a vague appeal to possibilities of the remote 
past, while carefully avoiding any reference to the tempera- 
ture to which the earth must have cooled before life could 
begin. No other case has been made out against the validity 
of the inference, that life never arose from inorganic materials 
by its inherent forces. But the Gordian knot was cut by 
Weissman, who proclaims that the disproved physical fact 
is for him “ a logical necessity,” thus reverting to an @ priori 
mode of studying Nature, with which the Scholastics were 
so often reproached. 

Passing now from the question of the inference from the 
non-existence of Abiogenesis, there are some difficulties of 
the materialist hypothesis of the Origin of Life that deserve 
to be specially considered. If matter possessed a vitalising 
power, it would be exercised all over the globe, wherever 
the groups of materials that compose organisms were to be 
found juxtaposed, and, as has been already pointed out, 
none of these groups would be left in an inanimate state. 
It is strange, therefore, that Darwin and Darwinians, who 
believed in this power of matter, should have held that all 
organic beings are derived from “a few primitive living 
forms.” What is the present view of Evolutionists as to 
the nature of the few original living forms? There is a 
surprising statement made by Dr. Geikie, a representative 
geologist :—‘‘ Of the first appearance of life on this globe 
we know nothing. Whether plants or animals came first, 
and in what form they came, is a question to which no 
satisfactory answer can be given” (Class-book of Geology, 
1886, Chap. XVII.). He probably felt that if vegetable 
organisms were admitted to have come first, that wouldimply 
intelligence and foresight on the part of the cooling globe, 
or the account would too closely resemble that in Genesis. 
So we are led to suppose that the said cooling globe may 
have blundered away into the creation of animals, which, not 

* Huxley on the ‘ Reception of ‘The Origin of Species.’” (A chapter con- 
tributed by him to “ The Life and Letters of Darwin,” Vol. II., p. 190.) 
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being able to subsist on inorganic material, all perished. 
It would, we suppose, be equally embarrassing for this 
school of thinkers’ to decide whether, when vegetable 
organisms came to be produced, a beginning was made with 
the germ or the adult organism. Even if the germ be 
supposed to have come first, as it had, like every germ, food 
stored around it or within it, to nourish it until it could 
make its own food, something wonderfully like foresight is 
attributed to matter. 

While Evolution in the thoroughgoing materialist sense of 
the word admittedly depends on the power of matter to 
originate Life in past ages, some of the supporters of the 
theory strongly deny that it depends on Spontaneous 
Generation as an existing process. Against this view 
Dr. Bastian certainly makes out a very strong case. An 
Evolutionist himself, he put it plainly to the others that 
Spontaneous Generation as a living force is the only alterna- 
tive to a recognition of Fixity of Species. He calls attention 
to the vast multitude of lowly organised animals and plants 
spread through wide areas of the world. If this class was 
not produced, from time to time, from inorganic materials, 
then, it must be held that they have come down through a 
long line of almost structureless ancestors. He forcibly 
asks’ :—‘‘ How DID THEY MANAGE TO DODGE DEVELOPMENT 
ALL THAT INDEFINITELY LONG PERIOD?” ‘The case might 
be strengthened by referring to the species of living shell- 
fish found in the oldest tertiary deposits, to the foraminifera 
still living in the floor of the Atlantic and their fossilised 
predecessors in the chalk hills of England, &c., &c. In 
face of these facts it is difficult to recognise any—even 
prearranged—movement of organic Nature in an upward 
direction. Dr. Bastian’s Abiogenesis has been refuted, but 
if he has not quite pulled down the house over his 
opponents, he has given prominence to a formidable 
difficulty which Evolutionists of all schools have found it 
easier to evade than to refute. 

J. O’Manony. 


* The ancient Peripatetics puzzled themselves over an analogous question :— 
“ Avesne ante an ova generata sint, cum et ovum sine ave, et avis sine ovo 
gigni non possint.” Censorinus, De Die Natali, Cap. 14. Readers of Callista 
will remember Polemo’s solution. 

* Quoted from notes taken from an article of his in a former No. of the 
Ce wtemporary Review, which is not now at hand. 


























Judicial Character of the Sacrament 
of Penance. 
I 


Tue chief scriptural basis for Catholic teaching on the 
Sacrament of Penance are the words of institution recorded 
by St. John in the twentieth chapter of his Gospel. The 
unique solemnity of all the circumstances that accompanied 
the imparting of the sublime power of forgiving and retaining 
sin could not fail to have made a deep impression on the 
minds of the Apostles, since the brief record of the events 
preserved by St. John has ever been regarded by the Church 
as the sure foundation of all her teaching in respect of the 
Sacrament of Penance. And thus it is helpful when trying 
to realise the character of this august power to recall the 
circumstances of its communication. 

It is the evening of the day of the Resurrection. The 
Apostles are closeted in an upper room in Jerusalem with 
the doors closed for fear of the Jews, still incredulously ' 
debating the accounts of the risen Saviour that had been 
brought to them from many sources, when suddenly Jesus 
in His glorified * body, fresh from His triumph over sin and 
death, appears in their midst with a salutation full of 
consolation and encouragement on His lips—‘‘ Peace be to 
you.” The angels on the night of the Nativity had pro- 
claimed in accents of sweetest music the object and fruit 
of the Incarnation as—‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and 
peace on earth to men of good will.” The mysiery of 
Redemption being now accomplished, the Saviour having 
purchased for us, at the price of His sufferings and death, 
“that peace of God that surpasseth all understanding,” 
hastens to impart it to His chosen ones, whom during His 
brief absence worldly fear had reduced to the condition of 


° 


trembling cowards. Thus His “peace be to you” is no 
? Mark xvi. 13-14; Luke xxiv. 34-36. * Luke xxiv. 36-38. 
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mere empty formula, but a message full of hope, encourage- 
ment and strength. But to enable them to realise the 
better its true import as well as the significance of what 
is to follow, He must first remove from their minds all 
remnant of doubt as to the reality of His Resurrection and 
of His triumph over His enemies, and thus confirm their 
faith in His divinity. 

At the moment of His sudden entrance to the supper 
room the disciples are still at table, and a discussion is 
proceeding on the story just related by the two disciples 
who had returned from Emmaus. They had recounted 
how a stranger had overtaken them on their outward 
journey, had joined in their conversation, and upraided 
them for their hardness of heart and slowness of intellect to 
understand how all that had happened to Jesus during His 
Passion, and how the rumours spread abroad about His 
Resurrection were but a fulfilment of the many prophecies 
of old that spoke of the Messiah ; how He had opened their 
minds' to understand the Scriptures, and how finally they 
recognised the stranger as the risen Saviour in the breaking 
of bread.” 

Doubts as to the reality of the Resurrection that had 
apparently been lulled to rest by earlier accounts were 
reawakened by this latest story of the two disciples. They 
had been greeted on their entrance with the joyful tidings— 
““The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon” 
(Luke xxiv. 34), but their tale seems to have made too great 
a demand on the newly enkindled faith of their hearers, 
and at the moment when the Saviour Himself entered 
unbelief was in the ascendant.’ His noiseless and sudden 
entrance through the closed doors filled the assembled 
multitude with alarm. They could not mistake the familiar 

* In connection with this experience of the two disciples it may be noted 
incidentally how useless and powerless, without the grace of God, is the clearest 
explanation of Sacred Scripture, even should it emanate from Divine lips, 
to convince the intellect and awaken faith. It was only when their souls 
were filled with an abundance of Divine grace, through participation in the 


Eucharistic Supper, that the two disciples recognised their Saviour and the 
sense of Scripture. 

* Protestant and Rationalistic exegetical students have recourse to most 
extraordinary explanations to weaken the unanimous testimony of Tradition, 
which has always regarded this breaking of bread as arenewal of the E ucha- 
ristic Supper. 

* Mark xvi. 13. 
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features, nor the wonted accents of the voice, but there was 
mystery somewhere. For how could a human body suddenly 
appear in their midst while the doors remained closed. It 
must be a spirit. The Saviour hastens to reassure them : 
“Tt is I, fear not.” “Why are you troubled, and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts? See my hands and feet, 
that it is I myself, handle and see, for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as you see me to have. And when he had 
said this, he shewed them his hands and feet” (Luke 
xxiv. 36-40). As a final proof of the reality of His human 
nature He asked them for something to eat, and when He 
had eaten before them, taking what remained He gave to 
them. 

Doubt and fear give place to conviction, faith and joy, and 
when their minds are thus prepared for realisation of its im- 
port the loving message is repeated—‘“ Peace be to you.” * 

Then, as in the case of the two disciples at Emmaus, “he 
opened their understanding that they might understand the 
Scriptures, and he said to them, thus it is written and thus 
it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead 
the third day, and that penance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem” (Luke xxiv. 45-47). 

In these last words He indicated that His mission was 
fraught with larger interests than the personal comfort of 
the Apostles, and that His words and acts, directed 
immediately to them, had a deeper significance. His 
mission was to be world-wide in extent and permanent in 
duration. The disciples, in their own persons and in those 
of their;successors, were to be instruments of its propa- 
gation—channels through which the life-giving waters of 
the living fountain were to be conveyed to the way-worn 
and the thirsty. For Jesus had come to establish a world- 
wide kingdom, of which the Apostles were to be the founda- 


? Though the expression “‘ Peace be to you” was probably a familiar saluta- 
tion, yet those who have witnessed the heavenly peace granted to many @ 
troubled soul through the operation of the power now about to be communi- 
cated to the Apostles by Christ, as well as the millions who have found peace 
thereby, will perceive a special significance in the connection of this salutation 
with the communication of the power of restoring peace between God and 
man—a significance that it would have been impossible for the Apostles to 


realise at that moment, though they must have realised it afterwards before 
the Gospels were written. 
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tions and over which they were to exercise supreme power. 
He had already promised to give them supreme authority 
to bind and loose, so that whatever they should bind on 
earth should be bound in Heaven, and whatever they should 
loose on earth would be loosed in Heaven. They were to 
have the keys of the kingdom. Now that the ransom has 
been paid, the world redeemed, and the merits of His Passion 
made secure, the time is opportune to fulfil these promises. 
Hence the significance of the words He now adds: “ As 
the Father has sent me, I also send you.” I send you to 
carry on My work unto the consummation of the world, 
and I endow you with all the power which was given to Me 
as man by My Father. As the end of Christ’s mission was 
redemptive, the power that the Apostles would chiefly need 
for the due accomplishment of their work would be a power 
over sin, and hence it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
in this general mission, “As the Father hath sent me, I 
also send you,” power to destroy sin is already communi- 
cated. But Jesus wished to preclude possibility of mistake, 
and as the power of forgiving sin is a prerogative of God, 
both by a solemn action aptly symbolic of the imparting 
of the Holy Ghost, and in the clearest words, the power to 
remit sin is expressly granted. ‘‘When he had said this 
he breathed on them, and he said to them: Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive they are 
forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain they are 
retained.” 

Words so clear cannot be entirely explained away, and 
hence all are agreed that some true power of forgiving sin 
is imparted in these words. But while the unanimous voice 
of tradition for fifteen centuries proclaimed that the power 
here given is a power of remitting the sins of the baptised 
and to be exercised in a judicial fashion, the reformers of 
the sixteenth century twisted the words from their natural 
meaning so as to make them signify a power of remitting 
sin through baptism and the preaching of the Gospel. 
Against this unnatural and hitherto unheard of interpre- 
tation the Council of Trent’ solemnly defined that the 
Sacrament of Penance was instituted on the occasion 
recorded here by St. John, and that the meaning put upon 
the solemn action of our divine Lord of breathing upon the 


* Sess. XIV., Chap. I. 
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Apostles and on his clear words “‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” &c., by the unanimous judgment of all the Fathers, 
is most true, that meaning being that by this action and in 
these words power is given to the Apostles and their lawful 
successors of remitting and retaining the sins of the faithful 
committed after baptism. 

For the purpose of more emphatic rejection of these 
erroneous views of the reformers, and to remove all danger 
of misconception as to the Catholic position, special promi- 
nence is given in the subsequent chapters of this fourteenth 
session to the judicial character of the Sacrament of 
Penance. One of the chief points of difference noted by the 
Council between Baptism and Penance is that the minister 
of Baptism is not a judge, since the Church may not pass 
sentence on anyone who has not as yet entered her fold 
through the gate of Baptism, whereas it is different with 
the domestics of the faith whom, when guilty of sin, Our 
Lord ordered to present themselves before the tribunal of 
Penance that they might be freed through the sentence of 
His priests. Then the divine obligation of integral con- 
fession is derived by the Council from the fact that priests 
were appointed by Christ judges to whom all mortal sins 
must be brought, in order that by the power of the keys 
they may pass a sentence of remission or retention. Again, 
when treating of the minister of this Sacrament, the Council 
declares that though the absolution of the priest is the 
dispensation of another’s gift, yet it is not a naked ministry 
of announcing the Gospel or declaring that sins are already 
pardoned, but it is given afterthe manner of a judicial act (sed 
ad instar actus judicialis), whereby sentence is pronounced by 
him as judge. And, finally, the possibility of reservation 
is traced by the Council to the judicial character of the 
Sacrament. 

Though the Council in these declarations taught nothing 
new, nothing that was not a commonplace of Catholic 
theology down through all the preceding centuries, yet it is 
clear that by such strong insistence the Council made the 
judicial character of the rite the centre of the Catholic position 
in reference to Penance ; and since then, by friend and foe 
alike, it has ever been regarded as such—as the position 
which if taken by the enemy, brings down in its fall our 
whole theory and practice of the Confessional; while if 
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successfully held, it defies all attempts to identify Penance 
either with Baptism or the preaching of the Word. And 
it is not merely from a controversial view-point that it is 
the centre. It is likewise the centre from which all the 
rays of Catholic light that illumine the Sacrament radiate, 
the pivot on which all our teaching turns, the principle 
from which as so many logical corrollaries all the details 
of our theory and practice of the Confessional are easily 
inferred. It cannot fail to be of interest, then, to dwell 
somewhat in detail on this aspect of the Sacrament with a 
view especially to gaining clear ideas as to what the Church 
intends to convey when she teaches that Penance was 
instituted after the manner of a judgment, and of grasping 
the bearing of this truth on a scientific treatment of the 
theology of Penance. 


II 


Priests in the tribunal of Penance, according to the 
teaching of the Council of Trent, are judges, and their act 
of absolving or retaining sin is a judicial sentence. What 
does this imply ? Though the contents of the ideas judge 
and judicial sentence must be sufficiently known to everyone, 
at least in an obscure way, yet an analysis of these contents, 
so as to secure clear notions of the essential requisites of a 
judge, is of importance to appreciate the arguments usually 
put forward in favour of the judicial character of Penance. 
The following description may, I think, be regarded as a 
sufficiently accurate embodiment of the common notions 
prevailing regarding the nature of the judicial office :—A 
judge is a public official endowed with power to pass an 
authoritative sentence in accordance with the provisions of 
law and the merits of the case. The judgment,’ in so far 
as it is an act of the judge, is the sentence by which the 
general law is applied to a particular case considered on its 
merits. 


* The distinction between this judgment and the logical judgments which 
the confessor in the tribunal of Penance must form in regard to, for instance, 
the gravity of the sins he hears or the dispositions of the penitent, though 
not overlooked by theologians, deserves greater emphasis than it usually 
receives. These at most are only prerequisite conditions for the due discharge 
of his judicial functions, and not at all a constituent part of the Sacramental 
judgment ; yet confused ideas on these points are not infrequently met with. 
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An analysis of this common concept of what a judge is 
yields two notes. To be a judge a person must be clothed 
by competent authority, with power to pass a definitive 
and authoritative sentence—i.e., a sentence by which the 
case is ended and to which the parties to the suit must 
submit whether they like it or not. Hence a judicial 
sentence differs from the award of an arbitrator, and still 
more from a mere doctrinal declaration that a thing is or 
is not. Hence, too, if priests are judges in the tribunal of 
Penance they do not exercise a mere ministry of declaring 
that sins are forgiven or retained as the Reformers con- 
tended, but by an act of true power they really remit or 
retain sin. Secondly, a judge is not empowered to decide 
cases in an arbitrary or whimsical fashion, but rather in 
accordance with the enactments of law and the merits of the 
case. His business is to administer the law, to apply the 
law, which, as intended for the whole community, is neces- 
sarily of a general character, to the particular cases that 
come before him. 

This obligation of applying the general law in accord- 
ance with the merits of each particular case necessi- 
tates an investigation into the facts of each case. For 
plainly the sentence cannot be in accordance with the 
merits unless knowledge of the substantial facts is pre- 
viously had. In public courts of justice, whether ecclesias- 
tical or civil, the method of conducting the inquiry into the 
facts is prescribed by law, and it is the business of the judge 
to see that the legal method is adhered to. We shall see 
that something similar is also necessary in the secret tribunal 
of Penance. But here it is to be observed that investigation 
of the facts is not an essential or constituent part of the 
judicial office, it is rather a prerequisite condition for the 
due exercise of his power, furnishing him, as it does, with 
judicial knowledge of the merits of the case. That this is so 
is clear from the fact that this investigation of the facts 
may be performed by others, and, as a matter of fact, in 
serious criminal cases in the civil courts the guilt or 
innocence of the accused is decided not by the judge, but 
by the jurors, and the business of the judge is to pass the 
sentence prescribed by law in accordance with the verdict 
of the jury on the various counts of the indictment. Some- 
thing analogous to this takes place in the tribunal of Penance 
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also, since in the last resort the Confessor must rely on the 
verdict of the penitent as to his guilt and dispositions. 

Finally, cases may arise in which the judge, especially if 
he has supreme authority, may dispense entirely with the 
legal investigation of the facts and exercise summary jurisdic- 
tion, and writers uphold the validity of his sentence if he 
has sufficient certainty otherwise of the guilt of the criminal. 
Manifestly it is only very exceptional circumstances that 
would justify an exercise of summary jurisdiction, but the 
fact that when these very exceptional circumstances occur 
authors uphold the validity of the sentence, would help one 
perhaps to understand how the sacramental absolution 
imparted to a dying person who has no longer the use of 
his senses, and is therefore incapable of confession, would 
be valid on the Scotist hypothesis that the acts of the 
penitent are not a part of the sacramental rite, but only 
prerequisite conditions for its due exercise. 

From this brief statement of the nature of the judicial 
office it is clear that to establish the judicial character of 
Penance all that is necessary is to show that the Apostles 
and their lawful successors have received from Christ real 
power to pass a definitive and authoritative sentence on 
sin ; and, secondly, that this power is to be exercised, not in 
an arbitrary way, but in accordance with the provisions of 
divine law and the merits of the sinner. Now this is not 
a very difficult problem. 

As in the case of most other doctrines, in seeking to estab- 
lish our thesis, we may proceed either by way of authority 
or by way of private doctrinal interpretation of those 
passages of Sacred Scripture which bear upon it. Needless 
to say, on Catholic principles the way of authority affords 
not only the safest, but the only absolutely conclusive, test 
of the truth of any dogma. The Church being by appoint- 
ment of Christ the custodian and infallible interpreter of 
the whole deposit of revealed truth, her dogmatic definitions 
and official definitive teaching necessarily represent with 
unerring accuracy the teaching of Christ Himself. In 
embracing her doctrine we have absolute assurance that 
we attain to the mind of Christ ; in rejecting it we are equally 
certain of failure to reach His thought. It may not be 
superfluous to point out here that as regards the argument 
from authority it is quite sufficient to show that at any 
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period of her history the Church clearly and expressly 
taught a certain doctrine. Since she is indefectible and 
infallible, it is antecedently impossible that the opposite 
could have prevailed in the Church at any previous period 
of her history. Hence, for the purposes of the argument 
from authority, it is not at all necessary to trace back 
through the pages of history the existence of the same 
teaching in the same express and formal manner to the 
very beginnings of Christianity. It is true, indeed, that for 
controversial purposes Catholic writers have recourse to 
this historical method, but then the appeal is based, not 
exactly on the authority of the Church, but rather on the 
unlikelihood, amounting to moral impossibility, that the 
whole Church, apart altogether from its indefectible and 
infallible character, would from the very beginning have 
woefully misunderstood the meaning of the teaching of her 
divine founder. 

Similarly when Catholic writers appeal to arguments based 
on private doctrinal interpretation of certain passages of 
Sacred Scripture they do not at all mean to imply that the 
authoritative teaching of the Church is not an all-sufficient 
ground for belief, nor do they in the least acquiesce in the 
principle of the Reformers that faith is to be based on 
private judgment, but they have recourse to this method 
to meet the needs of controversy or sometimes to secure a 
fuller understanding of the official teaching of the Church, 
acting on the maxim of St. Anselm—Fides quaerens intel- 
lectum. When used controversially the argument amounts 
to this. Test this doctrine by your own principles. Apply 
with the utmost rigour of logic to the passages of Scripture 
bearing on it, the principles of interpretation by which the 
sense of any author is reached, and you will find that the 
same conclusion is obtained which the Church, guided by the 
Spirit of truth, proposes for the acceptance of the faithful. 

In reference to the question under discussion all three 
methods of argument can be applied with the same result. 
The official authoritative teaching of the Church is clear 
and explicit. In the Council of Trent (Sess. XIV.) the novel 
views of the Reformers regarding the meaning of Our Lord’s 
words ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” &c., are rejected, and 
after stating historically that the Fathers of the Church 
unanimously understood our Lord’s solemn action of breath- 
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ing on the Apostles and His clear words, to signify the 
imparting of power to the Apostles and their lawful successors 
of remitting and retaining the sins of the faithful committed 
after Baptism, or, in other words, of the power of remitting 
and retaining sins in the Sacrament of Penance, the Fathers 
of the Council solemnly define this to be the true meaning 
of this passage of Scripture, thus giving an authoritative 
and infallible interpretation of these words of Sacred 
Scripture—a proceeding rather unusual in the acts of 
Councils. In subsequent chapters’ of this fourteenth session 
it is frequently asserted that priests are judges in the 
tribunal of Penance, and their absolution is a judicial 
sentence. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this brief 
article to do justice to the historical argument to which 
the Council of Trent appeals, and therefore I must content 
myself with a summary statement of the hermeneutical 
argument. 

As already pointed out, the chief Scriptural foundation 
for Catholic teaching on the Sacrament of Penance are the 
words of institution recorded by St. John (xx. 22-23). We 
may, however, take in conjunction with these the passage 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel (xviii. 18) in which a promise of 
universal power of binding and loosing is made to the 
Apostles. It is true, indeed, that there is no explicit 
reference to forgiving or retaining of sin in this passage of 
St. Matthew, but the language is sufficiently universal to 
contain this power, and we are justified in holding that 
the power of forgiving or retaining sin is therein implicitly 
contained and implicitly promised. For the power of 
binding and loosing should be interpreted in conformity with 
the nature and end of the kingdom for the promotion of 
whose interests it is given. The kingdom of Christ is a 
spiritual kingdom, and its end is the sanctification and 
salvation of souls. The one obstacle to sanctification and 
salvation is sin. Therefore a power given for the pro- 
motion of sanctification and salvation must necessarily 
extend to the destruction of sin, otherwise it is useless for 
its end. 

If we try, then, by an application of the ordinary rules of 
hermeneutics to reach the sense of these passages of Scripture, 


* Chap. 2, 5, 6, and 7; vide Denziger, Nn. 774-782. 
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the point of the argument will turn upon the meaning 
necessarily attached to these statements of Christ by the 
Apostles, to whom they were immediately and primarily 
addressed. If the Apostles, taking all the circumstances 
into account, could not reasonably understand these words 
otherwise than in the sense that judicial authority over 
sin was promised and communicated to them, and still 
more if they necessarily understood them in this sense, 
then it is manifest that this was the sense intended by 
Christ, and consequently this is the true meaning of His 
words. For since language has a definite meaning, and its 
function is to enable a speaker or writer to transfer the 
ideas existing in his own mind to the mind of his hearers 
or readers, manifestly he must use words in their accepted 
signification. If he should, acting on some sudden impulse, 
attach to words and phrases a meaning hitherto unheard of, 
or even one that in the circumstances it would be utterly 
unreasonable to expect his hearers or readers to grasp, then 
he would be deliberately leading those addressed into 
unavoidable error, and he would be accountable for the 
consequences. But it is not only absurd, it is unthinkable, 
that our Divine Lord wouid deliberately lead others into 
error. 

What impression, then, were the words of Christ calcu- 
lated to make on the minds of the Apostles? What 
impression must they have necessarily made? Let us first 
consider these words of Christ in conjunction with the 
doctrine of His kingdom. No one, I presume, will be 
disposed to deny that Christ came on earth to establish a 
great kingdom. 

The Messianic kingdom was foretold by the prophets and 
was eagerly expected by the Jews at the time of Christ, 
though they erred grievously as to its nature. It was 
announced as at hand by the Precursor, John the Baptist, 
the burden of whose preaching was—“ Do penance, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand” (Matt. iii. 2). Jesus Himself 
traversed the length and breadth of Judea, preaching in its 
towns and villages the doctrine of the kingdom. He 
devoted many of His parables to an exposition of its end 
and nature, of its rapid growth, benign influence and 


* For a full treatment of this principle of interpretation, consult Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Lectures on Eucharist, especially Lecture I. 
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inestimable worth (Matt. xiii.). 
Resurrection were devoted almost entirely, it would seem, 
to the doctrine of His kingdom (Acts i. 3). Hence it is not 
to be wondered at that scarcely any other doctrine of Christ 
took such a deep hold on the minds of the Apostles. Now, 
the Apostles were well aware that in every properly con- 
stituted kingdom there are rulers and lawgivers and judges ; 
that a kingdom cannot hold together without social 
authority. Hence those frequent disputes’ among them 
as to which of them should be the greater in the kingdom ; 
hence also the petition of the mother of the sons of Zebedee, 
probably on a hint from the sons: “Say that these my two 
sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, the other on thy 
left, in thy kingdom” (Matt. xx. 21). Jesus did, indeed, 
rebuke the ambitious designs of His disciples, and strove to 
imbue their minds with a love of humility, putting before 
them for imitation the example He Himself, Who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, had set them. 
But while correcting their mistaken notions He did not 
deny that there would be rulers in His kingdom, or imply 
that they would not have authority over others. On the 
contrary, He promised them such authority that whoever 
would not hear them should be like the heathen and 
the publican (Matt. xviii. 17)—#.e., excluded from the 
kingdom ; that whatsoever they should bind on earth it 
would be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever they should 
loose on earth it would be loosed in Heaven (Matt. xviii. 18) ; 
and that they should have the keys of the kingdom—a 
Scriptural way of saying that they should have supreme 
authority. In that supreme authority judicial power is 
necessarily included. Hence when the Apostles heard 
Christ subsequently say to them in circumstances of such 
unique solemnity—‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained’ (John xx. 23)— 
they could not reasonably understand these words other- 
wise than in the sense that a part of that power already 
promised is now being given to them. And though the 
argument does not turn on the meaning actually attached 
to Our Lord’s words by the Apostles, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the Apostles did understand that judicial power over sin 
* Matt. xviii. 1; Mark ix. 33 ; Luke ix. 46. 


The forty days after the 
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was granted to them by Christ (I. Cor. vi. 5; II. Cor. xiii. 
10). 

But not only would it have been unreasonable to take 
Our Lord’s words in any other sense, but every other sense 
is excluded as contrary to the obvious and accepted meaning 
of the language used by Christ, so that the Apostles neces- 
sarily understood that judicial power over sin was granted to 
them. In the first place, the Apostles necessarily under- 
stood that power was given to them of really and properly 
forgiving sin, so that the guilt of sin would no longer exist 
before God, and of really retaining sin, or, in other words, 
of passing a definitive and authoritative sentence on sin, 
and therefore that the first element of judicial power was 
given to them. For the words to forgive sin (dagvévae 
apaptias), according to their natural meaning and the 
received usage” in the time of Our Lord, had one definite 
signification—viz., to free one from sin in such a way that 
the guilt of sin no longer remained on the soul before God ; 
and hence in the present order of Providence it implies to 
infuse sanctifying grace into the soul. Therefore no one, 
except God, by his natural powers, can forgive sin. That 
this was the meaning of the phrase to forgive sin is made 
abundantly clear in the New Testament. Take, for instance, 
the passage of St. Luke’s Gospel (v. 18-26), in which the 
cure of the paralytic is recorded. Owing to the greatness 
of the multitude surrounding Jesus, the friends of the man 
sick of the palsy found it impossible to gain approach to 
Him. Then they ascended to the roof of the house in 
which He was, and let down, through the tiles, the paralytic 
with his bed before Jesus. Jesus, seeing their great faith, 
said to the man sick of the palsy, ‘‘ Man, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” Forthwith the Scribes and Pharisees mingling 
with the multitude began to think—‘‘ Who is this who 
speaketh blasphemies ? Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?” And Jesus, seeing their thoughts, said to them: 
‘“ Which is easier to say, thy sins are forgiven thee, or tosay, 
arise and walk? But that you may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins (He saith to the 


































1 Vide Pesch, Praelectiones Dogmaticae, Vol. VII., n. 61-62. 
* Since words frequently undergo changes of meaning in the course of ages, 
the reeeived usage at any period is the true meaning at that period, and the 
real test of the sense in which the word was used by a speaker. 
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sick of the palsy), I say to thee, arise, take up thy bed 
and go into thy house. And, immediately rising up before 
them, he took up the bed on which he lay, and went away 
to his house glorifying God.” 

Comment on this passage is superfluous. It is plain to 
the meanest intelligence that the Jews, before whom Our 
Lord spoke, understood Him to speak of a real forgiveness 
of sin valid before God, so that even the learned among 
them did not suspect for a moment that the words could 
have any other meaning, but, being unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the claims of Jesus, they forthwith accused Him in 
their hearts of blasphemy, of claiming a power over sin 
that is proper to God alone. It is equally plain that Jesus 
used the words in the sense attributed to them by the Jews, 
for He wrought a great miracle to prove that as man He 
had the power of really forgiving sins. 

Now this power, which He proved by miracle He possessed 
even in His human nature, He communicated to the 
Apostles. ‘As the Father hath sent me, I send you ”— 
i.e., endowed with the same power to carry on the same 
work. “Whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven 
them, whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” 
Since to forgive sin had only one definite meaning, the 
Apostles necessarily understood that the same power was 
given to them which Christ attributed to Himself when He 
said to the paralytic “ thy sins are forgiven thee.” As this 
power is a divine prerogative, to remove any doubt that 
might conceivably arise from this consideration He first 
by a solemn action and in the clearest words imparted to 
them the Holy Ghost. 

The Apostles, therefore, necessarily understood that true 
power of remitting sin in the strict sense of the term was 
given to them. Similarly in reference to the power of 
retaining. The power of retaining sin may be considered 
with respect to the guilt or with respect to the punishment 
due to sin. In respect of the guilt of sin, the power of 
retaining is a negative power, inasmuch as the minister of 
Penance does not by his sentence effect anything positive 
in the condition of the penitent, but authoritatively leaves 
things as he finds them. This is in perfect conformity with 
the nature of judicial acts, as no judge constitutes the 
accused a criminal, but his sentence supposes the guilt of 
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the accuser. If, then, the Apostles received real power of 
retaining sin as to its guilt, the effect of a refusal to remit 
would be that the guilt would remain before God, and the 
sinner would remain bound by divine law to again submit 
his sins to the power of the keys. For manifestly if the 
sinner can gain pardon without any reference to the power 
of the keys, no real power of retaining sin is possessed by 





him to whom the keys are given. But it is so manifest 
from the nature of the power of the keys—the Scriptural 
image of supreme authority, from the solemn manner in. 
which the power is given, from the obvious meaning of the 
clear words of Christ, that real power of retaining sin is 
given, that it is superfluous to dwell further upon it. The 
negative character of the power of retaining in respect to 
the guilt of sin is well brought out in the Greek text of the 
passage of St. John, in which the present tense is used in 
the first clause (a?/evtac), while the perfect is used in the 
second (xexpdtnvtat), This nice distinction is not preserved 
in the English of the Douay version. We might render the 
Greek “‘ whose sins you shall forgive they are forgiven to 
them, whose sins you shall retain they have been retained ’’— 
i.e., they remain retained. And, of course, if they remain 
retained, this fact involves necessarily the consequences 
that all unforgiven sins bring with them, viz., an obligation 
of having recourse to the means established by Christ for 
obtaining pardon. And as the judicial authority of the 
Apostles and their successors is the means for obtaining 
pardon established by Christ, the sins must be brought to 
that tribunal. 

In respect to the punishments to be inflicted for sin 
committed—.e., for violations of the laws of the kingdom 
of Christ—the power of binding and retaining is a positive 
power by which the spiritual judge can inflict penalties 
bearing some proportion to the enormity and number of the 
transgressions of divine law, and if the sinner refuses to 
accept these he caunot be absolved. Therefore the power 
given to the Apostles and their lawful successors is a real 
power of passing definitive and authoritative sentences on 
sin. 

How is this power to be exercised ? Plainly Christ did 
not wish that the Apostles should go about absolving some 
and denying absolution to others, imposing grave penances 
4 
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on one and light on another, without any reason whatever, 
and in a purely arbitrary and whimsical fashion. This 
would be manifestly an abuse of such sublime power. 
Clearly then it was the intention of Christ that the power 
should be exercised in accordance with the requirements of 
divine law and the merits of each case. It is, for instance, 
a principle of divine law that no sin can be pardoned without 
true repentance, and therefore absolution must be refused 
to those found indisposed or unrepentant. It is likewise a 
principle of divine law that the whole temporal punishment 
is not usually remitted together with the remission of the 
guilt of sin, and therefore judges in the tribunal of Penance 
would be acting contrary to divine law in absolving without 
imposing penitential works that bear some proportion to 
the guilt of the sins remitted. 

Thus, then, since the power is to be exercised in accord- 
ance with the requirements of divine law and the merits 
of the case, the second element of judicial power is found in 
the power conferred on the Apostles. The obligation of 
passing sentence in accordance with the merits necessitates 
for its due discharge a previous knowledge of the facts ; 
hence this also pertains to the sacred tribunal. 

What knowledge of the facts is required for the due 
exercise of the judicial authority, how this knowledge is 
to be acquired, and, in general, how far the procedure in 
the tribunal of Penance can be determined from its judicial 
character, are questions that must be reserved for some 
future occasion. For the present I must content myself 
with this attempt to establish the judicial character of the 
Sacrament. 

P. McKenna. 

















Che Cast Chinas. 


WHEN a friend of mine, on his conversion, resigned his 
Unitarian pulpit and gave me his manuscripts, I could not 
foresee the difficulties in making such extracts as would 
illustrate the phases of his mind. Even when I have 
found papers fastened together, and could comprehend 
their sequence, I have at times been bewildered by the 
obscurity of some sentences, the illegibility of others, and 
the almost unintelligible glosses in pencil. In such a case 
I find myself with regard to three small bundles, respec- 
tively labelled The Abandonment of Catholic Principles, The 
Revival of Judaism, and The Resurgence of Paganism. 
Their connection is intended, for scribbled in blue pencil 
on the brown paper around them are the words, The Last 
Things. 

The first bundle evidently contains my friend’s reflections 
on lessons he had given to a Unitarian class in philosophy ; 
and though they are very probably worthless in themselves, 
yet they unveil a soul in its awakening to the influence of 
the schismatic spirit. Therefore, omitting much that seems 
immaterial, and softening some of the cruder expressions, 
I will copy from these papers, entitled 


THE ABANDONMENT OF CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES, 


‘* Heine, whose impressionable nature made him sensitive 
to every influence of his time, described his own tomb as 
carved with figures of Moses and Apollo and the Child 
Christ. Still, as of old, there is the struggle between the 
Jew, the Gentile and the Church of God. Now, as then, 
there are pantheists who hold the Universe for God; and 
eliminating the element of Revelation, these would absorb 
Judaism, Hellenism and Catholicism. 

“* Yet what we call the Modern Spirit in religion has been 
named Romanticism for a century of art; and as Subjec- 
tivism, it has been a scornful despot in philosophy. Too 
often indeed have sermons proved but the expression of 
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the preacher’s emotions; philosophy has been dissipated 
into dreams and soliloquies; art has become the record of 
impressions; and even the natural sciences appear as a 
miscellany of subjective hypotheses. All our higher 
interests are passing into kaleidoscopic phantoms of the 
first personal pronoun. 

“Not suddenly has this condition arisen, for it has been 
ours, since Kant proclaimed each man the builder and 
maker of his own universe. Teaching that we impose on 
mere sensations those forms of time and space and other 
relations which mould them into an intelligible order, he 
had, like Faust, destroyed the beautiful world, and left 
each man to rebuild it anew in his own bosom. In the 
preface to the second edition of his work on Pure Reason he 
compared himself with Copernicus; but the astronomer 
transferred the central pivot from the spectator to the 
stellar world, and the philosopher from the stellar world to 
the spectator. 

‘* But then the mind, enveloped in veils of its own weaving, 
cannot find the real world or God, or even its own soul. 
And though these, Kant’s postulates, be denied by some of 
his disciples, and held for unnecessary illusions, yet the 
phantom intellect which is left to us cannot explain why 
we all body forth our worlds in the same way, or how we 
know their forms are really similar. Nor can it even show 
me that other men are more than elements in my own 
experience. They cause sensations of sight and sound in 
me, let it be said; but the subjective philosophy assumes 
the very relation of causality to be something my own 
mind contains and imposes on its own sensations; and I 
cannot cross from my house to another’s by a bridge which 
does not extend beyond my own garret. But the confusion 
had not arisen, if the individual mind had not first been 
isolated from all persons and things, and then commanded 
to build the Universe within its own skull. 

“In 1637, nearly a century and a half before Kant’s 
Pure Reason, Descartes had voiced the subjective and self- 
centred mood. He asserted that the simple and natural 
reasonings of one sensible man would have led nearer the 
truth than sciences gradually constructed by several different 
persons. Therefore, he would clear the field of his belief, 
that he might raise a new Temple of Truth upon it. He, 
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and others of his temperament, failed in their building 
speculations ; and during the civil wars of Protestantism, 
the waste spaces became a battle-ground for Hellenism, 
Hebraism and an individualist caricature of Christianity. 

“* Hitherto, the Church had held the Many in One; nor 
was philosophy, from Plato to the Schoolmen, unmindfut 
of the individuals or of the Universe. But now, outside 
the Church, there is on the one hand a world of 
Leibnitzian monads, atoms without size or interaction, and 
on the other a Spinozan Absolute One. So three centuries 
before our era, when Athenian schools adopted the stand- 
point of the individual’s mind and interests, they not only 
found themselves face to face with our own question, 
whether our mental states can really tell us of a world 
beyond themselves, but they also became divided into 
Atomists and Pantheists, Epicureans and Stoics. And still 
in our own times, the Catholic polity, safeguarding both 
the interests of the community and those of the individual, 
holding each single life of infinite value and yet inviolably 
maintaining social organisation for the common good, 
presents the Many and the One in harmony. But these 
are rent asunder by Anarchists and Socialists, the former 
as Atomists fevering for the half-truth of individual liberty 
in trade, morals and religion, and the latter as collectivists 
battling for the half-truth in State control. Some doctrines 
and measures may be held in common, none the less 
each contending party derives these from its own partial 
principle. 

“It was in 1677, forty years after Descartes had published 
his Discourse on Method, that Spinoza’s Ethics were issued 
by his surviving friends. In the opening, he speaks of One 
Sole Substance, independent and infinite; and at the end 
of his 25th proposition he tells us that particular things 
are nothing but conditions of God’s attributes, or modes by 
which God’s attributes are expressed in a certain and 
determined manner. His One Substance is accredited with 
thinking and with extension in space; but like the Many 
and the One, these also will now be separated, La Mettrie 
and the materialists seizing the extension and representing 
the Universe as Absolute Matter. The idealists will seize 
the thinking, and represent the Sum of Being as Absolute 
Mind. But mind reveals itself in thought and will and 
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sensation, so the pantheist idealism will attain its climax 
when Hegel explains All as Absolute Thought, Schopenhauer 
as Absolute Will, and Feuerbach as Absolute Sensation. 

* But if Leibnitz, on the other hand, chose to represent 
the Many, his doctrine of soul and body prepared yet 
another step. Each of these, he said, follows its own laws, 
and they meet in virtue of the harmony which God pre- 
established among all substances. Elsewhere, he compared 
soul and body to clocks which keep the same time. The 
harmony denied, bodies and souls will be separated. Each 
will be treated as the whole, the materialists explaining 
all that is as a concourse of material atoms, and the idealists 
as composed of atomic minds. But, again, it is found that 
minds are revealed in thought and will and sensation ; so 
the atomic idealism attains its full development, when the 
minds themselves are ignored and the Universe is described 
as a number of atomic thoughts or atomic wills, or even 
Mill’s atomic sensations.” 

My friend wrote much more, which I may omit, that I 
may copy some pencil notes as well as I can decipher them. 

““A Modern Theology,” he scribbled, “one of a man’s 
own building, like a Cartesian cabin, would enable every 
youth who proclaimed it to smile upon the graves of 
philosophers and theologians, whose names he had never 
heard, and whose epitaphs he could not read. Yet in the 
systems which claim the proud title, there is not one new 
element. The old spirit of the Greek pagan dreams its 
pantheism ; the old spirit of the Jewish Deist claims the 
earth ; and fragments of Catholic Tradition are flavoured 
to please each palate. The other day, an intelligent man 
told me he had always thought it right to do what he liked. 
Then there is the Protestant refrain, ‘ Well, if he says that, 
I will not go to his church.’ And often must the minister 
himself wish some restraint was placed upon the chalice in 
his communion service to protect it from men who seize 
and drain it, and from the boys who rival one another in 
the amount they drink. 

“We seem to live for this life, yet it is vital for us to 
know what Death is, and Judgment, and Heaven and 
Hell. More than once, at a spiritist meeting, I have heard 
the question, ‘Where are you?’ And the answer has been 
spelt, ‘In Hell.’ No, there was no deception. We all were 
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sceptics, inquiring into the matter, and one man had 
abandoned materialism in consequence. 

“Truly, men never seemed more interested in the Last 
Things. A crowd of men and women from America and 
elsewhere followed the soldier James White, who named 
himself Jezreel ; and they gave him all their goods to build 
the tower above Chatham, that the 144,000 of the saved 
might gather there. Three years before the nineteenth 
century closed, Zionism was founded; and not only do 
men dream of an earthly millennium, but they are vehement 
in denying the eternity of Hell. 

“On the one hand, Christianity is read with a literalism 
that forgets the spirit, and therefore misreads the letter ; 
and this was the tendency of Jewish Antioch. By placing 
the Kingdom of God in a millennium to come, the Church 
is ignored, as the Jews would have it. On the other hand, 
Christianity is examined by a spiritualising method that 
ignores the letter, and therefore misinterprets the spirit ; 
and this was the tendency of Hellene Alexandria. Here 
all things are resolved back into God, and the hatred of the 
utterly depraved for holiness becomes a matter indifferent 
in the neutral best of Greek pantheism. And in Millena- 
rianism and Universalism we have the earthliness and the 
pantheism which form two elements of Modern Theology. 

‘“‘ Both tendencies have their poets. The one is voiced 
by men like Keats, who every morning wreathed 


‘A flowery band to bind us to the earth,’ 
and like Browning, who declared that 
‘Others may need new life in Heaven,’ 


but for himself, he would pray— 


* Let earth’s old life once more enmesh us.’ 


‘The other tendency is expressed by those who are more 
willing to identify themselves with the Universe than with 
the earth. No difference survives death, said some of 
these, like Shelley, who held, 


‘The One remains ; the Many change and pass ; 
Heaven’s light for ever shines ; Earth’s shadows fly : 
Life like a dome of many coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.’ 
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Yet Tennyson, who also dreamed of pantheism, would look 
for enough separate existence after death, 

* Before the spirits fade away’ 
to say farewell. 

“ But the pantheist poetry ends like that of earth, for 
it falls from the sky of dreamland through clouds of 
pessimist tears into the jungles of animal pleasures. It was 
Sully Prudhomme, whose Ordeals proclaimed it a strange 
truth, painful to conceive and as vexing to heart as to 
brain, 

‘That the Universe, the Whole, is God without knowing it ;’ 
and the same poet held that 


‘Every form on earth is a vase of sufferings.’ 


One further step remained, and he took it in describing his 
hope that hereafter his passions would be reborn in him. 
Said he, 


‘There is my Heaven. °Tis all my dream can weave you. 
Most fit for man it is, though not most fair. 

Pure and ascetic spirits, yours I leave you: 
Worse than the tomb that Night and I must share.’ ” 


The second bundle of papers appears to be the rough 
draft of a letter, written before my friend’s conversion, 
for there is an avoidance of such words and phrases as 
would indicate Christian faith, and yet not long before the 
change, for the light is evidently rising upon his heart and 
mind. Now I will make extracts from this. 


THE REVIVAL OF JUDAISM. 


“Yes, I once heard the Millennium discussed at a 
Protestant Bible Reading. It was in Dublin, where the 
meeting was held in a large shed, clean and whitewashed, 
and lying at the end of a garden. As I reached the street 
entrance I met an old gentleman, tall, but stooped, who 
welcomed me with an old-world courtesy, now all too rare. 
He had lately been observing Greek words and phrases, 
which occurred three times in St. John’s Gospel, and on each 
repetition with deeper significance. He would be grateful 
if I would lend him my eyes, for age and some little trouble 
had rendered his own unserviceable. If, as he thought, 
St. John’s Gospel was built on pillars of threes, there must 
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be some significance in the fact. Then his head lifted a 
little, his glance grew brighter, and his features became 
wonderfully peaceful, like the face of one who has just died 
happily. ‘“ You know,’ said he, as he stood still a moment, 
and took off his hat, ‘there is not a grain of dust beneath 
our feet but serves some purpose of Almighty God.’ As 
we walked through the garden, we met four young men, 
who were disputing about the baptism of infants. One 
urged that St. Paul had baptised the household of Stephanas, 
and surely infants would be included. Another replied 
that the household of Stephanas addicted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints; and such a statement could only 
refer to adults. During a pause, the old gentleman sug- 
gested a reference to the Apostle’s actual words. If his 
memory served him better than it sometimes did, they 
would find the household baptised was represented by a 
Greek word of larger comprehension, and included even the 
slaves. 

‘* At the door of the hall I turned my head to a visitor, 
who seemed to be addressing me. But he was really an 
agent for a sauce manufacturer, and would persuade a lady 
he had just met to ask a neighbouring grocer for the sauce. 
There was none in the shop ; but he himself would call later, 
and would surely receive an order for some bottles of the 
article. Then the meeting was opened by an old man, 
stern and sharp, who prayed, pleading especially that 
everyone would be led to speak boldly. But when he sat 
down, he assumed command of the meeting, read the 20th 
chapter of the Apocalypse, delivered an explanation from 
Darby’s Synopsis of the Books of the Bible, and seemed 
determined to monopolise the privilege of benefiting the 
assembly. 

“ The tenets of these Plymouth Brethren serve admirably 
to illustrate the logical issues of Millenarianism. For them, 
the Church has no place in prophecy. When Messiah, 
according to Daniel, is cut off in the middle of the week, 
the Gospel ministry of three years and a half is ended. 
The week truly is a week of years; and its second half, 
represented in the Apocalypse by 1,260 days or three years 
and a half or a time and times and half a time, will begin, 
say they, when the Church has been removed to Heaven. 
Then, after the end of the week, it is asserted, there will 
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be a thousand years’ reign of Messiah, and the complete 
fulfilment of the prophecies regarding the Jews and the 
world. 

“One of the Brethren told me of his visiting a London 
Jew. Both men were fraternising in their expectation of a 
restored Israel. The Jew then opened a cabinet, and 
disclosed a golden model of the Temple described in 
Ezekiel. There were, he said, four such in Europe; and of 
their possessors, each hoped his own would be chosen for 
the actual model. But it was difficult for me to realise 
that a man could now look for the revival of animal sacri- 
fices, the restoration of the Mosaic ceremonial, and the 
reappearance of,the ancient nations in Western Asia. 

“ But I will trace the history of the idea, as you wish, 
and as it is the fashion of our time to follow the development 
of things and thoughts. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
reminds me that the method is not a test of truth or 
validity ; yet, in this case, it will show the real relation 
between Millenarianism and the Christian Faith. 

“In the 145th of the Hebrew Psalms it is confessed to 
God— 


‘Thy Kingdom is a Kingdom of all eternities : 
And Thy Dominion in every period and period.’ 


But Isaiah’s 11th chapter unfolds the person of the King— 
* And there shall issue a Branch from Jesse’s stem: 
And a sprout from his roots shall fruit.’ 
Of Him, David’s greater son, it is proclaimed— 


‘And He shall govern lowly men with justice : 
And He shall decide for earth’s humbled men with right. ; 


Then, in language evidently transcending the description 


of an earthly realm, and figuratively unveiling a super- 
natural sway, it is said— 


‘And a wolf shall dwell with a lamb : 
And a leopard shall make its lair with a kid.’ 


As if to show that poetry is here employed to utter more 
than prose could well convey at a time so early and amid 
a nationalism so intense, we are given the reason in these 
words— 


‘For knowledge of the Eternal filled the earth : 
As the waters cover the sea.’ 
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But the Kingdom shall also involve God’s salvation of His 
Chosen People, both the northern tribes and the southern. 
* And He shall lift a sign for the nations : 
And He shall gather the banished of Israel. 
And He shall collect the scattered of Judah 
From the four wings of the earth.’ 

“The 4th chapter of Micah, Isaiah’s contemporary, 
represents the nations as seeking the Temple, and shows 
the Kingdom in its spiritual rule— 

‘For instruction shall issue from Zion : 
And the Eternal’s Word from Jerusalem.’ 
Truly, salvation would be of the Jews; and, more than a 
century later, Jeremiah’s 3lst chapter still more clearly 
revealed the redemption which would really be the conso- 
lation of Israel. Not only would God write His Law in 
each heart, and make a New Covenant with His People, 
but all would know Him, as it is said in His Name, 
‘For I will forgive their iniquity : 
And I will not remember their sin any more.’ 

“Four centuries later, he who composed Enoch’s Vision 
of the Seventy Shepherds showed the hope still living. This 
book was written about 165 years before our era, just 
before the year in which Judas the Maccabee purified the 
Temple. The poet pictures that Temple, ancient but 
defiled, as swept into the abyss with the wicked, that a 
new and larger Temple may receive the nations, symbolised 
as the birds of heaven, who reverence the Jews as the Lord’s 
sheep and obey their least word. Then the universal 
kingdom is established ; 

‘ And all those who had perished, 
And who had been dispersed, 
And all the wild beasts, 
And all the birds of the heaven, 
United in that House.’ 
The sword of justice is now laid aside, and sealed. Under 
the figure of a white ox, Messiah is born. And the nations 
are transfigured, becoming one with Israel. Says the poet— 
* And I saw a white ox born, 
And its horns were large, 
And all the wild beasts 
And all the birds of the heaven 
Feared it and prayed to it always ; 
And I saw till all their kinds were changed, 
And they all became white oxen.’ 
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“Though the Kingdom is conceived as an eartbly one, 
yet the whiteness of the oxen represents holiness. A 
similar expectation is found in the earlier of two Jewish 
passages, embedded in that chaotic collection of Greek 
hexameter verses which bears the Sibyl’s name. The 
authors, a few Jews and Christians, thought to win their 
word an entrance among the heathen by naming their 
poems after the legendary prophetess of Asia Minor, or 
after one of the ten Sibyls to whom her story gave birth. 

“The earliest passage of the book, as we have it, was 
written about 140 years before the Christian reckoning, and 
it represents the nations as singing of God— 

“Let us send to His Temple, since He alone is Ruler ; 
And let us all consider the law of the Most High God.’ 
Yet, sixty lines before, in the same passage of the third 
book, a more literal mind and a more earthly mood had 
been shown in these verses— 
‘And again with very beautiful wealth, the great God’s Temple 

Has been laden, with gold and silver, and also ornament 

Of purple ; and earth is productive; and the sea 

Is full of good things.’ 

“* About forty years later, or a century before our era, a 
Pharisee composed Enoch’s Vision of the Ten Weeks, and 
revealed the earthward trend of hope. The eighth week is 
the Messianic period and the reign of justice. 


‘A sword will be given it to do judgment and justice on the oppressors : 
And sinners will be delivered into the hands of the just. 


And towards its end, these will gain houses through their justice : 
And a House shall be raised for the Great King in an eternal splendour.’ 


“ But still there was the tradition of a more spiritual 
outlook; and half a century before it was expressed in 
the songs of Zacharias, Mary and Simeon, it was chanted in 
the 17th Psalm of a little collection issued under Solomon’s 
name. Here we are told that Messiah must subdue all 
the nations ; 

‘And He shall cleanse Jerusalem in holiness as at the beginning, 
That nations may come from the end of the earth to see His glory, 
Bringing its enfeebled sons as gifts.’ 

Nor shall He on His own behalf multiply gold and silver 
for war, but He shall be pure from sin to rule a great people. 

“Ten years later, and in his 4th Hclogue, Vergil, quoting 
from the thousand Sibylline verses the Romans had 
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collected forty years before, announces that the prophecy 
of the Cumzan sibyl is about to be fulfilled, and in that 
very year, during the consulship of Pollio, whom he salutes— 


‘In the time of thy rule, if any traces of our guilt remain, 
Their effacement shall release the land from continual dread.’ 


But the guilt refers to the civil wars; and though he sang 
of the child to be born that 


‘ He shall receive the life of the gods; and among the gods he shall see 
Heroes mingled ; and he shall be seen of them ; 
And with the virtues of his fathers he shall rule a world at peace ;’ 


yet the millennial reign is of earth alone, and not spiritual, 
for it is to be literally understood that 


‘The very goats bring home udders large with milk ; 
And the herds do not fear the great lions ; 
The very cradle shall produce attractive flowers for thee ; 
The serpent also shall die ; and the treacherous poison-plant shall die.’ 


“In that year, a century of war seemed subsiding into 
peace, and Esau, in the person of Herod, realised Isaac’s 
blessing to the full by his appointment to reign over the 
descendants of Jacob, from whom the sceptre was passing. 
It is at the same time we date the second Jewish passage 
in the third book of our Sibylline Oracles. And, translating 
five of its lines from an emended text, we learn— 


‘But when Rome shall also reign over Egypt, 
While she still lingers, then indeed the very great kingdom 
Of an Immortal King shall appear to men. 
A pure Ruler shall come to control the whole earth’s sceptres 
Unto all ages of hurrying time.’ 


“From the 26th autumn of our era till the fall of the 
earthly Jerusalem in the year 70 we hear the proclamation 
of the Kingdom as already come. ‘True, this phrase some- 
times refers to the special manifestations of royal glory, as 
in the Transfiguration and in the prayer for the coming of 
the Kingdom. But none the less, the Kingdom is identified 
by St. Paul and St. John with the New and Heavenly 
Jerusalem, and that again with the Lamb’s Bride, and 
therefore with the Church. If St. John’s Apocalypse 
speaks of a thousand years’ reign, he plainly enough employs 
the number as symbolical, and identifies the period with 
the Catholic centuries, when Satan is bound, and when the 
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martyrs and confessors reign with their Master. This 
harmonises well with what we know of Christian lands, their 
state being compared with the open devilry of heathen 
times and places. And its significance is revealed by what 
Catholics tell us of the Beatific Vision and the Heavenly 
power, at the present time theirs who have given or spent 
their lives for their Lord. Besides, the law of the Kingdom 
was given to the Church in the Sermon on the Mount ; and 
there, as in all the training of the Twelve, we see how alien 
from the Master’s thought was the dream of earthly power. 
Not only did He call Himself the Son of Man, a title 
unknown to those who longed for a soldier Messiah ; but 
He also enjoined silence on the demons and on the healed, 
lest they should announce Him as the Messiah, before He 
had made it clear that He came to establish a spiritual 
and universal realm. 

“Yet, in the next period, from the fall of Jerusalem in 
the year 70 to the ruin of the Jewish nation in 135, there 
are those who still look for an earthly kingdom; and, as 
we might expect, their dream grows coarser. In the sixth 
book of his Jewish War, and in a passage from which Tacitus 
and Suetonius did not disdain to borrow, Josephus explains 
the Jewish revolt by a prophecy in the sacred writings that 
at that time one from their land would rule the world. 
And he himself proclaims Vespasian as that promised 
Messiah on the ground that he had been appointed autocrat 
while in Judea. 

‘“ Thirty years later, at the close of the century, St. John 
wrote his Gospel, and told how the Master went away when 
men would make Him an earthly king, and how of the 
disciples themselves many went back, when the Bread and 
Wine of the Kingdom were shown to be quite other than 
what these seemed to sight and taste. Neither his friend, 
St. Polycarp of Smyrna, nor St. Ignatius of Antioch, nor 
St. Clement of Rome dissented from their contemporary, 
the Beloved Disciple. 

‘ But thirty years later still, just before the fall of the 
Jewish nation, we find the earthly view, not merely in 
Jewish works, like Fourth Ezra and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, but defended by two Christian writers. In the two 
Jewish books, the feast of the Kingdom is interpreted 
literally and as the eating of Behemoth and Leviathan. 
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For reading an account of Creation, as given in the 6th 
chapter of Fourth Ezra, but correcting a copyist’s blunder, 
we find it said to God— 


‘And Thou gavest Behemoth one part, 
Which was dried on the third day, 
That he may dwell there, 
Where are a thousand mountains. 
But Thou gavest Leviathan the seventh watery part, 
And Thou didst preserve him, 
That he may be devoured 
By whom Thou wilt and when Thou wilt.’ 


“This fable of a banquet on the monsters appears also 


in the Apocalypse of Baruch. There, in the 29th chapter, 
we read— 


* Behemoth shall be brought forth from his place : 
And Leviathan shall ascend from the sea. 


Two great creatures, which I made on the fifth day of creation : 
And have preserved to this time. 


And then shall they be for food for them that are left : 
The earth also shall give her fruits, ten thousand for one.’ 


‘About the same time—that is, about the year 130— 


Papias of Hieropolis mistook some words for an utterance 
by the Master of all Christians. Thinking they had been 
reported by St. John the disciple to the elders, he copied 
them into his Exposition of the Lord’s Oracles, and misled 
St. Irenaeus of Lyons, who has transmitted the sentences 
in the 5th book of his work Against Heresies. There we 
read— 
‘There shall come days, in which vines shall be produced, 

Each having ten thousand sprouts, 

And in one sprout ten thousand branches, 

And in one branch ten thousand shoots, 

And in each shoot ten thousand bunches, 

And in each bunch ten thousand grapes, 

And each pressed grape shall give 25 measures of wine.’ 


“That this was not accepted by the Catholics is plain 
from what St. Justin, about the same time, told the Jew 
Trypho. He himself a Syrian and influenced by Syrian 
literalism, it was almost natural he would expect Messiah’s 
Kingdom to be established in the earthly Jerusalem, but 
he confessed that many who were Christians of the pure 
and pious view refused the doctrine. 
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“The fall of the Jewish nation did much to dissipate 
those earthly hopes. But there were some Christians who 
found literal interpretations preferable to the Gnosticism, 
which danced at the other extreme, and transformed all 
things into allegories, or represented the Old Testament 
Revelation as the work of an evil being. Repudiating the 
material order utterly, denying the resurrection, and forming 
a caricature of the Gospel History with the abstract ideas 
of many philosophies, these Gnostics, eccentric even among 
eclectic and idealist pantheists, fell from the cloudland of 
speculations into quagmires—the earthliest of earth.” 

Gladly I turn to the third bundle, in which my friend 
moves more directly from Unitarianism towards the Church. 
And selecting what seem the more important paragraphs, I 
will copy them as accurately as I can, though sometimes 
it will be necessary to supply a word in the place of one 
illegible. 


THE RESURGENCE OF PAGANISM. 


‘“* As I stood by a grave this afternoon the conviction of 
a life beyond it seemed to call for frank expression, and I 
did not hesitate to insert a prayer that God would give the 
soul eternal rest. Darker than night is the nature of what 
process awaits me after I die from this world, yet the 
mystery is beyond all measure of importance. But while 
my soul waited in dull longing outside the veil, and cried 
to God for another within it, shouts and shrieks rose from 
the football ground a few yards away. Not only were 
more men gathered there to watch the kicking of a ball 
than all the Chatham churches to-morrow will see of men, 
women and children, but those crowds would accept that 
fact as perfectly natural. Hoarser and coarser rose the 
roars behind me as | descended the road which led towards 
the Catholic Church, and turning, showed the Unitarian 
place of worship, and a little further still, passed above the 
Synagogue. Then I thought of Alexandria as it was 
seventeen hundred years ago, when the Catholics, the 
Neoplatonist philosophers and the Jews had schools there, 
and the pagan mob yelled and howled delirious at the 
public games. 

“Swiftly my mind reached beyond our little corner of 
the world, and I saw a strange parallel between the third 
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century and our own. Then, in the first generation, 
Ammonius Saccas had taught his eclectic pantheism, which 
in the second generation had logically passed into the 
agnostic mood of Plotinus, confessing that they spoke of 
the Absolute One, but they could neither express, nor know, 
nor think of it. And in the third generation, the agnosticism 
became fierce in Porphyry, who appealed to the oracle of 
Hecate for proof that the Christians were enemies of the 
ods. 

aes The first generation of our own century had known 
the pantheism of the German Idealists, the mysticism of the 
Pietists, who formed the Methodist, Evangelical and early 
Tractarian parties, and the paganism, at once eclectic and 
pantheist, of such as influenced Emerson, whose Brahma 
contains these significant lines— 


‘Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame.’ 


‘“‘The second generation was frankly agnostic ; and if it 
thought of God, it thought of Him as ‘ an unutterable sigh, 
lying in the depths of the heart.’ But the whole superna- 
tural order was distasteful to the time, so Strauss sought to 
resolve the Gospels into myths, and Baur tried to explain 
them as the products of a Petrine and Pauline controversy 
in its conflict and final reconciliation. 

‘“* But, in the third generation, the questions passed from 
the professor’s class-room to the pulpit and the street. The 
time was fiercely and irrationally rationalist, reviving 
Porphyry’s objections against the Scriptures, and embolden- 
ing men to say that the work of the pulpit is to pull the 
Bible to pieces. Indeed, a medical student told me that he 
always went to hear a certain Protestant bishop, for he 
believed the man was a pagan at heart. And this mood 
soon confessed itself Hedonist, Spencer's Data of Ethics 
acclaiming ‘the ultimate derivations of right and wrong 
from pleasure and pain.’ No wonder, therefore, the High 
Churchmen, who had displaced the Low Churchmen, were 
themselves displaced by artistic Ritualists and unbelieving 
Broad Churchmen. Then youthful wit, consciously bitter 
and unconsciously silly, made merry with the Athanasian 
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Creed; and but recently a Cathedral preacher told me 
laughingly of a Canon’s complaint that no one now ever 
mentioned Hell in a sermon. 

“In the second generation of the third century, Origen, 
as the Catholic apologist, prevailed against Celsus by a 
broad philosophy, which carried away Newman, destined 
to formulate a Catholic apologetic in the second generation 
of the nineteenth century. Both men were orators, and as 
such sensitive to every thought and influence of their time. 
Origen, indeed, had studied under Ammonius Saccas, the 
Neoplatonist, and composed an eclectic system which 
included the pre-existence of souls, a universal salvation, 
the eternal confirmation of some souls in good and of others 
in evil, and the continuance of our probation in the next 
world, so that even there the evil may rise and the good 
may fall. 

“And when idealism and mysticism had resolved the 
world into mental phases, and left Newman but two 
luminous beings, himself and God, he appealed, like Kant, 
to the conscience as a witness for God, and like Butler to 
the guidance of probability or accumulated probabilities. 

‘“‘ But in the third generation of the nineteenth century, 
when Leo reigned indeed, though the kingdoms of the 
world were swift to follow Prussia’s example, and war 
against the Church in the name of civilisation, yet her ranks 
became envigoured and firm. Choosing her own champions, 
she named Aquinas as her apologist, and selected the most 
intellectual and the most absorbent of systems in an age 
that had little trust in intellect and little hope of intel- 
lectual conquests. Who can foretell the result? It may 
be this century of sorrows will yield her a triumph in the 
twentieth, as the fourth century concluded the persecu- 
tions of the third with the victory of Constantine and the 
Council of Nica. It is the rhythm of her life as she battles 
with the power of evil; and their unrelenting enmity more 
than hints of an eternal repulsion between the holy and the 
sinful, Heaven and Hell.” 

Here the manuscript ceases abruptly. There are, how- 
ever, some slips in pencil and apparently scribbled on the 
Monday following the funeral. 

“ It is strange,” they read, “ that both the last generation 
of the third century and that of the nineteenth were occupied 
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with the duration of Hell. In the earlier time it was due 
to the Origenists, and in the later chiefly to the assailants 
of the supernatural, But, in the meantime, the introduc- 
tion of Protestantism complicated the matter, so that the 
question was no longer one of Universal Reason and Catholic 
Revelation, but included also many private opinions and 
many equally unstable interpretations of the Bible. 

“The older Protestants, who denied the everlasting 
continuance of Hell, urged that the Greek word for ‘ eternal ’ 
is sometimes used of limited duration, or they alleged the 
Gospel was consistent with the doctrine of annihilation. 
But, in the New Testament, the Greek word for ‘ eternal’ 
is used of the life in Heaven and of God Himself. Indeed, 
so far as words can express the eternal duration of Hell, 
itisdone. And the annihilation of the wicked is at variance 
with the terrible apocalypse in St. Matthew’s 25th chapter. 
There it is said plainly the wicked shall go away into eternal 
punishment and the just into eternal life. Then it is but 
a sorry device to plead that the fire and the worm may be 
eternal, yet the person himself shall be annihilated. Con- 
fessedly, the worm means anguish of conscience, and that 
certainly cannot continue if the soul ceases to be. No, 
whatever arguments may avail against the eternity of Hell, 
they are not to be found in the New Testament. 

“A later plea was in the name of mercy; and it was 
rhetorically turned against the cruel heart of such as believe 
the doctrine. Truly, this was to ignore the question of fact ; 
but it was characteristic of a time when man was regarded 
as the centre of all interests, and held to be the framer of 
his own world. If it depended on me, all ignorant as I am 
how things appear to minds of immense intelligence and 
intense holiness, I might unmake Hell. Nonetheless, it can 
hardly be cruelty to accept a doctrine admitted by the 
gentlest and most lovable of human souls. It was to save 
their fellows from eternal ruin St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Francis of Xavier, and St. Francis of Sales spent all they 
had and all they were. But if hell be really eternal, it is 
the cruelty of cruelties to suggest another probation after 
death, for then I may find instead memories of lost oppor- 
tunities and an eternal hatred of the liar who helped me 
to become eternally a fool. 

“ But I leave the Protestant and return to the Catholic 
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representative of Revelation and Philosophy and to the 
Unitarian representative of Philosophy alone. 

“Certainly, to one who believes that God became Man 
and suffered to save man, it must be evident there are 
tremendous issues behind the veil. The simplest statement 
of Christian faith seems to reveal infinite horror in sin. 
And if the Catholic Church be at once the Temple of God 
and the divinely protected guardian of His Revelation, 
she shows how evil is seen from the eternal standpoint and 
under the form of eternity. Nor has she faltered in clear- 
ness or definiteness. We know it was the year 155, for then 
the 23rd of February fell on a Saturday, when Polycarp 
was called to deny the Master he had served for eighty- 
six years. But to the proconsul, he answered, ‘ You threaten 
me with the fire which burns for an hour and is soon extin- 
guished, for you know not the fire of the future judgment and 
eternal punishment.’ Ever the Catholic witness continues 
the same until the Fourth Lateran Council of the year 1215, 
and onward to every Catholic sermon preached yesterday. 

“And, though he lived apart from Revealed Religion, 
Plato, like many another philosopher, held the doctrine. 
At the conclusion of his Gorgias, and under the form of a 
fable, he distinguishes two classes in Tartarus. Some sinned 
curable sins, and now benefit by the griefs and pains which 
alone can deliver from injustice either on earth or in the 
world of the dead. But there are those also who have 
wronged to the uttermost, and have therefore become 
incurable. There is no difficulty here as to those too good 
for Hell, but not good enough for Heaven. Their condition 
is met by the reasonable doctrine of Purgatory. Nor is 
there now any question of unbaptised babies, for the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, who judged such to be in Hell, 
inscribed their doctrine on monuments less enduring than 
bronze. 

“* Freedom is mine to choose the good ; and if I sin against 
the measure of light I have received, and alienate my 
heart and mind from God, the wrong is done to Him and 
not by Him. And if my tongue, which shrinks from a 
spoonful of hot water, should voice a histrionia mood and 
say, as men have said, ‘To Hell I will go,’ it would be 
madness, but madness with method and malice. Recently, 
in this very town, a colonel was propounding. his atheism 
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to his mess companions, and one of them asked him what 
he would do when he met God at the Last Day. The wine 
bubbled to his lips, and babbled, ‘ P’ll turn round and walk 
down the cinder track.’ Certainly, out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaks; and if it be true that one 
impure or intemperate act will taint an artist’s work for 
life, we cannot be surprised at the effect of the filth which 
some men gather as the world’s best treasure to fill and 
overfill their heart. 

‘“‘ Few are the threads we see of all God is weaving, but 
it is plain that Infinite Love and Wisdom alone designed 
the web. Yet most mysterious is this gift of choice, by 
which a little form on a little planet is at once constituted 
superior to stellar systems, and called to communion with 
Eternal God. But, as correlatives imply one another, so 
the power to choose God involves the power to refuse Him. 
Nor does anyone enter Hell except by his own choice. But 
to the evil heart, Hell would be preferable to Heaven, as 
a light song would be more pleasant than a hymn.” 

There are other paragraphs, but I do not propose to copy 
them now. And there is a printed copy of the Stabat Mater 
in Latin and English. Some alterations have been made 
in pencil, and pencil underlines deeply score this verse— 


“* Wound me in His thongs and scourging ; 
Let me drink the horror surging 
Round Love Bleeding in Thy Son. 
Lest the flame of Hell enfold me, 
Listen, Mother Maid, and hold me 
In the Day of worlds undone.” 


GrorceE 8S. Hrrencock, S.J. 











Israel in Equpt. 


AFTER THE EXODUS. 


THE Exodus of the Chosen People from the land of bond- 
age is undoubtedly the central fact of the Old Testament. 

Both materially and spiritually it was the key to the 
nation’s life. Materially, it marked their deliverance from 
“the iron furnace of Egypt ”’ (Deut. iv. 20) and the starting- 
point of their existence as a nation; spiritually, that 
deliverance, with its halo of miracles, was the never-to-be- 
forgotten pledge of the world’s ultimate deliverance from 
the bondage of sin and the devil, from the furnace of hell. 

Round that great historical fact the liturgy of the 
Hebrews was grouped. It alone gave meaning to the 
solemn Feast of the Passover and Azymes: it formed the 
dominant note of the historical portions of the psalter or 
hymn-book of the nation : 


“ Wonderful things did he do in the sight of their fathers, in the land of 
Egypt, in the field of Tanis. 

“He divided the sea and brought them through: and he made the 
waters to stand as in a vessel. 

** And he conducted them with a cloud by day: and all the night with 
a light of fire.” ' 


That they should even think of return to the scene of 
their slavery was odious in the sight of God, and the 
yearnings of the mixed multitude for the fleshpots they 
had left behind was the signal for a terrible manifestation 
of Divine wrath. 

Yet all through the subsequent history of the children of 
Israel Egypt seems to have exercised a strange fascination 
for them. Not only did rebels from Jewish authority flee 
thither, as, for instance, Jeroboam, but Solomon himself 
courted alliance with Pharaoh. And this tendency became 
accentuated when in later times the dark cloud of Assyria 
loomed threateningly on the eastern horizon. Palestine 


"Psalm Ixxvii. 12-14. 
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lay between these two mighty nations. Had its children 
been faithful to their God they might have withstood both ; 
they might have formed an independent state strong 
enough to resist the encroachment of either the foe who 
lay waiting on the south or the relentlessly cruel enemy, 
‘“the hammer of the nations,’”’ whose shadow fell over the 
land from beyond the desert on the east. 


“Wo to you, apostate children, saith the Lord. . . . Who walk to 
go down into Egypt, and have not asked at my mouth, hoping for help in 
the strength of Pharao, and trusting in the shadow of Egypt. 

* And the strength of Pharao shall be to your confusion and the con- 
fidence of the shadow of Egypt to your shame.” * 


But the politicians of Israel were not always God-fearing 
men, and as the whirlwind of Assyria ever threatened to 
envelope them, they cast longing eyes on the land of the 
Nile, with its teeming millions and its many chariots. In 
vain Isaias threatened, in vain he mocked at the delusion 
which saw in Egypt a deliverer. 


“Wo to them that go down to Egypt for help, trusting in horses, and 
putting their confidence in chariots, because they are many : and in horse- 
men, because they are very strong: and have not trusted in the holy One 
of Israel, and have not sought after the Lord. . . . 

“Egypt is man, and not God: and their horses, flesh, and not spirit: 
and the Lord shall put down his hand, and the helper shall fall, and he that 
is helped shall fall, and they shall all be confounded together.” ? 


Sennacherib came, and the flower of the Egyptian army 
lay on the field of Eltekeh, as he himself tells us : 


“ The Kings of Egypt 
And the soldiers, archers, chariots and horses of Ethiopia, 
Forces innumerable, gathered together and came 
To their assistance. In the plains of Altaku 
In front of me they placed their battle array ; they discharged 
Their arrows: with the weapons of Ashur my Lord, with them 
I fought, and I defeated them.” * 


Yet, even then, God did not forsake Israel, and in on¢ 
memorable night 


“The angel of the Lord went out, and slew in the camp of the Assyrians 
a hundred and eighty-five thousand, And they arose in the morning, and 
behold they were all dead corpses. 

“And Sennacherib the king of Assyria went out and departed, and 
returned, and dwelt in Ninive.” ‘ 


1Tsaiah xxx. 1-3. 7 Tsaiah xxxi. 1-3. 
*Inscrip. of Sennacherib. Taylor Cylinder. ii. 73-79. 
‘Isaiah xxxvil. 36-37. 
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Surely this was a glorious vindication of the Divine 
promises! Surely the nation so miraculously delivered 
might well have resolved never again to lean on the 
“broken reed of Egypt,” as Sennacherib’s chief officer 
had termed it! Surely they would have resolved to be 
faithful in future to their God! And yet within a few 
years the greatest of all apostates was seated on the throne, 
and had driven God to fulminate against him the awful 
curse : 


** Because Manasses king of Juda hath done these most wicked abomi- 
nations, beyond all that the Amorrhites did before him, and hath made 
Juda also to sin with his filthy doings : 

“* Therefore thus saith the Lord the God of Israel: Behold I will bring 
on evils upon Jerusalem and Juda: that whosoever shall hear of them, 
both his ears shall tingle.’ 


This was the climax. The Divine patience was exhausted, 
and, as was said long before, under an earlier king, ““ God 
began to weary of Israel,”’ and He raised up the Babylonian 
king, ‘‘ the hammer of the nations,” who should execute 
His vengeance on the apostate people. 


“‘ And now I have given all these lands into the hand of Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon my servant: moreover also the beasts of the field I have 
given him to serve him. 

*“* And all nations shall serve him, and his son, and his son’s son: till 
the time come for his land and himself: and many nations and great kings 
shall serve him. 

“But the nation and kingdom that will not serve Nabuchodonosor 
king of Babylon, and whosoever will not bend his neck under the yoke of 
the king of Babylon: I will visit upon that nation with the sword, and 
with famine and with pestilence, saith the Lord: till I consume them by 
his hand.” ? 


But Assyria was different from Egypt in the Divine eyes. 
Egypt and its brick-fields had been the scene of the chosen 
nation’s slavery, and her task-masters had cruelly harassed 
the silent and patient Hebrews, nor had they received any 
Divine commission for this. Not so Babylon and Assyria ; 
the latter was the Divine instrument for the humbling of 
Samaria, the former for the purification of Juda. Hence 
we find no condemnation of either avenging nation. They 


» 4 Kings xxi. 11-12. * Jeremiah xxvii. 6-8 
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were to be punished in their turn, it is true, for the excesses 
they had committed in the execution of their trust : 


“‘ How is the hammer of the whole earth broken and destroyed! How 
is Babylon turned into a desert among the nations ! 

“ T have caused thee to fall into a snare, and thou art taken, O Babylon, 
and thou wast not aware of it: thou art found and caught, because thou 
hast provoked the Lord.”’? 


But Israel is to trust them: 


“ And I spoke to Sedecias the king of Juda according to these words, 
saying: Bend down your necks under the yoke of the king of Babylon, 
and serve him, and his people, and you shall live. 

“ Therefore hearken not to them, but serve the king of Babylon, that 
you may live. Why should this city be given up to desolation ?” * 


And so the scene closed over the kingdom of Judah as it 
had closed nearly one hundred and fifty years before over 
the sister kingdom of Israel. What a pathetic picture is 
drawn for us touching the fate of the remnant whom the 
King of Babylon left behind! Murder and sedition, rapine 
and sacrilege, the land a wilderness and Egypt near at 
hand smiling with plenty! What a sad ring there is in 
those chapters where the remnant, weary of battle, of 
alarums and excursions, approach Jeremias and ask him 
to seek the face of the Lord to know if now at length they 
may go down into Egypt. They ask, and they wait ten 
days for an answer, but before they asked they had made 
up their minds, and when the answer given is an emphatic 
negative they inveigh against the seer and declare that it 
is only Baruch who has set him to say this.* 

It is with this remnant that we are concerned in the 
following pages. They pass out of the sacred page and 
have hitherto faded from the page of history; but the 
excavator’s spade has recently thrown the most unexpected 
light on their after-history. 


“They went out into the land of Egypt, for they obeyed not the voice 
of the Lord: and they came as far as Taphnis.” * 


This Taphnis is mentioned more than once in the Bible ; 
in Hebrew it is either DIS"M or OMISNA; in Greek, 
Tda¢vn; it is not mentioned before the time of Jeremias. 
From the indications given we gather that it must, have 


1 Jeremiah 1. 21-24. ® Jeremiah xiii. 2-4. 
? Jeremiah xxvii. 12-17. * Jeremiah xxiii. 7. 
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stood on the ordinary road from Syria into Egypt. Two 
routes were possible to the refugees from Palestine—they 
could keep as close to the shore as possible, and thus pass 
by Pelusium, skirt Lake Menzaleh, and then follow the 
Pelusiac arm of the Nile ; or they could turn further south, 
and cross over by the modern Kantara, and so follow the 
Wady Tumilat, as do the present-day Syro-Egyptian 
caravans. Going by the former route they would find in 
the sandy desert bordering on Lake Menzaleh, and at some 
hours distant from the cultivated delta, the frontier fortress 
of Tahpanhes, now a ruin, known to the Bedouin as 
Defenneh. This fortress stood at a well-chosen site. North- 
east lay the marshy lake, north-west the Pelusiac branch 
of the river, in front of them—to the south-east—the road 
it was intended to guard. 

Dr. Petrie tells us’ that he went there with a view to 
finding the site occupied by the Carian mercenaries whom 
Psammetichus I. had introduced, and of whose camp 
Herodotus has told us, but as he surveyed the ruins and 
asked the Bedouin by what name they were known he was 
surprised to receive for answer: “‘ Kasr el Bint el Yehudi,” 
which, being interpreted, means “ The Palace of the Jew’s 
daughter.” This at once recalled the passage : 


“But Johanan the son of Caree, and all the captains of the soldiers took 
all the remnant of Juda, that were returned out of all nations, to which 
they had before been scattered, to dwell in the land of Juda: 

“* Men, and women, and children, and the king’s daughters, and every soul, 
which Nabuzardan the general had left with Godolias the son of Ahicam 
the son of Saphan, and Jeremias the prophet, and Baruch the son of Nerias. 

“‘ And they went into the land of Egypt, for they obeyed not the voice 
of the Lord: and they came as far as Taphnis.” * 


Was this mound the site of Daphnae ?_ Was it hither that 
the daughters of Sedecias came? But before answering 
this question we must return for a moment to the Carian 
mercenaries just mentioned. 

Herodotus has left us an interesting account of their 
origin. After recounting how Psammetichus, when exiled 
to the marshes (of Lake Menzaleh), was consoled by an 
oracle from Latona saying that vengeance would come from 


*Tanis. Part IL, 47. Cp. Ten Years Digging in Egypt, p. 51. 
? Jeremiah xliii. 5-7. 
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the sea when men of brass should appear, he goes on to 
tell us that some Ionians and Carians were shortly after- 
wards driven by stress of weather to land at (?) Pelusium, 
and that the sight of their brazen armour caused a rumour 
that men of brass were ravaging the land. Psammetichus, 
recognising the fulfilment of the oracle, persuaded them to 
join him, and thus conquered Egypt. Herodotus continues : 
‘“'T’o the Ionians and those who had joined them in assisting 
him Psammetichus gave lands opposite each other, with 
the Nile flowing between ; to these lands was given the name 
of camps. . . . The Jonians and the Carians continued 
for along time to inhabit these lands, which are situated 
near the sea, a little below the city of Bubastis, on that 
which is called the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile.” * 

Elsewhere he says: “‘ In the reign of King Psammetichus 
garrisons were stationed at Elephantiné to keep in check 
the Ethiopians, and another at the Pelusian Daphnae against 
the Arabians and Syrians . . . and even during my 
visit Persian garrisons were stationed in the same places 
as they were in the time of Psammetichus, for the Persians 
still maintain guards at Elephantiné and Daphnae.”* And 
again: ‘‘ King Amasis removed these garrisons and settled 
them at Memphis, making them his body-guard against 
the Egyptians. From the time of the settlement of these 
people in Egypt we Greeks have had such constant com- 
munication with them that we are accurately informed of 
all that has happened in Egypt since the reign of Psam- 
metichus.” 

Daphnae was, then, an essentially Greek town, and the 
bearing of this fact on Jewish history should be noted. We 
cannot suppose that the flight to Daphnae mentioned by 
Jeremias was an isolated instance. How often since the 
accession of Nebuchadnezzar had the Jews been tempted 
to fly into Egypt? The Babylonian king had come up 
again and again, and only the hostility of Egypt (so at 
least thought the unbelieving Jews) stood in his way. It 
is probable, then, that streams of fugitives were to be met 
with on the road from Syria to Egypt ; many of these were 
men of war, and, as such, would not be ill received in a 
mercenary camp. Thence they would find their way into 
other parts of Egypt, and might even be drafted into the 


* Herod. ii. 154. * Ibid. 30. 
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other garrison town at Elephantiné, as indeed seems certain 
from Jeremiah xliv. 1. 


“The word that came to Jeremias, concerning all the Jews that dwelt 
in the land of Egypt, dwelling in Magdal, and in Taphnis, and in Memphis, 
and in the land of Phatures.” 


Phatures is essentially “‘the land of the south’”—viz., 
Upper Egypt. 

Further proofs were soon forthcoming to show the real 
identity of the modern Defenneh with the Daphnae of 
Herodotus. A search for foundation deposits under the 
corners of the building showed that it was built by Psam- 
metichus I., 664-610. In the various corners under the 
lowest courses were found a complete set of those foundation 
deposits which have proved so invaluable in dating ancient 
buildings, especially in Babylonia. Here they consisted of 
small plaques of gold, silver, lead, copper, carnelian, lapis 
lazuli, jasper, &c., and all of them were engraved with the 
cartouche of Psammetichus I. This would refer the fort 
to about 664 B.C. 

But, as already said, the site is now known as “ The 
Palace of the King’s Daughter,” and it is impossible to see 
in this anything but a reminiscence of the sojourn there 
of the daughters of Sedecias. How strange it is that the 
Carians and Ionians, who built it and who, as we shall see, 
made it a place of real importance, should have passed into 
complete oblivion, while the little-known and hapless royal 
fugitives should have given their name to the place! But 
the excavations of Professor Petrie have also thrown light 
on another feature of this Jewish invasion of Taphnis. 


“ And the word of the Lord came to Jeremias in Taphnis, saying : 

“Take great stones in thy hand, and thou shalt hide them in the vault 
that is under the brick wall at the gate of Pharao’s house in Taphnis: in 
the sight of the men of Juda. 

“ And thou shalt say to them: Thus saith the Lord of hosts the God of 
Israel: Behold I will send, and take Nabuchodonosor the king of Babylon 
my servant: and I will set his throne over these stones which I have hid, 
and he shall set his throne over them. 

“ And he shall come and strike the land of Egypt: such as are for death, 


to death: and such as are for captivity, to captivity: and such as are for 
the sword, to the sword.”’? 


* Tanis ii.55. Ten Years, 53. They are to be seen in the British Museum. 
* Jeremiah xliii. 8-11. 
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What was this brick wall in front of the gate of Pharao’s 
house ? And how could Nebuchadnezzar (604-561) set up 


his throne over the wall? The Hebrew reads: 0723 


1273, which the revised version renders: “in mortar in 
the brickwork,” and in the margin: “ with mortar in the 
pavement or square ;” the lxx. more freely, and yet with 
a clearer grasp of what is really meant, ¢v tpoOupovs év UAy. 
Petrie discovered’ on the north-west of the fort or “ palace ” 
a large open-air platform or square of brickwork, such as 
the Egyptians call “ mastaba.” Similar raised platforms 
are to be seen even now outside large houses in Egypt. 
They are places for public reception, and the one in question 
would be large enough to admit of a levee being held. 
They serve for the transaction of much business which in 
that perfect climate can be performed in the open air. This 
square, then, at Daphnae would serve perfectly for 
Nebuchadnezzar to spread there his royal tent, and we can 
well believe that Jeremias’ symbolical action was performed 
publicly in the presence of the whole band of fugitives. 
It is worthy of remark that some years ago a native brought 
to the Bulak Museum three terra-cotta cylinders bearing 
an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. They were said to have 
come from the Isthmus of Suez, and as they are of the 
kind which served for foundation tablets, they may well 
have come from this very spot, where Nebuchadnezzar 
fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremias by setting up his throne. 
We have already seen that the “ palace” and fort were 
of foreign origin, but the recent examination of the site 
has revealed other significant facts. We are not to suppose 
that Daphnae was merely a fort lying out on the edge of 
the desert and occupied by a small garrison whose time 
had to be idled away while waiting for relief from duty. 
The large quantity of pottery and jewellery discovered has 
shown that Daphnae was a busy place and a centre of 
much trade. It would be impossible to summarise here 
the vast question of the pottery, but we may state the 
facts briefly as follow:—Herodotus has told us that 
Psammetichus founded at least two camps of mercenaries 
in the delta, and Professor Petrie has shown that among 
them were Naukratis and Daphnae on the Libyan and 


? Tanis ii. 51. 
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Pelusiac frontiers respectively... They were both Greek 
foundations, and in each an immense amount of Greek 
pottery has been found. Now, it might be thought that 
this was imported from the Aegean, but the diversity of 
type presented by each site precludes this idea, for the 
pievailing types in each locality are either unknown or at 
least very rare in the other. Moreover, many types are 
clearly modifications of existing Egyptian forms. Hence 
they are indigenous and not imported. Each city, then, 
provided its own works of art, for some of the surviving 
pieces are veritable works of art; each, in consequence, 
was a busy manufacturing centre. This fact is of peculiar 
importance in the case of Daphnae, for the Greek occupation 
did not last long, since, as Herodotus points out, the 
garrison was removed to Elephantiné by Amasis (570-526). 
All the pottery falls, consequently, within a century, and 
the types it represents can be thus datcd with accuracy. 
Visitors to the Etruscan Museum in Rome will have now 
to ante-date by at least a century the Greek pottery there 
displayed. One vase found at Daphnae should not be 
passed over;* on it is represented a bearded, winged, 
figure whose body ends in a serpent ; he holds in each hand 
a snake. Now, this is the conventional mode of repre- 
senting Typhon, and the vase-painter has evidently gone to 
local tradition for his subject, for the Sirbonian lake in 
which Typhon lay buried was near by.* The jewellery 
confirms the evidence of the pottery.’ It is abundant and 
varied, and everything goes to show that it was not imported 
but made on the spot. Thus, quantities of gold scraps, 
pieces of gold foil, globules of melted gold and scraps of 
gold ornament, together with the presence of minute 
jewellers’ weights, all combine to show that we are in a 
jewellers’ town, where much attention was paid to the art. 
Without illustrations it is hard to give any adequate idea 
of the real beauty and finish of some of this work. 

This, then, was the town to which the Jewish refugees 
and the royal family came. It was here they hoped to find 
a secure asylum, and here many of them, who were probably 


*The companion camp to Daphnae probably lies buried in the swamps 
of Lake Menzaleh, as Prof. Petrie informs the writer. 

? Tanis ii. 62. * Herod. iii. 5. 

> Tanis ii. 68. ° Tanis ii. 75-76. 
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workers in gold and metals, would naturally hope to find 
employment. But Jeremias dashed their hopes to the 
ground by announcing that the very king who had sacked 
and burnt Jerusalem would come and set up his pavilion 
in front of the fort round which they were at the moment 
gathered. And he continued : 


“He shall come and strike the land of Egypt: such as are for death, 
to death: and such as are for captivity, to captivity: and such as are 
for the sword, to the sword.” * 


It has been well pointed out by Professor Petrie’ that 
we have here the first beginnings of Hellenistic influence 
upon the Jews: ‘Such as are for captivity, for captivity.” 
Those, namely, who are destined to die by the sword of 
Nebuchadnezzar shall so die, but those who, in spite of 
their present asylum in Egypt, are destined to go as captives 
to Babylon shall surely go thither. Who were these destined 
captives but the Hellenised inhabitants of the delta and the 
Hellenised Jews who had, some of them perhaps for many 
years, been dwelling there? It is worth while noting that 
thus another link is formed in the chain of evidence touching 
the authenticity of the Book of Daniel. Critics have made 
capital out of the Greek names of the musical instruments 
in that book—viz., M3510 PIANIDA RIAD ONP —that is, 
KiOdpis, capPinn, artipiov, & cuudevia, (iii. 5). But the 
presence of these Hellenised captives in Babylon is 
sufficient answer. And that Nebuchadnezzar did invade 
Egypt and so fulfil Jeremias’ prophecy is proved by an 
Egyptian inscription referred to by Pinches.* According to 
this inscription he attacked Egypt in the year 572, and 
penetrated as far as Syene and the borders of Ethiopia. He 
would thus come in contact with the southern garrison 
town of Elephantiné. which has been referred to above. 
An interesting reminiscence of this is to be found in the 
Ixx. version of Judith i. 7-9: 


“Then was the kingdom of Nabuchodonosor exalted, and his heart was 


* Jeremiah xliii. 11. * Tanis ii. 49-50. 
“The Old Testament in the Light of the Historical Records of Babylon 
and Assyria,” p. 401. 
Sayce, “ Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus,” p. 130, refers to a fragment 
of the Annals of Nebuchadnezzar according to which he defeated Amasis 
in Egypt in 567 B.C. 
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elevated: and he sent to all that dwelt in Cilicia and Damascus, and 
Libanus. 


“ And to all that were in Samaria, and beyond the river Jordan even to 
Jerusalem, and all the land of Jesse till you come to the borders of Ethiopia.” 


After “ Jerusalem” the Ixx. inserts: “and Cades and 
the river of Egypt and Taphnes, and Rameses, and all the 
land of Goshen until you go beyond Tanis and Memphis.” 

Thus far we have been concerned with the traces just 
discovered at Taphnis of the “remnant” who fled from 
Nebuchadnezzar into Egypt. But it is not only in the delta 
that such traces are to be found. 

We have already had occasion to mention the garrison at 
Elephantiné. This garrison was established in an island in 
the Nile in the neighbourhood of Assouan (the Biblical 
Syene), and not far from the famous island of Philae. It 
has been suggested above that many of the Jewish refugees 
may have passed through Egypt up to Syene, and a passage 
from the famous letter of Aristeas to Philocrates tells us 
that there was a large Jewish colony there. Aristeas says : 
“He (Ptolemy Lagi) passed through the whole of Coelesyria 
and Phoenicia, and, happily combining luck with audacity, 
transplanted some of the inhabitants and took others 
captive . . . and this to such an extent that he con- 
veyed into Egypt quite one hundred thousand souls from 
Judea. He armed as many as thirty thousand picked men 
of these and established them in garrisons in the country. 
Indeed, before this time many had come into the country 
with the Persians ; and even before these, other bodies of 
auxiliary forces had been sent to fight against the king of 
Ethiopia under Psammetichus.”’ ' 

We may make allowances for a good deal of exaggeration 
on the part of Aristeas as usual, but we must concede him a 
substratum of fact. And interesting relics of these Jews 
have just come to light. In 1903, 1904, 1907, Professors 
Euting, Sayce and Sachau acquired independently portions 
of papyri hailing from the neighbourhood of Assouan or 
Elephantiné ; these are now known to fame as the “‘ Assouan 
Papyri,’ and needless to say their interest is immense.’ 


* See the entire letter in Swete, Introd. to Bible in Greek, Appendix. 

*Sayce and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assouan; and, inter 
alia, Palest, Explor. Soc. Report, Jan., 1907; Journ. Theol. Stud., July, 
1907 ; Expos. Times, July, 1907, and Feb., 1908. 
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Though brought separately to the knowledge of Europeans, 
there can be hardly any doubt that they were all found in 
the same place and at the same time. According to the 
story, they were discovered by some road-menders in a 
wooden box, and were in exactly the same state in which 
they had been deposited over 2,400 years ago; the very 
tie-strings were intact ! 

Upon examination they were shown to consist of domestic 
papers, and mostly belonged to the family of a woman called 
Mibtachyah and her descendants. They are fortunately 
dated, and they cover the period between 471 and 411 B.C. 
They thus commence before the death of Xerxes and 
continue into the reign of Darius Nothus. These documents 
are concerned mainly with business affairs, especially with 
those of Mibtachyah. We hear of her marriage, her transfer 
of property, and of her contracts ; these latter are written 
out by a notary and signed by witnesses. Her dowry is 
given : a bronze mirror, a bronze salver with two bowls and 
a cup of bronze ; a bed of papyrus with stone legs ; a terra- 
cotta vase ; two urns ; and especially a new ivory cosmetic 
box. We are familiar with all these objects as funeral 
deposits, and it is pathetic to meet with them now as part 
of a bride’s outfit ; they would presumably be buried with 
her after her death. The names of the various parties are 
of great interest, and are unmistakably Jewish. Thus the 
name Osee occurs six times, that of Menahem five times, 
and that of Nathan six times. Many names end with the 
Divine appellative “‘yah”’ ; thus we have Ananiah, Azariah, 
Berachiah, Isaiah, Malchiah, Zachariah and Zephaniah. 
How familiar they all are! And how perfectly they coincide 
with the Biblical names of the period! We meet with no 
Patriarchal names such as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob or Joseph, 
nor do we find names of the Maccabzan period such as 
Johanan, Simeon, or Josue. 

Students of the Psalter are familiar with the phenomenon 
of the disappearance of the name Elohim for God in tbe last 
two books, and this fact has been declared decisive of their 
post-exilic date. The same phenomenon appears in these 
proper names from Assouan, for none of them are com- 
pounded with El; we meet with no Eliachim or Eliseus or 
Elnathan, not even with Israel. 


We have said that most of the letters are domestic in 
2a 
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character, but several have a wider interest and come down 
to a slightly later period. Thus one of them, or rather a 
copy of it, has been sent by this Jewish colony to Bagohi, the 
Persian Governor of Judza in the time of Artaxerxes II. 
(404-359 B.C.), and we have his reply. The writers com- 
plain that their temple in Elephantiné, which had, so they 
say, been built before the conquest of Egypt by Cambysses 
in 525 B.C., had been destroyed by one Widrang. They 
assert that this Widrang had been bribed by the priests of 
Knub—note that the Jews do not, even in an official docu- 
ment, style Knub a god—and that he had brought a posse 
of soldiers and razed their temple. 

This temple is elsewhere called the temple of Yah ; it is 
said, for instance, that the house-property of Mahseiah, the 
father of Mibtachyah, was bounded on the north by the 
shrine of the god Yahu, and elsewhere the same Mahseiah 
swears by Yahu the god. It is satisfactory to know from 
Bagohi's reply that leave was given for the re-building of 
the temple.’ 

After such an unexpected discovery as this, which touches 
so closely upon the prophet Jeremias, is it vain to cherish a 
hope that we may at any day recover a copy, a contem- 
poraneous copy, of one of his prophecies? Most surely 
this is no unreasonable hope, and if Egypt yields so much 
why should not Palestine yield far more ? 

It should be noted that the whole tone of these papyri 
is Jewish, and that the writers show a real steadfastness in 
their religion. It is true that Mibtachyah once swears by 
an Egyptian god, and also that her second husband was 
an Egyptian, but it seems that he became a Jew and took 
the good Jewish name of Nathan, while the names of their 
sons, Yedoniah and Mahseiah, are clearly Jewish. Is it 
possible to see in this a proof that the remonstrances of 
Jeremias against the idolatry of the refugees were not 
without effect? It is to be hoped so, for never were 
apostates more hardened than the companions of Jeremias 
showed themselves to be : 


“Then all the men that knew that their wives sacrificed to other gods: 
and all the women of whom there stood a great multitude, and all the people 
of them that dwelt in the land of Egypt in Phatures, answered Jeremias, 
saying : 


' We shall return to the subject of this temple in a later paper. 
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“ As for the word which thou hast spoken to us in the name of the Lord, 
we will not hearken to thee : 

“ But we will certainly do every word that shall proceed out of our own 
mouth, to sacrifice to the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink-offerings 
to her, as we and our fathers have done, our kings, and our princes in the 
cities of Juda, and in the streets of Jerusalem: and we were filled with 
bread, and it was well with us, and we saw no evil. 

“ But since we left off to offer sacrifice to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink-offerings to her, we have wanted all things, and have been 
consumed by the sword and by famine.” ? 


The business-like character of some of these papyri is 
amusing. Thus one reads as follows :— 

“(This is the agreement between ...... ) bar Yathma. 
You have given me the sum of...... for which interest 
shall be due from me at the rate of 2 HLR* per SZ’ per 
month, till the day on which I repay it to you. The interest 
of your loan to me shall be...... HLR per month. 
Any month in which I fail to give you interest, it is to be 
(added to the) principal, and to bear interest. I agree to 
pay it to you month by month out of my pay which they 
give me from the treasury, and you shall give me a written 
receipt (?) for all money and interest which I pay you. If 
I fail to repay you the whole of the principal, with the 
interest thereon, by the month of Thoth in the year (? 1) 6, 
I am to be held liable for double (?) the principal and 
interest outstanding, and to continue to pay interest on it 
month by month till the day when I repay it to you. 
Witnesses : Ugbau b. Shemesh-Nuri. Qosri b. Yah-hadasi. 
Mahaseiah b. Yadoniah. Malkaiah b. Zachariah. 

“The document was written by Gemariah b. Ahio in the 
presence of the witnesses whose names are appended here- 
unto.” * 

Comment is superfluous ! 

There are two items of interest to the Biblical student 
in these papyri which should not be passed over here. In 
Jeremias x. 11 we have a Chaldaic verse in which two 
Chaldaic forms of the Hebrew YS “earth”? occurs—viz., 
NPN and NVYIN; both of them are in the definite state. 
That this is not a late insertion has long ago been proved 

' Jeremiah xliv. 15-18. 

* Perhaps Babylonian halluru, a coin used in reckoning amount of interest 
in Cuneiform inscriptions. 

* Perhaps a Persian word. 
‘Translation by Cooke, North-Semitic Inscript., Appendix II. 
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by the Zenjirli Inscriptions, where the form P 8 occurs 
more than once, and now in these papyri, which are almost 
contemporary with Jeremias, the two forms which he uses 
occur side by side. 

Another and even more interesting point is the use of 
the word ¥23, which means a “lamb,” as signifying a 
coin; this recalls the use of the term "0°W?P, which is 
rendered “lamb” in Gen. xxxiii. 19, and “ewe” in Jos. 
xxiv. 32 and Job xiii. 11, but where it clearly means a 
coin—cp. Gen. xxiii. 16. 

We have, then, in these various discoveries abundant 
confirmation of the Biblical narrative. There are people 
who profess to have received a shock to their faith from 
the perusal of the “‘ Bibel und Babel ” controversial litera- 
ture. We use the word “ perusal” deliberately, for we are 
convinced that no one can really study the archeological 
material which recent discoveries have put at our disposal 
without feeling that the Biblical narrative comes out 
unscathed from the ordeal to which the blaze of “light 
from the East” has exposed it. And here again we say 
expressly, “the Biblical narrative,” for it is not the Bible 
but our ideas about the Bible which modern investigation 
has disturbed. Nearly every inscription, nearly every 
archeological “find,” gives us reason for modifying hasty 
views about the Bible, and those who have most deeply 
studied these questions know that it is becoming yearly 
more unsafe to dogmatise in matters of Biblical criticism. 
We have read commentaries in which Jer. x. 11 has been 
condemned by hasty and over-confident critics, as a later 
interpolation. It is better to accept in reverent silence 
what we cannot understand than to be compelled to eat 
our own ill-advised criticism when put to the blush by some 
insignificant-looking but truth-compelling fragment of a 
clay tablet. 


F. Hueu Porr, O.P. 


CI 





Che Origin and Development of Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Chapters in the 
Irish Church. 


It is not easy to give a clear idea, in a few pages, of the 
organisation of the Patrician Church. At most one can 
explain only the essential features of the system with an 
indication of the sources upon which the sketch is founded.' 

In the first place, the Church as founded by Patrick 
was an episcopal church, differing but slightly in this respect 
from the churches founded in the countries subject to 
the Empire. In these churches the city (civitas) was the 
seat of the Christian bishop,’ though later on, in some 
districts, for example, in Asia Minor, even the smaller 
villages insisted on having their resident bishop. In Ireland, 
on the other hand, St. Patrick found no cities resembling 
those of the Empire. The political organisation was by 
families, septs, clans, tribes and provinces; and the 
missionaries, conforming themselves to the political organisa- 
tion, just as the Church had done in most other places, 
organised their church ona tribal basis by appointing a bishop 
in each principal tribe. This is evident from a careful 
comparison of the establishments set up by Patrick with 
the location of the tribes in the country as we find it set out, 
for example, in the Book of Rights or in the Topographical 
Poems. The tradition of this tribal episcopate is clearly 
preserved in the Leabar Breac (12a 1,1), where it is stated 
that according to Patrick’s testament there should be a 
bishop for every chief tribe (cecha primtuatht) of Ireland 
for ordaining ecclesiastics and consecrating churches, &c.’ 
The bishop’s residence was generally close to the residence 


*IRisH THEOLOGICAL QuaRTERLY, January, 1908, pp. 83-94. 

* Cone. Sardica, Canon VI. 

* W. Stokes, Introd. Vit. Tripartita, clxxxii. For meaning of the restriction 
chief (prim.) tribe, vide infra, p. 358. 
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of the prince or king, as, for instance, in Clogher' and 
Arn agh.’ 

If, then, St. Patrick placed a bishop in each of the tribes 
which he converted—or, as in case of the larger tribes, 
two or three bishops—it is easy to see how he could have 
been represented as the consecrator of three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty bishops.’ Yet it is remarkable 
that although Tirechan places the number at three hundred 
and fifty, he can enumerate only forty-five ; * while, at the 
same time, if a careful examination of the Vita Tripartita 
be made, it will be found that not more than about forty 
bishops at most are named as having been consecrated by 
or associated with Patrick in his work. It is worth noticing 
that this is just the number one might expect if Patrick 
himself did what, according to the Leabar Breac, he enjoined 
his successors to do—namely, to place a bishop in every 
great tribe ° (primtuath) in Ireland. 

But he did not leave a bishop in every church. In some 
he left a priest,° in others an archpriest, in others a deacon 
or archdeacon, in others he left a number of his household. 
At Ailfind he left Assicus and Bite and Cipia, mother of 
Bite the bishop; at Ath-da-laarg he left three brothers 
with their sister; at Ardagh he left Mel and one of his 
kinswomen, an arrangement which seems to have been 
followed in Patrick’s own household. It is clear from a 
careful examination of the early Lives of Patrick, that while 
in some of his foundations there was only one Christian 

14. A. S. S. (24 March). * Vite Trip., Vol. I., p. 229. 

* There were then about 180 or 190 tuaths or tribes in Ireland, and while 
some of these were very small, others appear to have occupied a fair amount 
of territory. If we consider that, according to the usage at that time, the 
presence of the bishop was required for nearly every function now committed 


to the priests, we could understand how a bishop in each barony might be 
found desirable. 


* Vita Trip., p. 304. The list in Colgan, Tr. Th., p. 264, sqq., is of no assist- 
ance, as the writer names saints who lived generations after St. Patrick’s time. 
* The mor tuath or primtuath, for they have the same meaning, consisted 
generally of about 4 twath joined together under aking. The number of these 
cannot be determined accurately, but would not exceed 50., It ought, 
however, to be noticed that according to the-Riagail Padraic (Eriu, 1904,I., 
216-224), upon which the notice in the Leabar Breac is clearly based, the 
im qualifies not tuath but epscop, so that the meaning should be not a 
ishop in every great tribe, but a head bishop in every tuath. 
* All these are taken from the Vita Trip., Stokes’ Edition. Introd. 
Vol L., p. clxx. 
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minister left, in others there were seven or more, some 
of them clerics and some laymen. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish the places in which a community was established 
from those in which only one individual was left. The 
fact that Patrick is said in some places to have erected 
a church (eclais) and in others an institution (congabail) 
gives us no clue, as some people have supposed, for a 
solution of this problem. 

With regard to the nature of the episcopal or collegiate 
institutions which St. Patrick founded, some interesting 
details can be gathered from the early lives. In the list 
given in the Egerton MS., it is stated that Patrick’s house- 
hold consisted of twenty-four persons—a bishop, a priest, 
a psalmist, porter (astire-ostiarius), a chaplain, &c., and 
it is to be noted that in his household were included three 
women as embroideresses (probably, as Colgan puts it, 
in connection with the linens required for the Mass). The 
other bishops appointed by him had a community of a 
similar kind, though, naturally, far less distinguished 
than that of the apostle. St. Fiach of Sletty, when 
appointed, was left a community of seven, and this number 
was soon greatly enlarged, for we read that he remained 
in the place first selected till fifty of his community had 
fallen around him.’ 

The training of clerical students was one of the great 
works carried out by these first religious communities. 
St. Patrick committed to the charge of some of the bishops 
the youths who were so frequently dedicated to the service 
of religion by the princes who received the new religion, 
and these were trained under the eye of the bishop. But 
in addition to the bishop or priest and the clerical students 
there seems to have been laymen® settled in these same 
institutions, just like the lay monks in St. Martin’s 
establishment at Tours, and the community, in addition 
to the work of the church education, also engaged in manual 
labour.t It appears that in some cases, at least, the 
community lived, not in one single house, but in cells or 
huts grouped around the church.’ 


* Vita Trip., Vol. IL., 374. * Idem., Vol. II., p. 347. 

* Vita Trip., p. 211. * Vita Trip., p. 211. 

*The story about the origin of the name Drumlease, the hill of the huts 
(Lias). Vea Trip., Vol. IL, p. 339. 
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From this sketch of the organisation of the Patrician 
church it can be seen that there is some meaning in what 
appears at first sight an absurd controversy as to whether 
St. Patrick was a Canon Regular of St. John Lateran, 
and whether the establishments set up by him were placed 
under the rule of this institution.’ The Canons Regular 
of St. John Lateran were unknown for centuries afterwards, 
but the Vita Communis introduced by St. Patrick for his 
bishops and clergy resembled so closely the rules of the 
Canon Regular that those who sought to bolster up the 
antiquity of the Order grasped at St. Patrick and his 
organisation as one of their most valuable trading assets. 

It was the members of those episcopal institutions who 
are referred to as monks ; and it is to be noted as important 
that the island monasteries or religious houses which figure 
so prominently in Irish ecclesiastical history are of a later 
date; in fact we doubt if, apart from the episcopal or 
collegiate communities there existed any distinct houses 
of “‘ monks” strictly so called in the country at the time 
till after the days of St. Patrick. The question has often 
been raised if St. Patrick wrote a rule for these peculiar 
institutions of his, and has been answered affirmatively 
by some who rely upon the references to St. Patrick as 
having written a rule by Alcuin, Probus, Jocelin and the 
author of a Life of St. Ciaran (probably a_ twelfth 
century production). The statement in Alcuin‘ is quite 
inconclusive, while the references in the later writings 
(tenth to twelfth century) are most probably due to a 
mis-interpretation of the Cain or Law of Patrick which 
is so often referred to in our Annals.° St. Patrick, no 
doubt, laid down certain principles for the guidance of 


* Colgan, Tr. Th., p. 237. Archdall, in his Monasticon Hib., places all the 
early Irish monasteries under the title of Canons Regular. Gabriel Pennotto, 
Hist. Trip. Cleric. Can. Lib. II., Cap. 34, pp. 370, sqq. 

* The monks of Patrick and of Assicus are spoken of, but they apparently 
lived with the bishop. 

* See a very able article on the subject of monastic rules in Ireland, by 
Dom Gougaud, Revue Benedictine (April), p. 167, sqq. 

* Migne, P. L., t. ci., 761. , 

*The Riagail Padraic, published by Mr. J. G. O'Keefe. Hriu (1904) L., 
p- 216, sqg., does not affect the question, as it is not a monastic rule. On 
the contrary it emphasises clearly the secular nature of Patrick’s 
ecclesiastical organisation. 
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his spiritual children, but there is no sufficient authority 
to warrant one in saying that he drew up a fixed rule in 
the same sense as, for instance, did St. Benedict or 
Columbanus. 

For nearly half a century after the death of St. Patrick 
the history of the Church in Ireland is wrapped in con- 
siderable mystery—that is to say, we have not sufficient 
data from which we might deduce definite conclusions 
as to its progress or decline. It is unfortunate that the 
seventh century biographers of St. Patrick did not give us 
a sketch of the development of his work from his death 
till the period at which they wrote. 

In works of another period we meet with the 
curious assertion that during this period—the last quarter 
of the fifth century and the first quarter of the sixth—the 
Irish Church relapsed into Paganism, that a new mission 
was required for the re-conversion of the country, that 
this work was carried out by Finnian of Clonard and the 
other leaders of the Second Order, helped by their Welsh 
auxiliaries ; and that it is on account of this these saints 
of the Second Order are designated the Twelve Apostles 
of Ireland.' In the Lives of St. Finnian of Clonard? 
and Gildas the Briton,’ it is stated that the Irish had 
relapsed into Paganism ; the band of teachers trained at the 
school of Clonard are referred to as the Twelve Apostles 
of Ireland,‘ and in the twelfth century lives of some of the 
Irish saints who laboured on the Continent we find dark 
hints about the state of affairs in Ireland.® These latter, 
however, need not detain us, as even though the assertions 
were worthy of notice, they refer to a much later period. 

Now, it is difficult to see how there could have been 
anything like a general apostasy of the Irish people during 
the first quarter of the sixth century. St. Patrick, as we 
have seen, not merely preached the Gospel in Ireland— 
he created an organisation ; and, like St. Paul, he left others 
behind to carry on his work in the places which received 
his religious teaching. A glance at the brief notices given in 
the Irish Annals for this period will show that many of the 


‘Vide Todd, St. Patrick, p. 101, sqg. Skene, Celtic Scotland, Vol. IL., 
p. 50, sqq. 

°A. A. 8. S., p. 393, sqq. * A. A. 8. S., p. 181, 399. 

*Fel. Oengus Notes, July, 13. * E.g., Vide Todd, St. Patrick, p. 109. 
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great bishops who, according to the early Lives in the Book 
of Armagh, had been associated with St. Patrick in his work, 
or who had been converted and educated by him, were still 
alive in the first quarter of the sixth century. These men 
were not likely to allow the whole work of their master to be 
undone in a few years after his death.’ In fact many of 
the so-called reformers of the Irish Church in the sixth 
century received their early training from the disciples 
of St. Patrick, and in this way the continuity of the work 
does not seem to have been seriously interrupted. 

In regard to the statements in the Lives of St. Finnian 
or of some of the other Irish saints about their work 
in re-converting Ireland from Paganism, it will suffice 
for the present to point out that the eleventh or twelfth 
century biographers of our saints had, like the biographers 
of some of the saints in other countries,’ a well fixed schema 
for such work; and apparently a dark picture of the 
iniquity of the district in which the saint laboured was 
necessary as a background on which to paint their hero’s 
achievements. Besides, if we examine the statements 
in detail we find that in the Lnfe of St. Finnian of Clonard, 
as given by Colgan, no such statement is made ; it is found 
in his office, printed in Paris, 1620.2 The Life of Gildas, 
in which the assertions about the apostasy of Ireland 
are to be found, was written in Brittany about the eleventh 
century, and the value of its testimony may be judged 
by the fact that in one paragraph Gildas is represented 
as coming to Ireland to learn, while in the other he is 
made to be the regenerator of a people who had fallen 
away from the faith. The appellation of the ‘“ Apostles 
of Ireland” could give no trouble to anyone who is 
acquainted with the bombastic titles in which the writers 
of our Annals so frequently indulge. It is almost as con- 
vincing a proof of the defection of Ireland as that advanced 
by Dr. Todd, who quotes a prophecy of St. Patrick referring 

? Dr. Todd rightly rejects Colgan’s list of saints and bishops for the period 
(A. A. S. S., p. 189) as a sufficient proof that religion had not suffered after 
the death of St. Patrick, on the ground that many of those mentioned in the 
list lived long after this time, but he seems to have forgotten that some of 


his own arguments refer to a much later period than the beginning of the 
sixth century, vide, p. 109. 


2 On this subject Legends of the Saints, by H. Delehaye, London, 1907. 
, *Colgan, A. A. S. S., p. 401. 
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to the evil teachers who will corrupt and seduce all men 
in fine seculi.” The author gravely hints that the latter 
clause should be translated “at the end of the century” 
(fifth).! The truth is, that though St. Patrick had consider- 
able success, it is fairly clear that it would have been utterly 
impossible for him to have completely converted the Irish 
people during his own lifetime. To anyone who has care- 
fully studied the ‘‘ Confession of St. Patrick,” and the note 
of disappointment that is to be detected in it, together 
with the early lives of the saint, in which it is stated 
that his teaching was rejected by so many princes, and 
who has at the same time noted the fact that the Ardri 
was still a Pagan in the early years of the sixth century,’ 
it will not seem strange that Ireland still required a 
steady band of workers before the last traces of Paganism 
had been banished from the lives of the people. 
The references to Pagan superstitious practices in the 
Lives of the Saints’ and in the early Canons‘ will 
strengthen this conviction. There was then a great 
opening for a body of men like St. Finnian and his 
associates ; and the success of their efforts naturally gave 
them a place in our ecclesiastical history second only to 
that of St. Patrick himself. 

Who, then, were the members of this Second Order of Irish 
Saints ? Whence did they come ? and what was the nature 
of their work ? 

It is in this connection that the document known as 
the ‘‘ Catalogue of the Saints of Ireland” requires a brief 
notice. It was first printed by Ussher® and afterwards 
from other MSS. by Fleming‘ and O’Connor’; but they 
furnish us with no external evidence which would help 
to determine its author or its date. The fact, however, that 
the Catalogue embraces only the Irish saints who had lived 
in the period from the introduction of Christianity till 665 ; 
the fact, too, the last king referred to died about this same 
time, together with the reference to “the great mortality ” 
which is mentioned in all our Annals and in Bede ® under 


*Todd’s St. Patrick, p. 108. ® Vide Annals of Ulster, 609. 
3 E.g., St. Finnian, A. A. S. S., p. 393. 

* E.g., Canons of Patrick, Auxilius Isserninus Canons, 8, 14, 16. 

_ Brit. Eccl. Antiquitates, p. 913. « Collectanea. 

’ Rer. Hsb. Sorip., pp. 162—165. * Hist. Eccl., lib. 6. 
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the year 664, goes to show that the Catalogue was con- 
structed between the year 665 and 670. The prominence 
given to the question of Easter and of the Tonsure—two 
burning controversial subjects in Ireland at this time—points 
to the same period, while at the same time it gives us a clue to 
the mind of the writer. He wished to explain the origin 
of the different rules and practice existing in Ireland, to 
give no offence to any of the contending parties, but at 
the same time to emphasise the unity of Patrick’s days 
as compared with the confusion of later times, and the pre- 
eminence of Patrick’s organisation (ordo sanctissimus) 
over those introduced after his death. The first Order 
shone like the sun, the second only like the moon, 
the third only like the stars. It appears to me perfectly 
certain that the document was drawn up in the interest of 
the reform party in Ireland, and is, together with the 
Lives of Muirchu Macci Mactheni and Tirechan, a further 
evidence of the awakening of many as to the rightful place 
of Armagh and the familia of Patrick in the Irish 
ecclesiastical organisation. If this view be correct, it would 
place the “Catalogue” as contemporaneous with these 
early lives in the Book of Armagh—viz., the third quarter 
of the seventh century. 

Though not without historical value as an epigram- 
matic summary of ecclesiastical developments in Ireland, 
yet on closer examination it will be found that the writer 
often sacrifices facts to form—as in the matter of the four 
reigns during which each Order lasted; and, as Professor 
Bury has pointed out, the whole chronological accuracy of 
the piece is vitiated by placing the end of the First Order 
and the beginning of the Second so late as 544.’ But, as 
we shall show later on, this is the least important of 
the chronological absurdities which confront us in the 
*“* Catalogue of the Irish Saints.” 

According, then, to the statements of this record, the 
Second Order of Irish Saints—namely, the two Finnians, 
the two Brendans, Comgall, &c.—received their Mass 
from Gildas and David and Cadoc.’ In the Life of St. 
Finnian of Clonard® it is stated that he met in Wales 
David, Gildas and Cathmael (Cadoc). Something of the 

? Vide Bury, Life of St. Patrick, Appendix, pp. 285-287. 

*See Catalogue, Todd, pp. 88, 89. 34. A. 8S. 8., p. 393. 
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same kind is to be met with in the Lives of St. Moedhog, 
St. Finbarr, St. Molagga, St. Senan, St. Cainech, &c. ; 
while on the other hand St. Finnian of Moville, St. Enda 
of Arran, St. Tigernach of Clones, and St. Eugene of 
Ardstraw are represented as having studied at Whiteherne 
or Candida Casa in Scotland.’ 

While the evidence in favour of a close connection between 
Ireland and the western parts of Britain at this period is con- 
vincing, it is equally clear that the authors of the Catalogue 
and of the Lives of our Irish saints have been guilty of an 
anachronism in connecting St. Finnian or his disciples with 
Gildas, David, and Cadoc. St. Finnian, the founder of 
Clonard, died in the year 548,’ Ciaran founded Clonmac- 
nois 541 and died in 548, Comgall founded Bangor about 
554, and Columba’s work in Ireland was completed before 
the year 563. On the other hand, Gildas died 570, David, 
601, and Cadoc about 600.* Bearing these dates in mind 
the reader will see that it was quite impossible that the 
leaders of the Second Order got their Masses, their monastic 
rules, or their peculiar organisation from David, Gildas 
or Cadoc. There is in all these statements an anachronism 
which cannot be explained, unless like some of our annalists 
we give to St. David and the others a span of life double 
what is allotted to the general body of mankind. St. David 
may indeed have influenced our ecclesiastical history, 
but he certainly was not the instructor or head of the Second 
Order of Irish Saints. 

In spite of this anachronism it must be admitted that 
it is a curious fact that, according to the eleventh or twelfth 
century Lives, so many of our early saints are represented as 
having been educated abroad. Generally, the men con- 
nected with the north of Ireland—St. Enda, St. Tigernach, 
St. Finnian, St. Eoghan—are said to have gone to the 
monastery of Whiteherne, while the education of many 
of the others is traced to western Britain. The references 
to British clerics in Ireland in some of the Canons,* the 
peculiar stress laid upon the dictates of Gildas in this same 
collection,’ and the notices of these Welsh saints in our 
Annals, and the allusion to Gildas in the letters of 


Vide Haddon and Stubbs, Councils and Eccl. Documents, Vol. I., p. 120. 

? Vide Annals of Ulster. 

* Zimner, Real-Encyklopadie fiir Theol. u. Kirche, Art. Die Celtische Kirche. 
* Canons of Patrick, Auxilius Isserninus Canon XXXIII. 

* Wasserschleben Irische Kanonensammlung. 
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Columbanus,’ all serve to establish a close connection 
between the Churches of Ireland and Wales during the sixth 
century. The fact is one thing, the anachronism of the 
writers is another. 

Yet, in spite of all evidence that these saints of the 
Second Order were not entirely a native growth, we 
should have some difficulty in accepting it as a historical 
fact were there not a proof in our Irish records which, 
in my opinion, cannot otherwise be satisfactorily 
explained. That proof is to be found in the Lives of 
St. Patrick.2 In these we see that, on account of 
the law which regulated the transmission of church 
property, the spiritual descendants of the founder of the 
church—that is, his direct spiritual representatives—should 
have a certain amount of control over it. In this way, in 
the sixth century, we find the “familia” or society of 
Columba claiming a certain amount of churches, the 
“ familia” of Ciaran doing likewise on the ground that directly 
or indirectly Columba and Ciaran, &c., had been the 
founders of the churches. At the same time we find that 
the “familia Patrick’ had their own set of churches, and 
were disputing with other confraternities about the 
possession of individual shrines. This could not have 
occurred if Columba, Ciaran, Finnian, Comgall, &c., had 
been educated solely in Patrick’s institutions, because 
in that case the “‘ familia” Patrick, according to the usage 
of the time, would have been claiming all their churches 
and settlements instead of disputing about a few 
individual cases. It seems, therefore, perfectly clear that 
the great leaders of ecclesiastical affairs who sprang up in 
Ireland during the second quarter of the sixth century 
derived part of their training from other masters than St. 
Patrick or his accredited disciples. 

It is stated that some of these—e.g., St. Enda, St. 
Tighernach, St. Eugene—were disciples of the monastery 
of Ninnian at Whiteherne or Candida Casa.* Ninnian, 
according to Bede, was himself a disciple of St. Martin of 
Tours, and introduced into Scotland, at Candida Casa, 
a community resembling the community of Marmoutier. 
On the other hand, the monastic spirit that had so rapidly 


1Migne. Vol. LIX. Vide Stokes. Vita Trip. Vol. II. 
* Vide Haddan & Stubbs. Vol. I., p. 120. Skene. Celtic Scotland. Vol. II. 
p- 46, sqq. 
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developed in Gaul during the fifth century was introduced 
in Wales—for Gaul and the British Church were closely 
connected ; and owing to the fact that Christianity had 
been already established in Wales, and that, therefore, 
the missionary work was not required, the strictly monastic 
spirit found a more congenial soil than in Ireland, and 
was more strictly cultivated. 

The Second Order of Irish Saints began their work 
about the end of the first quarter of the sixth century. 
It is not necessary here to discuss the difficult chronological 
questions which arise in connection with these saints 
and the institutions founded by them. It is sufficient to 
say that Clonard, Clonmacnoise, Bangor, Glendalough, 
Durrow, &c., fall within the period 530 and 560. The 
monastery of Enda, in Arran, is more probably of an earlier 
date. One thing, however, is clear—namely, the tales 
which bring together the ‘“ Apostles of Ireland” as the 
disciples and companions of St. Finnian of Clonard are 
of about as much historical value as those which connect 
St. Finnian himself with David of Menevia. 

In these institutions there were both laymen and clerics. 
Some of the founders were bishops, others of them were 
certainly priests, and the ecclesiastical standing of a few 
of them is doubtful.’ The buildings appear to have been 
in most cases of wood, and the monks or students lived 
around in cells or huts on the plan of the coenobitical estab- 
lishments of Pachomius. The monks devoted themselves 
to prayer, study, and manual labour. They were great 
ecclesiastical seminaries where the missionaries, the clergy 
and the bishops of the country were educated. The 
numbers of students given for these establishments are 
greatly exaggerated. St Finnian, for example, is said to 
have had thirty hundred students; but it appears to me 
that in these cases the biographer of the saint was anxious 
to give him a rank equal to that of the king, and as the king 
had thirty hundred fighting men at his command, so St. 
Finnian is assigned thirty hundred active disciples as his 
working force. Women, and possibly laymen, who had not 
joined the community were excluded from the monastery.” 

From the central houses disciples were sent to different 
parts of the country—generally to their own tribe—and 
these founded new institutions, all of which were attached 

14 A. S. 8.389, sqq-  * Cat. of Irish Saints, Todd, 8. P., pp. 88, 89. 
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in some way to the parent institute. The collection of 
houses, lands, and subjects thus united under a central 
house is spoken of as the “ parochia.’’’ In this sense is to 
be understood such expressions as the “ parochia Brigid,” 
the “‘ parochia Ciaran” or Clonmacnois, “the parochia of 
Columbcille,’ &c. At the end of the seventh century we 
find quite a number of these existing in Ireland; and, 
what seems at first sight stranger still, we find that the 
churches founded by St. Patrick were, like the others, 
grouped into a parochia, the headship of which was claimed 
by Armagh. 

The notes on the Life of Patrick, by Tirechan, were 
written expressly to defend the claims of the “‘ parochia ” 
of Patrick as against Columbcille, Ciaran, and the Saints of 
the Second Order.’ It is for this reason that he follows 
St. Patrick step by step and endeavours to establish the 
connection of so many churches with the National Apostle. 
This fact should be remembered in connection with 
Tirechan’s chronology, as the writer has no difficulty 
in ascribing a later foundation which actually belongs to 
the “ parochia””’ of Armagh to St. Patrick as its founder. 
The same anxiety for the interests of Armagh is very 
noticeable in the case of Fiac of Sletty,* and of Isserninus ;* 
and in the somewhat unintelligible catalogue of churches 
at the end of Tirechan’s narrative was evidently drawn up 
for the same purpose.° 

But nowhere is the anxiety for the parochia of Armagh 
so clear as in the Liber Angeli.© The writer makes the 
Angel declare to Patrick that God has given to him, 
Patrick, the whole race of the Scots as a “ parochia.” 
Patrick replies that by the help of the Holy Ghost he 
forsees that after his death other saints will arise, dear to 
him as if they were the fruits of his own body, who will 
need a “ parochia”’ of their own for the support of their 
churches and monasteries ; and hence he is willing to make 
over the gift given him by God to be shared in generally 
by him and them. The same thing occurs in other passages 
of the same book. 


* Vide Adamnan’s Life of Columba. Reeves, p. 336. 

2 The author expressly states this. Vita Trip., Vol. II., p. 312. 

3 Vita Trip. Vol. II., p. 347. 4 Vita Trip. Vol. IL, p. 339. 
® Vita Trip. Vol. II., pp. 348-351. 

*Stokes’ Edition. Vita Trip. Vol. II., pp. 352-356. 
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This interpretation of the Book of Armagh makes it 
perfectly clear that the first portion of the Liber Angeli— 
namely, the “Colloquy with the Angel”—was written 
about the same period as the “‘ Notes” by Tirechan— 
that is to say, about the end of the seventh century. It 
is a document of the utmost importance for the history of 
the organisation of the Irish Church of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. 

Now, the first question that arises in connection with 
this peculiar institution by which the churches of Ireland 
seem to have been divided among a number of fraternities 
is whence did it spring and how did it arise and apparently 
crush out the organisation of the Patrician Church? If 
the faith did not die out after St. Patrick’s time, and if a 
new order of things were not quietly established at the 
re-conversion of Ireland, how is it that the representatives 
of the old Patrician Church did not withstand the 
innovators ? Yet there is no evidence of any fierce conflict 
between the two parties on any question of principle. There 
were, indeed, disputes between the familia or muintir Patrick 
and the others about the possession of individual churches,’ 
but both sides seem to have admitted the principle that 
the church or monastery should belong to the spiritual 
representatives of the founder. 

In answer to this very reasonable objection it may be 
replied that this peculiar fraternity organisation was not 
in itself really opposed to the organisation as arranged 
by St. Patrick. It may, indeed, have become more wide- 
spread and have produced consequences which St. Patrick 
had not foreseen ; but it appears to me perfectly certain 
that in a country with a political constitution such as 
Ireland then had, it was the logical consequence of the 
principles followed by St. Patrick. 

He found the country organised on the basis of the family, 
the clan, the sept, the tribe, the great tribe and the province. 
Just as in political affairs, the tribe resented the interference 
of a stranger, so, too, in religious matters St. Patrick 
soon felt that the rule of a stranger was not calculated to 
promote the spread of Christianity within the tribe or 
sept or clan. Hence, though at first he was obliged in 
some cases to appoint bishops not belonging to the clan, 
yet he endeavoured to secure the education of some of 


* Vita Trip., IL., p. 314. 
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the younger members, and so to provide for their spiritual 
rule by one of themselves. This was in perfect conformity 
with the Canon Law of the Church at the time. 

At the same time it would appear that the ecclesiastic 
who was to be elected bishop or abbot should be taken 
from the clergy of the church or from the community 
of the founder, and in this way the spiritual rulers were at 
the same time, as a rule, members of the lay-reigning 
family and successors of the original founder.’ The 
principle of this succession is well illustrated in the case 
of Trim, where the two lines of succession—the progenies 
ecclesiastica and the progenies plebilis—both springing 
from the chieftain who. had made over his rights—are 
continued for nine generations.’ 

There are some elements in this story—the subjection 
to Armagh, which is so clearly emphasised, and the 
occurrence of the name Lomman, who is mentioned in 
the Second Order—which would make us doubtful whether 
the writer of these notes has not for his own purposes anti- 
dated this narrative by a century: yet, even admitting 
that fact, we cannot but think that the constant references 
to the offerings of land and of boys made to Patrick, the 
predictions about a priestly as well as a regal race that 
were to spring from many of the princes who received 
Patrick’s teaching, the carefully drawn up catalogue of 
the princes and saints who had vowed their lands and their 
churches to Patrick, and from the references to taxes paid 
to Armagh, that even in Patrick’s time the different estab- 
lishments were recognised as part of the tribal institution, 
and at the same time as connected with the church of the 
founder in a very special way. To this church, namely, 
they were obliged to pay a tax. 

Nor was such an organisation so very different from 
what we find existing in some Continental countries at 
the time. So long as there was no fixed parochial divisions 
in the country the bishop was the sole owner and 
administrator of the churches, ecclesiastical buildings, 
lands and property of his diocese. He could delegate a 
priest to attend a church and recall him at his pleasure. 
But as the need for churches and resident clergy in the 
country districts became more pressing, the wealthy land- 
owners erected churches and chapels for their own accom- 

*Brehon Laws: Vol. III. Vita Trip. Vol. II., p. 336. 
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modation, and set apart well-defined means of support for 
the resident clergy. But if they did so they did not abandon 
all their rights over the ecclesiastical property and its 
clergy. They did, indeed, invite the bishop to consecrate 
the church, but they arrogated to themselves the right of 
control. They made a gift of this right to others, 
either individuals or institutions—eg., a monastery or 
convent ; they bequeathed it in their wills, and in not a 
few cases they sold it. The result was that in many cases 
there were in the diocese very few “‘ episcopal churches,” 
that is over which the bishop had sole control. The 
churches were in the hands of laymen, of monasteries or 
convents, or perhaps of some neighbouring bishop or 
archbishop. These owners or patrons exercised the right 
of appointment or dismissal of the clergy, and, of course, 
drew a large revenue from the ecclesiastical foundations. 
As a result, you might find a diocese or a monastery holding 
churches in a dozen other dioceses, appointing the clergy, 
controlling the church and demanding a percentage of 
the revenues. This system sprang from the admixture of 
the Canon with the old Germanic Law, and was, as is 
evident, a serious danger for the authority of the bishops. 
In Ireland, in the same way, the chief did not give the 
land and possessions absolutely to the church. The tribe 
still retained a certain amount of control over, and the 
spiritual descendants of the founder looked after, its spiritual 
interests. These spititual descendants were soon, in many 
cases, themselves members of the tribe, a fact which, as 
we shall see, was disastrous to the organisation of the Irish 
Church of later times. The church or institution was 
supposed to pay something to the central house, and this 
house sent around its stewards, and proclaimed its rights 
at regular intervals. This was not one whit more strange 
than the fact that in the territories of the empire a 
monastery, say, in Northern France, might hold churches 
all over south of France and west of Germany, dispose 
of these churches as it pleased, appoint priests, and collect 
its dues. 
JAMES MoCarFrey. 
[To be continued,] 


Vide Wermingkoff. Geschichte der Kerchenverjassung Deutschlands, p. 83, sq. 
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Lectures and Replies. By The Most Rev. Thomas Joseph Carr, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Melbourne. Melbourne: The Australian Catholic Truth 
Society. Pp. xxxi + 795. 


We are indebted for this splendid edition of the controversial works of the 
Archbishop of Melbourne to an act of the Bishops of the Province of Victoria, 
which is as creditable to their head and heart as it is complimentary to their 
Metropolitan. Desiring to be associated in some suitable way with his own 
flock in the celebration of his Jubilee, their Lordships conceived the happy idea 
of presenting the Archbishop with a Jubilee Edition of his works. It was a 
graceful compliment of which any man might feel justly proud. It was a 
generous acknowledgment that his works were one of the most valued pos- 
sessions of the Australian Church, that they had done signal service to its 
interests, and that though the occasion that called them forth was ephemeral, 
the works were not, but that they possessed abiding value for the defence and 
promotion of the Catholic cause under the Southern Cross. All who read the 
book will approve the soundness of their Lordships’ judgment. The works 
form a splendid contribution to Catholic literature. They will prove of 
valuable assistance, not merely to Australian Catholics, but to English-speaking 
Catholics everywhere, in forming a correct and reasoned judgment on the 
impregnable character of the Catholic position, and if we could bespeak a 
careful perusal of them by our separated brethren, the hope would not be 
vain that they would dissipate some at least of that bigoted prejudice from 
which spring most of their assaults on the Catholic Church. The style is 
ever clear, graceful, forcible, and eloquent at times. Even when the matter 
is abstruse and technical, the argument is not above the capacity of the man 
of average intelligence and education. The method is largely historical, and 
the witnesses for the most part are summoned from the camp of the enemy. 
No doubt the Archbishop thus puts himself at a disadvantage, but he finds 
compensation in being able to put in the witness box in favour of Catholic 
claims a whole host of the best known scholars from the Protestant and 
Rationalistic schools. 

The volume is made up chiefly of three treatises—‘‘ Rome and the Bible,” 
“The Primacy of the Roman Pontiff,” and “ The Origin of the Church of 
England.” In reference to the first of these subjects the calumny is as old 
as the Reformation itself that Rome is the enemy of the Bible, and wishes to 
keep it a sealed book for her children. Scholars of every school of thought— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Rationalist—have again and again demonstrated 
in the clearest possible way that these and similar statements are utterly 
without foundation and pure calumny. Yet the lie continues to live, for 
‘there are no lies that die so hard as lies that have a controversial importance;” 
and hence, even to our own day, no subject occasions such eloquent outbursts 
at meetings of Bible societies, and other similar gatherings where well-meaning 
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but half-educated Protestants congregate, as this supposed opposition of Rome 
to the Bible. Dear old ladies are moved to tears, and millions of pounds are 
religiously contributed to be squandered on the Biblical education of the 
Catholic and the heathen. Catholics have become so accustomed to this and 
similar calumnies that they think they are adequately and best met with a 
pitying smile and contemptuous indifference. The attitude is not unreason- 
able. These calumnies have been so often refuted that scarcely a lingering 
hope remains that one more refutation will do any good. It is only when some 
specially aggressive attack is made from high quarters, or when the interests 
of the Church in a young country like Australia, where her claims are not as 
yet sufficiently known, demand it, that Catholics feel called upon to enter the 
controversial lists. Such was the occasion that gave rise to these lectures of 
the Archbishop of Melbourne on “‘ Rome and the Bible,” the Anglican Bishop 
of Melbourne, in an address to the Victorian Auxiliary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, having given utterance to offensive and erroneous statements 
on the relation of the Catholic Church to the Bible. We need not regret the 
occasion. It furnished an opportunity to the Archbishop of giving such a 
refutation to this historical lie from the mouths of the most learned Protestant 
and Rationalistic historians as must have brought a confusion to the enemies 
equal to the joy of the friends of the Catholic Church. Do you doubt it ? 
Then go and read this very able treatise and judge for yourself. 

It was also to meet the needs of controversy in Australia that the lectures 
on the “ Primacy of the Roman Pontiff,” and the “ Primacy Further Con- 
sidered,” were delivered. The primacy of the Roman Pontiff is really the 
centre of the religious controversy between Catholics and Protestants. Even 
the unlettered Orangeman who, on a 12th of July evening, in accents some- 
what thick and hoarse, roars his anathema, “To h——1 with the Pope,” 
seems to be aware of this. At any rate his shibboleth in its own rough way 
represents the raison d’étre as well as an epitome of Protestantism. All 
other issues are of minor importance compared with opposition to the claims 
of the Papacy, and all others are practically involved in it. For if it is once 
established beyond doubt or question that the Roman Pontiff has by the 
constitution of Christ Himself a primacy of jurisdiction over the whole Church, 
and that this primacy was established by Christ as the source of the unity and 
indefectibility of the Church, and as the great note or mark by which the true 
Church was to be known, then those who refuse to acknowledge it do not 
belong to the Church of Christ. We confidently recommend those who wish 
to see the Catholic claims clearly stated and proved to demonstration, in so 
far as proofs in these matters can demonstrate anything, to read this treatise 
of the Archbishop. No abler statement of the Scriptural and historical 
arguments can be desired. Here, again, in dealing with the meaning of 
Scripture, or the sense of some passage from the early Christian writers, when 
authorities are quoted, they are almost always Protestant and Rationalist, 
so that the argument ought to be convincing even for a Protestant. For a 
Catholic, in addition to the testimony quoted by the Archbishop, the 
unanimous consent of all Catholic writers is available. 

I can only briefly refer to the third treatise, ‘“‘ The Origin of the Church of 
England,” in which the main issue is the identity of the present Anglican 
Church with the ancient Church of Britain. The lectures on this question 
led to further controversy, in which the old questions about Anglican Orders, 
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the Breach of Continuity, the Edwardine and Elizabethan Settlements are 
discussed from the historical standpoint. 

Enough has been said to give readers an idea of the contents of this volume 
and of the treat that is in store for them. After reading it, one can readily 
understand the confidence with which the Catholics of Melbourne look to this 
champion of their faith in every emergency in which its interests are anyway 
imperilled, and the pride they justly take in their beloved Archbishop. His 
old Alma Mater, with whose welfare he was for a time so’closely and honourably 
associated, and whose reputation for learning he so ably sustains under the 
Southern Cross, may be permitted to share in that pride, and to join her voice 
to the chorus of praise and congratulation in which his own flock and the 
suffragan Sees celebrate the success of his labours for the propagation and 
defence of the Catholic faith, and to express the hope that the distinguished 
author of this volume may long be spared to continue his labours for the 
dissipation of ignorance and prejudice from those without, and the confirma- 
tion of the faith of those within the true fold. 


P. McKenna. 





The Censorship of the Church of Rome. By G. H. Putnam, Litt.D. Two Vols. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam. 1906-1907. Price, $2.50 each. 


The author of these volumes undertook, according to his Preface, to bring 
together a record of the Indexes which have been issued directly or indirectly 
since 1546, together with a summary of the more remarkable prohibitions of 
books dating from an earlier period. He has given an account of the organisa- 
tion and working of the Congregation of the Index, as well as a sketch of the 
State Censorship and of the Protestant attempts in the same direction. In 
the closing chapters of his work he has endeavoured to estimate the influence 
of the Index on the literary production of the countries where it existed, 
and of its effects on the book trade of these countries. His chief authorities, 
as he candidly tells us in the Preface, have been Reusch’s Der Index der 
Verbotenen Bucher Bonn, 1885; Mendham’s Literary Policy of the Church of 
Rome, London, 1834 ; Llorente’s History of the Inquisition, and Lea’s History 
of the Inquisition. 

To counterbalance these, and most people will think that some counter- 
balance was badly needed, the author has made abundant use of Father 
Hilger’s book on the Index published by Herder in Freiburg, 1905. 

Passing over the introductory chapters on censorship in general, in which 
Mr. Putnam sets forth clearly the reasonableness of some sort of control, 
the reader will find much to interest him in the list of prohibited books of the 
centuries before the Reformation, and of the development of censorship in the 
different countries. The history of the work of the Congregation, the list of 
books condemned by it, its success and failure in different countries, the lists 
of prohibited books drawn up by the Catholic Universities, are all set forth at 
great length. In the second volume the work of the Index in different 
theological controversies—e.g., the Reformation controversy, on the Scriptures, 
and on the Religious Orders—is given at length. Examples of the kind of 
books condemned are given in Chapter VII. 

Many people will be interested in Chapter VIII., where the author deals 
with “‘ The Censorship of the State and Censorship by Protestants,” and they 
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will learn that the founders of the warring sects who so loudly protest against 
the Roman censorship were themselves far more arbitrary than the Con- 
gregation of the Index, and were prevented from continuing their work only 
by their own internecine disputes, which rendered their censorship useless, 
or worse. Chapter XI. is devoted to “ The Literary Policy of the Modern 
Church,” and the author discusses the Indexes of Leo XIII., the ““ Romanus ” 
controversy with The Tablet, and the present methods of Roman censorship. 
The value of the volumes is much enhanced by a reliable Index. 

Mr. Putnam is a Protestant, and writes from the standpoint of a Protestant. 
There is much in his book with which we cannot agree, and many statements 
are to be found for the truth of which only very prejudiced witnesses are 
cited ; but in a general way we may say that Mr. Putnam has made a serious 
effort to be impartial. He recognises the right of the Church to exercise some 
control over the output of the printing press, and he emphasises the fact that 
the Reformers were far more tyrannical in their efforts to suppress the 
opinions of their opponents than the members of the Congregation of the 
Index. Rome was at least consistent in its policy, while the opponents 
suppressed free discussion against the first principles of their belief, and acting 
through the State, as they were forced to do, they condemned to-day what 
their successors approved to-morrow. Those who prate about the condemna- 
tion of Galileo should remember the treatment awarded to Kepler by the 
great Protestant University of Tiibingen. 

It would have added much to the value of the book had the author confined 
himself to the bare history of the Index prohibitions. Many of the criticisms 
are too general, and the same thing is repeated again and again in different 
parts of the volumes. It would have been better, too, if the author could 
have consulted more of the original works on the subject. The references 
given are not as a rule sufficient to satisfy the critical reader. A tendency, 
too, is shown to discuss all kinds of questions which have very little bearing 
on the subject, and for the discussion of which the author had no special 
qualifications. ‘‘ Romanists” is not the usual designation for Catholics, nor 
is “offset” ordinarily used as a verb on this side of the Atlantic. There 
seems to be some mistake (Vol. II., p. 237) where we read: “The Roman 
procedure in censorship in Switzerland, and particularly in Geneva, presents 
close analogies to the methods in force in Rome ;” especially when in the con- 
text the author is treating of the Calvinists. Dr. Slevin was not Prefect 
of the College of Dunboyne (p. 458), nor is Mendham an authority on 
Catholic views. 

J. McCarrrey. 


Introductio Generalis in Scripturam Sacram. Auctore Carolo Telch, 8.T.D., 
cum approbatione Revmi et Excellmi Episcopi Ratisbonensis. Pustet. 
8vo. Pp. xvi + 462. Price, m. 4.50. 


This work is intended to serve as a students’ text-book in General Intro- 
duction to Sacred Scripture, and in many respects it is eminently suited for 
the purpose. The subjects discussed are: the history of the Canon, the 
history of the original texts and ancient versions, inspiration, sacred her- 
meneutics, the history of exegesis, and the human authority of Sacred Scripture. 
As the style is simple and clear, and the views advanced in every instance of 
the most orthodox kind, the work can be safely recommended to students. 
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It will not settle all their difficulties, but it will serve as a safe and solid ground- 
work for future study. 

The author maintains the view that the deutero-canonical books of the Old 
Testament originally had a place in the Palestinian canon, but were after- 
wards excluded from it partly through hatred of Christians and of the 
Septuagint version, partly because their contents wounded the national pride 
of the Jews. Whatever one may hold on the main question these reasons 
are hardly convincing. How could hatred of the Septuagint lead to the 
exclusion of these books, if ex hypothesi they had a place at first in the 
Palestinian bible as well as in the Septuagint ? Nor will national pride in 
any way account for the rejection of such books as Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. 
The problem is indeed a difficult one, but the main fact for us is that whether 
the Palestinian canon contained these books or not, they circulated in the 
Greek bible, which was confirmed by Christ and the apostles, and by them 
handed on to the Church. 

On the authenticity of the Latin Vulgate the author rightly holds that the 
Council of Trent declared not merely the soundness of the Vulgate in all 
matters of faith and morals, but also its substantial conformity with the 
originals throughout. He goes too far, however, when he attempts to con- 
clude that the Vatican Council speaks of the Vulgate’s inspiration (p. 52). 
No doubt Trent declared the sacred books, with all their parts, as in the 
Vulgate, to be sacred and canonical, and the Vatican explains in what sense 
the Church regards them as sacred and canonical—namely, inasmuch as they 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost ; but this only means that the books, as in 
the Vulgate, are sacred and canonical, because that version is a faithful re- 
presentative of inspired originals. That such is the sense of the Vatican 
decree is clear from the Council’s text, which our author himself quotes : 
“* Eos vero (libros cum omnibus suis partibus) Ecclesia pro sacris et canonicis 
habet . . . propterea quod Spiritu S. inspirante conscripti Deum habent 
auctorem, atque ut tales Ecclesiae traditi sunt.” The words I have italicised 
show that it is the books delivered to the Church that are said to have been 
inspired, and these were certainly not the books as in the Latin version, since 
they did not come into existence till long afterwards. 

The question of inspiration is discussed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 
and in close adhesion to the views of the Encyclical ‘‘ Providentissimus Deus.” 
Inspiration is held to extend throughout the Bible, to the exclusion of obiter 
dicta, and to be inconsistent with any error of whatsoever kind, whether in 
the domain of history or of the natural sciences. ‘“‘ Ergo haec infallibilitas 
S. Scripturae fide divina firmiter tenenda et credenda est, h.e. propter auctori- 
tatem Dei, qui hanc infallibilitatem 8. Scripturae revelavit per Apostolos” 
(p. 174). In accordance with this position our author strenuously combats 
the advanced views of certain modern Catholic critics, who are prepared to 
admit error occasionally in the Old Testament on the ground that the sacred 
writers were not above the imperfect historical methods of their time. To 
all such views his answer is substantially that of our late Holy Father, Leo 
XIII. : “ At nefas omnino fuerit ant inspirationem ad aliquas tantum Sacrae 
Scripturae partes coangustare, ant concedere ipsum errasse auctorem.”' It 

* On July 3, 1907, the following proposition was condemned by the Holy Inquisition 


in the decree, Lamentabili sane exitu: “ Inspiratio divina non ita ad totam Scripturam 
8. extenditur, ut omnes et singulas ejus partes ab omni errore praemuniat.” 
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cannot be said that any new light is here thrown on these difficult questions, 
and hence the work is not likely to affect much the views of scholars of the 
opposite camp, but it will be found useful as a clear and uncompromising 
presentment of the traditional view. Few, however, would be found even 
among the most conservative scholars to assent to the extraordinary pro- 
position: “‘ Si verum non est Moysen scripsisse Pentateuchum, de dogmate 
divinitatis Christi actum esset”’ (p. 88). 

A sketch is given of the history of exegesis—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Rationalist—and under the last heading a section is devoted to Modernism. 
The work concludes with a discussion of the human authority of Sacred 
Scripture and an Appendix containing, among other things, a useful summary, 
in thirty pages, of the substance of the whole treatise. 


J. MacRory. 


Die Genesis Nach dem Literalsinn Erklart. Von Gottfned Hoberg ord. Pro- 
fessor der Universitat Freiburg i. Br. Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Herder. 4to. Pp. lxii + 459. Price m. 10. 


The first edition of Professor Hoberg’s Commentary on Genesis, published 
in 1899, is already well known. In the present edition it is enlarged and 
improved. The work is made up of an Introduction, which is really an intro- 
duction to the whole Pentateuch question, and a commentary on the text of 
Genesis. The Hebrew of Genesis is given throughout in a pointed text, based 
upon the editions of Baer, Ginsburg, and Kittel, and side by side with it the 
Latin version as rendered by St. Jerome. A German translation is not given 
except when, as rarely happens, the Vulgate gives a different sense from that 
of the present Masoretic text. 

Professor Hoberg is a conservative scholar, and strenuously upholds the 
Mosaic authorship of Genesis and the Pentateuch. “ The critics,” he says, 
“hold, among other things, that there is such a difference of language in 
Genesis as to compel the conclusion that it was composed by several authors. 
This view we regard as entirely erroneous.” (“ Diese Ansicht halten wir fiir 
durchaus irrtiimlich.” P. lii.) With various original and independent docu- 
ments, therefore, he will have nothing to do, but he admits, of course, that 
throughout the Pentateuch additions may have been made both in legal 
enactments and history subsequent to the time of Moses. “The Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch,” he says, “is to be understood in this sense, 
that the Pentateuch is the product of the religious development among the 
people of God, from Moses till after the Babylonian exile, on the basis of the 
ordinances written by Moses, which in extent and importance form by far the 
greatest part of the Old Testament law-book” (pp. xxx-1xxi). Some may 
say that this is a very loose sense of Mosaic authorship ; perhaps it is, but it 
is the conclusion to which a study of the books has led him, and which in his 
opinion is not inconsistent with the response given by the Biblical Com- 
mission (27th June, 1906) in reference to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. 

In regard to the sources of the Pentateuch, the author holds that, while in 
the last four books Moses, under the guidance of inspiration, recorded what he 
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had learned from his own observation or from his contemporaries, in 
Genesis he relied upon written documents, supplemented probably by 
tradition. 

The account of creation in the first chapter of Genesis is held to be based 
upon a vision vouchsafed by God to Adam. The days of creation are not to 
be regarded as days of twenty-four hours, nor with the Concordists as long 
indefinite periods of time, but simply as symbols of our days ; and the whole 
account must not be expected to be scientifically exact or complete, but merely 
such as met the supernatural and natural needs of our first parents. Such 
a view, it is clear, shuts out the possibility of a conflict between the Bible and 
science in regard to the story of creation ; but a serious difficulty against it is 
that while such a vision should certainly not be expected to be scientifically 
complete, it might well be expected to accord, as far as it goes, with the con- 
clusions of science. Is there such accord; and, if not, are we justified in 
supposing that when God vouchsafed to our first parent a vision of creation, 
that vision not merely omitted to indicate the true order, but suggested 
another at variance with scientific facts ? This appears to me to be the most 
serious difficulty against the vision theory, and I am sorry it has not been 
discussed and answered by Dr. Hoberg. 

The deluge is held to have destroyed all mankind except Noah and his 
family. Yet it was not geographically universal, but extended only to those 
parts of the earth that were inhabited by man, and hence only the animals 
indigenous to these parts needed to be preserved in the ark. If it be objected 
that in Genesis vii. 19 we are told: “ All the high mountains under the whole 
heaven were covered ” by the waters, our author replies that such expressions 
must be viewed from the writer’s standpoint, and understood to mean merely 
all the high mountains in all directions round about the locality affected. In 
thus denying the geographical universality of the deluge, Dr. Hoberg is in 
agreement, I believe, with the bulk of living Catholic scholars. In the present 
year a work on Biblical Theology has appeared from the pen of Father Hetze- 
nauer, Q.C., Professor of Scripture in the Apollinari, Rome, bearing the 
Imprimatur of Father Lepidi, Master of the Sacred Palace, in which the author 
not merely denies the geographical universality, but maintains that, while it is 
not proved by either Scripture or tradition, it is effectively disproved by the 
natural sciences. But, it will be said, did not the Fathers of the Church and a 
unanimous tradition, until the seventeenth century, interpret Genesis in the 
sense of a deluge not merely anthropologically, but also geographically 
universal, and are we not bound by the unanimous interpretation of the 
Fathers? In reply, it must be admitted, I believe, that the Fathers and 
tradition were quite as positive that the whole earth was submerged as that 
all mankind, except Noah and his family, were destroyed. But Dr. Hoberg 
and Fr. Hetzenauer majntain that there is still a wide difference between 
the two cases, inasmuch as while the Fathers never in any way connected their 
belief or teaching regarding geographical universality with the faith of the 
Church, they did connect their view of anthropological universality with 
the doctrine of faith that for all outside the Church through their own fault, 
as for all outside the ark, there is no salvation. Thus, while in regard to the 
anthropological universality of the deluge we are bound to follow the tradi- 
tional view, we are held to be perfectly free to abandon it on the question of 
geographical universality. 
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' [have said enough to show that Dr. Hoberg’s work is learned and interesting. 
It is excellently brought out by the well-known firm of Herder, the Hebrew 


text especially being beautifully printed. 
J. MacRory. 


The Trial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. By M. Broprick, 
Author of “ Concise Dictionary of Egyptian Archeology,” &c. London : 
John Murray. 8vo. Pp xii + 191. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


The author tells us that this work contains the substance of lectures 
delivered on various occasions. The treatment of the subject, therefore, as 
might be expected, is more popular than strictly scientific, and a good deal 
of information is set out at length, which, though interesting and useful for 
a popular audience, might well have been taken for granted in anyone likely 
to take an interest in the legal aspect of Christ’s trial. The book is made up 
of three chapters dealing respectively with the arrest of Jesus, His Trial 
and Condemnation, The Crucifixion and the Site of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The author has no difficulty in showing from Jewish law itself that both 
the arrest and trial of Our Lord were utterly illegal. The Mishna lays down 
the following regulations in regard to arrest :— 

(a) Arrest before trial was not permitted unless it was practically certain 
that either escape or armed resistance was contemplated. 

(b) Arrest after sunset was illegal. 

(c) It was not lawful to bear arms at the Passover time. 

(d) The witnesses themselves must arrest the accused and bring him before 
the court. 

(ec) Arrest upon a count that was likely to end in sentence of death was not 
permitted at Passover time. 

(f) It was illegal to arrest any man for a predetermined conviction. 

In Christ’s arrest, the author says, “‘ every one of these regulations was 
contravened.” Without denying to the Jewish rulers, then, all authority 
as regards arrest or trial after the period of the Roman conquest of Palestine— 
a denial which, though supported by some writers of name, I regard as in- 
defensible—we are fully justified in concluding that the actual manner of 
Christ’s arrest was in direct contravention of Jewish law. It is true the 
Mishna had not yet been committed to writing, but I think the author is 
justified in saying “ Jewish writers generally concur in admitting that the 
criminal code there enunciated was the same as that in use in days of 
Caiaphas.” 

If Our Lord’s arrest was illegal, not less so were His trial and con- 
demnation. The testimony of the witnesses brought against Him 
was discordant (Mk. xiv., 56, 59), and as Salvador,* one of the greatest 
authorities on the subject, points out, “ the least discordance between the 
evidence of witnesses was held to destroy its value.” His Jewish judges 
were therefore bound by their own law to acquit Christ, but instead of this 
they proceeded, in violation of the law, to extort from His own mouth evidence 
against Him, and then, again in direct violation of their law, to condemn 
Him on the strength of His own admission. It was a fixed principle of Jewish 
law that a prisoner could not be condemned on his own confession of guilt, 

.* Inst. de Moise, I., p. 373. 
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unless it was supported by two or three witnesses. On the injustice of the 
condemnation by Pilate there is no room for doubt. The Roman Governor 
several times during the trial protested that he could find no cause to justify 
condemnation ; and it was through fear of Tiberius and the Jews, and against 
his conscience, that he was at length forced to pronounce the sentence. 

The third chapter of the work is the least satisfactory. Here there is 
considerable straining after novelty of opinion, though in most instances no 
reasons of any value are advanced to justify departure from traditional views. 
Thus, to give one example, on pages 159-160 doubt is thrown upon the fact 
that Our Lord’s hands were nailed to the cross, and this in direct opposition 
to the testimony of the? Fourth Gospel, where St. Thomas says—* Except 
I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the place 
of the nails . . . I will not believe” (J. ax., 25). Doubts of this kind 
are not calculated to raise a writer or his work in the estimation of any true 
Christian. I admit that there are few such passages, but in more than one 
place there is too much readiness to suppose slips or contradictions in the 
Gospels. On the whole, however, the work may be perused with safety 
and profit, and will be found to contain much that is both new and interesting 
to the general reader. 


J. MacRory. 








Contentio Veritatis. Essays in Constructive Theology. By Six Oxford 
Tutors. London: John Murray. Demy 8vo. Pp. 311. Price, 5s. 
net. 


In April, 1906, we reviewed a volume of Essays on Some Theological 
Questions of the Day, by Members of the University of Cambridge ; and here 
we have a similar production emanating from Oxford. Poth volumes are 
of interest to the Catholic student chiefly for the revelation they contain 
of the mind of an influential body of divines in the two great English 
universities. We found that as exhibited in the Cambridge studies it was 
in the main a conservative and Christian mind; which may serve no less 
for verdict on those of Oxford, except that perhaps the latter are even more 
pronouncedly idealistic, vague in statement, and void of grip in the positive 
proof of doctrine. Having read this Oxford volume carefully I lay it down 
knowing that the writers do not agree with what is taught in the Catholic 
schools, but with a very vague idea indeed of what they hold themselves 
and with a sense of wonder as to why they hold it. 

The first essay is by Rev. Dr. Rashdall, Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
on “The Ultimate Basis of Theism.” I have no doubt that the writer is a 
convinced theist of some kind. When one remembers, however, that his 
“one absolutely convincing argument for establishing the divine existence ” 
is this, that the belief is necessary to explain our experience, inasmuch as 
“we cannot understand the world of which we form a part except upon the 
assumption of a Universal Mind, for which, or in which, all that is exists” 
(p. 21); that, moreover, he holds, with the late Professor T. H. Green, that 
“the world is as necessary to God as God is to the world, and in that sense 
we may, if we please, think of the world as included in the very being of God ” 
(33); that, further, he regards God as “compelled to attain His ends 
by the use of means which are bad,” and as being therefore limited, though 
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not by anything outside Himself (43-4); when one remembers this and 
ever so much more to the same effect, which cannot be reproduced for lack of 
space, one wonders what Dr. Rashdall’s real notions of the Deity may be. 
He approaches the study of the whole question as a ‘‘thorough-going Idealist ” 
(7), to whom “everything we know, everything we can intelligibly assert 
to exist [and therefore God ?], must be either a feeling or feelable quality, 
or a relation or some combination of the two” (15). Is this the God of 
Modern Oxford ? 

After the great fundamental doctrine of the existence of God, the next 
question in which a thinking man may be supposed to take interest is the 
character of Jesus Christ. Had He a divine mission, and was He truly God ? 
To this question two essays are devoted—one by the Rev. W. R. Inge, 
Fellow, Tutor, and Chaplain of Hertford College, on “‘ The Person of Christ ” ; 
the other by the Rev. H. L. Wild, Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, on 
“The Teaching of Christ.” Mr. Inge seems to believe in the Incarnation 
somewhat as Dr. Rashdall does in God, maintaining the form made void 
of all its old contents. For what is the Incarnation? “‘ We may say that 
the complete revelation to man of God’s purposes concerning man, and the 
complete subordination of the human will to the Divine Will, so that it may 
act unswervingly in carrying out those purposes, are what constitutes union 
between the human and Divine natures, and that the realisation of this union 
in mankind, as it was once realised in Christ, is the far-off Divine event 
towards which the whole creation moves” (64). “Consciousness of com- 
plete identification with the life, the will, and the purpose of God, which 
with most of us is only the imagined condition of beatified spirits, was with 
Him an abiding possession, a steady flame illuminating His whole inner 
life” (96). If He was thereby incarnate God, one cannot help wondering 
whether “the imagined condition of beatified spirits ” is one of hypostatic 
union. 

Why do we believe in Christ? Not for any miracles He wrought, at least 
as resting on evidence other than subjective conviction that they must have 
occurred. “The evidence for miracles, if treated in the manner of Paley 
and the evidential school, is almost worthless” (86). “‘ The real basis of 
our belief in the resurrection of Christ is a great pyschological fact—a spiritual 
experience. We know that Christ is risen, because, as St. Paul says, we are 
risen with Him. If this basis is forgotten, the event becomes an isolated 
occurrence in past history, which from its very uniqueness is unimportant, 
and also impossible to establish ” (27 ; comp. 93, 102). The same is repeated, 
in substance, by the Rev. Mr. Burney, Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. 
John’s College (175); and, though not so plainly, by the Rev. Mr. Allen, 
of Exeter College (213), who contends that the historical value of the New 
Testament documents has survived the attacks of the critics. Indeed Mr. 
Wild confesses (144), and it seems to be the position taken up throughout 
these essays, that “the time is past when Christianity could be presented 
as a revelation attested by miracles, depending on these for the main evidence 
of its truth.” If not on miracles, on what does it depend? Subjective 
experience ? which will last more or less long according to the measure 
in which you whittle away the content of the Christian message, as the 
tendency is to do. 


Writing on “ The Church,” which is another fundamental Christian concept, 
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the Rev. A. J. Carlyle, Chaplain and Lecturer in Theology, of University 
College, admits that “ the visible Church is a society of faithful men, organised 
and ordered, with the divine institutions of government and discipline ”’ 
(250). This also seems to be admitted by Mr. Inge, in a further essay on 
“The Sacraments.” The meaning, I suppose, must be, that in the ideal 
state the Church is one; for Mr. Inge expressly justifies schism (301-2), 
rightly arguing that it is inevitable on the supposition of error in laying down 
the articles of faith, acceptance of which is essential to Church membership. 
Instead, however, of concluding that Christ, who wished His Church to be 
one, must in consistency have made her infallible in defining articles of faith, 
both Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Inge assume that she has erred in laying down 
the articles, and therefore cannot be one—except in spirit. What, then, 
did Christ mean by commanding us to belong to the one Church? Mr. Inge 
assumes, rightly, that this cannot mean that no one can be saved without 
visible Communion. But though ignorance may excuse from the formal 
sin of schism, will it make the breach of Communion accord objectively 
with the will of Christ ? 

The last of these seven essays, on “The Sacraments,” by Mr. Inge, is 
an admirable specimen of elegant writing which does not reveal the writer’s 
thought. Do the Sacraments convey grace ?—that is the question. To which 
Mr. Inge’s answer is: “I do not think we can get much further than the 
definition given in our Church Catechism, that a Sacrament is ‘an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace,’ or that of one of the schoolmen : 
‘Sacramentum est signum significans efficaciter effectum Dei gratuitum’” 
(296). Yes, but how does it signify efficaciter? ‘‘ We must hold that the 
Sacraments are real vehicles of grace,” yet “are not magical formule which 
the spirits must obey. They are ‘means by which we receive’ real and 
great spiritual benefits. If we probe the difficulty to the bottom, we find 
that it is really part of a mystery which environs us in all the circumstances 
of our life . . . It is quite as difficult to understand how the marriage 
[marital acts ?] of a man and woman can be the cause of the existence of an 
undying spirit, as how the reception of Baptism and Holy Communion can 
be the cause of the ‘ new life’ ” (297). Is, then, Baptism a real cause of the 
new life in some way, and not a mere sign? This question will return, and 
cannot be shelved by saying that the question of causation had better be 
set aside in this connection as also in speaking of the redemption of mankind 
by the death and resurrection of Christ (298). Do Oxford theologians, then, 
believe that the death of Christ is not a true cause of our redemption ? 

On the reality of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, Mr. Inge is equally 
careful to mask his thought, retaining the term “ real ” while making it void of 
its content. “To us the presence of Christ is not any the less real because 
it is not so rigidly localised. The real is not that which occupies a limited 
area in space, but that which is present to the healthy consciousness of a 
personal being. In so far as we have the mind of Christ, we not only see 
things as they really are, but they really are because we see them” (307). 
This is advanced in disproof of the charge that the theory of Christ’s presence 
in the Eucharist advocated by Mr. Inge is purely subjective (ibid). The 
disproof looks very like a confirmation. 

There are many statements made in these Essays as to the doctrine of 
the early Church which would be more likely to gain assent if the writers 
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showed greater accuracy as regards the doctrine of the Catholic Church of 
to-day. One who does not know what goes on in the light of day in the 
next street, is but a poor guide as to what took place in the meeting-places 


of Christians in the time of St. Paul, St. Ignatius, or St. Cyprian. 
W. McDonatp. 





The Spectrum of Truth. By A. B. Sharpe, M.A.; and F. Aveling, D.D. 
Sands & Co. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 93. Price, Is. net. 

This is something like a primer of philosophy. Its aim is “to provide a 
conspectus within the smallest possible compass of the characteristic attitude 
of the chief philosophical systems towards the great speculative questions 
with which philosophy is directly concerned.” “ Recent and regrettable 
theological controversies,” say the authors, “have turned mainly upon 
certain great questions that fall strictly within the province of philosophy, 
and some simple apparatus such as is here provided is a necessary equipment 
for those who have made no special study of the subjects, but desire to form 
an opinion of the merits of the questions at issue. And it is hoped that the 
condensed form of this slight sketch may be of use even to students of 
philosophy by bringing into prominence certain points of agreement and 
harmony which are for the most part overlaid and obscured by lengthy 
disquisitions, but which show clearly in a mere map of the country.” It 
must be this latter characteristic—of bringing out points of agreement and 
harmony—which gives the little work its title, whereby it is suggested that 
the main lines of the different philosophical systems are modifications which 
the light of truth assumes when refracted through different media. 

Five principal questions are dealt with: ontology or objective existence, 
cosmology, psychology, natural theology, and moral philosophy. The plan 
is to present in brief outline what has been held on these by the schoolmen 
and by the leaders of philosophic thought since their time—Descartes, the 
Scotch and English schools, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and some of the later 
Germans, as also the Materialists, Agnostics, Pragmatists, Mystics, and 
Modernists. In variety at least it is kaleidoscopic, if not spectroscopic ; 
but those who have hitherto made no special study of philosophy must some- 
times find it difficult to manage the simple apparatus here provided. Take 
this, about Hegel’s ontology :—‘‘ The Idealist School includes Hegel, with 
whom all being originates in the absolute Idea, externalising itself in nature 
and returning into itself as spirit. Thought, in the Hegelian view, is thus 
the ultimate ground of reality, which proceeds from the self-evolution of 
pure or unqualified being; which, again, is identical with not-being, and is 
in fact God” (p. 21). It is the first time we meet with Hegel; he next 
appears on p. 33, dealing with cosmology :—“ In his explanation of what 
we call the external world of sense, Hegel carries on the leading idea of his 
whole philosophy into nature. The groundwork of everything is the ‘ Idea’ 
or Thought. Or, rather, the Idea, as the sum of reality and the complete 
system of reason, is that from which all things have their rise. It is the 
Idea in itself. But it externalises itself to become ‘ otherness’ in the world 
of nature, and thus becomes refracted, as it were, into particularisations 
and individuals. So it is conceived and dealt with by the natural sciences.” 
“‘A further process of evolution takes place in self-consciousness, by which 
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spirit (the Idea already evolved, through nature, to this point) passes from 
@ subjective form, through an objective, to Absolute Spirit. Evolved to 
this state, it identifies itself with itself as infinite, uniting the objective with 
the subjective in intuition, or sensuous knowledge (as Art), in imagination, 
or subjective feeling (as Religion), and in the subjective-objective of pure 
thought (as Philosophy). This brief conspectus will give us several points 
of contact with, and divergence from, the explanations of the world of sense 
as already set forth.” 

I have thought it well to give the foregoing as a specimen of the difficult 
reading provided by this little book ; it is not more unintelligible than other 
expositions of different parts of the German systems. The doctrine of the 
schoolmen, being plainer in itself, is stated more clearly; though I have 
my doubts whether it was really their view of ethics that “ the first considera- 
tion with which the science of morals has to deal is the object towards which 
conduct is directed, or, in other words, the motive on which conduct is based ” 
(p. 76). Material morality, with which almost all the ethics of the School 
deals, has nothing at all to do with and is perfectly independent of motives. 
So is philosophical morelity, with which the School deals so largely, indepen- 
dent of any relation of duty to God—indeed of any relation of any kind to 
God. I do not understand the following :—“ Moral obligation is constituted 
by the state of knowledge at any given moment ; though the broad principles 
of morality are clear at the outset, and are not susceptible of change. Thus 
it was undeniably right for a medizval judge to condemn criminals to the 
rack, the wheel, and the stake, while it would be as certainly wrong for any 
one to inflict those penalties at the present day ; the principle in both cases 
being that it is a duty to obey the law, which embodies from age to age the 
general sense of society as to the methods most desirable for its own con- 
servation” (p. 79). Was polygamy lawful in old times on that principle ? 
And would craniotomy or suicide become lawful if they were ever to become 
“the general sense of society?” These things, perhaps, “are not suscep- 
tible of change” : but why should they not be susceptible, if “the principle 
is that we must obey the law, which embodies from age to age the general 
sense of society.” I do not see why it might not become the general sense of 
society that craniotomy or suicide is moral. 


Water McDconatp 





What is Iife? A Study of Vitalism and Neo-Vitalism. By Bertram C. A. 
Windle, F.R.S., President of Queen’s College, Cork. Sands & Co. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 148. Loosely printed. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a statement in popular form, by a competent exponent, of the 
scientific arguments, as they are now advanced, in proof of the doctrine that 
living organs are not mere machines, but contain “something over ” which 
does not exist in non-living matter. The statement is so clear that it can be 
read with ease even by those who have little knowledge of either biology 
or organic chemistry. Clear as it undoubtedly is, and able, I have not found 
it convincing. 

The phenomena from which Dr. Windle’s arguments are drawn are all 
well known, at least in their essential features, though his lucid statement 
enables one to realise them vividly. He proves—what all admit—that there 
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is much greater dissimilarity, of structure and mode of motion, between 
any living cell and matter in any of the inorganic forms in which it is found, 
than there is between any of the different modes, whether of structure or of 
motion, of inorganic matter. His thesis is that in the first case the difference 
is so great as not to be reducible to any mere mode, however peculiar of the 
structure and motion of matter. 

Monists, as I understand them, however imperfectly they may express 
themselves, admit as distinct realities matter, structure, and motion, the last 
two being capable of an indefinite number of different modifications. Under 
one mode of structure matter is gold, under another it is oxygen, each form 
being capable of communicating the mode of its structure to the movement 
which it receives. So, also, they say, a living cell is portion of the same matter, 
under a mode of structure which differs much more widely from that of 
inorganic matter of any kind than the modes of structure of this differ from 
one another ; the difference of energy, vital or mechanical, corresponding of 
necessity to that of the mode of structure of the piece of matter into which 
the energy is received. Every species or variety of matter, whether organic 
or inorganic, has its own peculiar mode of structure and energy, the different 
modes being separated by a chasm of less or greater width; that between 
species being greater than that between sub-specific varieties, that between 
some species being greater than that between others, and the greatest of all 
being in a certain sense that between any non-living and any living form. 
All this is admirably shown by Dr. Windle ; but it is admitted by all. Two 
questions are disputed : (1) How did the vital form of structure first arise— 
for there can be little doubt that it did arise? and (2) Are the modes of 
motion which are known to subsist in living things due merely to the peculiar 
mode of structure, or is there need of a further cause, such as is not found in 
any diversely modified form in inorganic matter ? 

Dr. Windle has shown—if that needed to be shown—that opponents of 
vitalism have not succeeded so far either in producing from non-living matter, 
by the immediate action of mechanical or chemical as distinguished from 
vital agents, the mode of structure peculiar to living forms; or even in 
explaining how it may have been produced or how it is able to modify as 
it does the movements which it receives. He proves, in other words, that 
the secret of the cell has not been yet laid bare by the advocates of the 
mechanical theory. His own admissions, however, are no less significant : 
that vitalists find it no less difficult to explain how a vital principle or 
vital foree—the “‘ something over,” call it what you will—can so act on the 
energies received from inorganic matter as to modify them without adding to 
the sum of energy in the material universe. The inquirer, therefore, finds 
himself between two mysteries, one of which is as tangled and as many- 
sided as the other. 

The last observation would not be allowed to pass by Dr. Windle, who 
thinks it “at least possible to make some suggestions as to the direction in 
which the final solution of the difficulty [of vitalism] may some day be arrived 
at” (p. 137), whereas the suggested explanations of vital phenomena 
on mechanical lines he finds quite unlikely to lead anywhere. The sugges- 
tions which he himself advances are the old ones: that “the Law of Con- 
servation of Energy, as now stated, may in some cases be strictly untrue” 
(p. 132); that “a power of acting at right angles to the motion of : body 
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can alter the direction of that body without increasing or diminishing the 
intensity of the motion ” (p. 134) ; and that if vital principles are conceived 
as substantial forms, in accordance with the Aristotelian view, they do not 
act on the material system from without (p. 135). 

I do not think it necessary to criticise these old friends once more, but will 
merely state the honest conviction of a sincere believer in God and the human 
soul, that if I had to choose between the promise of Mr. Spencer’s suggestion 
that the peculiarity of structure of living forms may be due to polarity, and 
of these suggestions of Dr. Windle’s, I should prefer to trust to polarity. 
It, we know, supplies a fairly satisfactory explanation of many phenomena 
in physics ; with the little knowledge that I have it seems to me that it is 
on the same lines we are likely to find an explanation of the modes of structure 
peculiar to inorganic matter; and in these circumstances it is pardonable, 
whether we are vitalists or non-vitalists, to look along the same lines— 
modified of course—for a further explanation of the peculiar modes of structure 
of living things. Similarly, if one is convinced that the gaps that exist 
between the different forms of living, as well as between those of inorganic, 
matter, may have been bridged over by the play of previously existing forces 
without needing the aid of any other agent, such as God, except to conserve 
in being the forces whereby the forms were successively produced ; if, in 
other words, one has come to regard evolution as supplying the key to the 
mystery that till quite recently surrounded and still surrounds the origin of - 
the species and varieties of material things, inorganic as well as organic ; one 
is disposed, where other sciences see no clear reason for withholding trust, 
to rely on it to supply the key to the darker mysteries of the same kind in 
which the origin of life itself is involved. No one has ever succeeded 
in making gold or oxygen in the laboratory, yet even Dr. Windle does not 
regard it as impossible; I should not be surprised to hear that he thinks it 
very probable that both elements were formed by nature in the distant 
past, seeing that he inclines to the belief that such changes are actually taking 
place (p. 3). He believes in evolution—that it explains much that we know 
and is likely to explain much more that we do not know. It is precisely 
the position of Tyndal and Huxley as regards the origin of life. 

Among the other suggestions thrown out to harmonise the vitalistic con- 
ception of vital action with the Law of Conservation, Dr. Windle, quoting 
Fr. M. Maher, 8.J., says that perhaps the change of direction of the energies 
derived from inorganic matter is effected not so much by action as by “ letting 
go,” as a sack which holds potatoes would change the position of its contents 
if it could give way here and there (p. 136). But surely the vital sack holds the 
potatoes in position by acting on them, and the difficulty remains. How, ° 
moreover, could a substantial form, which combines with first matter 
to produce the organism, and must be wherever there is an atom of your 
contained potatoes—how could it hold them in and give way as the sack is 
supposed to do ? 

Dr. Windle seems to suppose in more than one place that all vital action 
is telic, not only on the part of the First Cause, but on that of the finite agent 
(pp. 89, 91, 92, 95, 142) ; that, in other words, an ameeba in taking in its food, 
the cell in dividing, plants in growing and fertilising one another, all put 
before themselves some good to be obtained, and then strive to attain it, 
as the higher animals do. This seems to reduce the sensation of a man to 
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the same level as the vital processes of the lowest forims of merely vegetable 
life ; a dangerous position to take up, if it be true, as I believe it is, that the 
most difficult thing to explain mechanically is conscious sensation ; after 
intellectual thought, on which, as I think, rests the main proof for the 
existence of the human soul. Fr. Maher is quoted once more (p. 142) to 
the effect that “the activities of life are phenomena unextended and indi- 
visible.” I have always thought that this applies only to the phenomena of 
spiritual life, and that not only the nutrition and reproduction, but even 
conscious sensation, were acts, not of the substantial form, if such there be, 
but of the whole organism, the divisibility or extension of which is com- 
municated to all its actions. 

Perhaps Dr. Windle will allow me to suggest that in the future editions 
of his book, which are sure to come, he would add three brief notes to those 
already attached to the very interesting diagram on p. 55 (Fig. III.), so as 
to let the reader know whence come the centrosomes (on A), nucleolus (on D), 
and the interzonal fibres (on £). 

W. McDonatp. 





The New Matrimonial Legislation. By Charles J. Cronin, D.D. London: 
Washbourne. Pp. 339. Price, Paper, 4s. net ; Cloth, 5s. net. 


Dr. Cronin has published a commentary on The New Matrimonial Legis- 
dation which takes a place beside the works of such eminent authorities as 
Cardinal Gennari and Father Vermeersh. Indeed, in many ways Dr. Cronin’s 
book is of greater interest for us than other volumes which have already 
gained world-wide fame, because he has written specially for English-speaking 
countries, and consequently has fixed his attention on the problems which are 
likely to arise in these countries in connection with the working of the new 
decree. If, at times, Dr. Cronin could, with benefit to his book and his readers, 
shorten his discussions, still people will not be inclined to blame where so 
much praise is merited. 

The volume deals with the new legislation in the order of the decree Ne 
Temere. A preface on the history of the decree makes us realise the care with 
which the Holy See approached the difficult task of bringing the law of 
clandestinity into line with modern requirements. An appendix on the 
question : “ Are private sponsalia binding in conscience ?” helps to complete 
the meagre, if not misleading, treatment which the subject received in the 
bodyofthe book. Inthe midst of his discussions, Dr. Cronin has interesting sec- 
tions on “ The true Mind of the Council of Trent” and on “ The Post-Tridentine 
Discipline.” Dr. Cronin rightly holds that, when speaking of the formalities 
required for the valid celebration of marriage, the Council of Trent meant by 
‘* parish priest ” any parish priest within his jurisdiction. Of course, Post- 
Tridentine jurisprudence declared the validily assisting parish priest to be the 
parish priest of one of the contracting parties ; but this teaching is no proof 
that the same rule was established by the Council.of Trent. What the Holy 
See has established, the Holy See can change. 

The much discussed question of the state of mixed marriages is dealt with 
by Dr. Cronin with his usual lucidity. His explanation, however, of the 
meaning of the recent decision excluding all countries except Germany from 
the excepting clause, seems far-fetched, since it supposes that the Holy See 
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granted with one hand what it almost immediately took away with the other— 
an inconsistency which it is difficult to accept without proof. In any case 
Dr. Cronin would not have so positively held that in Ireland a true dispensa- 
tion or exemption was granted by the decree of 1785, if he had studied the 
original documents, which show that at the time few believed that the 
Tridentine law was ever promulgated for others than Catholics in this 
country. 

Who has a right to the marriage fee? In discussing this question Dr. 
Cronin holds with Cardinal Gennari, against Boudinlon, that the parish priest 
who lawfully assists at the marriage within his own territory has a right to the 
stole fees. The question needs an authoritative decision, as does also a 
supplementary question about the large honorarium which is given in many 
parts of this country to the parish priest of the bride—a honorarium which is 
much larger than the parties would give for mere assistance at the celebration 
of marriage. 

In fine, I congratulate Dr. Cronin on the publication of his valuable work, 
which will be of immense benefit to the clergy of English-speaking countries. 


J. M. Harry. 














Rotes. 


In the beginning of 1907 four batches of manuscripts, said to have been 
discovered at Akhmim, the ancient Panopolis of Egypt, were purchased by an 
American gentleman, Mr. Charles L. Freer, and taken to Detroit, Michigan. 
Since then they have been examined by Professor Sanders, of Michigan 
University, who has written two articles about them. All are parchment 
manuscripts, but in very different states of preservation. What we may call 
the first is well preserved, and contains the Septuagint version of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua; the second, much decayed, contained the entire Septuagint 
Psalter ; the third, dating from the fifth or sixth century, and in a fine state 
of preservation, contains the four Gospels in what is known as the Western 
order—Matthew, John, Luke, Mark; the fourth is made up of blackened 
and partly illegible fragments of the Epistles of St. Paul. 


o, , °, 
~° “2° “9 


The manuscript of the Gospels promises to be of most value. Besides 
being the only complete uncial of the Gospels discovered for upwards of 
twenty years, it is said to contain a good text. Like many of the early MSS. 
it omits the verse of the fourth Gospel that speaks of the moving of the waters 
of Bethesda by an angel (John v. 4), the story of the woman taken in adultery 
(John vii. 53-vili. 11), the two verses of St. Luke that speak of the comforting 
angel and the bloody sweat (L. xxii. 43, 44), and St. Luke’s prayer of Jesus 
on the Cross, “ Father forgive them, for they know not what they do” 
(L. xxiii. 34). But the most remarkable feature of the manuscript is the 
insertion of a passage at the end of St. Mark’s Gospel, for the existence of 
which there was until now only the word of St. Jerome. This Father in 
his work against the Pelagians, written about 415, referred to an addition 
after the fourteenth verse of the last chapter of St. Mark as circulating in his 
time in some Latin and more Greek copies of St. Mark, but hitherto the 
addition had been found in no manuscript, Greek or Latin. Now at last the 
Detroit Gospels confirm St. Jerome’s statement. He gave the additional 
words in Latin ; the present manuscript gives them in Greek, and though the 
text is somewhat corrupt and uncertain, the following version given by 
Professor Swete, of Cambridge, in the Guardian of April 1, may be taken as 
substantially correct. “‘ And they excused themselves saying: This world 
of iniquity and of unbelief is under Satan, who by reason of unclean spirits 
suffereth not men to comprehend the true power of God. Therefore reveal 
thy righteousness now.” So far the new text is in agreement with St. Jerome’s 
Latin version, but it also adds what apparently was unknown to Jerome: 
“* And Christ answered them, The term of years of the power of Satan is ful- 
filled, but other dangers are nigh at hand. And for them that sinned I was 
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delivered unto death, that they might return to the truth and sin no more ; 
that they might inherit the spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness 
which is in heaven.” 

From what has been said it is clear that the new text is another ancient 
witness for the longending of St. Mark (Mk. xvi. 9-20) which, most Protestant 
scholars reject, but which the Council of Trent seems to have definitely 
accepted as canonical. This of itself is enough to give importance to the dis- 
covery of this manuscript. Probably the new passage is apocryphal—in the 
light of the evidence from all other sources we can come to no other con- 
clusion ; but the really important thing is that a new and apparently valuable 
uncial, witnesses to the genuineness of the last twelve verses of St. Mark. 

7 °. , 


“ “ “ 


Though we are not accustomed to notice purely literary works, we have 
pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to Canon Sheehan’s latest 
book, Parerga. Itis acompanion volume to Under the Cedars and the Stars, and 
like this contains many most interesting reflections, musings, and judgments 
on a great variety of men and things. The reader may dissent from some of 
the conclusions, as, for instance, that Shakspeare “ could never have been the 
author of such marvellous dramas and poems,” or, to take a more practical 
and prosaic subject, “that no greater evil was ever invented for this island 
of unhappy destinies than creameries,” but he will surrender himself !whole- 
heartedly to the almost luxuriant beauty of the language and charm of style 
that are everywhere conspicuous throughout the work. The book is published 
by Longmans & Co., and the price is 7s. 6d. net. 

Bo fe of 

In the April number of the Revue Bénédictine the learned Benedictine of 
Farnsboro’, Dom L. Gougaud, contributes an interesting article on the Irish 
Monastic Rules. He discusses the Rules of Patrick, Brigid, Mochta, Colman, 
Ailbe, Ciaran of Clonmacnois, Brendan of Clonfert, Columba, Molua, Comgall 
of Bangor, and Colombanus. He considers that we have not sufficient evidence 
to justify us in believing that St. Patrick wrote a rule for his communities. 
The evidence about the Rules of Brigid, Mochta, and Colman is slight. The 
Rule of St. Ailbe has more in favour of its genuity. Very little is known of 
the so-called Rules of Ciaran, Brendan, and of Molua. St. Columba probably 
wrote a Rule which has not come down to us, while the Rule of Colombanus 
has alone been preserved. 

In connection with these so-called Monastic Rules in Ireland we wish to 
direct the attention of our readers to the Journal of the Irish School of Learning, 
Dawson Street, Dublin. In Eriu the different manuscripts of the old Irish 
Rules have been very carefully edited. Mr. J. O'Keeffe, who takes a special 
interest in this work, has done a good deal to make these Rules accessible to 
the student of Irish ecclesiastical history. The late Professor Strachan 
edited the Rule of Comgall under the title “‘ An Old Irish Metrical Rule” 
(Zriu, t. I., 1904), while Mr. Joseph O’Neill gave “ The Rule of Ailbe” in 
Eriu (t. IIT., 1907, 92-115). 
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From Messrs. Gill & Son, Ltd., we have received the second volume of Miss 
Hull’s History of Irish Literature. It is entitled A Tezt-Book of Irish 
Interature, and the price is three shillings net. We had occasion to recommend 
the first part of this work to our readers on its appearance as a most suitable 
text-book for all students of Irish literature. In size and arrangement, 
and matter and price, it is exactly the kind of book that is required in the 
secondary schools of Ireland. It certainly compares very favourably with the 
books on English or French literature which are published for the use of 
students in Intermediate Schools. The first five chapters deal with the 
Fenian Tales and Legends. In these the authoress bases her views as to the 
origin and spread of the Fenian tales on the theories of Mr. John MacNeill, 
as advanced in “ Dunaire Finn” (Irish Texts Society). Three chapters are given 
to the “ Ossianic Poems,” “‘ Lyric Poems,” and the “ Classical and Medieval 
Adaptations.” Four chapters are given to the historical writers—namely, 
“ The Last of the Annalists,” ‘‘ Annals and Historical Tracts,” “‘ The Annals 
of the Four Masters,” and “ Geoffrey Keating.” Other chapters are given to 
“The Later Bards,” “‘ The Jacobite Poets,” and “‘ The Poets of the People.” 
A valuable appendix containing the Bibliography on the subject is given 
together with a complete Index. 


Bo fe of 

We have also received from Messrs. Gill & Son a copy of Trinity College 
and the Trinity Commission, by Rev. Daniel Coghlan, D.D., Maynooth. Dr. 
Coghlan has done good work in giving to the public in a handy volume the 
chief points in the evidence of the witnesses examined before the recent 
Trinity College Commission. It is well that at this time, when the University 
question in Ireland has aroused such interest, that people generally should be 
acquainted with the working of an institution which draws from one Irish 
source or another the sum of £95,000 a year, and which besides has been 
allowed to develop itself unrestrictedly on distinctly Protestant principles. 
It has been entirely free from the bogey of episcopal control; its progress 
has not been hindered by outside control or restrictions ; yet the evidence 
given at the Commission shows that neither in the education of its students 
nor in the research work of its professors has it reached the level of a good 
high-class school. We would specially direct our readers attention to the 
chapters on “The Governing Body,” “The Arts Course,” “The Medical 
School,” “ Trinity College and Research,” and “ Trinity College as an Irish 
University College.” The training given to the Divinity students in Trinity 
College has been highly extolled by Protestants, and even by some Catholics 
who admire everything about which they are ignorant. Dr. Coghlan’s treat- 
ment of the Divinity School and of the course of studies leading up to the 
B.A. and the B.D. should open the eyes of the honest enthusiastic admirer of 
Trinity as a school for education of Protestant clergymen. The value of Dr. 
Coghlan’s book is greatly enhanced by the fact that he cites in every case 
the testimony of one or other of the Trinity professors who appeared before the 
Commission. In this way the book is a valuable record, as the work of Trinity 
as judged by its own staff ; it should be read carefully by everyone interested 
in University education in Ireland. The price is two shillings. 
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From Messrs. Sealy, Bryers & Walker we have received a little volume 
from the pen of Katherine Tynan entitled The Story of Our Lord for Children 
Anyone who is acquainted with the writings of the gifted authoress would 
expect that her treatment of this subject would have everything to recom- 
mend it to the class of readers for whose benefit she intended it. The narrative 
is simple, and the language homely. It is beautifully illustrated. 

The Catholic Church and Modern Christianity (Herder, St. Louis ; price, 
$1), by the Rev. Bernard Otten, 8.J., is a good specimen of popular 
apologetical literature. It deals with ‘“‘ Naturalism,” “‘ Doctrinal Develop- 
ment,” “ Faith and Science,” “‘ The Church and Free Thought,” “ The Church 
and the Bible,” “ The Church and Education,” &c., &c. 

The Law of Christian Marriage, by Rev. Arthur Devine, C.P., gives a 
popular explanation of the doctrines and legislation which concern the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. The work is useful for priests, since it supplies 
ample material for simple exposition of Catholic principles. Without any 
great profundity of thought, but with accuracy and lucidity, it discusses the 
various questions which make the Sacrament of Marriage so interesting a 
subject of study. Father Devine’s explanations of the new matrimonial 
legislation need considerable modification. The book is published by 
Washbourne. 

Dr. Scannell’s work, entitled The Priest’s Studies, is a volume of the West- 
minster Library, of which Mgr. Ward and Fr. Thurston, 8.J., are the editors. 
Clerical readers will find food for thought in this excellent volume. Chapters 
on Holy Scripture, the Fathers, Dogmatic Theology, Moral Theology, and 
Canon Law, Ascetical Theology, the Liturgy, Church History, Secular 
History, Art, Science, Literature, form the book. A useful, though of neces- 
sity incomplete, bibliography is given. Longmans, Green & Co. are the 
publishers. The price is 3s. 6d. net. 

Discours de Mariage, by Abbé Félix Klein, Professor of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, affords delightful reading to all who would elevate the married life 
to its true spiritual level. The work is full of the spirit of Christianity. 
Curiously, the last discourse of the series is on clerical celibacy, in which the 
author defends clerical celibacy against its many detractors. The publishers 
are Blond et C*, Paris. The price is 3 fr. 50. 

Messrs. Washbourne have published a little volume by Fr. Tulueta, 8.J., 
on’ The Ministry of Daily Communion. The book is a practical commentary 
on the teaching of Pius X. on the benefits to be gained from frequent 
Communion. 

Messrs. Desclée, Rome, recently published a new edition of Fr. Tualdi’s 
Ceremoniale Missal Private. Everything which a priest ought to know about 
the ceremonies of the Mass is found in this little volume. 

Ro fe ae 

From the Association for the Preservation of the Memorials of the Dead 
in Ireland we have received a circular in which are set forth the objects of 
the Association, than which nothing could be more praiseworthy. They 
are :—(1) To endeavour to arouse the attention of the clergy and laity to the 
present generally discreditable state of burial grounds in Ireland, and 
to elicit sympathy and active aid in getting them into better order ; (2) to 
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secure a record of all existing tombs and monuments of any interest, by 
having their inscriptions carefully copied ; (3) to repair tombs of national 
interest, where necessary ; (4) to print a yearly Journal, with illustrations 
and copies of inscriptions, &c. ; (5) to print extracts of interest from chapter- 
books, parochial and other registers, and records of early date. The 
Association has published (to end of 1906) six volumes, with a full index to 
each. Its Journal is issued to members only, the annual subscription being 
10s. ; the life composition £7. The Hon. Treasurer, E. R. M‘Clintock Dix, 
Esq., 17 Kildare Street, Dublin, or Lord Walter Fitzgerald, Kilkea Castle, 
Maganey, Co. Kildare, will supply further information. 


Re fe fe 

We are indebted to the firm of Herder for a little work entitled The 
Humanizing of the Brute, by H. Muckermann, 8.J. The aim of the work is 
to show, from a careful consideration of their specific activities, that there is 
an essential difference between man and brute. The essential difference 
of man and brute may be regarded as almost a truism of Catholic philosophy, 
yet the author is of opinion that a strenuous defence of this truth is called 
for at the present day owing to the widespread and deplorable character of 
the modern mania of regarding the animal as a brother of man, his equal in 
nature and essence. The author finds that the world is eaten up, or in danger 
of being eaten up, with anthropomorphism. Owing to the grip thet materialistic 
evolution has taken of the modern mind, most naturalists defend, in 
theory, the intelligence of the lower animals, while in the circles of the “‘ upper 
ten” pet poodles, pugs, pussies, and piggies are the white-haired darlings, 
perhaps through want of the genuine article, of the silly mistresses and the 
special charges of liveried menials. The author thinks the inevitable result 
of this tendency will be not the levelling up of the brute, but the levelling 
down of man to the place of the brute. To help toavert such acatastrophe 
is the object of this very interesting and closely reasoned psychological study. 
The poodles are safe for the present. This is far too serious a study to 
reach their abode and disturb their peace. 

feo fe fe 

We have received for review from Messrs. Benziger Brothers, New York, 
a little book entitled The Sunday School Teacher’s Guide to Success, by Rev. 
Patrick J. Sloan, the aim of which is stated to be “ to set forth in brief and 
simple form a practical, logical and comprehensive treatment of those prin- 
ciples and methods which, from long experience, have been found to be most 
helpful to the teachers in our Sunday Schools.” The author displays a keen 
appreciation of the importance and responsibility of the Sunday School 
teacher’s office and work, and a sound grasp of the principles and methods of 
successful teaching. Many principles of the teacher's art, of which 
others besides the Sunday School teacher would do well to take note, will 
be found here strikingly expressed. The book will prove useful to teachers, 
but, in our judgment, it would have gained considerably in effectiveness by 
greater condensation, by concentration on the essentials for success in teaching, 
and by vigorous elimination of all repetitions. The price of the book is 3s. net. 
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Irish EcciestasticaL RecorpD. April, 1908.—P. Forde, S.T.L., ‘ Bossuet 
on the Drama.’ M. Eaton, §.T.L., ‘ A Miracle and Apologetics.’ J. O’Neill, 
D.Ph., ‘Catholic Apologetics Under Leo XIII. and Pius X.’ P. Coffey, 
D.Ph., ‘Subject and Object in Knowledge and Consciousness, I.’ May.— 
Thomas M‘Geoy, ‘ The Priests of Mary.’ P. Boyle, C.M., ‘ The Abbé Charles 
Kearney, D.D.’ T. Gogarty, ‘St. Patrick’s Church at the Ford of the Two 
Forks.’ P. Coffey, D.Ph., ‘Subject and Object in Knowledge and Con- 
sciousness, II.’ D. Coghlan, D.D., ‘ The Decree “‘ Lamentabili Sane Exitu” 
and Modernism.’ A. M. Skelly, O.P., ‘ The Resurrection of Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria.” June.—H. Castle, C.SS.R., ‘A Dinner Party with Socrates.’ 
P. Coffey, D.Ph., ‘ Subject and Object in Knowledge and Consciousness, III.’ 
T. P. Gilmartin, D.D., ‘ The Structure of the Roman Canon, III.’ Notes 
and Queries: Theology, Canon Law, Liturgy. Documents. Notices of 
Books. 


THe CatHotic WorxD. April, 1908.—G. M. Searle, C.S.P., ‘ A Practical 
View of Anglican Orders.’ C. Clifford, ‘ Jesuitism and the Law of Prayer.’ 
May.—T. J. Gerrard, ‘The Function of the Will in Religious Assent.’ 
C. Clifford, ‘ The Modern World and the Sacramental Life.’ June.—W. J. 
Kerby, Ph.D., ‘Who is My Neighbour?’ L.O’Donovan, ‘ A Second Century 
List of the Books of the New Testament.’ Abbé Felix Klein, ‘ The Celibacy 
of the Priesthood.’ 


THe Hispert Journayt. April, 1908.—Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D.D., ‘ The 
Distinctive Thing in Christian Experience.’ Prof. A. O. Lovejoy, ‘ Religious 
Transition and Ethical Awakening in America.’ G. Lowes Dickinson, 
‘Knowledge and Faith.’ Right Rev. Mons. Vaughan, ‘The Catholic 
Church: What is it?’ Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘ The Immortality of the Soul. 
Part II.’ Paul E. More, ‘The Dualism of Saint Augustine.’ Rev. R. 
Morris, M.A., B.D., ‘Was Jesus a “ Divine Man” and Nothing More?’ 
Prof. E. B. M‘Gilvary, ‘ British Exponents of Pragmatism.’ Discussions. 
Reviews. Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


PaLestIngE Exploration FunD QuaRTERLY STATEMENT. April, 1908.— 
‘Notes and News.’ R. A. Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A., ‘Seventeenth 
Quarterly Report on the Excavation of Gezer.’ W. E. Jennings Bramley, 
‘The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula’ (continued). Dr. E. W. G. 
Masterman, ‘ Two Greek Inscriptions from Khurbet Harrawi,’ and ‘ Dead 
Sea Observations.’ Notes and Queries. 


THe Exrosirory Times. April, 1908.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ 
Rev. C. W. Emmet, M.A., ‘ Prof. Harnack on the Second Source of the 
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First and Third Gospels.’ ‘ Recent Foreign Theology.’ Rev. J. M. Manson, 
D.D., ‘The Fall of St. Peter.” Rev. J. Rutherford, B.D., ‘St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Laodiceans.’ ‘ Literature.’ Prof. Sayee, ‘The Archeology 
of the Book of Genesis.’ ‘Contributions and Comments.’ May, 1908.— 
‘Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., ‘ The Self- 
Consciousness of Jesus and the Servant of the Lord.’ Rev. F. R. Tennant, 
D.D., ‘ The Origin of Life.’ Prof. W. W. Holdsworth, M.A., ‘ The Life of 
Faith.’ Rev. C. W. Emmet, M.A., ‘ Prof. Harnack on the Second Source 
of the First and Third Gospels.’ ‘ Literature.’ [‘ The Cambridge Modern 
History—The Inquisition—The Darwinian Theory,’ &c.] Contributions 
and Comments. June, 1908.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Prof. 
Kennedy, ‘ The Self-Consciousness of Jesus and the Servant of the Lord.’ 
“Recent Foreign Theology’ ([Loisy on the Pope and the Gospels.] 
‘Literature.’ ‘The Archeology of the Book of Genesis (Gen ii., 4—iii.). 
Contributions and Comments. In the Study. 


Tre Princeton THEoLocicaL Review. April, 1908.—B. B. Warfleld, 
‘The Westminster Assembly and its Work.’ K. D. Macmillan, ‘ Marriage 
among the Early Babylonians and Hebrews.’ J. D. Davis, ‘ The Future Life 
in Hebrew Thought during the Pre-Persian Period.’ J. Orr, ‘ Autonomy 
in Ethics.’ C. R. Morely, ‘ The Beginnings of Saint Worship.’ 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. April.—J. H. Tufts, ‘ The 
Adjustment of the Church to the Psychological Conditions of the Present.’ 
C. A. Biggs, ‘The Virgin Birth of Our Lord.’ [Conservative even to 
extreme; weak in statement of the doctrine of personality.] G. B. Foster, 
‘Concerning the Religious Basis of Ethics.’ [Religion is necessary for 
morality: very vague to one who knows Catholic theology.] Anna L. 
Strong, ‘Some Religious Aspects of Pragmatism.’ Critical Notes :—L. 
Wallis, ‘ Professor Orr and Higher Criticism.’ E. J. Goodspeed, ‘ The 
Syntax of 1 Cor. vii. 18, 27.’ Recent Theological Literature. 


THE CuurcH QuaRTERLY. April.—-I. ‘ The Education Bill.’ II. ‘ John 
Wesley and the Psychology of Revivals.’ III.‘ The Athanasian Creed.’ 
[Review of the present position of opinion as to the history, origin, authority 
and use of the document. ‘It must be clearly laid down that in no real 
sense of the word is it a Catholic Creed. . . . It has never been accepted 
as a Creed in the Eastern Church, and has only the acceptance of usage in the 
Western. . . . It would be within the right of the English Church to 
omit it from its Articles, which are recognised to be only articles of Union 
and not an authoritative exposition of the Faith.’] IV. ‘ The Brethren of 
the Lord.’ [Against the Helvidian and Hieronymian—the half-brother and 
cousin—theories ; supports the theory of relationship through Joseph alone.]} 
V. ‘ Tractarian Fiction.’ VI. ‘ Adonis, Baal, and Astarte.’ [Examines the 
evidence furnished by extant inscriptions, coins, and other remains of the 
cults in the great cities of Phoenicia.] VII.‘ Fathers and Sons.’ VIII. ‘ The 
2 Elephantiné papyri.’ IX. ‘ The Church in the United States.’ Short 

otices. 


THE Irish CHurcH QuarTeRLy. April.—J. P. Mahaffy, ‘ About Irish 
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Church Music.’ Bishop of Derry, ‘ Jesus in History and in the Gospels.’ 
{Even in His non-miraculous sayings and actions Jesus proves Himself God.]} 
A. Traill, ‘ Irish Church Finance since Disestablishment, II.’ L. E. Steele, 
‘The Exodus and the Egyptologist.’ [Part of the evidence afforded by 
the Goshen region and Egyptian records of the truth of the Biblical record.] 
Discussion :—S. Sandys, ‘Rome and Modernism.’ [In support of the 
Papal Encyclical.] Notices of Books. 


JouRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL StuDirs.—C. F. Burney, D.D., ‘ A Theory of 
the Development of Israelite Religion in Early Times.’ Documents: 
* Origen on Ist Corinthians.’ ‘Some Aprocryphan Legends.’ Notes and 
Studies: ‘The Historia Mystagogica and some Greek Commentaries on 
the Byzantine Liturgy.’ ‘ Liturgical Fragments.’ ‘ Notes on the Text of 
the Hymns of St. Ambrose.’ ‘ The Catacomb of Priscilla, and the Primitive 
Memorials of St. Peter.’ Reviews. Chronicle. 


Seven Hitts Macgazine.—The Archbishop of Hobart, ‘ The Education 
Question in Tasmania.’ M. O’R., ‘ The Abbate Luigi Cuccagni.’ S.L., 
* Notes on Parish Work.’ ‘In Bookland.’ ‘ Delved from the Archives.’ 
‘ Analecta Romana.’ Foreign Reviews. 


Revur Breriqgue INTERNATIONALE. April, 1908.—‘ Communication 
de la Commission Pontificale pour les Etudes bibliques. R. P. Condamin, 
‘Le serviteur de Jahvé.’ R. P. Vincent, ‘Le troisiéme enceinte de 
Jérusalem.’ R. P. Dhorme, ‘Hammourabi-Amraphel.’ ‘ Mélanges.’ 
R. P. Lagrange, ‘ Les fouilles d'Eléphantine.’ R. P. Vincent, ‘A travers 


Jérusalem, notes archéologiques.’ ‘ Recensions.’ ‘ Bulletin.’ 


AnaLecta Bo.tianpiana. April.—Paul Peeters, ‘Le Martyrologe de 
Rabban Sliba.’ Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. Appendix, 
Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum bibliothecarum Romanarum 
preter quam Vaticane. 


Revue Bénépictine.—D. D. de Bruyne, ‘ Nouveaux fragments des 
Actes de Pierre, de Paul, de Jean, d’André et de l’Apocalypse.’ D. G. 
Morin, ‘ Un lectionnaire mérovingien avec fragments du texte occidental 
des Actes.’ D. L. Gougaud, ‘ Inventaire des régles monastiques Irlandaises.’ 
D. M. Berliére, ‘ Jacques de Vitry.’ D. R. Aneel, ‘ La disgrace et le procés 
des Carafa’ (suite). Notes et Documents. Correspondence. Comptes 
Rendus. Notes Bibliographiques. 


REvvuE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. Mars—Avril, 1908.—C. 
Bruston, ‘Les papyrus judéo—Araméens d’Eléphantine.’ J. Cart, ‘ Les 
idées morales chez les grands prosateurs francais du premier Empire et de 
Ja Restauration.’ M. Neeser, ‘ L expression logique de!’ expérience religieuse.’ 


Revista Storico-Critica DELLE ScieNzE THEOLOGICHE. Marzo, 1908.— 
V. Ermoni, ‘ La teologia di san Paolo.’ E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Un filosofo della 
contingenza nel secolo XI.—Roscellins di Compitgne.’ Maggio.—U. 
Fracassini, ‘ Le origini del canone del Nuovo Testamento.’ V. Ermoni, 
‘La Cristologia degli Atti degli Apostoli.? E. Buonaiuti, ‘Giovanni di 
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Salisbury e le Scuole filosofiche del suo tempo.’ N. Turchi, ‘ Il Quattrocento 
attraverso l’arte di Sandro Botticelli.’ E. Buonaiuti, ‘ Bollettino di Storia 
Ecclesiastica—Evo medio e moderno.’ 


Revue Aveustinienne. April, 1908.—Martial Démery, ‘ La Conversion. 
I. Le fait religieux et la subconscience.’ Séraphin Protin, ‘ L’Evangile de 
Saint Paul.’ Louis Froment, ‘ La prohibition des livres d’Aristote au xiii. 
siécle.’ Frangois de Paule Blechére, ‘Le decret ‘‘ Ne temere.”’ Bulletin 
d’Antiquité Chrétienne. Bulletin Théologique. May, 1908.—Roch de 
Chefdebien, ‘La “Summa Sententiarum” de Hugues de Saint Victor.’ 
Georges Weber, Note Critique. ‘Sur le sens Historique du Mot 
** Reforme.”’ Gouzates Dulont, ‘La transmission des Honoraires de 
Messes.’ Bulletin de Morale. 


Revve bes Scrences PHILOSoPHIQUES ET THfoLoGcieuEs. Avril, 
1908.—H. D. Noble, ‘ La nature de l’émotion selon les modernes et selon 
Saint Thomas.’ A. Gardeil, ‘La notion du Lieu Théologique.’ L. Gry, 
‘La création en sept jours, d’aprés les Apocryphes de |’Ancien Testament.’ 
A. Roussel, ‘ Théologie Brahmanique, d’aprés le Bhagavata Purana. III. 
Trinité.’ Bulletin de Philosophie. Bulletin d’Histoire des doctrines 
Chrétiennes. 


Revue D’Histrome Eccifsiastigue. Avril.—J. Flaurion, ‘ Les Actes 
apocryphes de Pierre.’ R. P. L. Gougaud, O.S.B., ‘ L’ceuvre des Acotti 
dans |’Europe Continentale ’ (fin vi-fin xi® siécles). R. P. Doncoeur, ‘ Les 
premiéres interventions du Saint-Siége relatives & l’Immacu lée Conception’ 
(xii*-xiv’ siécle). Jaeques Rambaud, ‘ L’Eglise de Naples sous la domination 
napoléonienne.’ ‘Comptes Rendus.’ Chronique. Bibliographie. 


Revue Des Questions Historigues. Avril.—Paul Allard, ‘Sidone 
Apollinare,sous les Régnes d’Avitus et de Majorien.’ L. Lallemand, ‘ Les 
Maladies Epidémiques en Europe du xvi au xix* siécle.’ M. de Germiny, 
‘Les Brigandages Maritimes de L’ Angleterre sous le régne de Louis XV.’ 
G. de Grandmaison, ‘ Les débuts de Joseph Bonaparte 4 Madrid’ (Janv.- 
Avril, 1209). A. Roussel, ‘ Lammenais d’aprés ses correspondants inconnus ’ 
II. Chronique. Bulletin Bibliographique, &c. 


Brstische Zeirscurirt. Sechster Jahrgang.—‘ Zweites Heft.’ Prof. 
J. Gottsberger in Genesis viii. 7. Joseph Schafers, ‘1 Sm. i.—15 liter- 
arkritisch untersucht.’ G. GOtzel, ‘Hizkia und Sanherib. J. M. 
Pfttisch, O.S.B., ‘Der Herr des Sabbats.’ ‘ Besprechungen.’ ‘ Biblio- 
graphische Notizen (Das N. 7)’ ‘ Mitteilungen und Nachrichten.’ 


THEOLOGIscHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. 9 Jahrgang, Zweites Quartalheft— 
Riessler, ‘ Wo lag das Paradies?’ Schulte, ‘ Die aramiische Bearbeitung 
des Biichleins Tobias verglichen dem Vulgatatext.’ Hontheim, ‘ Die 
Abfolge der evangelischen Perikopen im Diatessaron Tatians.’ Sagmiiller, 
‘De Begriff des exercitium religionis publicum, exercitium religionis pri- 
‘“vatum und der devotio domestica im westfalischen Frieden.’ Zeller, 
‘Erasmus von Rotterdam und Loreto.’ Ludwig, ‘ Zur Frage nach der 
Existenz von Bussestationen in der abendlandischen Kirche.’ Rezensionen. 
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THEOLOGIscHE Revue. 13 Marz 1908.—‘ Herders Konversations- 
Lexicon’ (Bludau). Couard, ‘ Die religiésen u. sittlichen Anschauungen der 
alttest. ——— > (P. Résch). Chauvin, ‘ Les Idées de M. Loisy sur le 
quatriéme Evangile’ (Dentler). Sehwen, ‘ Afrahat, seine Person u. sein 
Verstandniss des Christentums’ (Vandenhoff). Albers, ‘ Consuetudines 
monasticae’ III. (Franz). MKirseh, ‘Hergenréthers Handbuch der 
algemeinen Kirchengeschichte’ 4 Aufl. III. (H. Koch). Zéckler, 
* Geschichte der Apologie des Christentums’ (Schulte). Cohen ‘ Religion 
u. Sittlichkeit’ (Margreth). Eucken, ‘Hauptprobleme der Religions- 
philosophie der Gegenwart’ 2 Aufl. (Margreth). Siebeck, ‘ Zur Religions- 
philosophie’ (Margreth). Simmel, ‘ Die Religion’ (Margreth). Seeberg, R., 
‘Aus Religion u. Geschichte’ I. (Capitaine). Kallen, ‘Die ober- 
schwiabischen Pfriinden des Bistums Konstanz’ (Rosch). Cathrein, ‘ Der 
Sozializmus’ 9 Aufl. (Thielemann). 31 Marz.—‘ Die Doctrina Patrum de 
Incarnatione Verbi’ (Stigimayr). Helbing, ‘Grammatik der Septuaginta’ 
(Vélker). Schulz, A., ‘ Doppelberichte im Pentateuch’ (Holzhey). Frey, 
‘Die Probleme der Leidengeschichte’ I. (Bludau). Pastor, ‘ Geschichte 
der Papste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters ’ [V. 2 (Pieper). Heimbucher, 
* Die Orden u. Kongregationen der kath. Kirche’ 2 Aufl. I. II. (Eubel). 
Spinoza, 1. ‘Descartes Prinzinpien der Philosophie’ 3 Aufl.; 
2. ‘ Abhandlung iiber der Verbesserung des Verstandes’: ‘ Abhandlung 
vom Staate’ 3 Aufl.; 3. ‘ Theologisch-politischer Traktat’ 3 Aufl. 
(Rolfes). Auer, ‘Die Einfuhrung in ein richtiges Geschlechtsleben’ ; 
Wilhelm, ‘ Das sexuelle Leben u. seine Bewertung in der Erziehung der 
Kinder’; Walter, ‘Die sexuelle Aufklirung der Jugend’; Foerster, 
*Sexualethik u. Sexualpadagogik’ (A. Koch). Ferreres, ‘ Der wirkliche 
Tod u. der Scheintod’ itibers. v. Geniesse (Kannamuller). Hilgers, ‘ Die 
Biicherverbote in Papstbriefen,’ (Bockenhoff). 18 April.—‘ Scriften fur 
den Religionsunterrricht an den héheren Schulen’ I. Capitaine, 
* Katholischer Religionsunterrricht’; Baier, ‘ Methodih des Unterrrichts 
in der kath. Religion’ ; Kunz, ‘ Grundriss der algemeinen Religionslehre’ ; 
Dreher, ‘ Leitfaden der kath. Religionslehre’ II-V.; Dreher, ‘ Kleine 
kath. Apologetik’; Konig, ‘ Handbuch f. d. kath. Religionsunterricht’ ; 
Konig, ‘ Lehrbuch f. d. kath. Unterricht’ ; Wedewer, ‘ Lehrbuch f. d. kath. 
Religionsunterricht ’ (Linneborn). Vincent, ‘Caanan d’aprés |’exploration 
récente’ (Heyes). Vogt, ‘ Der Stammbaum Christi bei den h. Evangelisten 
Mt. u. Lk’ (Meinertz). Goodspeed, ‘Index patristicus’ (Rauschen). 
Drews, * Untersuchungen iiber die sog. clementinische Liturgie’ (H. Koch). 
De Genouillac, ‘ L’église chrétienne au temps de Saint Ignace d’Antioche’ 
(W. Scherer). Wilhelm, ‘ Deuctsche Legenden u. Legendare’ (Pfleger). 
v. Tessen-Wesierski, ‘ Der Auctoritatsbegriff in den Hauptphasen seiner 
historischen Entwicklung’ (Switalski). Aicher, ‘Kants Begriff der 
Erkenntnis’ (Sawicki). Gihr, ‘Prim u. Complet des rémischen Breviers ’ 
(A. Schmid). 5 Mai.—‘ Schriften fur den Religionsunterricht an den 
héheren Schulen II.’: Rauschen, ‘ Kirchengeschichte ’ ; Hoffmann, ‘ Kathol. 
Kirchengeschichte’; Ender, ‘Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte’ ; 
Schumacher, ‘Kirchengescichte in Zeit u. Lebensbildern’; Bader, 
“Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte 6 Aufl. ; Baldus, ‘ Kirchengeschichtliche ; 
Churakterbilder,’ 4 Aufl. (Linneborn). Peisker, ‘Die Beziehungen der 
Nichtisraeliten zu Jahve’ (A. Schulz). Trench, ‘Synonyma des N. 
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Testaments,’ iibers. v. H. Werner (Bludau). Verdunoy, ‘ L’Evangile 
Synopse’ (P. Résch). Kroymann, ‘Tertullian adv. Praxeam’ (Esser), 
Rogala, ‘Die Anfinge des arianischen Streites’ (Lauchert), Kéniger. 
* Die Sendgerichte in Deutschland I.’ (Seppelt). Kalkoff, ‘ W. Cpito im-a 
Dienste Erzbischof Albrechts v. Mainz’ (Grevnig). Piat, ‘ Aristoteles 
iibers.’ (Rolfes). Gockel, ‘Schépfungsgeschichtliche Theorien ’ (P. Miissig), 
Zigliara, ‘ Propedeutica ad s. theologiam’ (Dérholt). Beth, ‘ Die Moderne 
u. die Prinzipien der Theologie’ (Margreth). Hiifner, ‘ Das Rechtsinstitut 
der klésterlichen Exemtionen ’ (Hilling). ‘ Seltene Itala-u. Vulgatavarian- 
ten auf einem Amulet’ (Denk). 20 Mai.—‘ Schriften fiir den Religion- 
sunterricht an den héhern Schulen III.’: Rauschen, ‘ Glaubenslehre’ ; 
Rauschen, ‘Apologetik’; Koch, ‘Leitfaden der kath. Apologetik’ ; 
Krauss, ‘ Allgemeine Glaubenslehre’ ; Krauss, ‘ Besondere Glaubenslehro’ ; 
Krauss, ‘fittenlehre’; Hora, ‘TIllustriertes Lehr-u. Lesebuch der 
Kirchengeschichte’; Deimel, ‘ Altes Testament, Bibliches Lehr-u. Lese- 
buch’; Deimel, ‘ Illustriertes liturgisches Lehr-u. Lesebuch’; Krauss, 
‘Tabellarische Ubersicht’; Krauss, ‘Lehr-u. Lesebuch fiir den kath. 
Religionsunterricht an Realschulen’; Kiihnl, ‘Lehrbuch der kath. 
Religion fur Realschulen’; Wagenmann, ‘ Hilfsbuch zum Katechismus- 
unterricht’ (Linneborn). Meinhold u. Leitzmann, ‘Der Prophet Amos. 
hebr. u. griech’ (Happel). Sanday, ‘ The Life of Christ’ (Cladder). Lake 
‘Facsimiles of the Athos fragments of the Shepherd of Hermas’ (Bludau) 
Grisar, ‘ Die romische Kappelle Sancta Sanctorum u. ihr Schatz’ (Wittig). 
Pesch, Chr., ‘Theol. Zeitfragn’ IV. (Sawicki). Cathrein, ‘Die kath. 
Moral’ (Schaub). Laurentius, ‘ Institut. juris eccles’ ed. 2 (Sagmiiller). 
Katsehner, ‘ Lehrbuch der Katechetik’ 2 Aufl. (Rasche). Prinz Max, 
*‘ Vorlesungen iiber die orientalische Kirchenfrage’ (Adolff). Lechleitner, 
‘Das grosse Kunst-Wunderwerk’ (Schmilde). Diessel, ‘Auf Tabors 
Héhen ’ (Schmilde). Kleinere Mitteilungen. Biicher-u. Zeitschriftenschau. 


ANNALES DE PxrLosopHie CuRETifnne. Avril 1908.—E. Jordan, 
‘La responsabilité de l’Eglise dans la répression de l’hérésie au Moyen-Age.’ 
[Third article. The Church is responsible for having put heretics to death.] 
J. Martin, ‘S. Epiphane: la Connaissance religieuse’ [Second article. 
Shows that St. Ep. held that grace was necessary for faith; hints that 
reason left to itself could not believe any revealed truth.] Ch. Huit, ‘ Le 
Platonisme en France au XVIII. Siecle.’ P. Hans, ‘Le droit et la 
Science.’ [Study after the style now fashionable in France of the 
difference of method of physical and moral science.] Mai.—P. Duhem, 
* Essai sur la notion de théorie physique de Platon & Galilée.’ [Relations 
of metaphysical to physical theory, as presented by Grecian and Semitic 
thought, also by the Schoolmen and the astronomers of the Renaissance. ] 
L. Augé de Lassus, ‘ Temple paien et Cathédrale chrétienne’ [Contrast 
and moral lessons.] P. Hans, ‘Le droit et la science’ (Suite). Biblio- 
graphie. Notes Bibliographiques. 


THE New York Review. Jan.—Feb., Mar.- Apr., 1908.—Thos. J. Gerrard, 
‘Dichotomy: A Study in Newman and Aquinas.’ Edw. J. Hanna, D.D., 
“The Human Knowledge of Christ.’ [Christ’s human knowledge of 
course finite, end therefore limited, but incompatible with error.]} 
Maurice M. Hassett, D.D., ‘Church and State from Julian to Theodosius.’ 
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Hugh Pope, O.P., ‘A Visit to a Modern Excavation.’ A. Roussell, D.D., 
‘Studies in Buddhism.’ Vineent M‘Nabb, O.P., ‘The Gospel Witness to 
St. Peter.’ Gabriel Oussani, D.D., ‘The Virgin Birth of Christ: Theory 
of Heathen Mythological Elements.’ Albert Reynaud, Ph.D., ‘ Catholic 
Philosophy.’ Leo M. Dubois, S.M., Ph.D., ‘The Franciscan Movement 
in the Protestant and Rationalistic World.’ Gabriel Oussani, D.D., ‘ The 
Story of Assyro-Babylonian Explorations.’ Francis E. Gigot, D.D., 
* Divorce in the New Testament’ (V.). Edw. J. Hanna, D.D., ‘ The Power 
of the Keys.’ John A. Ryan, D.D., ‘ The Teleological Method in Ethics.’ 
Notes and Reviews. 


THe CarHotic Untversiry Buuiietin. March, 1908.—Rev. W. 
McDonald, ‘ Education in Ireland: the Catholic University Question.’ 
G. M. Sauvage,‘ The New Philosophy in France.’ Thos. E. Shields, 
‘Notes on Education.” Book Reviews. Book Notices. University 
Chronicle. April, 1908.—James J. Fox, ‘St. Thomas and his Philosophy.’ 
W. J. Kerby, ‘ Sociological Aspects of Lying.’ Thos. E. Shields, ‘ Notes on 
Education.’ Book Reviews and Notices. University Chronicle. May, 
1908.—Edw. A. Pace, ‘ Agnosticism as Conciliation. William Turner, 
‘The Philosophical Bases of Modernism.’ Chas. H. MCarthy, ‘ The Chair 
of American History. Notes on Education. Book Reviews and Notices. 
University Chronicle. 


ARcHIVUM FRaNcIscANUM HisToricumM.—Fasc. I]. and III.--I. Discus- 
siones: T. Domenichelli, ‘La Legenda Versificata, o il piu antico poema 
di San Francesco.’ B. Kleinschmidt, ‘ Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi.’ 
H. Repie, ‘ De B. Monaldo de Iustinopoli (Capodistria).’ Tos. Milosevic, ‘ De 
Provincia Sclavoniae.’ P. Duheim, ‘Sur un fragment, inconnu jusqu’ici, de 
Y Opus Tertium de Roger Bacon.’ L. Perez, ‘Los Franciscanos en el 
Extremo Oriente’ (Noticias bio-bibligraficas). II. Documenta. L. Lemmens, 
‘Testimonia minora saec. XIII. de 8. P. Francisco’ (continuatio). F. Ma 
ab Araules, ‘Vita brevis B. Aegidii Assisiensis.’ G. Presutti, ‘Una Vita 
inedita di 8. Ludovico d’Angié.’ A. a Sérent, ‘Documenta de fundatione 
Monasterii 8. Clarae Colettinarum Ambiani in Gallia (1442-4).’ ITI. Codico- 
graphia. B. Kruitwagen, ‘Descriptio nonnullorum codicum MSS., quibus 
insunt libelli Speculum Perfectioms et Actus B. Francisci.’ P. Robinson, 
‘Inventarium omnium documentorum quae in Archivo Protomonasterii 8. 
Clarae Assisiensis nunc asservantur.’ A. Lopez, ‘ Descriptio Codicum Fran- 
ciscanorum Bibliothecae Riccardianae Florentinae’ (continuatio) Biblio- 
graphia Miscellanea, Chronica. 


fo fe ef 
Nihil Obstat, 
Jacopus Canonicus DuNNE, 
Censor Theol. Deputatus, 
Imprims Potest, 
*%\ GuLieLMvs, 
Archiep. Dublin., Hib. Primas. 











~ Pan-Analicanism. 


Wir very much of what is contained in the papers on 
which the discussions at the Pan-Anglican Congress were 
based, Catholics can have nothing but sympathy. Apart 
from a certain indefiniteness or lack of grip which seems 
to be characteristic of Protestantism when it attempts 
constructive work, what was written for and said at most 
of the sections of the Congress was pretty much what we 
should write and say ourselves—what we have often 
listened to—on Religion and Science, Capital and Labour, 
Christianity and Socialism, Religion and the Press, Marriage, 
Morality in Commercial and Social Life, and similar topics. 
Neither will Catholics have any wish to belittle the religious 
earnestness and zeal of those who took part in these dis- 
cussions. Convinced though we are that the Holy Ghost 
communicates His gifts in fulness only to those, clergy and 
laity, who openly profess allegiance to the Supreme Pontiff 
whom He has appointed to be His representative, it is, 
nevertheless, one of our best traditions that He operates 
and makes His supernatural influence felt among others, 
who, unconsciously, or even consciously, may be in revolt 
against the authority which He set up to perpetuate the 
work of Christ. 

The last sentence applies not only to those sections of 
the Congress that dealt with the fundamental truths of 
revealed religion, as to which all Christians are in practical 
agreement; but to what was written for and said at 
Section F, which dealt with the Anglican Communion 
considered (a) in itself, (b) in relation to other Christian 
bodies, and (c) in relation to its parts. While, however, 
recognising the sincerity and zeal of the writers and speakers 
on the different branches of this subject, we should not be 
Catholics at all if we did not disagree profoundly with 
nearly all of what they wrote and said. To set forth the 
grounds of our disagreement is the purpose of this paper. 





I. THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION, 

The Anglican Communion is best understood by 
enumerating its parts, as has been done most satisfactorily 
2D 
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by Mr. Eugene Stock, from whose paper’ I extract the 
following paragraphs :— 


1. There is the Church of England itself, with its two provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, and its thirty-seven dioceses (soon to be 38, 39, 40). It 
alone (with partial exceptions presently to be noted) has the advantages, and 
disadvantages, of connection with the State by what is called “‘ establishment.” 

2. There are three entirely independent Churches, shown to be such by 
the slight variations in their Prayer Books—viz., (a) the Church of Ireland ; 
(b) the Episcopal Church of Scotland; (c) the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. Although in the eyes of the average Churchman, the 
third of these seems more wholly independent of the Church of England than 
the other two, there is no real difference. . . . Ireland has two provinces, 
with thirteen dioceses, and Scotland one province, with seven dioceses. The 
American Church has sixty-three regular dioceses, twenty-four “ missionary 
districts ” under bishops (nine of them abroad), and four other spheres abroad 
with bishops, but no provincial organisation. 

3. There are the small congregations of English churchmen in Southern 
Europe. Although not really forming a distinct “ part” of the Anglican 
Communion, they must be separately mentioned because they are comprised 
in an Episcopal jurisdiction or quasi-diocese of their own—Gibraltar. Those 
in Northern Europe are not in the same position, being under the Bishop of 
London, though a Suffragan. 

4. There are the Anglican Churches in the self-governing Colonies or 
Daughter States—viz., the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the Colonies—not yet federated—of South 
Africa. These are virtually independent Churches, having their own 
ecclesiastical constitutions, though voluntarily linked with the Mother Church 
by varying special provisions agreed on by themselves. Canada has two 
provinces, and Australia three, with an archbishop for each; but in each 
case there are still dioceses not yet provincially grouped. New Zealand and 
South Africa each includes all its dioceses in one province; but the Primate 
of the former is not an archbishop. With these four great Churches may 
be grouped the Church in the West Indies, because it has a constitution of 
its own, a certain degree of autonomy, and an Archbishop, but it still lacks 
real independence, its sees being dependent upon the see of Canterbury. The 
whole number of dioceses of the five Churches is sixty-seven. 

5. In India there is no autonomous Church, although there is a province 
of India and Ceylon, with a metropolitan see at Calcutta. There is an appeal 
in law to Canterbury, and certain of the bishops are appointed by the Crown, 
three of them being paid by the State. The Church is in fact an integral 
though outlying portion of the Established Church of England. It has 
eleven dioceses, including two in Burma and Ceylon. But, curiously enough, 
the Church in Ceylon is autonomous, having a constitution of its own, and 
with power to elect its own bishop. 

6. There are eleven dioceses in the Crown Colonies and Protectorates 
(besides Ceylon, already reckoned)—viz., Hong Kong, Singapore, Mauritius, 
Falkland Isles, Newfoundland (which has not joined the Church of Canada) ; 
and six in West and East Africa. These also are extensions of the Home 


*Pan-Anglican Papers, Section F. III. m. 
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Church, having no real autonomy, and the bishops being dependent on Canter- 
bury ; but in West Africa there is a commencement of local self-government, 
with provisional constitutions. 

7. There are twelve quasi-dioceses or missionary jurisdictions in foreign 
states—viz., five in China proper, four in Japan, one in Korea, one in 
Madagascar, and one in Jerusalem. All these are dependent upon Canterbury, 
although in Japan a good beginning has been made of Church autonomy. 

It should be noted that the American jurisdictions are all included in No. 2, 
and none of them in the other divisions. It should also be noted, as regards 
Nos. 6 and 7, that some of the bishops in British territory (Hong Kong, 
Falkland Isles, Mombasa, Zanzibar, Likoma) have jurisdiction also outside 
it; and, per contra, that one bishop in a foreign state (Jerusalem) has jurisdic- 
tion also in countries more or less under British protection (Cyprus and Egypt). 


The following Table, compiled by the Rev. F. W. Puller, 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, shows at a glance 
the parts of which the Anglican Communion is composed :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE ORGANISATION OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION IN A.D. 1907. 























Number of 
Number of Extra-Provincial 
Number of Provinces Dioceses in Dioceses 
each Province dependent on 
the Primate 
: - (Canterbury - 27 24 
1. The English Church | 2, viz. {York : 10 
2. The Irish Church - | 2, viz. Spupgee 
3. The Scottish Church | 1 - - - 7 
4. The Church in the | 1 - - - 89 2 
United States of 
America 
5. The Canadian Church) 9 ,;, (Canada - 10 3 
(under one Primate)| ~’ ~~“ (Rupertsland - 9 
6. The Church of -— South 
Australia and Tas- | g \i, Wales - 6 4 
mania (under one 7" Victoria 5 
Primate) ( Queensland 5 
7. The Indian Church - | 1 - - ll 
8. The South African | 1 - 10 
Church 
9. The New Zealand | 1 - - - 7 
Church 
10. The West Indian | 1 - - - 7 
Church 
| } 
Totals, | 15 provinces - | 216 dioceses in- 33 extra-provin- 
cluded in the | cial dioceses 
15 provinces 
Total number of dioceses is 2491 








‘Ibid. Section F, ITT. d. 
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By the very fact of calling all these churches a “ Com- 
munion,” a claim is set up that they are not so many 
independent units, but are bound into a whole ; which again 
sets up a further claim to be in organic union with the 
larger whole which is the Church or Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. Whereupon the fundamental question arises, 
whether the form of union which subsists (a) between the 
different parts of the Anglican Communion, and (6) between 
that Communion, the dissenting Protestant bodies in 
English-speaking countries, the Protestant churches of 
Germany and North Europe, the Church which acknow- 
ledges the monarchical supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, 
and what are known to Catholics as the heretical and 
schismatical churches of the East—whether the form of 
union between them all, or even between some of them, 
is such as should subsist, according to Christ’s intention, 
between the various parts of His earthly kingdom. 

There is no agreement among Anglicans as to either 
part of this question. As regards the first part—the bond 
which unites the different sections of the Anglican Com- 
munion among themselves—there seems to be a fairly 
general agreement, that whilst it would be well to establish 
some central bureau, the decisions of which, without binding 
in obedience, might be of sufficient doctrinal authority 
to generate conviction, and thereby succeed in knitting 
the different parts of the Communion into a more closely 
organised and compact whole, Anglicans, as a rule, feel 
that the Communion has not the measure of unity that 
Christ intended; but maintain, notwithstanding, that it 
was no part of Christ’s intention that greater unity should 
result from submission to a central authority such as that 
which is claimed by the Holy See. Even the Tractarian 
ideal, of united and authoritative action on the part of 
the whole episcopate of East and West, is formally rejected 
in not a few of these Pan-Anglican Congress Papers, the 
writers insisting on the autonomy of the separate dioceses, 
or at least of the separate provinces, not merely as against 
any central bureau which might be presided over, say, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but even as against any 
General Synod of the whole Communion. Hence the 
Lambeth Conference, of all the Bishops of the Communion, 
was at pains to declare from the beginning that its functions 
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were advisory, not legislative; that its decrees, if so we 
may designate them, did not pretend to any authority 
to bind in obedience either the bishops, the clergy of a 
lower order, or the lay members of the Church." 

As to the second part of the question, whether the bond 
which unites the Anglican Communion as a whole to other 
bodies of professing Christians, is sufficient, there is among 
Anglicans a general feeling of discomfort—that the entire 
Church is not so closely knit together as its Founder wished. 
But while members of the English Church Union have not 
given up hope of reaching some agreement, not only with the 
East, but with Rome, the more Protestant majority seem 
to despair of union with Rome, perhaps even with the East, 
and to turn rather to the non-episcopal Protestant churches 
of English-speaking countries; neither party being very 
clear as to what should or might be accepted or renounced 
as a condition of the union they so much desire. 


Il. BOND OF UNITY IN THE CHURCH, 


In what sense did Christ intend His kingdom to be one 
body ? Is everyone a member of that mystic body who 
professes, honestly and sincerely, to follow him? May 
it even suffice if one should make such profession implicitly ; 
as, perhaps, may be done by conscientious Deists, or even 
Atheists, who are prepared to renounce any course of action 
which they see to be wrong? Or is something more than 
good faith—even good Christian faith—required as a 
condition of incorporation? Must one make confession, 
not alone of Christ, but of what He taught? and if so, 
how much? For it is quite plain that He taught, and the 
Bible contains, much as to which the most ultramontane 
Catholics even are not agreed; belief in these points not 
being insisted on by the Pope as a condition of Communion. 

There are, of course, the essentials, so glibly talked of, 
but so difficult to define. For, what is essential? Belief 
in Christ as a divinely commissioned teacher? as God 
Himself ? But even Catholics—in this matter the most 
conservative of all Christians—are not agreed that such 
belief is so necessary for salvation as that one—a Jew, for 
instance—who might reject Christ in good faith, could not 


?Pan-Anglican Papers, Section F. III. /. 
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save his soul. The better opinion among us is that he 
could; and Protestants of all shades, I have no doubt, 
are at least as liberal. Has this upright Jew, then, the 
essentials for Christian Communion? If he has, what is 
the Christian Church at all? And if he has not, where are 
we to draw the line that excludes him ? 

It is conceivable that all who have obtained remission of 
sin, or who, like the Jew of whom I have just spoken, have 
sufficient knowledge of God to enable them to obtain 
remission, should thereby be incorporated into the Church ; 
the object of Christ’s coming having been to teach men to 
know God and avoid sin or obtain its remission. It is 
conceivable that Christ should not have founded a kingdom, 
but only a school of thought, to which all should be regarded 
as belonging who should profess to be guided by His word, 
however they might err in interpreting His teaching. It 
is supposed, of course, that with such convictions one 
could not without objective or material sin abstain from 
doing whatever Christ commanded all to do; but it has 
to be proved either that He commanded more in the way 
of Church membership than professing to belong to His 
school—that He requires us under pain of sin to attach 
ourselves to some diocese, parish, or congregation ; or, even 
though He did, that He urges this command so as to exclude 
from the number of His disciples those who remain un- 
attached to any body, provided they receive and abide 
by the principles which He inculcated regarding the moral 
law and the relation of the soul to God. This position, of 
absolute independence, is conceivable a priori ; I do not 
know that Christ was bound in any way to found a visible 
Church, even in the sense of a number of independent 
congregations. Whether you are a Catholic, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or member of any other 
body, you have to prove the charter of that body; and 
it is part of the position of Catholics that any proof you 
can advance, whether from the Bible or from history, 
will be found to come ultimately to this, that, whereas all 
will be saved who by faith know God as the Infinite and 
love Him with true charity, to whatever organisation 
they profess to belong, there is a visible society, or kingdom, 
or congregation of righteousness, founded by Christ or 
authorised by Him, into which we must all be incorporated 
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under pain of violating His command, if we know it; 
that this kingdom or congregation is governed—bound 
together—by authority of the strict kind, which can not 
only advise but command, just as in any other body 
corporate, prescribing the conditions of membership, and 
enforcing its will under the extreme penalty of exclusion 
from the benefits of incorporation. You are logically 
compelled to hold all this once you have laid down the 
principle that there are congregations of any kind among 
Christians, to which they cannot belong who merely know 
God as the Infinite, love Him as such, and hate sin as 
something opposed to Him. 

Anglicans agree with us in recognising the parish, diocese, 
national church, patriarchate or communion. To these 
all are bound to belong; while none can belong to them 
except on conditions different from those that are required 
absolutely for justification. That is the meaning of the 
organisation they call the Anglican Communion. Who had 
any right to prescribe these conditions and enforce them, 
under penalty of exclusion from the benefit of membership, 
except he was endowed with authority—doctrinal and 
coercive—of the strict kind? It is not, therefore, merely 
common views, such as characterise those who belong to 
the same school of thought; or any mere advice on the 
part of prelates or masters; but only true commanding 
authority—jurisdiction—that can so bind men _ together 
as to justify an organisation such as the Anglican Communion 
pretends to be. 


Ill. SCHISM. 


However the most Catholic-minded among Anglicans 
may profess allegiance to the bishops of the entire Church, 
including those of what they call the Roman obedience, 
and even the Bishop of Rome, not regarded as a monarch, 
but as holding the foremost place among the prelates by 
whom the Church is governed—however they profess 
allegiance of this kind, they must acknowledge that the 
submission which they offer is rejected by the Roman 
Pontiff and the bishops who recognise him as their 
monarchical head; that they are excommunicated for 
heresy and schism by the bishops of the Roman obedience, 
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and are thereby cut off from the benefits of ecclesiastical 
communion, in so far as the Pope can cut them off. 

Now, when one church refuses to recognise the ecclesias- 
tical authority which is enforced by another under penalty 
of excommunication, there is schism, even though the 
schism may possibly be justified. The loss of Church 
unity, which so many Anglicans deplore, is true schism, 
which, of course, they profess, is not to be charged to their 
account. The question, therefore, arises, whether, con- 
sistently with the theory that all Christians are by the 
will of Christ incorporated into one mystical body, which 
is guaranteed against the assaults of the powers of hell, 
circumstances might arise in which schism would be 
justified. 

The answer would be more easy if we could view the 
question in the light of the Catholic doctrine that, as the 
Pope has monarchical authority, it can never be right 
objectively to deny that he has it; however good faith 
might exempt the denial from being classed as formal sin. 
In discussions with Anglicans, however, we must be content 
to build on principles which they profess ; and they do not 
admit that the Pope has the monarchical authority which 
he claims. From their point of view Anglicans are in the 
position of men who are excommunicated for a crime which 
is no crime; the sentence being based on error, not of the 
fact, but of the law. 

Now, Catholics must admit, and do admit freely, that 
as the Pope is not infallible, either as to the fact or as to the 
law, in all his sentences of excommunication, it is always 
possible for one to find oneself refused benefit of communion 
without any fault committed. In which case, should it be 
a question of principle—of truth, which must not be denied, 
under any penalty whatsoever—he who should find himself 
excommunicated would not only be entitled but bound to 
take the consequences, remaining in schism which results 
from the excommunication and which is due to no fault of his. 

It does not seem unreasonable to maintain, moreover, 
at least on the Anglican theory of Church government, 
that in case a national church were excommunicated 
without cause, by mistake or malice, its pastors would 
not thereby lose their apostolical commission; so that, 
in case they retained power of order, they could both validly 
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and licitly administer all the sacraments. They would 
suffer comparatively little by being cut off from communion. 
I should not care to have to defend the thesis that, on the 
supposition that in its quarrel with the Greeks the Roman 
Church was quite wrong, the Greek Church, deprived of 
communion without cause, would be bound to conform 
to the unjust sentence and abstain from all the liturgical 
acts which it disallows. The thesis, naturally, would be 
more difficult to defend on the Anglican hypothesis, that, 
apart from the consent of the rest of Christendom, such a 
sentence on the part of Rome would have no authority. 
But, granting that Anglicans have been and are unjustly 
excommunicated by the Pope; and that, as a consequence, 
their bishops retain their apostolical commission—a large 
admission, for Catholics—what follows ? That the Church 
which Christ founded as a flock, kingdom, mystic body, 
the members of which, according to His ordination, are 
fitly framed and knit together, is split up into sections, 
owning no common head, each ruling itself apart from 
and independently of the rest. Has Christ, then, failed 
His Church, that she should be so unlike the ideal which 
He put before Him when founding her on the rock ? 
Though England and the United States have so much in 
common, they are not one State or body corporate, and 
cannot be so as long as they have different flags. England 
and the Colonies are one, because their flag is one. Are 
not the different Communions of which the Church is made 
up, according to the Anglican notion, more like the powers 
of Europe or the English-speaking countries than like 
England and her Colonies ?. They form a school of thought, 
if you will, but not a kingdom, flock, city, body corporate— 
any of the unities to which the Church of Christ was likened 
by her heavenly Founder. They own no true allegiance 
to any one flag. Are we, then, to hold that the Church 
is not necessarily one body or one kingdom? And is the 
body of Christ divided in itself ? 


IV. CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 


I have been arguing hitherto on the supposition of 
Anglicans, that the excommunication launched against 
them for denying the monarchical authority of the Roman 
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Pontiff—for that is the ultimate cause of the schism—is 
unjust on the part of the Pope and the bishops who agree 
with him. This denial has de facto resulted in schism, 
of the East as well as of the West. I proceed to argue 
that it could not be otherwise, on the Protestant—even 
the Anglican—theory of the constitution and attributes 
of the Church. 

For there is no body of Christians, not even the Congre- 
gationalists, but have defined principles or articles— 
dogmas—profession of belief in which is a condition of 
communion—of belonging to the church or congregation 
in question. Anglicans, for instance, require belief at 
least in the Apostles’ Creed; and the authority whereby 
the articles of that Creed were defined, may undertake 
to define others—has undertaken to define them, on 
occasion of the controversies with the Gnostics, Priscillians, 
Sabellians, Arians, Pelagians, Eutychians, Nestorians, 
Photius, the Reformers. On these occasions there was no 
unanimous decision; and the question arose, which party 
in the Church was right ? It is not Protestants only who 
regard or have regarded themselves as aggrieved; the 
various Gnostic sects did so regard themselves; and 
so did every other body of professing Christians that ever 
went into schism, being excommunicated for holding to 
principles or beliefs which their fellow-Christians regarded 
as untrue. The majority, perhaps, was against the 
schismatics—those whom we so regard; but is it the 
Anglican contention that the majority is infallible? And 
may it be that it was those whom we call orthodox who 
were really in fault? Certainly no true Catholic feels 
himself bound by a majority, unless, indeed, it include 
the central authority—the Roman Pontifi—as it most 
likely will. 

Accordingly, as the sentence of excommunication launched 
against the dissidents is not necessarily just, it is sure to be 
regarded as unjust by those against whom it is directed. 
Is not this the lesson of history? Rightly, therefore, or 
wrongly they will deem—have deemed—it their duty 
to go into and remain in schism. Nay, if they are right, 
as they well may be, seeing that the tribunal by whose 
sentence they were excommunicated is supposed to be 
fallible, the schism will be justified; the pastors of the 
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schismatics will retain their jurisdiction ; two obediences— 
flags—are set up, and there is an end to the corporate union 
of Christ’s mystic body. 

Most Anglicans are sighing for some sort of central 
authority for their Communion, as also for some mode of 
reconciliation with the other parts of Christendom. Were 
such a central bureau established, it could but create schisms 
—justifiable schisms—should it not be not only authoritative, 
but infallible. If the dogma of Papal infallibility is no 
guarantee, as it is not, that whole nations may not fall 
away from union with the Holy See; but only that such 
schisms, should they take place, cannot be justified ; how 
much less could any central bureau of Protestants—even 
of the most Catholic-minded Anglicans—hope to safeguard 
the unity of the Church ? 

No wonder that, as Christ willed that His mystic body 
should be one, and promised to take care that it would 
remain so, He provided the necessary bond of union ; 
and so we find in the New Testament such remarkable 
evidence of the monarchical authority of St. Peter, the 
Supreme Pastor of the flock of Christ, the stay of the 
brethren against the assaults of Satan, the holder of the 
keys of the kingdom, with power to bind and loose through- 
out the whole world, the rock-foundation which binds into 
one indivisible edifice the different parts of the Church of 
God. No wonder that Anglicans should sigh for a central 
authority to unite into one body the scattered fragments 
of what they call their “ Communion.” 


Vv. SOURCE OF EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION. 


On reading over the list of dioceses that compose the 
Anglican Communion and send their bishops to the Lambeth 
Conference, a Catholic cannot help asking how most of 
them were established and whence their bishops derive 
jurisdiction. By what authority did the Church of 
England appoint bishops, with ordinary jurisdiction, over 
Southern Europe, Northern Europe, South Africa, India, 
Australasia, China, and Japan? The question is asked 
even on the supposition that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his brethren have authority at home. 

Sir Walter Phillimore, one of the most authoritative 
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of the writers of the Pan-Anglican Papers, contends 
(Section F. III. g) that where a Christian Community 
has not been established, as in heathen lands, “‘ any settled 
church may send forth missionaries ;” though “ there should 
not be a clashing of missionaries from different churches,” 
as has happened in China, where American and English 
bishops dispute for jurisdiction in the same locality and 
over the same persons. In other places, such as Europe, 
Sir Walter Phillimore contends that the Church of England 
has a right to establish bishoprics to which English residents 
in these parts would belong. Hence the creation of the 
extensive diocese of the Bishop of Gibraltar. Appeal is 
made to early missionary practice—when the Gospel was 
first preached to the heathen ; and it is contended, further, 
that, as it is over souls, not places, the jurisdiction of the 
Church extends, there is no reason why a diocese made up 
of English visitors or residents might not be set up in Rome. 

But is not the jurisdiction of Anglican bishops in England 
limited by place, except as regards travellers who retain 
a domicile within the locality over which the authority 
of a particular prelate extends? By the Canon Law, 
as it is understood by Catholics, the Archbishop of Paris 
can appoint a delegate to look after subjects of his who may 
be spending their summer holidays in Belgium or Switzer- 
land ; but he cannot set up dioceses there, nor even parishes 
over which the parish priest appointed by him will have 
ordinary jurisdiction. Is it Anglican Canon Law that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury can set up a new diocese in 
Harrogate or Scarborough, for the benefit of those of his 
flock who may be staying at these health resorts? If not, 
of what avail is the principle that it is over souls, not places, 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction extends? And how may a new 
diocese be set up in Gibraltar, or South Europe, or 
Jerusalem, if not in Yorkshire ? 

Not that the proper authority—the Universal Church 
or the Holy See—may not erect new parishes or dioceses 
even where a parish or diocese has been already erected, 
the two to serve or be composed of different classes of the 
inhabitants. It has been done in some parts of India, 
where the Portuguese are subject to one bishop and other 
Christians to another. It is well known, moreover, that 
where Greeks and Latins reside in the same place, as in 
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some parts of Southern Italy, they are subject to different 
episcopal jurisdictions. This, when done, must be done 
by someone having ordinary jurisdiction in the place in 
question ; but surely the Protestant bishops of England 
have no more ordinary jurisdiction in South Europe, 
Jerusalem, China, or Japan, than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has in Yorkshire. It seems very fine to think of the 
two hundred and fifty bishops of the Anglican Communion, 
and people have been talking of the Lambeth Conference 
as if it were not only the last but the greatest of the 
General Councils ; but it is uncomfortable to think of the 
right or charter by which the great body of these prelates 
exercise ordinary jurisdiction in their sees. 

In vain you appeal to the practice of the early ages, 
when, owing to unsettled conditions and difficulties of 
communication, the authorities of the Church Universal 
were compelled or deemed it best not to insist in every 
case on formal commissions and charters, supplying by 
implicit acceptance what was wanting to the missionary 
and the Church which sent him out. The day for these 
implied charters and commissions is gone, as that great 
body of bishops who profess obedience to the Roman Pontiff 
denounce and excommunicate with him those who endeavour 
to set up dioceses without a formal commission and charter 
received from the Holy See. What right, then, I ask once 
more, had the Protestant Church of England to set up 
dioceses in America? What right had either the American 
or the English bishops to set up dioceses in China or Japan ? 
If they were validly ordained themselves they could confer 
orders, no doubt ; but whence did the bishops of these new 
dioceses derive jurisdiction over their sees ? 

Hints are thrown out that when a local congregation 
has been formed in a heathen—and the same applies to a 
Catholic—country, it has an innate right to erect itself 
into a diocese, elect its bishop, and give him jurisdiction, 
on democratic principles and without reference to the 
episcopal body elsewhere. Is not this, however, a denial of 
the principles of apostolicity—of the need of a divine 
commission tracing back to the apostles? Was it the 
local churches that commissioned Timothy, Titus, and the 
priests and bishops who in turn were commissioned by 
them ? What does the author of the Pastoral Epistles 
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teach as to this important aspect of Church constitu- 
tional law ? 

I have been able to touch lightly on but two of the many 
important questions suggested by the Pan-Anglican 
Congress :—(1) Is corporate unity—the unity of a State 
or kingdom, with a common flag—an essential and in- 
defectible attribute of the Church of Christ ; and, if so, can 
it be said with anything like truth, either that the different 
parts of the Anglican Communion have a common flag 
to which they owe obedience, or that the entire collection 
is in corporate union with the other parts of Christendom ? 
(2) Is an apostolic commission necessary for bishops ; and, 
if so, how can it be shown by the Protestant bishops of 
the United States, South Africa, and Australasia, not to 
speak of those of Gibraltar, Jerusalem, China, and Japan. 

In many of the Pan-Anglican Papers the writers con- 
gratulate their Church on the intermediate position she 
holds—between Rome and the East on the one hand and 
the Protestant non-episcopalians on the other. The position 
is pretty much as comfortable as that which is to be found 
between the upper and the nether mill-stone. How long 
will Anglicans be content to be illogical ? And when will 
the best of them—Lord Halifax and his fellow-members 
of the English Church Union—open their eyes to the fact 
that if the Pope were to act as illogically as they would have 
him do, he might gain a few of them, but would surely 
occasion the greatest secession that ever took place since 
the Church began. Apart from all questions of right and 
wrong, it is a matter of life and death to the Catholic Church 
to stand by the monarchical supremacy and _ infallible 
teaching authority of the Holy See. It is no less surely a 
matter of life and death to the Anglican Communion to 
secure for itself a centre of authority—true authority 
capable of binding all in obedience to accept the articles 
of religion. It will be found, however, that the exercise of 
such authority must of necessity lead to schism except 
the sentence whereby the articles of religion are defined 
is regarded as infallible. Church unity and _ infallible 
teaching authority are in this way inseparably bound 
together. 

W. McDona.p. 




















Che Cemple of Onias at CLeontopolis. 


IN a previous paper we gave some account of that unhappy 
remnant of the Jewish nation which fled into Egypt after 
the fall of the Holy City in 588 B.C. We pointed out how 
wonderfully recent archeological research had confirmed 
the narrative given in Jeremias by discovering for us the 
site of that Daphne to which they fled, and by restoring 
to us, almost intact, documents left by some of these same 
Jews at Elephantiné and covering the years 471-411 B. C. 
In the present paper we have a very similar story to tell 
of a much later body of Hebrew fugitives into Egypt. The 
events to which we refer are very different from those 
given in our previous paper, but there is a striking similarity 
in the way in which archeological research has illustrated 
them. 

Some 450 years after Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of 
the Holy City an oriental despot of a very different type 
appeared before its walls. Nebuchadnezzar had come as 
a mighty general, as the “ hammer of the nations,” as the 
instrument of divine wrath; Antiochus Epiphanes came 
as a crafty enemy who aimed not at world dominion, who 
was not dreaded as a wielder of mighty armies, who was in 
no sense the instrument of God’s avenging wrath. He 
was rather the tolerated miscreant whose insidious attacks 
should serve to sift and purify the children of Abraham. 
Unlike his glorious predecessor Alexander the Great, he 
had no far-seeing policy, he aimed at no union of East 
and West, he thought not of sparing the rites and usages 
of his subject nations, and thus winning their allegiance, 
but he attempted to weld all under him into one homo- 
geneous whole with the same religion, the same aims and 
ambitions, the same customs and the same manners. In 
the Books of Maccabees we have a vivid and practically 
contemporary account of his efforts to seduce Israel from 
their allegiance to Jehovah. To the seeing eye, some 
chapters of these books read almost like an account of 
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certain events in the century which has just passed, and 
they are surely meant to serve as an example of what the 
days of Antichrist will be like. In Israel, unfortunately, 
Antiochus found only too many time-servers who for their 
own ends furthered his purpose. 

Of the internal dissensions which rendered Israel an 
easy prey to the oppressor we have a vivid picture in II. 
Maccabees. The great Onias III. had obtained from God 
the punishment of Heliodorus,’ but by so doing had 
naturally brought upon himself the enmity of Antiochus 
Epiphanes and of the Hellenistic party amongst the Jews. 
His two brothers Josue and Onias, who changed their 
names respectively to Jason and Menelaus,’ each 
endeavoured to secure the high priesthood even during 
their brother’s lifetime, and finally Menelaus’* procured 
the assassination of Onias, who, however, left an infant son 
Onias IV.‘ Later on Antiochus put Menelaus to death’ 
and Alcimus became High Priest. It is with the fortunes 
of the infant Onias IV. that we are principally concerned. 
Josephus says :— 


“ Now as to Onias, the son of the High Priest, who was left a child when 
his father died, when he saw that the King had slain his uncle Menelaus 
and had given the high priesthood to Alcimus, who was not of the High 
Priest stock—but the King was induced by Lysias to transfer that dignity 
from his (Onias’) family to another house—he fled to Ptolemy,’ King of 
Egypt. And finding that he was held in great esteem by him and his wife 
Cleopatra, he asked and obtained a place in the Heliopolitan Nome, and 
there he built a temple like that at Jerusalem.” ° 


It is very hard to form a just estimate of this act of 
Onias. At first sight it would seem utterly indefensible. 
Josephus gives us later on a fuller account :— 


“ The son of Onias the High Priest lived now in Alexandria. And when he 
saw that Judwa was oppressed by the Macedonians and their kings, he 
resolved, out of a desire to purchase for himself a memorial and eternal glory, 
to ask leave of Ptolemy and Cleopatra to build a temple in Egypt like that 
in Jerusalem, and also to ordain Levites and priests out of the Jewish race. 
The chief reason why he was desirous to do this was his reliance upon the 
prophet Isaias, who lived more than six hundred years before that time, 
and who had foretold that there would certainly be a temple built to Almighty 


12 Mace. iii. *2 Macc. xiii. 3-8. 
2 Ibid. iv. ® Ibid. 14. 
® Ibid. iv., xxxiv. 7 Ant. xii. 9, 7. 


*Jos. Ant. xii. 7. * Ptolemy Philometer. 
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God in Egypt, and that, too, by a man who was a Jew. Onias was 
uplifted by that prediction, and wrote to Ptolemy and Cleopatra the following 
letter :— 

“* Having by God’s help done many great things for you in the matter 
of the war in Coelesyria and Pheenicia, I came with other Jews to Leontopolis 
and other places of your nation. There I found that the majority of your 
people had temples in an improper manner, and that on this account they 
bore ill will to one another—this is owing to the multitude of temples they 
possess, and to their diverse opinions about divine worship. Now, as I 
have found in a castle which derives its name from the country of Diana,’ 
a very suitable place for my purpose, for it is full of materials of various 
sorts, and has abundance of sacred animals, I ask your leave to purify this 
holy place which belongs to no one and is now in ruins. Let me build there 
a temple to Almighty God after the pattern of the one at Jerusalem and 
of the same dimensions . . . for the prophet Isaias foretold that there 
should be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God. And many other such things 
did he prophesy relating to that place.’ 

“This is the letter which Onias wrote to Ptolemy. The letter which 
Ptolemy and his sister-wife Cleopatra wrote in reply is proof of their piety, 
and shows how they laid all the blame for the transgression of the law on 
the shoulders of Onias : 

“* King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra to Onias, greeting: We have 
read thy petition wherein thou askest for leave to purify the temple which is 
fallen down in Leontopolis in the Heliopolitan Nome, and which derives its 
name from the country of Bubastis. We cannot wonder that it should be 
pleasing to God to have a temple erected in a place so unclean and so full of 
sacred animals, and since thou sayest that the prophet Isaias foretold this 
long ago, we give thee leave to do it if according to your law it may be done, 
and if we shall not by so doing appear by your law to have offended God 
in any way.’ 

“So Onias took the place and built the temple and an altar to God, like, 
indeed, to that at Jerusalem, but smallerand poorer. I need not here describe 
its dimensions nor its vessels, for they have been already described in the 
seventh book of my Wars of the Jews. Onias, however, found other Jews 
like himself, together with priests and Levites, who there performed the 
divine service.” ? 


The passage in the Wars of the Jews is as follows :— 


“‘ Cesar gave orders to Lupus to demolish the Jewish Temple, which was 
in the region called Onion in Egypt. This was built, and received its name 
under the following circumstances : —Onias, the son of Simon, one of the 
Jewish High Priests, fled from Antiochus, King of Syria, when he made war 
against the Jews. He came to Alexandria, and since he showed such hatred 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy received him kindly. In return Onias assured the 
Jatter that if he would comply with a proposal he wished to make he could 
bring all the Jews to Ptolemy’s assistance. On the King agreeing, Onias 
asked his leave to build a temple somewhere in Egypt, and there worship 
God according to the custom of his own country. This would, he said, make 


’ Herod. ii. 59. * Aut. xiii. 3, 1-3. 
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the Jews much more ready to fight against Antiochus, who had laid waste 
the temple at Jerusalem, and it would bring them over to Ptolemy, and 
that with all the more good will if he gave them liberty of conscience. 

“ So Ptolemy complied with his request, and gave him a place one hundred 
and eighty stadia from Memphis. The Nome was that of Heliopolis, and 
Onias built there a fortress and a temple, not like that at Jerusalem, but like « 
a tower. He built it of large stones to the height of sixty cubits, and he 
constructed an altar in imitation of that in our own country, and he embel- 
lished the temple, too, with similar ornaments, excepting only the candle- 
stick, for he did not make a candlestick, but had a lamp hammered out of a 
piece of gold; this he suspended by a golden chain, and it illuminated the 


place with its rays. The entire temple was encompassed about with a wall 
of burnt brick, though it had gates of stone. 


“e Yet Onias did not do this out of a pious disposition, but because 
he had a mind to contend with the Jews at Jerusalem, and could not forget 
the indignation he felt at being banished thence. He thought that by building 
this temple he would draw away a great number of them to himself.” 


Josephus then describes how Lupus closed the temple, 
and concludes by saying :— 


** When he had shut up the gates he made it entirely inaccessible, insomuch 
that there remained no longer any vestige of the divine worship which -once 
had been conducted in that place. The length of time which elapsed between 


the building of the temple and its being closed was three hundred and forty- 
three years.” * 


Now, about seventy miles north of Cairo, and a little 
north of Heliopolis, lies a mound known as Tell el Yehudiyeh, 
“The Mound of the Jew.”’ In 1886-7 Dr. Naville and Mr. 
Griffith made a partial investigation of this mound, and 
discovered there a cemetery with Jewish tombs, but they 
did not clear up the history of the mound.’ 

In 1905, however, Dr. Petrie commenced a careful 
examination of the site, and his researches have been most 
fruitful in results. In the first place, he found good reason 
to suppose that he had lit upon the famous fortified camp 
of Avaris, which the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings occupied. 
In the second place, he discovered the town and temple 
of Onias, from whom the whole district was termed Oneion, 
as Josephus has told us. We are not now concerned with 
Avaris and the Hyksos, though we hope to treat of them 
on another occasion. Recalling Josephus’ statements 
given above, the site of the temple and city was Leontopolis 

* Wars vii. 10, 2-4. 

*See Naville, Mound of the Jew, and also Naville, Ahnas el Medineh, 27-31. 
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in"the Heliopolitan Nome, and the goddess Bast was wor- 
shipped there." It was one hundred and eighty stadia 
from Memphis, and we should expect to find a lofty mound 
remaining, for a large mass of ruins ought to be left by a 
structure standing sixty cubits high. Now, from the 
N. gate of Memphis to the above-mentioned Tell is about 
one hundred and eighty-six stadia according to the 
itinerary length of five hundred cubits which we find 
marked out by a row of way-marks on the Fayoum Road. 
Moreover, on the Tell was found a portion of a kneeling 
figure worshipping the goddess Bast. This figure is 
inscribed: ‘‘ Chief of the royal fighting ships in the great 
green sea, Hor, whose good name is Psamthek.” The 
figure of the lion-faced goddess Bast confirms the state- 
ment of Josephus, when he says the name of the site was 
Leontopolis. 

We cannot give a diagram of the site, but the following 
indications may suffice:—A huge square with rounded 
angles forms the Hyksos camp; its interior area is about 
four hundred square yards, and it might hold close upon 
80,000 men. Outside, at the N.E. angle, lies the town 
of Onias, with the remains of the temple. The whole 
constitutes a mound embracing the N.E. angle of the 
camp, and is formed of débris and earth which, from the 
fact that the pottery, both at the summit and at the base, 
is of the same period—viz., the second century B.C.—must 
have been all cast up at the same time. 

All along the western side, or that nearest the camp, 
the excavators exposed a series of clay cylinders which in 
some cases were carefully bricked round. These cylinders 
contained, first, a bed of white ashes two or three inches 
deep, and then a layer of burnt lambs’ bones. Sometimes 
pieces of pottery were also found, and in one case there was 
included a bowl used in a sacrificial feast. 

It is hard to reject Dr. Petrie’s view* that we have here 
the remains of a solemn dedication festival. Nay, is it 
not possible to see in these cylinders, with their remains of 
burnt lambs’ bones, the relics of a great celebration of the 
Passover, which had at the same time served as a dedicatory 
festival ? 

On the summit of the mound lay the ruins of the temple 

? See also Diod., Sic. I. 84, 4. * Hyksos and Israelite Cities, 18, 22. 
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which had stood on the side nearest to the camp, in the 
centre of the arc formed by the mound as it curved round 
the N.E. angle of the camp. Two regular approaches to 
it were traced. One was from the town itself—viz., from 
the N.E.—the other led directly up the eastern face of 
the mound, and thus enabled visitors to go directly into 
the temple from the great main road which ran to the east 
of the mound and the camp. 

A large enclosing wall, exactly as Josephus had said, 
separated the temple from the rest of the mound on the 
east, while on the N.N.W. of the temple was a huge square 
tower which must have dominated the whole of the temple 
buildings. The entrance to the temple was on the north, 
where the two approaches, from the town and from the 
east respectively, converged. On passing the entrance the 
visitor found himself in an outer court 44 feet long; this, 
at first 32 feet in width, gradually narrowed to 27 feet, and 
then the visitor passed into the inner court, which narrowed 
in similar fashion till at its further end it was only 21 feet 
across, though it was longer than the outer court, since 
it measured 63 feet. At the end of these open courts the 
excavators came upon a solid mass of brick foundation, 
along the centre of which was a narrow space one foot in 
width. This brick foundation measured 16 feet 9 inches 
across and 54 feet 10 inches in length. The proportions 
of this part are very nearly the same as those of Solomon’s 
temple—viz., 20 + 70 cubits—and Josephus seems to be 
justified in his statement that the temple was like that 
at Jerusalem, only smaller. Herod remarked to the Jews 
that the temple of Zorobabel, which Onias must have 
imitated, was lower by 60 cubits than that of Solomon,’ 
and we may conclude from I. Esdras iii. 12, that it was 
altogether smaller and poorer. When, however, Josephus 
says that the temple of Onias was unlike that at Jerusalem, 
because it was built like a tower, he must presumably refer 
to the huge square keep which dominated it. But Josephus 
does not remark what he could not have failed to notice 
if he had been on the spot—namely, that the whole site 
was calculated to recall the Holy City. Thus, on the west 
lay the narrow gorge separating it from the Hyksos camp, 
and occupying the same position relatively to the temple 

' Jos. Ant. xv. 11, i. 
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as did the Tyropean Valley in Jerusalem. On the east was 
the sheer drop over which the eastern approach was carried, 
and here we have the Cedron Valley; while lastly, the 
courts were dominated on the north by the square keep, 
much as the temple in Jerusalem was overlooked by the 
fortress of Baris or Antonia. 

It is interesting to note that whereas in the Assouan 
papyri, discussed in our previous paper, there were no 
names of the Patriarchal age; at Tell el Yehudiyeh an 
ostrakon was found, on which had been inscribed the tale 
of bricks supplied; two of the contractors who supplied 
bricks are also mentioned—viz., Harkheb, son of Zeho, 
clearly an Egyptian, and Abraham; this latter name is 
followed by the determination which signifies “‘ foreigner.” ! 

We said above that it was difficult to form a just estimate 
of the action of Onias in building this temple. It is quite 
evident what view Josephus took of it; but according to 
Jewish tradition his view only marks a revulsion of feeling. 
The temple at Jerusalem had been defiled by Antiochus, 
and the office of High Priest had been desecrated by the 
claims of rivals, and finally by the intrusion of Alcimus, 
who did not belong to the priestly stock. Hence we can 
well believe that the Jews at home welcomed the erection 
of this temple in a foreign land, and may really have seen 
in it, as did Onias, a fulfilment of Isaias’ prophecy. But 
the history of the text of this prophecy betrays the 
revulsion of feeling which came later. 

Isaias said, according to the Massoretic text :— 


“In that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt speaking the 
language of Chanaan, and swearing by the Lord of hosts; one shall be called 
the city of destruction. 

“In that day there shall be an altar of the Lord in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a monument of the Lord at the borders thereof : 

“ It shall be for a sign, and for a testimony to the Lord of hosts in the land 
of Egypt. For they shall cry to the Lord because of the oppressor, and he 
shall send them a Saviour and a defender to deliver them. 

“* And the Lord shall be known by Egypt, and the Egyptians shall know 
the Lord in that day, and shall worship him with sacrifices and offerings ; 
and they shall make vows to the Lord, and perform them.” * 


The prophecy is, as usual, independent of time. We seem 
to be looking down a vista of years, and perhaps no prophecy 


’ Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pp. 20 and 26. * Isaias xix. 18-21. 
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so fully justifies St. Peter’s words, where he said that the 
prophets were men : 


“ Searching what or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ in them did 
signify, when he foretold those sufferings that are in Christ, and the glories 
that should follow.” 


But for us the important words in the above passage 
of Isaias are :— 


* One shall be called the city of destruction.” 


If this were the text in the time of Onias it is impossible 
to understand how he could have quoted it in favour of 
his project. The Hebrew word in question is DJJ, which 
only occurs in this passage. But it is clear that this word 
mars the sense of the whole passage. How could that one 
of the five cities which was to be the most famous 
be termed prophetically by so evil-sounding a name? Now 
it is almost certain that Onias, if he really quoted this text 
to Ptolemy, cited it according to the LXX. version, 
which reads: ods doedéy KArAnOjcerar 4 pia Tors. *“Aaddey 
can be nothing but a transliteration, so frequent 
in the LXX., of the Hebrew | Pe) and the Hebrew under- 
lying the LXX. must have Ras § ‘one shall be called the 
city of righteousness.” This is intelligible, and we can 
only suppose that the Greek translators preferred to trans- 
literate the word instead of translating it, and this perhaps 
out of respect for the Holy City par excellence. The 
change to DIT WY “city of destruction” is easy to 
explain. After the Egyptian temple had been founded, 
and after the Jerusalem temple had been purified by 
Judas Maccabaeus, it would seem that the body of Scribes, 
as revisors of the text, thought that the title “city of 
righteousness ’’ should not be applied to any city at all 
except Jerusalem. Remembering, then, that the Egyptian 
temple was built in the Heliopolitan Nome, and not far 
from Heliopolis itself or On, which means “the city of 
the sun,” these revisors changed the word P7¥ into OTN 
meaning sun. This accorded well with i name of 
the city—Heliopolis—and it is to the Hebrew text thus 
corrected that Symmachus, the Chaldee version, and 
the Vulgate and Douay versions, are indebted for 
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the reading “city of the sun.” It is, of course, clear 
that if Onias had had the latter form of text before his 
eyes he would not have failed to point out to Ptolemy 
its extraordinary appropriateness when it was a question 
of founding a temple at Heliopolis “the city of the 
sun.” The change from “city of the sun” to “city 
of destruction” is also easy to account for since it only 
involves the substitution of one letter—viz., ™ for ™, and 
D1 “sun” becomes 077 “destruction.” * Such a change 
as this must date from a time when, as we see in the case 
of Josephus, the Egyptian “schism ’”’ had become abomin- 
able in the eyes of the Jews at Jerusalem. 

But the change of view thus indicated may throw light 
on the very vexed question of unity of sanctuary. Readers 
of our previous paper will remember the temple to Jehovah 
at Elephantiné, which we saw good reason to believe 
had been founded by descendants of those Jews who fled 
into Egypt after Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of the 
Holy City. Unfortunately we possess no contemporary 
Palestinian literature which would reveal the view taken 
by the Palestinian Jews of this foundation outside the 
limits of the Holy Land, but we remember that the Moabite 
stone witnesses to a similar temple of Johovah outside the 
Land of Promise. Mesha says: “‘ And I took thence (from 
Nebo) the vessels (?) of Yahveh.”’ ? 

These two instances serve as a curious commentary on 
the Deuteronomic law of unity of sanctuary. It would 
seem as though the Jews only understood it as applying 
to the land itself; within its limits there was to be only 
one temple, but Jews of the dispersion seem to have felt 
at liberty to erect a temple for their own use. 

Moreover, it should be noticed that one of the modern 
arguments for the late date of Deuteronomy now falls to 
the ground. For it had been persistently averred that 
early breaches of the Deuteronomic law in question must 
prove the non-existence of the book itself. It has been the 
custom to assign the book to Jeremias, yet here we find 





* Ginsburg, Introd. to the Hebrew Bible, pp. 405-408. 

* Moabite stone, Z.", the letters “Y—N may suggest either P(N"IN as 
most commentators understand it in accordance with line 12, or S(D-NIN 
“the vessels”: cf. Cooke, N., Semitic Inscriptions, p. 12. 
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Jeremias’ own contemporaries erecting a temple in Egypt. 
And that this foundation was not at first regarded with 
disfavour is clear. Indeed it would seem incredible that 
devout Jews who were compelled to live outside the Holy 
Land should be absolutely deprived of the ritual and 
sacrifices which were of the essence of their religion. 


Hvueu Poprr, O.P. 


























St. Anselm’s Definition of Original Sin. 


In defining original sin modern theologians use the terms 
“ original justice ” and “ sanctifying grace ” as synonymous, 
and, as a rule, they leave it to be understood that this 
identification comes from St. Anselm, to whom the classical 
definition is attributed. But on reference to the history of 
the subject this implication is found to be untrue. It is 
true indeed that St. Anselm is the author of the definition 
which finds the essence of original sin in the privation of 
original justice brought about by Adam’s disobedience ; 
but it is also true that St. Anselm meant by original justice 
something very different from sanctifying grace, and it was 
only after a long and interesting course of development 
that the two became identified in the definition of original 
sin. I propose in the following pages to give a sketch of 
this development. 

St. Anselm’s theory of original sin is propounded at 
length in his treatise De Conceptu Virginali,s which was 
written to explain why a virginal conception was necessary 
to exempt Christ’s human nature from the debt of original 
sin attached to the natural law of generation. This subject 
gives an easy opening for discussing the nature of original 
sin, the discussion of which would seem to have been intended 
as the chief point of interest in the treatise. The saint 
mentions no names and avows no controversial purpose, 
but it is clear enough that he set out deliberately to refute 
the Augustinian theory which was then in undisputed 
possession. According to this theory concupiscence was 
held to constitute at least the principal element in the 
essence of original sin; and, since concupiscence remained 
after baptism, the remission of original sin had necessarily 
to be explained imputatively. In the unregenerate con- 
cupiscence was a sin, and was imputed to them as such ; 
but in the regenerate involuntary concupiscence ceased to 
be imputed, and therefore ceased to be a sin. Even those 


‘In Migne, P. L. CLVIII., 431-464. 
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who had opposed St. Augustine’s teaching on grace and 
predestination had almost all’ acquiesced in this view of 
concupiscence, and St. Anselm was the first serious adversary 
it encountered. His opposition was destined to be com- 
pletely successful in the long run, but for more than a 
century after his death (1109) it looked almost as if the 
De Conceptu Virginali had been written in vain. During 
the twelfth century only two writers—and these are of 
secondary rank *—can be quoted as his disciples ; while in 
opposition to Abelard, whose independent attack on the 
current teaching led to his condemnation, all the great 
teachers of the period—St. Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor’s, 
Peter Lombard, Robert Pulleyn, Lothaire (Innocent II.)— 
remained faithful to the Augustinian tradition. It was only 
in the following century, when St. Anselm’s theory was 
introduced into the University of Paris by Alexander of 
Hales and adopted by Albert the Great, St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas, that the beginning of its triumph arrived, 
for it did not succeed immediately in supplanting the rival 
theory that had reigned solong. Respect for St. Augustine’s 
authority made it necessary in the eyes of the Scholastics 
to attempt to harmonise his teaching with St. Anselm’s, and 
for this purpose Alexander introduced the famous distinction 
between the matter and form of original sin. Concupiscence 
was the materia or material element, the privation of original 
justice the forma or formal element. ‘This distinction has 
an interesting history of its own, which cannot be given 
here. It is enough to remark that, as used by St. Thomas, 
it was seriously intended to effect a real compromise with 
Augustinianism, and even post-Tridentine Thomists were 
found willing to defend the original meaning of the distinc- 
tion and to retain concupiscence as a true constituent 
element in the essence of original sin.* But the incon- 
sistency of the compromise involved was made clear during 
the Protestant and Jansenist controversies, and the 

' The only one who expressly opposed it was the author of Praedestinatus 
(Amobius the Younger?). See P. L. LIII., 672. 

* Otto or Odon of Tournai (d. 1113) in his work De Peccato Originali (P. L. 


CLYV., 1071-1102) and Honorius of Autun (d. 1150) in his Elucidarium (P. L. 
CLXXIL., 1142 sg.). 


* For a full account of this and various other interesting developments in 
the theology of original sin the reader may be referred to the writer’s Dissertatio 
Historico-Theologica De Lapsu et Peccato Originali (Dublin, 1904). 
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distinction which had been invented to express it was 
quietly dropped and forgotten. Thus at last the Anselmic 
theory attained its full rights of supremacy ; but meanwhile 
its own meaning had been modified in a notable way, and 
it is to this modification I desire to call attention in this 
article. 

Let me begin by giving the outlines of St. Anselm’s 
teaching. The arguments he uses in refuting the 
Augustinian view have become classical in later theology. 
He appeals to reason and to the authority of divine revela- 
tion. Sin or injustice, he argues, resides essentially in the 
rational will, not in the flesh or the sensitive appetites as 
such. Hence even disordered concupiscence, so long as it 
is involuntary, cannot be sinful at all, and cannot constitute 
original sin in us. ‘“ Nec ipsi appetitus justi vel injusti sunt 
per se considerati. Non enim hominem justum faciunt vel 
injustum sentientem, sed injustum tantum voluntate, cum 
non debet, consentientem. . . . Quare non est in 
eorum essentia ulla injustitia. . . . Nam etsi vitiosa 
concupiscentia generetur infans, non tamen magis est in 
semine culpa, quam est in sputo vel in sanguine, si quis 
mala voluntate exspuit aut de sanguine suo aliquid emittit ; 
non enim sputum aut sanguis, sed mala voluntas arguitur.”’ * 
Again, if concupiscence were in itself sinful, it could not 
continue to exist in the just man, in whom, according to 
St. Paul (Rom. viii., 1), “* there is no condemnation” ; and 
if it constituted original sin it ought to be removed by 
baptism, which blots out all sin.? These arguments are 
urged with quiet but effective insistence, and, the way 
being thus prepared, St. Anselm submits his own definition 
of original sin, and explains it at some length. Original 
sin is nothing else than the want or privation of original 
justice in the children of Adam due to his disobedience. 
‘““ Hoc peccatum quod originale dico aliud intelligere nequeo 
in eisdem infantibus, nisi ipsam quam supra posui factam 
per inobedientiam Adae justitiae debitae nuditatem.” * In 
the person of Adam, and by reason of his sin, human nature 
was robbed of the connatural justice or rectitude of will in 
which it had been created, and could only be transmitted 
henceforth, in the natural way, subject to this privation. 
On the other hand, the persons of Adam’s descendants, who 

‘Cap. IV. and VII. * Cap. IV. > Cap. XXVII. 
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become sharers in this natura nudata, become thereby 
responsible for the inherited privation, or, in other words, 
incur the guilt of original sin. “ Fecit igitur persona 
[Adami] peccatricem naturam quia,cum Adam peccavit, 
homo peccavit . . . facit natura personas infantium 
peccatrices. Sic spoliavit persona naturam bono justitiae 
in Adam, et natura egens facta onmes personas, quas ipsa 
de se procreat, eadem egestate peccatrices et injustas 
facit.”’ ' 

What concerns us here is the meaning which St. Anselm 
attaches to original justice. Justice is repeatedly defined 
as “‘rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata,” and it is clear 
from his whole treatment of the question that for our saint 
original justice meant nothing more than the natural or 
connatural rectitude of will due to a rational creature. 
It was due to Adam in creation as the complement of 
rationality, and, but for his sin, would have been due by 
the same title to his descendants: “‘ qui ex humana natura 
propagarentur non praecedente peccato, ex necessitate 
justitiam pariter haberent cum rationalitate.”’ The fact 
that it is due to human nature is the fundamental reason 
in St. Anselm’s mind why the want of it is displeasing to 
God, and asin. It did not occur to him to distinguish 
between the natural and the supernatural, between what 
was due and what was gratuitous, in the original condition 
of mankind; nor does the tenor of his treatise leave room 
for reading this distinction into his words. Neither did it 
occur to him to think of divine grace as a habit or quality 
of the soul, which could be bestowed even on infants, or 
to think at all of infused virtues as such. Only actual 
grace is thought of, and this, like the virtues, presupposes 
the recipient to be capable of acting responsibly. Hence, 
when he comes to explain the effect of baptism in infants, 
he finds himself involved in the very same difficulty which 
he had urged as an argument against the Augustinian view, 
and is obliged to fall back on an imputative theory of 
justification. Concupiscence, it was urged, cannot con- 
stitute original sin; else it would be removed by baptism. 
Therefore, if original sin consists in the privation of original 
justice, this privation must be removed by baptism—in 
other words, original justice must be restored. That it is 


‘Cap. XXIII. * Cap. X. 
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at least partially restored in the case of adults, who begin 
to observe the rectitude in which justice consists, St. 
Anselm can fairly maintain ; but in the case of children he 
ean only say that the absence of justice in them after 
baptism is no longer imputed as a sin, that it is no longer a 
want for which they are held responsible, and that, if they 
die before attaining the use of reason, they are saved “ as 
if they were just ’’ through the justice of Christ, who died 
for them, and the faith of the Church which believes for 
them. 

As this point is important for the light it throws on the 
real meaning and the radical weakness of St. Anselm’s 
teaching the reader will pardon me for quoting the saint’s 
own statement of the difficulty and his answer to it. ‘‘ Dixi 
impotentiam habendi justitiam non excusare injustitiam 
infantium. Quaeret ergo aliquis forsitan dicens: si in infante 
peccatum, id est injustitia, est ante baptismum, nec 
excusatur impotentia habendi justitiam, sicut dicis, et in 
baptismo non remittitur peccatum nisi quod prius erat ; 
cum post baptismum sit sine justitia, quamdiu infans est, 
nec intelligere potest justitiam quam servat (sequidem 
justitia est rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata), quomodo 
non est injustus, etiam postquam baptizatus est ? ‘ 
Ad quod respondeo quod in baptismo peccata penitus quae 
ante baptismum erant deleantur. Quapropter originalis 
impotentia justitiam habendi jam baptizatis non imputatur 
ad peccatum, sicut prius. Quemadmodum igitur impotentia 
habendi justitiam prius excusare non poterat absentiam 
justitiae, quoniam ipsa erat in culpa; sic post baptismum 
illum omnino excusat, quia remanet sine omni culpa. 
Unde fit ut justitia quae ante baptismum debebatur ab 
infantibus sine omni excusatione, post baptismum ab illis 
non exigatur, quasi ex debito. Quamdiu ergo sola originali 
impotentid non habent justitiam, non sunt injusti, quia non 
est in eis absentia debitae justitiae. Non enim est debitum 
quod sine omni culpa est impossibile. Quare si sic moriuntur 
qui non sunt injusti, non damnantur, sed et justitia Christi 
qui se dedit pro illis, et justitid fidei matris ecclesiae quae 
pro illis credit, guasi justi salvantur.” * 

It is evident, therefore, that St. Anselm’s work was more 
successful on the critical than on the constructive side. 


* Cap. XXIX, 
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His own theory needed to be supplemented and corrected 
in at least two important respects: first, by the application 
of the distinction between the natural and the supernatural, 
the debitum and the gratuitum, to the original condition of 
man; and secondly, by the introduction of the notion of 
habitual as distinct from actual grace. Both developments 
were shortly to appear. 

We find some trace of the first in Hugh of St. Victor’s,’ 
but it is in the Master of the Sentences that we find the 
effects of the fall described for the first time by the formula, 
vulneratus in naturalibus bonis, spoliatus vero gratuitis.’ 
Immortality is classed by Peter among the gratuita,’ but 
it is evident from his teaching on the essence of original sin 
that he considered integrity or immunity from concupiscence 
to be a natural perfection or a debitum. The distinction 
reappears in Alexander, Albert, and St. Bonaventure, but 
St. Thomas was the first to make a notable advance in 
applying it. Adopting the principle, derived through the 
pseudo-Dionysius from the Greek Fathers, quod naturalia 
post peccatum permanent, St. Thomas applies it consistently 
in his earlier writings to prove the possibility of “the 
state of pure nature ”’ (the modern name for the hypothetical 
state in which man might have been created mortal and 
passible and subject to ignorance and concupiscence, as at 
present),* and to establish the right to a condition of perfect 
natural happiness for children who die without baptism.’ 
In the Summa, however, in his treatment of original sin, 
St. Thomas fails to apply this principle consistently. Hecould 
not indeed have done so without openly contradicting both 
St. Augustine and St. Anselm, with both of whom (reconciled 
inter se by means of the distinction between the matter and 
form of original sin) he wished to remain in agreement. 
His attitude of compromise was imitated by the majority 
of his disciples, and it is to the Scotist school and to the 
Jesuit continuators of the Scotist tradition that the credit 
chiefly belongs of developing, to its logical conclusion, the 
principle of the pseudo-Dionysius. 


De Sacramentis, I., vi., 17 (P. L., CUXXVIL., 278). 
* Sent., II., 25, 8 (P. L., CXCIL., 707). 

° II., 19, 2 (690). 

* In Sent, IT., 31, q. 
* Ibid., II., 33, q. 2, 


2, ad. 3. 


hm. 
a. 2; De Malo, q. 5, a. 2. 
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Coming to the second point above-mentioned, we find 
the first distinct reference to the concept of habitual grace 
as such in the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Peter adopts 
the view that grace is a “‘ virtue,”’ ’ and mentions incidentally 
the opinion of some (quidam) who “ non inerudite tradunt 
virtutem [and therefore grace] esse bonam mentis qualitatem 
sive formam quae animae informat.”* So far, however, 
from making use of this idea, he finds the formal principle 
of justification in the person of the Holy Ghost.’ Elsewhere 
he raises the question whether children receive grace in 
baptism, and, without taking sides, states that “‘ quidam 
putant gratiam operantem et co-operantem cunctis parvulis 
in baptismo dari in munere, non in usu, ut cum ad majorem 
venerint aetatem ex munere sortiantur usum.”* This 
question was still freely discussed, and opinion divided, in 
the time of Innocent III. ;° but, owing in part to the clearer 
philosophical notions which they brought to bear on the 
subject, the great Scholastics, from Alexander onward, were 
able to clear away the confusion in which the question 
had been involved, and by aid of a definite doctrine of 
habitual grace and infused virtues, to secure universal 
acceptance for what the Master of the Sentences had recorded 
as the opinion of afew. It only remained for the Council 
of Vienne (1311) to sanction this opinion “‘ tanquam pro- 
babiliorem et dictis sanctorum et doctorum modernorum 
theologiae magis consonam et conformem.” ° 

It might have been expected that these developments, 
which obtained an assured place in theology at the same 
time that St. Anselm’s theory of original sin was adopted, 
would have led at once to the complete modification of 
that theory. This was indeed the ultimate result, but the 
process was slow and gradual. One immediate result, 

' Sent. II., 27, 8 (716). 

2 Tbid., 3. ; 

* Ibid., 6; also I., 17, 7 sq. (566). 

* Sent. IV., 4, 8 (850). 

*“Cum propter hoc,” he writes, “inter doctores theologos quaestio 
referatur, aliis asserentibus per virtutem baptismi parvulis quidem culpam 
remitti, sed gratiam non conferri; nonnullis dicentibus dimitti peccatum et 
virtutes infundi habentibus illas quoad habitum, non autem quoad usum, 
donec pervenerint ad aetatem adultam.” Deer. Greg. [X., ). iii., t. 42, cap." 
(Majores). 

* Denzinger, n. 411. 
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however, was to furnish a better answer to the difficulty 
with which St. Anselm was confronted when he had to 
explain how children are justified in baptism. Still keeping 
to his meaning of original justice and admitting its absence 
in children after baptism, one could meet the difficulty by 
saying with St. Bonaventure that the debt is not merely 
no longer imputed, but taken away by a process of “ recom- 
pensatio ’—that is to say, instead of the lesser and lower 
perfection of original justice a greater and higher perfection 
is bestowed—“ gratia Spiritus Sancti . . . quam plus 
acceptat [Deus] quam justitiam innocentiae.”* Or with 
St. Thomas, who held sanctifying grace to be a part, and 
indeed the most important part, of the original justice 
bestowed on Adam in creation,’ one could say with literal 
truth that original justice is restored in baptism “‘ quantum 
ad hoe quod superior pars animae conjungitur Deo, per 
cujus privationem inerat reatus culpae.”’ ° 

Thus, so far as the formal element in original sin was 
concerned, something better than mere non-imputation 
could be advanced to explain its remission. But, as regards 
the material element, there was still need of the imputative 
explanation so long as concupiscence continued to be 
regarded as a constituent part of original sin. It should 
be noted in this connexion that concupiscence was under- 
stood by the Thomists, as it had been understood by St. 
Anselm, of the corruption of man’s sensitive nature. This 
was in accordance with Augustinian usage, and it was only 
in this sense that concupiscence was really distinguished 
from the Anselmic privation of original justice, which 
affected the rational will. Otherwise the reconciliation of 
St. Augustine with St. Anselm, which was seriously intended 
by St. Thomas, would have been plainly illusory, as it 


In Sent., II., 32, a. 1, q. 1. St. Bonaventure, it should be remembered, 
held that Adam was created in natural justice only, and subsequently elevated 
by the reception of sanctifying grace (In Sent., II., 29, a. 2, q. 2). Hence 
original justice with him always means that natural justice and does not 
include sanctifying grace. 

*“Dicendum quod justitia originalis includit gratiam gratum facientem ; 
nec credo verum esse, quod homo sit creatus in naturalibus puris ” (De Malo, 
qe 4, a. 2). In Summa, I., 100, 1 and 2, he describes sanctifying grace as the 
* radix originalis justitiae,” and deduces several important conclusions from 
this. 

* De Malo, q. 2, a, 2. 
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actually became in the hands of Scotus and his school. 
Scotus retained the distinction of matter and form, but only 
as names for different aspects of what St. Anselm had 
included in original justice: “‘ dico quod ad illud peccatum 
concurrunt duo, carentia justitiae scilicet ut formale, et 
debitum habendi eam ut materiale, sicut in aliis privationibus 
concurrit privatio et aptitudo ad habitum;”? and if he 
sometimes speaks of concupiscence as the materiale, he 
takes care to explain that he means concupiscence not 
“prout est actus vel habitus vel pronitas in appetitu 
sensitivo,’ but “ prout est pronitas in appetitu rationali, 
id est in voluntate, ad concupiscendum delectabilia 
immoderate.”’ In other words, he altogether excludes con- 
cupiscence in the Augustinian and Thomistic sense from the 
essence of original sin. In this he was merely following the 
lead of St. Anselm himself, who had not thought of com- 
promising with Augustinianism, and the future was to be 
on his side. 

Meanwhile, as regards the formale of original sin,” the 
problem had arisen of defining the relation between sancti- 
fying grace and original justice. The two are kept distinct 
and treated as separable by St. Bonaventure, original justice 
retaining its naturalistic meaning. St. Thomas, on the other 
hand, makes sanctifying grace the foundation of original 
justice—of the cumulus of gifts and perfections included in 
the original state—‘“‘radix originalis justitiae in cujus 
rectitudine factus est homo.” * This, however, is merely 
his own view, put forward with the proviso that, even if it 
be not true, the privation of original justice will constitute 
a true sin. “Si tamen,” he writes, “ non includit gratiam 
gratum facientem, non tamen propter hoc excluditur quin 
carentia originalis justitiae habeat rationem culpae: quia 
ex hoc ipso quod aliquis peccat contra dictamen rationis 
naturalis, incurrit culpam.” * And this qualification, stated 
explicitly in De Malo, is seen to rule his whole treatment of 
the subject in the Summa.’ If sanctifying grace be the 
radix of original justice, as St. Thomas believes, we should 
expect him to say explicitly that the privation of sanctifying 
grace is at least the fundamental element in the formal 

1In Sent., II., 32, 15. * De Malo, q. iv., a. 2. 


® Ibid., n. 7. * T.-IL., 81-83. 
*T., 100, 1, ad. 2. 2F 
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essence of original sin. But he does not anywhere say so ; 
sanctifying grace is not even once expressly mentioned in 
Q. 82, which deals with the essence of original sin ; and, on 
the whole, it is impossible to read these articles attentively 
without coming to the conclusion that the Angelic Doctor 
wished to defend St. Anselm’s naturalistic notion of original 
sin, to the extent at least of retaining a naturalistic element— 
aversion from God as the natural end—side by side with the 
purely supernatural privation of sanctifying grace. This, 
it is true, contradicts his own earlier teaching regarding 
the effects of original sin in the case of children dying 
without baptism '—teaching in which he follows consistently 
the principle of the pseudo-Dionysius, and which he did not 
live to review—but it is nevertheless the doctrine of the 
Summa. St. Thomas, indeed, could not fail to be somewhat 
inconsistent when he loyally attempted to reconcile 
authorities that were in conflict. He bequeathed matter 
for many controversies on this, as on other subjects, to his 
disciples and interpreters, and the discussion still continued 
down to the period of the Council of Trent regarding the 
relation of sanctifying grace to original justice and the place 
that should be assigned to the privation of grace in the 
constitution of original sin.?’ Even since Trent some of the 
most faithful disciples of St. Thomas have continued to 
maintain with their master that original sin includes the 
privation of natural rectitude as well as of sanctifying 
grace. But this has long ceased to be the prevailing view 
in our schools. 

Scotus, as we have seen, was more radical than St. Thomas 
in opposing the Augustinian theory, and he was likewise 
more consistent in following out the principle of the pseudo- 
Dionysius. He adopts the Anselmic definition, but with 
him original justice no longer means the mere natural 
rectitude due to a rational nature, but a preternatural and 
gratuitous rectitude of will bestowed by God in creation, 
or, in other words, the gift of integrity residing formally 
in the rational will and not in the sensitive faculties.‘ This 
gift, however, the privation of which constitutes original 


In Sent., II., 33, q. 2, a. 2; De Malo, q. v., 2-3. 

* See v.g. Cajetan, in I., 95, 1; I., 100, 1; I.-I1., 82, 3. 
* See v.g. De Rubeis, De Pecc. Originali, Cap. LIX., 4. 
*In Sent., II., 29, 3, 4-5. 
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sin, is quite distinct and separable from sanctifying grace, 
the principle of supernatural merit; nor was the latter, 
according to Scotus, bestowed on Adam in the moment of 
creation, but only after an interval. As original justice in 
- this sense is not restored in baptism, Scotus has still to 
meet the difficulty with which we have seen St. Anselm 
grapple. And his answer is on the lines of the “ recom- 
pensatio”’ theory broached already by St. Bonaventure : 
‘** Dico quod in baptismo solvitur debitum habendi donum 
[justitiae originalis] in se, et commutatur in debitum 
habendi donum aequivalens, sc. gratiam: et istud debitum 
secundum semper ex tunc manet, nec primum redit ; et qui 
caret secundo dono debito gravius peccat quam qui caret 
primo ; nec tamen est peccator peccato originali, quia non 
redit debitum habendi illam justitiam.’ ’’ Thus so far no one 
had thought of simply identifying original justice with 
sanctifying grace, and defining original sin as the privation 
of sanctifying grace. 

In his work De Natura et Gratia, published in 1547, and 
dedicated to the Fathers of Trent, Dominicus Soto, O.P., 
defends for the first time the thesis “‘ quod justitia originalis 
nil aliud fuerit quam gratia, majoris ex hoc parte dignitatis 
quam gratia nostra, nempe quae non modo hominem facit 
gratum Deo, sed sensualitatem compesceret”’ ; hence the 
privation of original justice which constitutes original sin 
is nothing else than the privation of grace. Soto admits 
that St. Thomas seems to be against him, and professes 
himself willing, in deference to the Angelic Doctor’s authority, 
to give up the identification of grace and original justice, 
provided it is allowed that they are inseparable.’ But 
whatever about St. Thomas’s authority, Soto’s opinion was 
destined to be the doctrine of the future. To deny it, 
Bellarmine maintained, would be to oppose the Council of 
Trent : “‘ Si omnino privationem doni a Deo infusi a ratione 
formali peccati originalis (quarta sententia) excludat, 
repugnabit Conc. Tridentino, in quo sicut formalis causa 
justificationis impii definitur esse gratia a Deo infusa . 
ita etiam formale peccati significatur ejusdem gratiae esse 
privatio. Quare idem Concilium peccatum esse dicit 
mortem animae. Quid autem est mors animae nisi privatio 
gratiae, sicut vita animae omnium consensu est ipsa 

"In Sent., II., 32, 16. ? 1. II., cc. 5, 6. 
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gratia?’’’ Suarez treats the matter as already beyond the 
range of controversy: ‘‘ Peccatum originale per se est 
habitualis aversio a Deo fine supernaturali, unde privat 
justitia seu, quod idem est, caritate et gratia, quatenus 
hominem convertunt ad finem supernaturalem, sc. Deum. 
Est communis theologorum” ;* and he proceeds to give 
an artificial explanation of the fact that theologians formerly 
used to speak of the privation of justice rather than of grace, 
as if they had never thereby meant anything different from 
himself. Some Thomists, like Bannez and others, stood out 
against this teaching, but staunch disciples of the Master, 
like the Salmanticenses * and most of the Dominicans, soon 
came round to accept Soto’s view, and the distinction 
between original justice and sanctifying grace in the formal 
definition of original sin ceased to be more than verbal. 


P. J. Toner. 


1 De Amiss. Gratiae, v., 9. 
* De Vitiis et Peccatis, disp. ix., sect. ii., 18. 
> De Vitiis et Peccatis, disp. xvi., dub. iii., n. 56. 


























Che bistory of the Vatican Council 
(Granderath). 


RARELY has any message from the Vatican excited such 
wide-spread feelings of interest and expectation as did the 
announcement made by Pius IX. (26 June, 1867) in a Public 
Consistory that he had resolved to convoke a General 
Council. Nor were these feelings confined to Catholic 
circles alone. They were shared in by all the different 
sects, which, however much they repudiated the authority 
of Rome, could not remain unmoved spectators of so 
momentous step taken by the head of the largest Christian 
body in the world, and which was fraught with such possi- 
bilities for all who professed to follow the leadership of 
Jesus Christ. 

Nor was it to be wondered at that such a proclamation 
should excite universal interest and perhaps anxiety. Not 
for three hundred years had such an assembly been con- 
voked, and what changes—religious, social and political— 
had not Europe and the world undergone since the Council 
of Trent had closed its Sessions. Then, no doubt, men and 
nations were divided, but the dividing line was religion, and 
religion was the war cry of the different parties. Could it 
be said that religion exercised such an influence on the 
public life of the world in the year 1867? Then, the 
kings and the princes determined the religious beliefs of 
their followers, so that in Catholic as well as in Protestant 
lands the maxim “‘ Cujus regio illius religio” was looked upon 
as uncontestable. But since these days the centre of power 
had so shifted that the dictators were no longer the princes, 
but the leaders, of democracy, and religion was a thing not 
to be determined by the ruler, but by the individual. Then, 
too, in spite of all the warring parties into which Europe 
was divided the old Middle Age theory of political unity 
still exercised some sway over men’s minds, and the 
national as opposed to the imperial idea was even there 
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comparatively undeveloped. But there, too, the centuries 
had produced such a marked change, the spirit of national 
pride and national jealousy had become so sharpened, that 
men had almost forgotten that there was an organisation 
that still rose superior to mere nationality, one that could 
bring men together however sharp their differences in 
politics and race—namely, the organisation of the Catholic 
Church. 

No wonder then that writers of all shades of opinion 
busied themselves with the convocation of the Vatican 
Council, and with its work during the sessions. Books and 
pamphlets appeared in quick succession, the principal 
reviews—whether Catholic or non-Catholic—were occupied 
with the doings of the Council, while the leading newspapers 
throughout the world sent their special correspondents to 
Rome to watch the progress of the work. It would be’ 
impossible for any individual to attempt to read through 
the piles of literature, books, pamphlets, and articles 
dealing with the Vatican Council, and, even though it were 
possible, the profit would hardly repay the labour, for 
during a time like that, when men’s minds are excited 
and old prejudices aroused, much is said and written which 
even the speakers and writers themselves would never wish 
to be recalled. 

Hence it is that many of the books professing to deal 
with the history of the Vatican Council, and which were 
published before the feelings excited by the struggle had 
passed away, are worthless looked at from the point of view 
of the historian. They are all written with an object in 
view, either to discredit or to defend. The opponents of 
infallibility, especially the German section, led by Friedrich, 
Déllinger, Schulte, and we may add Lord Acton, left no stone 
unturned to paint in the most discreditable light the work 
of the Vatican Council ; while, on the other hand, the works of 
Manning, Fessler and Sambin are at best apologetic rather 
than historical, though it must be admitted that Manning 
and Fessler (Secretary to the Council) had, to put it mildly, 
better opportunities of knowing the facts than any of the 
followers of the Munich School. 

The truth is that we are yet too near the Vatican Council 
to be able to appreciate its work at its proper value. The 
documents are not accessible. True, the official documents 
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preserved in the Vatican Archives may have been at the 
disposal of our author, but are the official Acta sufficient 
to enable a historian to paint the history of a Council ? 
They tell much, but they leave much untold. It is only 
when all who have taken a part in the Council have passed 
away, when the correspondence between the leading men of 
the different sections, and when the notes and diaries kept by 
individual bishops are available, when all the extra-conciliar 
groupings are laid bare, that we can hope for a true history 
of the Vatican Council. Let the reader take, for example, 
the history of the Council as told by Manning, and study it 
in the light of the information given by Cardinal Manning’s 
biographer, and he will more easily recognise our meaning. 

But while we hold that the time has not yet come for a 
history of the Vatican Council, we can hardly fail to 
recognise the value of the work done by Father Granderath 
in his study of the documents bearing upon its work. 
Cecconi had indeed given a good view of the principal 
documents of the period from the convocation till the 
assembly of the Council, but till Granderath’s work, Acta 
Concilii Vaticani, we had no means of properly criticising 
the work of Friedrich, &c., who professed to give the inner 
history of the Council. In 1892 Granderath published the 
Constitutiones Dogmatice of the Council, and in the next 
year he set himself to prepare a history of the Council 
based principally upon the documents which he himself had 
collected. He did not live to see his labours ended. He 
died in 1902. But the work was continued and published 
by his friend and assistant, Fr. Kirch, and the result of his 
labours is now before the public in the shape of three large 
volumes (533, 758, 748 pages). 

The book is far from being perfect, as even the author 
himself, had he been alive, would be the first to admit. 
Indeed, in the circumstances, perfection was well nigh 
impossible. Passing over the particular points which 
require attention, we can merely refer to the fact that, 
owing to the author’s method of treating different questions, 
a great deal of unnecessary confusion is introduced. In 
some places in his endeavour to follow the chronological 
order the same subject must be sought for in six or seven 
different places in the work, while in other places, in his 
efforts to combine the references to the same subject, as, 
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for example, in the case of Cardinal Cullen’s speech, the 
reader is bewildered by the question of chronology. Here 
and there, too, the author, has entered into theological 
discussions at unnecessary length. In a work of the kind 
such discussions were inevitable, but the writer should never 
have forgotten that his work was to be in the main a history 
not a theology. In his efforts to attain completeness the 
author pays too much attention to speeches of individual 
members of the Council which were hardly worthy of 
special reference in a history of the kind, while matters of 
great moment are thereby necessarily curtailed. These, 
however, are faults which do not detract from the value of 
the work as a history of the Council of the Vatican. It 
will remain for a long time the standard work on the sub- 
ject, though we are still of the view that the history of the 
Vatican still remains to be written. 

The Bull Aeterni Patris convoking the Council was issued 
by Pius [X. in August, 1868. In response to that summons 
the prelates assembled in the Vatican for the solemn opening 
of the Council in December, 1869. There were present 
then or later 774 Fathers—namely, 49 Cardinals, 10 
Patriarchs, 10 Primates, 127 Archbishops, 529 Bishops, 
6 Independent Abbots, 16 General Abbots, 26 Generals of 
Religious Orders, and one Apostolic Administrator, the sole 
representative of the Russian Episcopacy. They had 
assembled from all parts of the world, but, as we might 
expect, the largest number of the prelates came from 
European countries, while of those nations Italy had by 
far the strongest representation, not alone amongst the 
College of Cardinals, but amongst the body of the bishops. 
Owing to the large number of small dioceses into which 
Italy is divided this was unavoidable, while for the opposite 
reason the representation of Germany, Austria and 
America looks remarkably small. From the point of view 
of numbers the Vatican Council is to be reckoned as the 
fourth largest ever held in the Church, it having been 
surpassed only by the second and fourth Lateran Council, 
and by the second General Council of Lyons; while from 
the point of view of the number of bishops present it is 
larger than any previous Council, not even excepting the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

From the point of view of numbers, therefore, hardly 
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anyone would dream of contesting the fact that the Vatican 
was an Ecumenical Council. Nobody who had a right to 
attend was excluded, while from the number and position 
of those who were present it cannot be questioned that the 
whole Church was represented. Yet in spite of these facts 
Friedrich, Dollinger, and Schulte, have always persistently 
denied the ecumenicity of the Council. They contend that the 
definition of Infallibility was carried by the votes of men 
who had no right to be there, and that if these had been 
excluded, and if the votes of the bishops had been duly weighed, 
the minority at the Council would have been the victors. 
The principle underlying their contention is simple enough. 

They contend that a General Council is for the Church 
what a Parliament is for the State. In Parliament the 
delegates are sent there by their constituencies to represent 
the views of their constituents, and furthermore, the value 
of the vote of the members ought to be judged by the 
position of his constituency. If he represents a million of 
people his vote ought to have more weight than that of a 
man representing only one hundred thousand voters, and 
similarly, if he be delegated by a highly educated body 
of men to put forward their views, his opinion ought to 
carry more importance than if deputed by a body of com- 
paratively unlettered peasants. 

If, then, they argue, the duty of a bishop at a General 
Council be to declare the views of his diocese, it follows that 
Titular bishops who are without sees have no right to 
representation ; while on the other hand the procurators 
of the absent bishops and the representatives of the vacant 
dioceses are entitled to a seat in the Council and a definite 
vote in its deliberation. It was, too, they say utterly 
ruinous to the Council that the Latin countries, especially 
Italy, should have had such a large proportion fof 
the representatives, while Germany, Austria, and the 
English-speaking world had no voice in the assembly 
proportionate to their numbers. Besides, the little bit of 
national pride comes in. Germany, they contend, was the 
home of intelligent Catholicism. Was it reasonable, there- 
fore, that the vote of a German bishop representing such 
numbers and such intelligence should have no greater 
weight than that of a Neapolitan bishop who rules twelve 
insignificant parishes ? 
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Now, the fact that such a view should be advanced by 
men like Déllinger, Schulte, and Friedrich must throw 
a curious light on Germany’s claim to the leadership in 
the science of theology. It is suspiciously like the position 
which would be assumed by the man who was better versed 
in modern Parliamentarism than in the divine constitution 
of the Catholic Church. To reduce the duty of the bishops 
assembled in a General Council to the mere witnessing to 
the beliefs of their flocks on any particular dogma seems 
neither consistent with the General Councils of the past 
nor with the divine command in virtue of which the bishops 
claim the right to teach with authority. 

The bishops, no matter how elected, have their jurisdic- 
tion not from the people, not from their flocks, but from 
God. They are set up to rule and instruct the faithful 
of their diocese. As far as their powers of governing 
go, they are entirely independent of the people. When, 
therefore, they meet in General Council, they meet not to 
represent the views of their flocks on this or that particular 
doctrine, but rather to examine the sources of divine 
revelation, the Scriptures and the Tradition of the Church, 
and in light of this divine revelation to lay down’ authori- 
tatively what is or what is not to be the faith of their flocks. 
It is true, indeed, that in testing the tradition of the Church 
the religious opinions and beliefs of the Catholic people 
of the world deserve careful examination, and a bishop is 
bound to present to the Council a careful statement of the 
attitude of his flock on any special question ; but, surely, 
this is very different from the statement that the sole 
duty of a bishop at a Council is to represent the views and 
wishes of his diocese. 

If, then, the bishops at a Council derive their authority 
to teach not from their flocks as their electors or consti- 
tuents, but from God, the fundamental contention of the 
Déllinger School—namely, proportionate representation—is 
completely overturned. If a bishop has received from 
God the right and the duty of ruling and instructing the 
Church of God for which Christ shed His blood, how does 
it affect his vote whether he rules a flock of one million 
or one thousand, whether it is composed of Munich pro- 
fessors or of Catholic peasants? Similarly the same false 
supposition—namely, popular representation—is the basis 
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of the strongest argument against the admission of the 
Titular bishops. 

The question of the Titular bishops was carefully con- 
sidered by the Commission appointed by Pius IX. to 
prepare for the Council. As the institution is a rather 
modern one the testimony of history, though rather favour- 
able, was not definite, while the ablest Canonists were 
divided in their opinions. By far the larger number held 
that whether they had a strict right or not, they might 
be summoned and admitted to the full deliberations of the 
assembly. This view was strengthened by the action of 
the Council of Trent, as well as by the fact that whether 
the bishops received their jurisdiction directly from Christ 
through consecration (as Déllinger would certainly contend) 
or whether he received it through the Pope by the appoint- 
ment to a particular diocese, the Titular bishops, as real 
bishops, seem to have some claim to a voice in the govern- 
ment of the Universal Church. Besides, too, it was felt 
that if the Titular bishops were excluded such an exclusion 
might be used as a weapon against the Council, a suspicion 
which was soon justified by the howl raised by the opposi- 
tion party when a French writer declared that Msgr. Maret, 
Dean of the Sorbonne, and leader of the French Anti- 
Infallibilist Party, had no right as a Titular bishop to a 
seat in the Council. The admission of the Titular bishops 
appears, therefore, to have cut both ways. 

Another view strongly put forward by the opponents 
of Infallibility at the time has been sometimes advanced 
to prove the non-ecumenical character of the Vatican. It 
was claimed by the minority that no decree on doctrine 
could be put forward by the Pope and Council as an 
article of Catholic faith unless it could be said that morally 
speaking the Fathers were unanimous. Absolute unanimity 
was not required, according to most of these who 
held this view, but if a fair proportion of the bishops 
present, say one-eighth or one-ninth, objected, then a 
solemn definition was impossible. In the protest lodged 
by the minority, it is stated that the ordinary custom 
observed in General Councils, that Dogmas of faith are 
defined only with moral unanimity should certainly be 
maintained. So certain was Pius IV. on this point, they say, 
that at the Council of Trent, when there was question 
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of most important decrees, he would allow nothing to be 
done unless the Fathers were, morally speaking, unanimous. 
The reason for this view was that the only test whether 
a certain opinion was contained in revelations or not was 
the agreement of the different parts of the Universal 
Catholic Church, that the only duty of the bishops at the 
Council was to testify to the opinions of their particular 
churches, and that, therefore, unless they were practically 
unanimous no doctrine could be defined. 

Now, in opposition to this view it might well be asked, 
if moral unanimity is required how could a doctrine be 
defined when a heresy would arise which was embraced 
by a very considerable body of the bishops of the Church ? 
How, for example, could the great truths dealing with the 
Trinity and Incarnation have been explained to the faithful 
in face of the large number of bishops on the other side ? 
Was there moral unanimity in any sense of the word, 
however wide, at Nice, at Constantinople (381) or at 
Ephesus ? 

It is true that at the Council of Trent Pius IV. did not 
desire any definition or decree should be issued unless the 
Fathers were nearly unanimous, and that with regard 
to three particular points—namely, whether the bishops 
are bound to residence by divine or ecclesiastical law, 
whether the jurisdiction of the bishops comes directly from 
God or indirectly through the Pope, and what are the 
prerogatives of the Holy See—no decision was arrived at, 
because moral unanimity was impossible. 

These statements are all perfectly true, but they do not 
prove that moral unanimity was necessary. The days 
of the Council of Trent were days of great stress for the 
Catholic Church, and Pius IV. was naturally anxious 
that in view of the struggle with so many who had fallen 
away, no element of division should be introduced amongst 
the Catholics themselves. He, therefore, laid it down as a 
general rule that no decree should be issued on any point 
about which the Fathers themselves were seriously divided. 
But the rules drawn up for the conduct of the business 
of the Council make it perfectly clear that a large majority 
was quite sufficient. 

The question, however, though bitterly discussed during 
the sessions of the Council, is of no great importance for 
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the Vatican Council, because the decree on Infallibility 
was passed with moral unanimity. At the solemn session 
in which the decree was passed, all the Fathers present— 
and there can be question only of the Fathers actually 
present—voted Placet with two exceptions, both of whom 
accepted the decree on its promulgation. 

A point in which the Bull of Convocation differed from 
all previous documents of the kind was the omission of any 
explicit invitation to the States to send representatives to 
the Council. The reason for that departure was intelligible. 
Many of the States were Protestant, and even the Catholic 
States had long ceased to regard the Catholic religion as 
the basis of their principles of government. The attitude 
of the Vatican was understood and appreciated by most of 
the statesmen of Europe. 

Bavaria, however, took the lead in a movement fora 
joint interference of the nations of Europe in the affairs of 
the approaching Council. Prince Hohenlohe, the Chancellor 
‘of Bavaria, issued a note to the Bavarian representatives 
abroad with the object of securing united action, but the 
great powers like France, Austria, Prussia, England and 
Spain courteously but firmly rejected this request, 
and proclaimed their intention of allowing the bishops to 
proceed to the Council, and to discuss freely the matters 
that might be placed before them. They protested, however, 
that if decrees were passed derogatory to the civil power, 
or in opposition to the laws or concordats of their particular 
countries, a difficult situation might be created, and the 
Governments might be called upon to defend themselves 
against attack. Many people wondered why an insigni- 
ficant State like Bavaria should have taken such a lead, 
but the presence of Dollinger and his associates in Munich 
supplies a sufficient, if not a complete, explanation. 

France stood in a peculiar relation to the Council. It 
only required the withdrawal of the French troops from 
Rome to have rendered the assembly impossible, as was 
proved by the sudden dissolution of the Council on the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war, when Napoleon III. 
decided to recall the French defenders of the Eternal City, 
For this reason France might be said to have held the 
Council in tlie hollow of her hands, and yet despite the 
influence of Cabinet Ministers, the earnest request of some 
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of the French opponents of Infallibility, and even the secret 
inclinations of the Emperor himself, Providence seems to 
have willed that a man should have been just then called 
to the helm in France—a man strong enough to withstand all 
opposition, and to secure the Council against, the danger 
of a Piedmontese invasion. This man was M. Emil Ollivier. 

M. Ollivier was called to form a Cabinet in January, 1870. 
Personally his sympathies were with the minority at the 
Council. But he realised that the majority of the bishops, 
nearly the whole of the clergy, and practically the whole 
body of French lay Catholics were anxious for the definition ; 
while, on the other hand, he understood clearly enough that 
from the Papal Infallibility, as properly explained, there 
would arise no new special danger to the civil Governments 
of Europe. But Ollivier was warmly opposed by Daru, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Daru was the friend of Montalambert and Gratry, and 
the confidant of the French opponents of Infallibility. 
When he realised that the question of Infallibility was 
placed on the agenda he sent a sharp and threatening note 
to Cardinal Antonelli. Napoleon III., too, was not a little 
roused by a letter of complaint from Archbishop Darboy, 
of Paris, and it required all the efforts of Ollivier and his 
friends to prevent a serious rupture. In fact, on the 20th 
February, 1870, Daru, with the approbation of the Emperor, 
but without the knowledge or consent of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, forwarded a strongly worded despatch which 
might have proved dangerous had the other ministers not 
obliged him to recall and modify it at the next meeting of 
the Cabinet. Fortunately Daru had other differences with 
the Emperor, especially on the question of the plebiscite, 
and on the 18th April he tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted, and Ollivier took up temporarily the office of 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He immediately announced 
to the other States of Europe that France would abstain 
from all interference in the affairs of the Council, and he 
instructed the French Ambassador at Rome, the Marquis de 
Banneville, to observe an attitude of strict neutrality 
between the contending parties. As the discussions grew 
warmer, and as the fated moment drew near when the 
question of Infallibility was to be settled forever, the French 
bishops made renewed attempts to secure a change in the 
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attitude of France. Darboy appealed in a letter (May 21) 
to the Emperor, and begged for the recall of the Ambassador, 
and Gratry sought a personal interview with Napoleon III. 
to secure his assistance. But Napoleon answered him as 
did Ollivier. ‘‘We sympathise with your efforts, but how 
can we intervene when the majority of the French bishops 
refuse our intervention, and when this majority has behind 
it the good will and support of the clergy and Catholics of 
France. 

The efforts of Count Arnim, the representative of Prussia 
at Rome, against Infallibility form perhaps the most 
amusing chapter in the whole history of the Council. 
Bismarck had clearly laid down the attitude of Prussia 
towards the Council—no interference in Church matters and 
no toleration of ecclesiastical interference in civil affairs. 
Arnim, however, was anxious to intervene. He sought 
permission from his Government to support any measures 
that might be taken by France, but was told that such 
permission would not be required, as France would not 
intervene. When, however, France did decide upon 
diplomatic action, Arnim was allowed to support France, 
but only by word of mouth, till he would see how the 
German bishops would regard the French memorandum. 
The next day Arnim, without any consultation, forwarded 
an impertinent document against Infallibility to Cardinal 
Antonelli. He notified Bismarck of his action, and requested 
permission to proceed still further, but to his astonishment 
was reprimanded by Bismarck for not having consulted 
the German bishops, and was ordered to take no further 
step. 

In May he prepared a Memorial for the German bishops, 
in which he undertook to show the awful consequences 
that would follow to the Catholic religion, and especially 
to the Catholics in Germany, if Infallibility were passed, but 
it is not clear that he forwarded to each of the bishops a 
copy. As the day for the proclamation of the dogma drew 
near, Arnim wrote to Bismarck pointing out that some 
action should be taken on the occasion of the proclamation 
to show the displeasure of the Government, and that 
perhaps the best course would be for the Ambassador to 
leave on a long vacation without notifying his actual recall. 
Bismarck replied that such demonstrative withdrawals were 
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childish unless one was prepared to follow them up by 
definite action, and that the Prussian Minister should 
remain at his post in Rome. He resented this command 
and endeavoured by indirect means to win the King of 
Prussia to his side. Finally, on the 15th July, he announced 
to the Chancellor that on the following Tuesday, the solemn 
Proclamation would take place, that Trauttmansdorff (the 
Austrian Ambassador) and De Banneville would leave Rome, 
that he himself had been sick for some time, and that he 
would be pleased to get permission to leave Rome. Bismarck 
telegraphed in reply that he should remain at his post for 
the present, and should avoid all demonstrations of protest, 
and especially that he should observe all the movements of 
the French troops at Rome. It was the eve of the declara- 
tion of war between Prussia and France, and Bismarck had 
no intention of alienating the sympathies of his Catholic 
countrymen by any imprudent demonstrations of Arnim 
at such a critical juncture. 

Ireland was strongly represented at the Council by 
Cardinal Cullen, Primate MacGettigan, the Archbishops 
Leahy (Cashel) and McHale (Tuam), and by a large body 
of the bishops. They were divided in their views on the 
question of Infallibility. McHale and Moriarty of Kerry 
being strongly opposed to the wisdom of the definition, 
while the large majority of the Irish bishops followed 
Cardinal Cullen in supporting the definition. Curiously 
enough both parties quoted the beliefs of Irish Catholics in 
favour of their views, and both specially appealed to the 
testimony of Columbanus in his letter to the Pope, the one 
as proving that Columbanus believed the Pope could err, 
the other for the opposite conclusion. The replies made by 
some of the Irish and Scotch bishops to the questions 
submitted to them by Pitt in connection with Catholic 
Emancipation were also quoted against Infallibility. 

But, on the other hand, few bishops, with the exception of 
Manning and Dechamps, played such a prominent part on the 
side of Papal Infallibility as Cardinal Cullen. The Cardinal 
was selected by the Commission on Faith to answer the attacks 
upon the Schema De Ecclesia which had been made during 
its discussion at the Council; and he delivered one of the 
best, if not the very best, delivered at the Council. 
Two such different authorities as Manning and Friedrich 
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are unanimous in testifying to the undoubted success of 
the Irish Cardinal. A few days later he followed this up 
by another, which is remarkable for its clever onslaught 
on one of the most learned opponents of Infallibility— 
namely, Hefele, Bishop of Rottenburg, and author of the 
History of the Councils. Hefele had referred to the con- 
demnation of Honorius as proof against Infallibility, and 
the Cardinal replied by pointing out that in his work on the 
Councils Hefele himself had clearly stated that the charge 
of heresy made against Honorius could not be substantiated. 
Hefele felt the force of the Cardinal’s speech so keenly 
that he published a long pamphlet in reply to justify his 
position. 

But Cardinal Cullen performed an infinitely more im- 
portant service in the Vatican Council. He drew up the 
formula of the decree on Papal Infallibility, which was 
afterwards adopted by the General Body with a few verbal 
alterations. In the Commission on Faith, which was 
entrusted with the preparation of a formula, a great many 
proposals were made. Some wished to define that the 
Pope was infallible in everything in which the Church was 
infallible, but as the subject-matter of the Church’s Infalli- 
bility was not defined, this was an inconvenient formulary. 
Others suggested that the Pope should be declared to be 
infallible whenever he proposed a revealed truth for the 
acceptance of the Catholic world, and whenever he con- 
demned any doctrine as being opposed to revealed truth. 
This was put forward by many as a formula which several 
of the opponents would accept, and for this reason it 
received the approval of Cardinal Bilio, the President of 
the Commission. But Manning and Senestréy opposed, 
and the discussion was re-opened. Cardinal Bilio himself 
produced one that had been prepared by Kleutgen and 
approved by Franzelin, but it was rejected; and, at last, 
on the 18th June, when the general debate had begun, 
and when nothing definite had been fixed on, Cardinal 
Cullen rose and proposed the formula, which was after- 
wards adopted with some verbal changes. 

Cardinal Cullen was ably supported by some of the other 
Irish bishops, but especially by Dr. Leahy, Archbishop 
of Cashel. His speech in defence of Papal Infallibility 
deserved to be reckoned amongst the best delivered on 
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the occasion. On the day of the solemn definition many 
of the Irish and Irish-speaking bishops assembled in the 
Irish College at Rome, where Dr. MacGettigan, in their 
name, read an Address to Cardinal Cullen congratulating 
him on the brilliant efforts which he had made to defend 
the rights of the Holy See and the tradition of the Irish 
Church. 


JAMES McCAFFREY. 


























Che Historical Character of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


Many attempts have been made to maintain that the 
fourth Gospel is not a record of what was actually done or 
said by Christ, but an allegorical composition in which 
the discourses and most of the incidents are the invention 
of the Evangelist, the whole being designed to show forth 
Christ, not as He really manifested Himself during His 
public life, but as He was apprehended about the beginning 
of the second century by the faith of the Evangelist. We 
are asked to believe that the Evangelist, deeming the data 
afforded by tradition inadequate to convey his own con- 
ception of Christ’s Person and mission, gave free rein to 
his imagination, and without scruple invented miracles and 
discourses to suit his purpose. Within the past few years 
this view has gained special prominence from the works 
of two French scholars, J. Reville and Abbé Loisy. Both 
writers deny that the Gospel is historical, and, without 
accusing the Evangelist of any desire to deceive his readers, 
maintain that it is almost entirely, both as to discourses 
and miracles, the product of his own imagination. Reply- 
ing to the question whether the Evangelist invents his 
episodes, J. Reville writes: “ Une telle question est le 
fait de lesprit critique moderne, avec ses habitudes de 
précision et son tour positif. Pour un_helléniste 
alexandrin elle ne se pose pas. [I] raconte un épisode de 
ce genre, comme Jésus disait une parabole, non pour faire 
connaitre un incident de Vhistoire concréte, mais pour 
donner une expression plastique 4 une vérité de l’ordre 
spiritueh . . . Le quatriéme évangéliste n’est pas un 
historien, c’est un voyant.”—Reville, Le Quatr. Evang., 
p. 136. Similarly Loisy writes: “En divers endroits, 
lévangéliste produit des assertions d’une précision éton- 
nante, et qui n’en sont pas moins dénuées de valeur histori- 
que, pour donner _4 ses récits lapparence de la chose 
vue.”—Le Quatr. Evang., p. 445. It is clear that such 
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a view not only calls in question the reality of the miracles 
attributed to Christ in the fourth Gospel, but reduces 
the claims to Divinity made by our Lord Himself in the 
discourses of the Gospel to claims set up on His behalf 
by an enthusiastic Evangelist seventy years or more after 
His death. Of course, for those admitting the Evangelist’s 
inspiration, his testimony would still afford sufficient 
evidence of Christ’s Divinity, but most of those who adopt 
the view reject inspiration in any true sense, and conclude 
that neither Christ Himself nor any trustworthy authority 
affords evidence that He was God. It will readily be seen, 
therefore, that while it is not absolutely necessary for us, on 
dogmatic grounds, to maintain the Gospel’s historicity, 
its rejection enables our opponents to get rid of the clearest 
and strongest evidence that the New Testament affords in 
favour of Christ’s Divinity. It becomes important, there- 
fore, to inquire whether the fourth Gospel is really 
historical. 1 cannot hope to do justice to so large and 
complex a question within the compass of a short article, 
but I shall try to touch briefly most of the leading points. 
In the first place, we are entitled to claim that the Gospel 
presents itself as a record of fact. In xx. 30, 31, we read: 
“Many other signs did Jesus in the sight of His disciples, 
which are not written in this book. But these are written 
that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing you may have life in His name.” 
Whether we regard the signs in question as those subse- 
quent upon the Resurrection or take them of Christ’s 
miracles generally, it is abundantly clear that the 
Evangelist here gives it to be understood that the miracles 
he has recorded are not his own invention but miracles 
which had actually taken place. In saying that Jesus 
did many other signs which are not written in this book, but 
these are written, &c., he can only mean that the signs 
he has recorded are signs which Jesus did. Similarly 
in xxi, 24, 25 —‘‘ This is the disciple who beareth witness 
of these things, and wrote these things, and we know that 
his witness is true. And there are many other things 
which Jesus did.”” &c.—it is clearly implied that what is 
written in the Gospel, including discourses as well as 
miracles, is historically true. The former of these passages 
is undoubtedly the statement of the Evangelist himself ; 
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the latter may perhaps be the testimony of those who first 
published the Gospel; but if so, it is hardly less strong, 
for it is then the testimony of disciples and contemporaries 
of the Evangelist as to the Gospel’s historical character. 
I conclude, then, that we are fully entitled to claim that the 
Gospel presents itself as history. And when we bear in 
mind the lofty spirituality and evident sincerity that 
pervade the work throughout, we should surely require 
the clearest possible evidence to convince us that such a 
work, though presenting itself as history, is after all only 
pious fiction. 

In the next place, various indications throughout the 
Gospel go to prove that it is historical. In the fourth 
Gospel we meet with the same historical personages as 
in the Synoptics. Peter, Andrew, Philip, Thomas, Jude, 
the sons of Zebedee, Judas Iscariot, Martha, Mary, Caiaphas, 
Pilate, Joseph of Arimathza, all are here met with just 
as in the earlier Gospels. Not only that, but their 
characters are just what we should have expected in the 
light of the earlier accounts. Peter is the same bold, 
impetuous, loving disciple of his Master, by whom, as in 
the other Gospels, he is placed first among the apostles ; 
Judas is the same treacherous, hypocritical friend ; Martha 
and Mary fill the réles already assigned to them by St. 
Luke (L. x. 38-42). Again, the fourth Gospel is in agree- 
ment with the Synoptics as to very many essential points 
of the history. Thus, however, they differ as to details— 
all four Evangelists represent Christ as working many 
stupendous miracles, all four represent the Baptist as bear- 
ing testimony to Him, all four are in close agreement in 
their accounts of the miraculous feeding o° the five 
thousand and Christ’s subsequent walking on the sea 
ot Galilee, and in regard to the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem and the central facts of the Passion—the arrest 
of Jesus, His appearance before the High Priest, the 
denials by Peter, the reluctant condemnation by Pilate, 
the crucifixion and death on Calvary between two robbers 
crucified at the same time, the casting of lots for Christ’s 
garments, the burial of Our Lord’s body by Joseph of 
Arimathza with the permission of Pilate, the resurrection 
on the third day and the empty tomb, the presence of 
angels at the tomb, and lastly the appearance of the risen 
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Lord. Surely we have here very remarkable agreement 
as to the central historical facts. 

Moreover, twice, at least, apparently with a view to 
historical accuracy, the fourth Gospel seems to guard 
against erroneous conclusions that might be drawn from 
the earlier accounts. Thus in iii. 24, after Christ’s 
disciples had begun to baptise, when therefore His 
public ministry had already commenced, we are pointedly 
informed, “‘ For John (the Baptist) had not yet been cast 
into prison,” information not unnecessary in view of the 
fact that from Mark i. 14: “ But after John was delivered 
up, Jesus came into Galilee preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God,” it might naturally be inferred that it 
was only after the Baptist’s imprisonment Christ’s public 
ministry began. Again, in xviii. 13, we are told in a very 
pointed way that after Christ’s arrest in Gethsemane 
“they led Him before Annas first,” this being apparently 
intended to guard against what would naturally be inferred 
from the Synoptists, that He was led immediately before 
Caiaphas. Furthermore, the numerous minute indica- 
cations of time, places, persons, afford at least primd facie 
evidence that the Gospel is historical. Thus, we are told 
that it was “‘ about the tenth hour ”’ when the first disciples 
joined Jesus (i. 39), that it was night when Nicodemus 
came to Him (iii. 2), that John the Baptist was baptising 
“‘in Aenon near Salim because there were many waters 
there ” (iii. 23), that it was “ about the sixth hour”’ when 
Jesus sat down by the well of Jacob (iv. 6), that it was of 
Philip Jesus asked the question: ‘‘ Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat?” (vi. 5), that at the time the 
disciples saw Jesus walking on the sea of Galilee they bad 
rowed twenty-five or thirty stadia (vi. 19), that Lazarus 
had been already four days in the grave when Jesus raised 
him from the dead (xi. 17, 39), that it was Peter who cut 
off the ear of the High Priest’s servant, that the servant’s 
name was Malchus, and that it was his right ear that was 
cut off (xviii. 10), and so on through a number of similar 
instances. 

Now, absolutely speaking, such minute and realistic 
indications are not impossible in an imaginative work, but 
when taken in connection with the claim to be regarded as 
historical, set up by the Gospel in the passages already 
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referred to (xx. 30, 31; xxi. 24, 25), they strongly support 
the conclusion that what the Evangelist records is really 
historical. An author writing as the Evangelist does in 
xx. 30-31, and at the same time giving to his work all the 
many minute and subtle appearances of an historical 
record, would be simply deceiving his readers if what he 
wrote were after all merely his own invention. To say, 
as some modern writers do, that it never occurred to him in 
the intensity of his thought and faith to ask himself whether 
what he wrote was history or fiction is utterly unreal, and 
indeed sheer nonsense, especially in the light of xx. 30-31. 

Again, whatever difficulties lie against the traditional 
view, no other view can be maintained with any degree of 
probability. No one, for instance, dares at the present 
day to say that the Gospel is a piece of deliberate deception, 
presenting fiction under the guise of history in order to 
deceive ; such a view is inconsistent, not only with the lofty 
spirituality of the Gospel, but with its widespread reception 
at so early a period throughout the Christian Church. Nor 
can it be reasonably maintained that the Evangelist, 
writing as a Christian mystic, was wholly or partially 
indifferent to history, and, intending rather to inculcate 
his own views about Christ than record historical incidents 
connected with Him, invented for the most part the alleged 
miracles and discourses. Such a view can be reconciled 
neither with the fact of the Gospel’s reception by the 
Church nor with its actual features. How could such a 
Gospel ever have gained a footing in the Church? 
Remember that at the end of the first century the life of 
Christ must have been well known, not only from the 
Synoptic Gospels, but also from tradition; if then the 
Christ of tradition never spoke or acted as the fourth 
Gospel represents Him to have done, what sort of recep- 
tion, think you, would have been accorded to a work which, 
while professing to be history, would have been at once 
recognised to be only fiction? The only possible escape 
for our adversaries from this difficulty, as far as I can see, 
is to hold that the Gospel was at once recognised to be, not 
an historical account of certain words and deeds of Christ, 
but an allegorical interpretation of His life, and as such 
accepted with the same respect and reverence as the three 
historical Gospels. But such an escape is precluded by the 
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fact that the Gospel itself claims to be historical, and still 
more by the fact that from the beginning the churches seem 
to have regarded it as such. Before the end of the second 
century we find Tatian, in his Diatessaron, treating it as 
equally historical with the other Gospels, and all the evidence 
we possess goes to show that it was similarly regarded by 
all the early Fathers. We are forced, then, to the con- 
clusion that the fourth Gospel, though appearing long after 
the Synoptics, was received side by side with them, and 
allowed the same historical weight, for the reason that it 
not only came with apostolic authority, but touched certain 
features of Christ’s life with which the Churches were 
already familiar through tradition. 

If this allegorical theory cannot be reconciled with the 
Church’s prompt and hearty reception of the Gospel as 
historical, still less can it be made to square with the Gospel’s 
actual features. Reflect for a moment what it is we are 
asked to believe—that a writer who was admittedly familiar 
with the Synoptic Gospels, desiring to set forth and inculcate 
his own exalted views of Christ, deliberately discarded the 
Synoptic framework, changed, or seemed to change, the 
chronology of Christ’s life, shifted, or seemed at first sight 
to shift, the principal scene of Christ’s ministry from Galilee 
to Judea, invented discourses for Our Lord utterly unlike 
most of the discourses in the Synoptists, in fine produced a 
work so completely unlike the earlier Gospels that it would 
be sure to arouse suspicion and challenge opposition, and all 
this without any historical grounds to require or justify 
departure from the Synoptic outline, or any conceivable 
need of such strange procedure for the purpose of his own 
interpretation of Christ’s life. 

Is this likely to have been the method of one who merely 
wished to write an allegorical Gospel and give a spiritual 
interpretation of Christ and His work ? Would such a one 
not have been more likely to confine himself within the lines 
of the Synoptic tradition? Would he not have guarded 
against seeming to alter the chronology, and would he have 
brought Christ so often to Jerusalem in apparent conflict 
with the Synoptists ? Loisy attempts to account for the 
duration of Christ’s ministry in the fourth Gospel on the 
ground that the Evangelist wished to assign to the public 
ministry a period of three years and a half—a half-week of 
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years—because this was a well-known Messianic number ; 
but such an explanation is frivolous and indefensible. 
The Evangelist nowhere speaks of three years and a half 
as the period of the ministry ; he mentions only two Paschs 
(ii. 13, vi. 4) before that of Christ’s death, and gives no 
indication whatever of the half-year that is needed to make 
up the Messianic number. Judging merely from the 
fourth Gospel, we should conclude that two or three years 
and a few weeks made up the period of Christ’s public life. 
I say a few weeks, for immediately after the prologue of the 
Gospel we read of the embassy from Jerusalem to the 
Baptist; “on the next day” Jesus is pointed out as the 
Lamb of God; ‘“‘on the next day” the first disciples are 
called ; “‘on the next day” Jesus would go into Galilee, 
and then, “on the third day,” there was a marriage feast 
in Cana. “* After this” Jesus goes down to Capharnaum 
and remains there not many days, “and the Pasch of the 
Jews was near and Jesus went up to Jerusalem.” ' Clearly 
there is here no possible indication that a half-year elapsed 
before the first Pasch, and hence the suggested explanation 
of the altered chronology is no explanation at all. The true 
explanation no doubt is that St. John had full and indepen- 
dent information on Christ’s life, and intended to convey, 
as indeed his pointed reference to the various feasts would 
seem to indicate, that the period of Christ’s public ministry 
was not so brief as might seem to be implied by the 
Synoptists. 

Nor can the manner in which Christ’s Judzan and Galilean 
missions are dealt with in the fourth Gospel be satisfactorily 
explained except in the hypothesis that the account is 
historical. It will not avail to say that the fourth Evangelist 
shifted the scene from Galilee to Judza, because he wished 
to exhibit Christ confronting His enemies, the scribes and 
doctors of the law, in the capital of the nation and not 
confining His labours, as in the Synoptics, to the remote 
villages and mountains of Galilee. Had such been his 
wish, and had he written, as is supposed, without attention 
to historical truth, he would never have allowed the Galilean 
mission to loom so large in the background. Had he desired, 
as is suggested, to represent the Messiah in the arena marked 
out for Him by prophecy, would he not have taken care— 

1}. 19, 29, 35, 43; ii. 1, 12, 13. 
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independent of historical considerations as he is alleged to 
have been—to suppress the evidences of a long and active 
Galilean mission? Yet he tells us that Christ’s first 
disciples were Galileans (i. 44), that the first miracle was 
wrought in Galilee (ii. 1 sqg.), that a great multitude followed 
Jesus in Galilee because they had seen the miracles He was 
in the habit of performing (vi. 2), and that, even after this 
time, when His mission in the North must have been already 
protracted, He continued to walk in Galilee (vii. 1). And 
is it not the fourth Evangelist who tells us that Christ’s 
brethren chided Him for confining His ministry to Galilee, 
and not manifesting Himself to Judea and the world? 
(vii. 3). Does he not clearly imply that Galilee was the 
ordinary scene of the Lord’s ministry, which He quitted 
only on the occasion of the public feasts ? (ii. 13; v. 1; 
vii. 2-10 ; xii. 1). 

Surely all this is unintelligible in the fourth Gospel if 
its author for some mystic reasons expressly wished to 
shift the scene of Christ’s ministry from Galilee to Judea. 
If he has invented the visits to Jerusalem, if they be not 
historical, then his brief but most pregnant references to 
the Galilean ministry remain a mystery. But the treat- 
ment of both ministries is quite intelligible if, while, as the 
Synoptists imply, Galilee was the chief scene of the ministry, 
St. John for special reasons of his own desired to dwell 
upon the visits to Jerusalem and the miracles and discourses 
that took place on those occasions. Such reasons may 
consist partly in a desire to supplement the earlier Gospels, 
still more in the fact that discourses delivered in the centre 
of Jewish learning, where Christ was on His defence and 
forced to speak much about Himself, were better suited to 
St. John’s purpose than the simple sayings and homely 
parables of the Galilean preaching. 

If all that has been said appears to justify us in concluding 
that the fourth Gospel is historical, it must be admitted 
that the conclusion is confronted by serious difficulties. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the force of some of 
them has been greatly exaggerated. I find nothing very 
strange in the fact that the fourth Gospel, as a whole, 
differs widely from the Synoptics. If St. John wrote long 
after the other Evangelists, when their works were well 
known to him and his readers, and if he meant to set forth 
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more clearly the Divinity of Christ, he might be expected 
to pass over much that was contained in the earlier Gospels 
and go largely upon his own lines. Nor is there anything 
in the character of the miracles of the fourth Gospel to 
prove the work unhistorical. In the region of the miraculous 
a little more or less makes but slight matter, and we can 
readily believe that He who cured the woman who had 
been suffering for twelve years (Matt. ix. 20) cured also the 
man who had been ill for thirty-eight (J. v. 5), or that the 
same power that gave back her dead son to the widow of 
Nain, when he was being borne to the grave, was able to 
call Lazarus back to life though four days dead. 

The discourses of the fourth Gospel, it must be admitted, 
present a much more difficult problem. Their contrast in 
thought as well as language with the discourses in the 
Synoptists strikes one at once. Can the same Jesus, it is 
asked, have spoken both, or must we not hold that the 
discourses at least are unhistorical, and compositions of the 
Evangelist ? To those who start with the assumption that 
Jesus was no more than man this is a serious difficulty, 
especially when intensified, as it.is, by the claims to Divinity 
repeatedly made by Our Lord in the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel. But if Jesus was God as well as man, as even the 
Synoptic Gospels, St. Paul, indeed the whole New Testament 
proves, then He may have spoken in one way to the simple 
peasants of the North and in quite another to the learned 
doctors of Jerusalem ; and in the latter case He may well 
have insisted more clearly and more frequently on His 
Divine prerogatives, about which He was not altogether 
silent in Galilee.’ Besides, it is to be remembered that both 
St. Matthew (xi. 25-27) and St. Luke (x. 21-22) preserve 
for us a fragment of one of Christ’s discourses exactly 
similar in character to the discourses in St. John. We may 
well suppose that Jesus spoke much in Jerusalem in the 
style familiar to us in the earlier Gospels—for all the dis- 
courses in the fourth Gospel could easily have been spoken 
in a couple of hours—and St. John may have neglected 
what was already familiar, and selected the discourses he 
has recorded because they suited his special purpose. 

But it is urged that no human memory could have retained 
for seventy years the long and compiex discourses of the 

‘Cf. Matt. x. 37, 39, 42; xix. 29, Mk. x. 29, 30. 
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fourth Gospel; that, therefore, we cannot suppose them 
to have been spoken by Our Lord, but must regard them as 
compositions of the Evangelist, all the more so that they 
are couched in the Evangelist’s own distinctive style. 
One might reply that inspiration came to the aid of the 
Evangelist’s memory—for did not Christ promise the 
apostles that the Holy Ghost should recall to their minds 
all things whatsoever He had told them ? (xiv. 26)—and 
were we forced to hold that the discourses are reported 
fully and exactly, this reply would be necessary. But there 
is no reason for saying that more than the substance is 
given, and there is no very great difficulty in supposing 
that the young and retentive mind of a gifted and ardent 
disciple might retain the substance of his Divine Master’s 
discourses, especially when, as must have been the case 
in the present instance, it formed the food of his daily 
meditation. 

As to the similarity of style between the discourses of the 
fourth Gospel and St. John’s own narrative, if we bear in 
mind that Our Lord spoke in Aramaic while the Evangelist 
reports in Greek, and that the report is probably very much 
condensed, we can understand how there is room for St. 
John’s own vocabulary and style to appear. Much more 
serious is the fact that the thoughts of the discourses are 
also the favourite thoughts of St. John. This, indeed, I 
regard as the weightiest difficulty against the historicity 
of the discourses ; and yet if we reflect how much Our Lord’s 
discourses regarding His own Person and mission must 
have meant to St. John, how much he must have pondered 
them, we may come to understand how in his Gospel and 
First Epistle, where he seeks to promote faith in Christ’s 
Divinity, his thoughts might be largely the thoughts of 
those discourses, which he chose to preserve for the very 
light they throw on Christ’s Divinity. 

Another difficulty against the historicity of the Gospel 
is based upon its omissions. How, it is asked, can a Gospel 
be regarded as historical which is silent not only about. the 
baptism and the temptation, but about the transfiguration, 
the institution of the Blessed Eucharist, and the agony in 
the garden? It may be granted at once that the silence 
regarding some of these points is surprising. It might have 
been naturally expected, for instance, that some account 
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would be given of the transfiguration, an event so well 
calculated to confirm faith in Christ’s Divinity. Still, the 
transfiguration had been already recorded by three 
Evangelists, and St. John could very well take even it for 
granted, as he does so many other things. Moreover, it is 
very probable that he alludes to the transfiguration in the 
first chapter, in the words: “The Word was made flesh 
and dwelt amongst us, and we beheld His glory.” Had 
the Evangelist undertaken to write a life of Christ the 
omissions referred to would indeed be serious, but if, as he 
tells us, he wrote to promote faith in Jesus as the Christ, 
the Son of God, then he was free to choose his own plan and 
select what he deemed the most suitable material, leaving, 
as xx. 30 and xxi. 25 clearly intimate, a vast amount of 
other material untouched. In no hypothesis can the author 
of the fourth Gospel be supposed ignorant of the Synoptic 
accounts, and indeed none of our adversaries accuse him 
of such ignorance ; and if he carefully selected his materials, 
drawing only slightly from the Synoptic accounts and 
largely from the rich stores of his own personal and apostolic 
information, what reason is there in this for regarding his 
Gospel as unhistorical ? 

Nor is there any serious difficulty in the general chronology 
of the fourth Gospel. The chronology of the Synoptists is 
vague and undetermined, and there is no good reason for 
doubting the accuracy of St. John’s account of a more 
extended ministry. On the contrary, especially for those 
who hold that Christ was no more than man, the problem 
of His wondrous and enduring influence is rendered still 
more difficult if His public ministry lasted no more than a 
single year. Besides, the Gospel of St. Mark points to 
a spring (Mk. vi. 39, “the green grass’) following upon a 
harvest (Mk. ii. 23), and the spring must have been 
a different one from that in which Christ died, seeing that 
journeys to Pheenicia, Upper Galilee and Perza took place 
in the meantime (Mk. vii. 24; viii. 27; x. 1). Hence there 
is every reason for thinking that St. John’s extended 
chronology of the ministry is correct. 

But there is real difficulty in the dates assigned by our 
Evangelist to the Last Supper and the Crucifixion, for, 
while all three Synoptists place the Supper on the evening 
of the fourteenth of Nisan and the Crucifixion on the 
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fifteenth, the fourth Gospel seems to assign the Supper to 
the evening of the thirteenth and the Crucifixion to the 
fourteenth. It is enough to say, in reply, here that various 
attempts, several of them very probable, have been made 
to reconcile the Evangelists and show that they are in no 
respect at variance regarding these dates ; that, in any case, 
if a choice had to be made between them, some of the 
best authorities are disposed to prefer the dates apparently 
assigned by St. John, and hence that the apparent conflict 
cannot be pressed against the fourth Gospel’s historical 
character. A somewhat similar reply may be made to 
the difficulty drawn from the fact that, while according 
to the Synoptists the cleansing of the temple took place 
in the week immediately preceding Our Lord’s death, 
St. John places it in the very beginning of the public life. 
Before anything can be concluded from this against the 
historical authority of the fourth Gospel, it has to be 
proved that the incident cannot have occurred twice ; 
and even if that were proved it would still remain to be 
established that St. John is wrong in placing it at the 
commencement of the ministry. Even in the Synoptists, 
it must be remembered, the cleansing takes place on the 
first or second day that their accounts bring Christ into 
contact with Jerusalem. Now, it is conceivable that if 
they had omitted to speak of the earlier visits to the Holy 
City, they might take occasion to mention the cleansing, 
out of chronological order, in connection with the first 
visit they record; and hence if I felt obliged to admit 
only one such incident, I should unhesitatingly decide 
that it is St. John who has recorded it in its proper 
place. 

It is often objected that the frequent visits of Our Lord 
to Jerusalem, recorded in the fourth Gospel, cannot be 
historical, seeing that the Synoptists make no mention 
of any visit prior to the week of the Passion. In reply, 
I readily admit that we cannot assign with any certainty 
the reason for the silence of the Synoptists with regard 
to these visits. Perhaps it is to be found in the fact that 
they follow an oral Gospel which was current in Jerusalem, 
and which, while narrating the history of the last week 
on account of its momentous importance, supposed the 
rest of the Jerusalem ministry to be already known 
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sufficiently. But whatever be the explanation of the 
Synoptists’ silence, their narrative is quite consistent 
with such visits, and even seems to suppose them. Thus, 
Christ’s address to Jerusalem recorded by SS. Matthew 
and Luke '—‘‘ How often would I have gathered together 
thy children,’ &c.—naturally supposes various visits to 
Jerusalem during the public ministry. So, too, the fact 
that Christ seems to have had various friends and disciples 
in or near the Jewish capital : Simon the leper,’ the 
proprietor of the supper-room,’ Joseph of Arimathaea,‘ 
and the family of Bethany.’ And if we reflect how unlikely 
it is that Our Lord passed His whole public career without 
once visiting the Holy City, which was the centre of religious 
life for the nation, and which every full-grown Jewish 
man was supposed to visit three times every year; and 
how much more naturally the crisis of the last week is 
explained if He had paid previous visits to the city and 
already exasperated its leaders, little doubt can remain 
that the fourth Gospel is historically correct in speaking 
of various visits of our Lord to Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the difficulty most pressed against the Gospel’s 
historicity at the present day is that drawn from the account 
of the raising of Lazarus. Had sucha miracle ever occurred, 
it is argued, the Synoptists must have known of it, and 
knowing must have recorded it on account of its con- 
nection with the final determination of the Chief Priests 
and Pharisees to put Christ to death.£ Even Dr. Burkitt, 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, does not hesitate to say: ‘For all its dramatic 
setting, it is, I am persuaded, impossible to regard the 
story of the raising of Lazarus as a narrative of historical 
events.”" It may be admitted at once that the silence of 
the earlier Evangelists in regard to the raising of Lazarus 
is very remarkable; yet there are various considerations 
which help us to understand it. First, all three Synoptists 
had already recorded the raising to life of the daughter 

' Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34. 
* Matt. xxvi. 6; Mark xiv. 3. 
’Matt. xxvi. 18; Mark xiv. 13-15; Luke xxii. 10, 12. 
* Matt. xxvii. 57; Mark xv. 43; Luke xxiii. 51. 
* Luke x. 38-42; compared with John xi. 1, 2; xii. 1, 2. 
* John xi. 46, 47, 53. 
" Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 223. 
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of Jairus, and St. Luke, in addition, that of the widow 
of Nain’s son when he was being borne to the grave. Death 
is death, and though Lazarus when raised had been dead 
four days, the miracle in his case was essentially the same 
as in the others, and so there was no imperative reason 
for recording it. Secondly, the miracle took place at 
Bethany, about two miles from Jerusalem, and some 
considerable time before the last week of Our Lord’s life ;' 
but we have already seen that the Synoptists, prior to the 
history of the Passion, confine their accounts to the Galilean 
ministry, and hence any reference to the miracle lay outside 
their plan. Thirdly, the connection between the miracle 
and Our Lord’s death may easily be exaggerated. It is 
not true to say that it was the raising of Lazarus that 
determined the Jewish authorities to take Christ’s life. 
It did, indeed, lead to more deliberate and concerted action 
on their part,’ but long before, as St. John clearly tells us, ° 
they had decided, and even attempted, to put Him to 
death. Thus in v. 18 we read: ‘“ They sought the more 
to kill Him because He had not only broken the Sabbath, 
but had also said that God was His own Father, making 
Himself equal to God ;” in vii. 1 that ‘‘ He would not walk 
in Judea because the Jews were seeking to kill Him ;”’ and 
in xi. 8, 16, that “ The disciples say to Him, Rabbi, the 
Jews were seeking but now to stone Thee, and goest Thou 
thither again? . a Thomas said, “ Let us also go 
that we may die with Him.” Hence, even if the Synoptists 
were aware of the influence of the ‘raising of Lazarus on 
the final determination of the Jewish authorities, it may 
not have seemed to them of sufficient importance to 
necessitate a departure from their plan of confining their 
account to the Galilean ministry. Moreover, it is very 
possible they were unaware of what passed at the council 
of the Chief Priests and Pharisees,‘ and hence of the con- 
nection between the miracle and the final determination 
of Christ’s enemies—for, as Professor Gwatkin points out 
in The Contemporary Review for last July, “A public 
notice (like that referred to in J. xi. 56 (gr., 57) ) is matter 
of common knowledge; but does it follow that the 
debates which led to it are equally well known? ”’— 


* John xi. 54. % John v. 18; vii. 1. 
* John xi. 53, cvveBovAvcavro. * John xi. 47. 
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while St. John, as “ known to the High Priest,” ' may have 
had special opportunities of ascertaining the connection. 
In view of these considerations, and in the light of all that 
has previously been said in this article, it is surely easier 
to believe that the raising of Lazarus actually took place, 
though unrecorded by the Synoptists, than that the 
Evangelist drew an account so circumstantial and life- 
like from his own imagination. 

I think it will be seen, even from this brief survey of 
the question, that there are good and convincing grounds 
for maintaining the fourth Gospel’s historical character. 
| do not pretend to have removed every difficulty, but I 
hope I have shown that, while there are imperative 
reasons for accepting the Gospel’s historicity, the chief 
difficulties urged to the contrary admit of explanation. 
in conclusion, let me remind the reader that the Biblical 
Commission has declared, in a Response approved by our 
Holy Father Pius X. on May 29, 1907, that the facts 
recorded in the fourth Gospel cannot be regarded as alle- 
gories, nor the discourses it attributes to Our Lord as 
theological compositions of the Evangelist.” 


J. MacRory. 


' xvii. 16 *See In1isHh THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, July, 1907, p. 374. 




























Clandestinity and Mixed Marriages 
in Ireland. 


In his able commentary, entitled The New Matrimonial 
Legislation, Dr. Cronin says :—‘‘ But besides the Bene- 
dictine declaration, there are other decrees of the Holy 
See which grant a real dispensation in the matter of 
clandestine heretical or mixed marriages or both. These 
decrees have been given for countries and localities where 
the Tridentine law was certainly in force, and binding 
upon heretics as well as Catholics. Thus a dispensation 
validating all clandestine mixed marriages was granted 
to Ireland in 1875” (p. 276). The opinion to which Dr. 
Cronin gives expression in the latter portion of this state- 
ment is held generally by Continental theologians, but the 
prevalent view in Ireland always has been that Protestants 
marrying each other or Catholics were never bound by the 
diriment impediment of clandestinity in this country, and 
that the decree of 1785 was a mere declaration of the exist- 
ing law. This was the opinion which was accepted in 
practice before the decision of 1785 appeared, and which was 
afterwards held in those Irish dioceses to which that decision 
did not apply. It might be of interest to many of our 
readers to see for themselves the grounds on which the 
Irish view was based. While believing that this view is, 
to say the least, the more probable, I recognise the 
difficulty under which Continental theologians labour, who 
have not the documents before them which would en- 
able them carefully to examine the question. Thus, 
in his commentary on the new marriage laws, Cardinal 
Gennari accepts the view that the Irish decree differed 
substantially from the Benedictine declaration of 1741, 
simply on the authority of Ballerini and other theologians 
who followed in his footsteps. The same is true of Fr. 
Vermeersch, who does not profess to have examined the 
case for himself, and who gives his assent on authority. 
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Though our Irish readers are familiar with the history of 
clandestinity in this country, they will pardon me if, for 
the sake of others, I tell the story again and quote the 
available documents which concern the decree of 1785. 
Some of these documents will be found in the Renehan MSS. 
in our College Library, and all of them were published in 
the Collections of Irish Church History, taken in the main 
from the MSS. of Dr. Renehan, and edited by Dr. M‘Carthy. 
In his Memoir of the Most Rev. Dr. Plunkett, Cardinal Moran 
throws light on the subject, and considers that the decree 
of 1785 was a confirmation of the views of Dr. Troy, whose 
letters I shall quote later on. 

In two of the ecclesiastical provinces of Ireland the anes 
Tametsi was promulgated at a comparatively recent date. 
In Cashel the publication was made in the year 1775, and 
in Dublin in 1827. In the dioceses of Meath and Galway 
the Tridentine law was promulgated also in 1827. In 
the remaining dioceses of Ireland the decree was received 
at an earlier period, but it is not very easy to find out 
when each diocese accepted the law annulling clandestine 
marriages. 

In the Province of Armagh (except Meath) the decree was 
published before 1687, because the Provincial Synod of 
Armagh, which was held in that year, recognises the existence 
of the diriment impediment of clandestinity. The Provincial 
Synod, held in Ardpatrick in 1678, “ declares marriages be- 
tween Catholics for the future invalid without the presence of 
the parish priest, and at least two witnesses.” It may be 
taken for granted that the Synodal Fathers took the necessary 
steps to have this law rendered efficacious, so that after the 
year 1678, and before the year 1687, the decree Tametsi was 
received in the whole northern province, with the probable 
exception of Meath. Even in that diocese the law was pro- 
bably promulgated, but subsequently fell into disuse, since 
the Bishop of Meath signed the Statutes of the Synod of Ard- 
patrick. In some parts of the Province of Armagh the 
decree was previously promulgated. We know that the 
Synod of Clonmacnoise, held in 1624, ordered the publica- 
tion of the law of clandestinity in that diocese; and we 
learn from the Appendix Consultationis Provincialis (1614) 
of Armagh that the bishops of Derry, Raphoe, Down 
and Connor, Ardagh, Kilmore, Clogher, and Achonry 
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assembled in the Diocese of Clogher, about 1587, and 
addressed an order to their clergy that the Council of 
Trent, including the decree Tametsi, should be received by 
all. In many places, however, it was not published on 
account of the circumstances of the time; and in some 
places where it was published it seems to have fallen into 
disuse owing to various disturbances and more especially 
the devastations of Cromwell. Hence arose the necessity of 
the decree of the Provincial Synod of Ardpatrick already 
mentioned. 

In regard to the Western Province, it is clear from the 
Summa Compendiosa of the Statutes of 1658 (Tuam) that 
the law of clandestinity was at that time received in the 
Dioceses of Elphin, Achonry, and Killala, but not in Tuam, 
Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh. In Tuam the law was pro- 
mulgated in 1745 by command of Dr. O’Gara, the Arch- 
bishop ; and probably Clonfert and Kilmacduagh followed 
the example of the Metropolitan See. We do not know 
when the decree was published in Elphin, Achonry, and 
Killala. The Provincial Councils of 1631, 1632, and 1639 
have no statement which would lead us to believe that they 
looked on clandestine marriages as null and void; the 
Council of 1639 speaks, indeed, of clandestine marriages, 
but calls them illicit. It is only in the Statutes of 1658 
that we find reference to clandestine marriages as invalid 
in any of the western dioceses. Probably, then, the 
decree was published in those three dioceses between 1640 
and 1658, if it was not already published in Achonry as 
a result of the meeting of Bishops held in 1587. Galway 
did not accept the decree Tametsi till the year 1827. 

As already stated, the decree of Trent was not published 
in the Province of Dublin till the year 1827. During half 
a century the question of its publication was warmly dis- 
cussed, some advocating the reception of the decree, others 
being opposed to such a measure. On the one hand “ couwple- 
begging” was practised by a few suspended priests who 
were quite willing, for a small offering, to assist at secret 
marriages, even though the contracting parties had no 
certificates from their own pastors. Such marriages were 
valid in the eyes both of ecclesiastical and of civil law. To 
put an end to this pernicious habit many favoured the 
publication of the decree Tametsi. On the other hand, for 
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a time at least, there were speculative doubts about the effect 
of the publication of the Tridentine law on clandestine 
marriages of Protestants with each other or with Catholics. 
Till these doubts were settled, it was thought inadvisable 
to publish the invalidating law, because, though the general 
opinion and practice were on the side of those who main- 
tained that the publication of the law of clandestinity 
had no effect on clandestine Protestant or mixed mar- 
riages, there were some who held a contrary view. The 
Leinster bishops made up their minds to consult the 
Holy See on the matter, and the following document, of 
which -the original is in the handwriting of Dr. Troy, was 
prepared with that object in view. Whether the docu- 
ment went to Rome in this precise form is not certain, but 
the fact that the words of the document are to a great 
extent the same as those which Cardinal Antonelli used 
subsequently in consulting the Irish bishops on the question 
goes to show that the Leinster bishops utilised the docu- 
ment, at least as the foundation of their appeal. It is clear 
enough from the way in which the document is worded 
that those who drew it up were in favour of the view that 
the publication of the decree Tametsi had no efficacy towards 
annulling clandestine Protestant or mixed marriages in 
Ireland :— 


“* Letter of the Leinster Bishops on the Validity of Mixed Marriages, and the 
Irish controversy thereon, consulting seemingly the Congregation of 
the Propaganda, November 13, 1779 :— 


“ Emi at Rmi Dni,— 


“Infrascripti Praesules humiliter exponunt, in nonnullis Regni Hiberniae 
Dioecesibus, jam receptum fuisse atque executioni demandatum 8. Concilii 
Tridentini Decretum irritans matrimonia clandestina. Ex dicti Decreti 
publicatione gravis exorta est inter ipsos Praesules controversia, circa 
validitatem matrimoniorum, quae in iisdem dioecesibus contrahuntur a 
Catholico viro, aut muliere, cum haereticaé femina, aut viro, sine Catholici 
Parochi praesentia; nonnullis pro dictorum matrimoniorum nullitate pug- 
nantibus, aliis vero pluribus pro eorum indissolubilitate contendentibus. 
Hine perturbatio maxima, atque in re summa scandalosa disciplinae varietas. 
Prioris sententiae fautores praecipue innituntur citato Tridentino Decreto, 
per quod irrita declarantur quaecunque matrimonia, aliter quam coram 
parocho, vel alio sacerdote de ejus licentid contracta, in iis locis, ubi De- 
cretum illud receptum, et publicatum fuit. Addunt insuper matrimonia 
inter unam partem Catholicam, et alteram haereticam semper ab Ecclesia 
detestari, atque pro nullis et invalidis reputari a civilibus regni legibus, quae 
cum Ecclesiae statutis, in hac re conspirare videntur. 
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*“* Verum alterius sententiae patroni parvi faciunt allata adversariorum 
argumenta. Auint, enim, in Hibernia aeque ac in Hollandia, caeterisque 
Belgii foederati provinciis, haeresim nedum impune grassari, verum et 
dominari ; ex quo perspicuum ipsis videtur, valida esse praefata matrimonia, 
cum pro Hollandorum aliorumque in dictis foederatis provinciis matrimoniis, 
extet Instructio Benedicti XIV. edita die 4 Novembris, 1741, per quam 
firma et valida declarantur. Hanc eorum sententiam mirifice confirmari, 
atque illustrari existimant, multiplicibus iis rationibus quas idem summus 
Pontifex sapienter de more expendit in percelebri suo de Synodo Dioecesand 
opere, Lib. VI., Cap. VI.—Agnoscunt quidem, matrimonia inter unam 
partem Catholicam et alteram haereticam, semper ab Ecclesia detestari, 
tanquam graviter illicita, non tamen uti irrita reprobari ; legesque Hiberniae 
dicta matrimonia de facto annullare: verum ex hac legum civilium cum 
Ecclesiae decretis apparenti consensione, magis roborari dicunt eorum 
sententiam, cum omnibus juris Hibernici peritis constet praefatas leges in 
odium et damnum fidei Catholicae expresse editas fuisse, eoque unico fine 
observari, ut impediantur bona illa, quae Catholicae religioni ex talibus 
conjugiis, in hoe regno multoties obveniunt, et gravi subversionis periculo 
exponatur pars Catholica. 

“In Provincia Dublinensi nondum publicatum fuit saepe dictum de 
clandestinis connubiis Decretum, neque id publicari expedit, donec istius 
Provinciae Episcopi certo sciant quam regulam methodumque in controversa 
materia sequi, et observare debeant. Dignentur igitur Eminentiae Vestrae, 
quibus Tridentinorum Decretorum interpretatio peculiariter a §. Sede 
Apostolica commissa est, opportuna aliqua declaratione, a SS8mo Diio Nostro 
Pio VI. approbanda, maxima incommoda ex sententiarum diversitate pro- 
venientia amovere, disciplinaeque unitatem, in gravissimaé de qua agitur 
re stabilire. 

“Et Pro Gratia, &c. 

** Dabamus Dublinii, die 13 Novembris, 1779.” 


Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of the Propaganda, then 
consulted the Irish bishops on the question, and the follow- 
ing is a copy of the letter sent by him to Dr. Butler, the 
Archbishop of Cashel :— 


“Letter of Propaganda consulting Dr. Butler and Munster Bishops on 
Mixed Marriages. 


** Per Illris et Rme Dne uti Frater,— 


“ Perlatum est ad hance 8. Cong™ de Propaganda Fide in aliquibus istius 
regni dioecesibus receptum jam fuisse, et executioni mandatum §. Concilii 
Tridentini Decretum irritans Matrimonia clandestina, ex cujus publicatione 
gravem exinde ortam fuisse inter nonnullos Episcopos controversiam circa 
validitatem matrimoniorum, quae in iisdem dioecesibus contrahuntur a 
Catholico viro, aut muliere, cum Haeretica femina aut viro sine Catholici 
Parochi praesentid; nonnullis pro dictorum matrimoniorum nullitate 
pugnantibus, aliis vero pluribus pro eorum indissolubilitate contendentibus. 
Pro cujus controversiae decisione cum ad hanc §. Cong™. recursum fecerint ; 
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Emi Patres laudarunt quidem eorundem Praesulum pietatem, atque egregium 
erga S. Sedem obsequium, sed voluissent hujusmodi quaestionem plenius 
ab ipsis expositam esse, singulasque circumstantias ita explicatas, ut ad eam 
dirimendam tuto, et causa bene cognita accedere possent. Pro hujus enim 
dubii resolutione variae, atque graves utrinque occurrunt difficultates. Nam 
si decidatur, matrimonia, quae sine Catholici Parochi praesentia contrahuntur, 
esse valida; statim latissimus hujusmodi Matrimoniorum multiplicationi 
aditus aperitur, quae Catholica Ecclesia omni tempore reprobavit, et detestata 
est, utpote illicita, scelesta, et periculi plena. 

“‘ Neque minora discrimina subeunda esse videntur, si Declaratio a S. M. 
Benedicto XIV., edita super Matrimoniis in Hollandia, et Belgio contractis, 
et contrahendis, ad Regnum etiam Hiberniae extendatur. Nam pro 
Hollandié vehementer ambigebatur, an memoratum Concilii Tridentini 
Decretum esset promulgatum in singulis Parochiis, numerus Catholicorum 
erat valde exiguus, atque ideo frequentiora inter Catholicos et Haereticos 
Matrimonia ; demum hujusmodi Matrimonia non modo a potestate saeculari 
permittebantur, sed etiam quicunque etiam Catholicus matrimonium 
contrahere vellet, lege adigebatur ad illud contrahendum coram ministro 
Haeretico. E contra in Hibernia et Tridentinum Decretum saltem in majori 
parochiarum parte promulgatum dicitur, et Catholici multo numerosiores 
Haereticis habentur: leges denique ipsae regni vetant, atque irritas volunt 
nuptias inter personas diversae religionis contractas; quumque ad eas 
detestandas tam Ecclesia, quam Imperium conspirent, raro admodum 
accidere potest ut quis utriusque leges parvi pendens, promiscuum hoc 
matrimonium coram ministro Protestante contrahere audeat. 

“*Verum si ex altera parte hujusmodi matrimonia irrita, ac nulla declarentur, 
aliud non minus grave oriretur inconveniens, scilicet, quod omnia matrimonia 
ab Haereticis inter se coram ministro Protestante contracta non aliter 
aestimari deberent, quam meri concubinatus; cumque eorum aliquis ad 
fidem Catholicam se converteret, teneretur consensum renovare, et matri- 
monium antecedens convalidare coram Parocho Catholico. Nam cum 
Haeretici non minus quam Catholici Ecclesiae Legibus subjecti sint, si 
Tridentinum Decretum pro clandestini Matrimonii nullitate vim habet pro 
unis, eamdem vim habere debet etiam pro alteris, atque inde unusquisque 
cognoscere facile potest, quae rerum perturbatio, quaeve dissidia exurgerent, 
si vel in dubium revocarentur Haereticorum Matrimonia ; essetque periculum, 
ut quis pro excutiendo insuavis et parum grati Matrimonii jugo Catholicam 
Religionem amplecti simularet. 

“Quamobrem 8. Cong’. quum ad gravissimae hujus controversiae solu- 
tionem nonnisi maturé, et summa cum circumspectione procedendum 
existimet, Ampl. Tuam de quibusdam factis, et circumstantiis interpellandam 
censuit, ex quorum notione rectum, justumque hujus quaestionis judicium 
pendere quodammodo videtur. Quare Ampl* V™ facta prius diligenti 
inquisitione, auditisque tuae Provinciae Episcopis 8. hanc Cong”. certiorem 
reddere dignabitur an in singulis Hiberniae parochiis memoratum Concilii 
Tridentini Decretum vere publicatum fuerit; et an authentica extent 
lhujusmodi publicationis documenta; deficientibus vero documentis, an 
constans, et continuata ipsius Decreti observantia repetenda sit ab hoc 
Tridentini Concilii Statuto, sive potius a regni legibus, quibus clandestina 
Matrimonia prohibentur et irritantur. Animadvertendum enim est non 
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sufficere solam concilii publicationem ad hoc ut praedictum Decretum habeat 
vim legis, et Clandestina matrimonia irritare possit, sed necessariam praeterea 
esse specialem hujus Decreti publicationem in unaquaque parochia, sine qua 
certum est idem Decretum vim minime habere, neque sufficere observantiam, 
per quam Clandestina Matrimonia in regno Hiberniae invalida censeantur, 
nisi etiam constet hujusmodi observantiam introductam esse vigore legis 
ipsiusmet Concilii, et pro plena illius Decreti executione. Quum autem 
Hiberniae regnum, peracto Tridentino Concilio, sub Acatholicorum gubernio 
existeret, minime probabile videtur in omnibus Regni parochiis, aut in potiori 
earum parte factam esse saepe memorati Decreti promulgationem. 

“* Praeterea Amp. Tua docebit, quosnam effectus isthic produceret declaratio 
a Sede Aplica circa talium Matrimoniorum sive validitatem, sive nullitatem 
facienda, et an perturbationes, aut pericula excitari exinde possent. Signi- 
ficabit etiam sintne frequentia clandestina ista Matrimonia Haereticorum 
cum Catholicis; et an, si nulla declarentur, periculum sit, ut complura 
Matrimonia jamdiu contracta cum ingenti familiarum incommodo, ac 
dissidio perfringantur. Insuper an aliquid molestiae, aut detrimenti 
timendum sit Catholicae Religioni ex parte saecularis Potestatis; demum, 
an relictis hujusmodi matrimoniis in statu validitatis, adeo multiplicari 
possint, ut animae contrahentium irreparabile inde detrimentum tum ex 
perversionis periculo, tum etiam ex prolis in Haeresi educatione perpetiantur. 

“ Atque haec sunt, de quibus Amp. V™ rogandam habui; dumque 
minime dubito, quin pro singulari tuo religionis zelo, et eximia, qua praestat, 
prudentiae, et doctrinae laude, huic 8. Cong* desiderio diligenter satisfactura 
sit, Deum precor, ut eam florentem, ac sospitem diutissime servet. 


“Uti Frater, Studiossimus, 


“'L. CARD. ANTONELLIUS, 
“* Praefectus. 
“Stephanus Borgia, Secretarius, 
“Romae, Maii 20, 1780.” 


Dr. Butler sent the following reply to the letter of His 
Eminence :— 


“ Dr. Butler’s Answer to Propaganda on Mixed Marriages. 
““EmsSmo et RdSSmo Cardinali Antonelli 
“Sac. Cong. de prop Fide Praefecto. 
“Emssme et RdSSme Dide,— 

“Emssmae Dois vrae quaesitis de matrimoniis Protestantii cum 
Catholicis in hoc regno jamdudum pro posse meo satisfacere studueram, et 
ad id plenius faciendum Synodum Epérum provinciae die 20 Mensis Augusti 
ultimo elapsi habendum indixeram; cum ex improviso injustissimae de 
me a nescio quo ministello ad Supremum gubernium delatae quaerelae 
omnem animum ad maliciosissimas istas calumnias propulsandas convertere, 
indictamque Synodum ad tempus opportunum magis remittere compulerunt : 
detecté verd istarum falsitate et patefactaé malitid, primo mihi dato otio 
utor ad EmisSmae Déis viae litteris cirea Matrimonia Cathol. cum 
Protestantibus responsum faciendum. Tria sunt praecipué juxta litteras 
Emae vfae circa quae instrui se optat Sacra Cong®. priusquam ad difficile 
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negotium de matrimoniis Protest. cum Cathol. in hoc regno dirimendun 
procedat. Primo: num decretum Con. Trid. de matrimoniis clandestinis 
in omnibus Hyberniae Parochiis receptum fuit, et modo a Con. Tridentino 
praescripto promulgatum. 

“2°. Num Matrimonia Catholicorum cum Protestantibus in hisce partibus 
frequentia sint. 

“3°. Num casu quo declararentur dicta matrimonia valida non servata 
lege Tridentina in locis ubi dicta lex recepta fuit, nata forent inde infausti 
exitus et incommoda ? 

“Ad pleniorem quidem responsionem expectanda foret a me Synodus 
Episérum Provinciae: Ast cum nimium tardaret longior mora cupidum 
quantocius EmSae Dédis vrae testandi quam mihi et caeteris Momoniae 
Praesulibus gratum erat audire Emssam Dodém vestram ad Sac Cong. de 
prop. Fide praefecturam nominatam fuisse, aeque tempestivum putavi 
Eminentiis suis impertiri quae mihi circa validitatem Matrimoniorum Cathol. 
cum Protestantibus in hac provincia ubi receptum fuit Decretum Con. Trid. 
annotanda accurrerant. 

“Et primo EmsSme: quidquid sit de aliis Hyberniae provinciis quarum 
disciplina circa Matrimonia Cathol. cum Protestantibus Sacrae Cong. 
certius innotescet ex relatione eorundem episcoporum, et in quibus, sola 
Lagenia excepta, acceptatum jamdiu fuisse audivi Decretum Con. Trid. 
de matrim. clandestinis: de med propria provincia certissime asserere 
possum, quod in ipsa rite receptum fuerit anno 1775, riteque promulgatum, 
et post 30 ab ipsius promulgatione dies in singulis parochiis vim legis 
habuisse adeo ut ab illo tempore omnia matrimonia aliter quam coram 
proprio parocho aut altero de ejus licentiaé et duobus vel tribus testibus 
celebrata, vi receptionis istius Decreti, invalida et nulla censebatur. 

“2°. Frequentia quidem semper nimium fuerunt clandestina Matrimonia 
Catholicorum cum Protestantibus, non obstantibus gravissimis poenis, 
quibus taliter contrahentes prosequebamur; at non est vetendum quod 
frequentiora evadant receptione Con. Trid. Decreti de matrimoniis 
clandestinis, admisso etiam quod Con. Trid', Decretum eorum validitatem 
non inficiat : cum enim in locis ubi dictum Decretum non est receptum in 
hoe regno, et in hac ipsa provincia ante ipsius receptionem valida semper 
reputata fuerint dicta matrimonia, nihil novi inducet receptio decreti quoad 
ista matrimonia, et consequenter nullum est periculum quod ex ipsius 
receptione matrimonia ista multiplicarentur, praesertim cum subsistant 
semper eaedem poenae in talia illicita connubia attentantes infligendae. 

“3°. Respondeo me nulla nova praevidere enascentia incommoda ex 
8. Cong’. declaratione in gratiam validitatis matrimoniorum clandestinorum 
Cathol. cum Protest. quamdiu eadem serventur disciplinae severitas erga 
taliter contrahentes. Ast plura praescio secutura, si semel declaretur legem 
Tridentinam annullare omnia matrimonia, tum Protestantium inter se, 
tum cum Catholicis, si sine Parochi et duorum testium praesentia celebrentur : 
tunc enim infausta illa pertimescenda sunt consectaria quae recenset Bened. 
XIV. in eruditissimo suo de Synodo dioecesana opere Lib. VI., Cap. VI, 
Sectione X. et XIT™*; in illo enim casu non solum matrim. Cath. cum Prot. 
verum etiam matrim. Protestantis cum Protestante invalidum dici debeat 


cum ipsi nunquam in hoc regno observent legem Tridentinam in matrimoniis 
celebrandis. 
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“ Aliunde Decretum illud si semel supponatur invalidare matrimonia 
clandestina Cath. cum Protestantibus, non in aedificationem sed in des- 
tructionem foret in hoc regno: coincideret enim cum lege poenali regni 
‘quae dicta matrimonia invalida declarat, ut Catholici inducantur religionem 
suam mutare si velint matrimonium inire cum Protestantibus: cui quidem 
tentationi exponuntur saepissime, cum Protestantes merito suae religionis 
iis omnibus gaudeant privilegiis et beneficiis civilibus quibus ob suam 
fidem privantur Catholici; hine ob illud periculum perversionis cui data 
lex subjacet frequenter Catholicam partem, ipsi nobis pro nullo habita, 
Matrim. Clandes. Prot. cum Cath. etsi graviter illicita attamen valida semper 
a nobis habita fuerunt. Sed si lex nostrae Ecclesiae Matrim. Clan. Prot. 
cum Cath. pariter annullaret eidem periculo exponit Catholicum ac si lex 
ista poenalis vim legis haberet, quod quidem consectarium adeo religioni 
formidandum mihi videtur, ut quamtumvis ambirem receptionem Concilii 
decreti, tum ut disciplina meae provinciae in matrimoniis celebrandis con- 
formior sit disciplinae universaliori Ecclesiae et hujus regni; tum ut 
efficacius supprimerentur matrimonia clandestina inter Catholicos nostros 
quorum nimiam frustra dolebamus frequentiam, ipsius tamen Decreti publi- 
cationem Epis provinciae nunquam proposuissem, si unquam suspicari 
potuissem istius Decreti promulgatione invalidari Matrimonia Protestantium 
vel inter se vel cum Catholicis. Ast longe abest, ut quid tale suspicarer, 
quin e contra nihil magis pro explorato habui quam talia matrimonia valida 
etiam manere post receptionem istius Decreti. Mihi enim praesens mente 
obveniebat quod scripserat Bened. XIV. in laudato opere de Synodo Dioece- 
sana, L. 6, Cap. 6 scilicet, Cardinales Tridentini Conc. interpretes in Congre- 
gatione coram se habité anno 1741 post longam quaestionis discussionem 
de validitate matrimoniorum Protestantium inter se et cum Catholicis, 
sensu ipsius exposito, concordibus suffragiis in eam sententiam omnes ivisse 
quod sicut valida declarata fuerunt matrimonia quae in dictis partibus 
foederati Belgii inter duo Prot. contrahentes inita fuissent sine Parochi prae- 
sentid, valida dici debeant illa quae in iisdem locis inter duas partes, 
alteram Haereticam, alteram Catholicam eodem modo contracta forent: 
quoniam cum conjugum alter, tum ratione loci, in quo habitat, tum ratione 
societatis, in qua vivit, exemptus sit a Tridentinae Synudi lege: exemptio, 
qua ipse fruitur, alteri parti communicata remanet propter individuitatem 
contracts, vi cujus exemptio, quae uni ex partibus competit, ad alteram, 
secundum etiam civiles leges, extenditur, eidemque communicatur. 

[Hic unum saltem folium desideratur in exemplari quod sic concludit. } 
“illegitimi, quod sane eveniret si nova lege aeque afficerentur ac aliis 
Ecclesiae decretis: ad huic incommodo provide occurrendum conditionem 
adjunxerunt qua imposita fuit illius Decreti publicationis necessitas ita ut 
in locis Protestantium, in quibus proculdubio nunquam expleta foret hujus- 
modi publicatio, non verificata conditione, a cujus existentia pendere voluit 
Concilium Decreti sui efficaciam, incolae Protestantes nunquam astricti forent 
ad servandam formam in ipso decreto praescriptam. Cum igitur ex his quae 
refert summus ille Pontifex Benedictus XIV. de mente Cardinalium Concilii 
Tridentini Interpretum, et ex Epistola quam ipsemet scripsit Revd. P. Simon, 
constare omnino videatur decretum Concilii non afficere matrimonia Pro- 
testantium inter se, vel cum Catholicis ; obvium est dicta matrimonia semper 
pro validis ante Concilii Tridentini receptionem haberentur, nihil est quod 
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mihi videatur impedire quominus et nunc quoque valida post ipsius recep- 
tionem censeantur : non lex Tridentina, quae ut modo probavi cum non fuerit 
in Ecclesiis Protestantium promulgata ipsos obligare non potest; non lex 
poenalis regni, quae cum in Catholicae religionis odium statuta fuerit et in 
perversionem animarum adhuc tendat, aeque nulla et inefficax ad matri- 
monium Catholici cum protestante invalidandum haberi debet post recep- 
tionem Concilii decreti ac antea. Plura addere juvaret: sed cum non sit 
cur diutius morer Em™ D. V. nihil aliud restat quam ut has meas observa- 
tiones Em™ Patrum judicio submittam, simulque subscribar omnimoda 
veneratione. 
“ Em™ Domine, 
“Em™ ac Rev™ Dominationis Vestrae 
“ Humillimus et addictissimus famulus, 


“ JACOBUS BUTLER.” 


Dr. Troy, at that time Bishop of Ossory, and subsequently 
Archbishop of Dublin, was a strong upholder of the opinion 
which was commonly held in Ireland. The two following 
important letters on the subject were written by him to Dr. 
Carpenter and to Dr. Fallon. Dr. Troy, like Dr. Butler, 
insists on the substantial similarity between Ireland and 
Holland, for which Benedict XIV. had already issued his 
** Declaration ” of 1741 :— 


“ Kilkenny, July 23, 1780. 
“Most Honoured and Reverend Dear Sir,— 

“* My constant and various avocations in the country since I had the honour 
of your last favour, covering a copy of C. Antonelli’s to you of the 10th May, 
deprived me of sufficient leisure to deliver my sentiments on both with 
that degree of satisfaction my respect for your commands and the importance 
of the contents required. At present, a short respite from business and 
fatigue, on this day of rest, enables me to observe that the caution of His 
Eminence is an indication of his prudence. His dread of evil consequences 
from a declaration and decision against the validity of the marriages in 
question is certainly well grounded; but I do not apprehend the smallest 
inconveniency from establishing their validity ; no real innovation would 
thereby be introduced among us, because such marriages have been and are 
de facto regarded as indissoluble in the very districts where the discipline 
of the Council has even been lately enforced. If I am not mistaken, the 
laws of this kingdom do not annul these marriages unless they are solemnized 
by a Catholic priest. If he should join two Protestants, the marriage is 
likewise null and void, and in either case he is guilty of felony, without benefit 
of clergy, as per Stat. 19, Geo. II., Cap. XIII., sect. 1, anno 1746; and Stat. 
23, ejusdem, Cap. X., sect. 3, anno. 1750. A degraded minister of the 
Established Church, or any layman, pretending to be a clergyman thereof, 
is guilty of the same crime; but the marriage performed by either, or a 
licensed minister, is not declared invalid; and the last incurs no penalty ; 
Stat. 12, Geo. I., Cap. III., sect. 1. I have made these extracts from 
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Bullinbroke’s Abridgment, Titulo Marriages. I said that no innovation 
would be introduced among us, were the declaration and instruction of 
the 2nd section respecting Holland to be extended to this kingdom ; because 
they would only ratify what is already universally practised, notwithstanding 
the speculative doubts of some prelates about the spirit and meaning of the 
Tridentine law. As to myself, although I have frequently and seriously 
considered the subject in every point of view, I have not discovered any solid 
reason for altering my opinion. I will regard the marriages of Protestants 
with each other, or with Catholics, in any part of the kingdom as valid. The 
account given by Benedict XIV. in his work De Synodo Dioecesana of the 
deliberations of the Canonists and Divines, and likewise of the decision of 
the S. Cong. of the Council in 1741, on the subject, appears to me very satis- 
factory. The arguments in the 8th, 9th, 10th, lith, and 12th numbers 
of the 6th book and chapter are remarkably conclusive, and undoubtedly 
determined him to publish the celebrated decree and constitution 
Matrimonia. I agree with Card. Antonelli, that the marriages between 
R. Catholics and Protestants are unlawful, wicked, and dangerous, and, 
of course, have been always and are still reprobated by the Church; but 
do not imagine that a declaration from the H. See of their being what they are 
now held to be, valid, would multiply them much more effectually. I do 
not wish it for that very reason. His Eminence, in stating the different 
situations of Ireland and Holland with regard to these marriages, says :— 
‘ Nam pro Hollandia vehementer ambigebatur an memoratum Coneilit Tridentine 
decretum esset promulgatum in singulis parochiis.’ Now, I appeal to you 
if it does not clearly appear from Benedict XIV., wid., n. viii. and ix., that, 
the Divines consulted by him not only abstracted from that question of fact, 
but likewise established the validity of the marriages, even admitting that 
the decree of the Council had been duly received and promulgated in 
Flanders ; I mean the United States. As to the greater number of Catholics 
in Ireland and Holland, and other discriminating circumstances between 
both countries, mentioned by the Cardinal, they are quite extrinsic to the 
main question, which is plainly this: Does the decree of the Council of Trent 
annulling clandestine marriages affect Protestants, or other heretical societies, 
in all and every place where said decree has been received and duly published ? 
This question, as I conceive, ought to be answered categorically and distinctly, 
without any attention to expediency, which never can alter the nature of 
things. It is the business of those prelates in whose district the discipline 
of the Council has not yet been adopted to judge of the conveniency of 
enforcing it, after receiving a satisfactory answer to the above query; and 
such bishops as have, after the example of their predecessors, or from their 
own determination, required an observance thereof, are to abide by the 
consequences as well as they can. Although no positive or explicit answer 
has been given to the above question, His Eminence seems to deliver his own 
opinion with regard to it, when he says : ‘ Nam cum haeretici non minus quam 
Catholici Ecclesiae legibus subjecti sunt, si Tridentinum decretum pro clandestint 
matrimonti nullitate vim habet pro unis, eamden vim habere debet etiam pro 
alteris. In my humble apprehension, this mode of reasoning savours of 
what logicians call a Petitio Principii. All Catholics must acknowledge 
that Christians of every denomination are, in general, subject to the Church 
on account of their Baptism ; but the Prelates of Ireland, and many others, 
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doubt whether Protestants, or other heretics, are subject to a particular 
disciplinary law or decree of the Council of Trent ; and give very plausible, 
if not convincing, reasons in support of their opinion, which affirms that they 
are not. In this state of uncertainty, the H. See is consulted ; and the Prefect 
of the S. Congreg., inadvertently, I am sure, answers by supposing what 
is questioned—nam cum haeretici etc., ut supra. From my above remarks 
you can easily guess my answers to the queries of His Eminence Ad primum 
respondeo.—In provincia Dublinensi nondum publicatum fuit memoratum 
Concilii Tridentini decretum ; in majori vero parte parochiarum caeterarum 
provinciarum Hiberniae diversis temporibus receptum et promulgatum fuit. 
In nonullis parochiis extant dictae promulgationis authentica documenta: 
in omnibus vero dicti decreti observantia repetenda est non a regni legibus 
quibus matrimonia ipsorum Protestantium inter se, vel cum Catholicis coram 
sacerdote Catholico celebrata, irrita et nulla declarantur, sed a Sacri Concilli 
statuto, ad effectum illud omnimodo exequendi. Ad secundum: Pertur- 
bationes maximae, aliaque urgentia incommoda certissime orirentur in hoc 
regno. Si valida declarentur, nullum incommodum timendum, cum jam 
pro ratis et firmis habeantur, etiam in iis locis in quibus publicatum fuit 
Tridentinum decretum. Ad 3tium: cum impediri nequeat promiscua 
Catholicorum cum haereticis communicatio, nimis frequentia sunt inter 
ipsos matrimonia ejusmodi clandestina. ~Ad 4tum: Si nulla declarentur, 
certum est quam plurima matrimonia jamdudum contracta in iis locis in 
quibus Councilii decretum publicatum fuit, cum ingenti familiarum incom- 
modo et dissidis nec non publico scandalo irritanda et perfragenda fore. 
Ad 5tum. nihil molestiae jaut detrimenti timendum est ex parte saecularis 
potestatis: in impedimento dirimente matrimonium ex consanguinitate 
aut affinitate, aliisque disciplinae capitibus, diversa est praxis Catholicorum 
et Protestantium, quin ea ratione aliquid damni rei Catholicae obveniat. 
Ad ultimum: cum pro ratis et validis jam communiter habeantur 
matrimonia de quibus agitur uti supra in responsione ad 5tum quaesitum : 
non possunt multiplicari ex declaratione facienda quod valida sint. Si vero 
leges civiles talia matrimonia irritantes modo supra expresso ad primum 
quaesitum, aliquando revocari contingat, tunc quidem adeo multiplicari 
possunt, ut periculo haeresis amplectendae exponantur contrahentes, et 
proles. 

“You are at liberty to use the above communication of my thoughts as 
you think proper. I have worded it in the most unreserved and candid 
manner, in obedience to your command ; but would not wish to convey the 
most distant idea of disrespect towards C. Antonelli, or Secretary Borgia. 
I am long and well acquainted with both, and can assure you they are remark- 
able for profound, extensive knowledge, consummate prudence, and dis- 
interested zeal. I desire to know your opinion of my reflections, and pray 
you to communicate it for my instruction. It would be madness in us to 
adopt and enforce the discipline of the Council, till a satisfactory reply shall 
come from the city ; and should it be pro invaliditate, I think it ought never 
to be published in this province. In this and every other matter I shall always 
pay due deference to your better judgment 


“J. T. Troy. 
“ Dr. Carpenter.” 
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Some of Dr. Troy’s strictures on Cardinal Antonelli’s letter 
were, perhaps, too strong, in view of the fact that the Cardinal 
merely followed in the main the lines laid down by Benedict 
XIV. in his work De Synodo Dioecesana, Lib. VI., Cap. VI. 
Some members of the 8. Cong. who voted in favour of the 
Benedictine Declaration for Holland were influenced by 
the benefits which were likely to accrue from issuing such 
a decree, and Cardinal Antonelli was naturally anxious to 
find out whether similar benefits would accrue to Ireland 
if a similar declaration were extended to this country. 


** Most Hon. and Rev. Dear Sir,— 

‘“* Your observations on the subject of C. Antonelli’s letter are very just. 
In return for your kind and confidential communication of them to me, I 
send you enclosed a copy of my letter to Dr. Carpenter on the same topic. 
He is now on his visitation, and at his return to Dublin will answer the 
Cardinal. The Prelates of Munster were to meet last Saturday near Limerick, 
in order to form a proper answer or representation to His Eminence. I could 
wish the metropolitans agreed in their reports, for otherwise we cannot 
expect a satisfactory decision. You are at liberty to use the enclosed at 
discretion ; I shall add another replication. The laws of this kingdom 
make no distinction between a P. P. and a Tackum, or couple beggar. The 
marriages of R. Catholics solemnised by one or the other are valid by law. 
Hence it follows that the marriages between Catholics and Protestants are 
not annulled precisely because they are clandestine, but merely to prevent 
the danger, the possibility of the Protestants’ conversion to the Catholic 
faith by the interference of the priest or the persuasion of the Catholic 
spouse. If a Protestant and a R. Catholic should be married by or before 
the P. P. of either in places where the decree of the Council has been duly 
published, the marriage, though null in law, I mean the civil law, would not 
be clandestine. The law of the State coincides with that of the Council in 
annulling the marriage of a Protestant and Catholic, but in a different manner, 
and from almost opposite motives. It is nullified by the Council because 
clandestine ; the civil law declares it null from a hatred to R. Catholics, in 
odium religionis. This latter circumstance does not incline me to wish 
for a repeal of the laws which annul the marriage of a R. Catholic and 
Protestant. The pravity of intention in a legislator, or the finis operantis, 
cannot vitiate a law which, from its intrinsic tendency ez fine operis promotes 
the bonum commune. Many marriages with Protestants are certainly 
prevented by the law in question; and, although in my opinion they are 
valid, yet Catholics are deterred from contracting them, and therefore are 
less exposed to the danger of apostacy, and entailing heresy on their posterity. 
Should that law be repealed, our exhortations against such marriages would 
avail very little; and it is more than probable that any relaxation will be 
clogged with disagreeable and inadmissible clauses, relative to the issue 
of the contracting parties. But, of this, too much. I can’t finish, however, 
without glancing at an objection which may be made to my doctrine on the 
subject. If the repeal of the civil laws annulling the marriages of Catholics 
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and Protestants be not desirable for the reasons above mentioned, we ought, 
for the very same reasons, wish to have these marriages declared null and 
void by the H. See. To this I answer that a declaration on the subject by 
the H. See will be only an interpretation of the decree of Trent, consequently 
ought to be published without any attention to our wishes or opinions. In 
that case I think the decision must be pro validitate, for the reasons assigned 
in the enclosed, and because the decree of the Council was enacted precisely 
to prevent clandestinity in marriages, without any view of invalidating them 
between Christians of a different persuasion ‘ex disparitate cultus.’ As to 
the eventual dangerous consequences to be apprehended from declaration of 
their being valid, I cannot say anything more satisfactory than what you 
have judiciously remarked in your last . 

“ Kilkenny, Aug. 10, 1780. “5. % Tmo. 

“ Dr. Fallon.” 


In 1785 the Roman decision was given, which settled the 
question for those dioceses in which the invalidating law 
of clandestinity was at that time promulgated. There are 
slight differences in different copies of the decree. There 
are even different dates attached to different copies. The 
following text, which Dr. M‘Carthy gives in Appendix A 
to the Collections on Irish Church History, bears the marks 
of authenticity :-— 

** Perillus™® et Rever™® Die uti Frater,— 

“Exploratum est Ampti vraé nonnullos Hiberniae Antistites 8. hanc 
Cong. de Propaganda Fide postulasse, ut 8. Sedis judicium ipsis innotesceret 
circa validitatem matrimoniorum quae inter unam partem Catholicam et 
alteram, haereticam, non servata forma Concilii Tridentini, in isto regno 
contrahuntur. Cum igitur necessaria ad resolvendum dubium notitia 
requisita fuerit, ac demum sub die 3 Martii currentis anni in maturum 
examen, in 8. Congiie 8. Officii coram SSme. Dmiio nostro Pio P.P. V1., 
revocatum fuerit, Sanctitas Sua, auditis Ems8ms D.D. cardinalium genera- 
lium Inquisitorum Suffragiis decrevit matrimonia mixta in Hibernia contracta 
et contrahenda, non servata forma Concilii Tridentini iis in locis, in quibus 
sive Concilium, sive etiam ejus decretum Sess* 24, Cl, de Reform, forsan fuit 
promulgatum, alio non concurrente canonico impedimento, quamvis illicita, 
habenda tamen esse uti valida. Quod cum ita sit, Sanctitas sua, monitos 
vult universos istius regni Archiepos et Epos ut nihilominus curent retrahere 
Catholicos ab hujusmodi illicitis nuptiis. Dum itaque Amplm Vram de 
Pontificio hoc decreto certiorem facimus, hortamur etiam ut illud quanto- 
citius omnibus epis suffraganeis suis pro eorum regimine ac norma commu- 
nicet ; de quo cum minime dubitamus, D. O. M. precamur ut eamdem Amplm 
Vram sospitem diutissime servet. 

“ Ampliis Viae, 
“Uti Frater Studiosissimus, 
“ Roma, 19 Martii, 1785. “L. CARD. ANTONELLIUS. 
“ Copia vera transmissa a Ricardo, Coadjutore Armacano. 
“ Concordat cum exemplari in Archivis Danielis, Archiepi, Dublinien. 
“ THOMAS DROMORENSIS.” 
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Though this decision was given in 1785, the decree Tametsi 
was not published in the Province of Dublin, in Meath, or 
in Galway, till 1827. Curiously enough, no doubt of any 
kind about the position of mixed marriages in these dioceses 
seems to have arisen till 1887, when the present Archbishop 
of Dublin secured a similar decree to that issued in 1785. 
It is easy to understand how the prelates who considered 
the decree of 1785 to be a mere interpretation of the existing 
law, who did not dream of a dispensation, would come to the 
conclusion that the privilege which that interpretation 
declared to exist could be validly and lawfully utilised 
in the dioceses in which the Tridentine law was only sub- 
sequently promulgated. At the same time, theologians 
point out that though the privilege may exist, it is necessary 
to have the decision of the Holy See in order that it be 
lawfully used. A fortiori the same would hold if a true 
dispensation and not a mere declaration were contained 
in the decree. As Wernz says:—‘‘Cum in extensione 
declarationis Benedictinae non leve sit periculum errandi 
de paritate regionum et sub specie declarationis possit 
dari dispensatio vel derogatio juris communis, quae 
inferioribus Praelatis non competit, ideo Sedes Apostolica, 
ut patet ex iteratis declarationibus, sibi illam extensionem 
reservavit”’ (p. 254). For all Ireland the matter was 
finally settled in 1887. 

Of course the new marriage laws have taken away the 
privilege, so that in future clandestine mixed marriages will 
be invalid in this country. 


J. M. Harry. 


(To be continued.) 
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Luther et le Luthéranisme. Par L. Christiani, Professeur au Grand Séminaire 
de Moulins. 1 Vol. Grand in-16. Paris: Bloud et C*. Price, 3 fr. 50. 


Was Luther a religious reformer ? This is the problem the author proposes 
to himself to solve in the series of studies of which this volume is composed. 
‘* Luther is an object of contradiction between Catholics and Protestants or 
Rationalists. For us, he is an apostate, for them a reformer, or at least an 
initiator. In the Protestant view this man brought back the Church that was 
more or less corrupt to its primitive purity. In the view of the Rationalist he 
opened a new path through which free thought has been introduced as a con- 
sequence of private judgment. In the Catholic view he took occasion, from 
certain very real abuses existing in the Church in his time, to raise the standard 
of revolt, he became a schismatic and a heretic, and far from correcting the 
abuses from which the Church suffered, he fell into much graver ones ” (Intro- 
duction, p. xxii). 

Among opinions so divergent how is the impartial and earnest seeker after 
truth to reach a satisfactory conclusion? Clearly he can hope to succeed 
only by studying the character of the man at the various periods of his life 
to see if he had any of the traits of a religious reformer, and by examining his 
doctrine and its moral consequences. This, then, is what the author does. 
After a preliminary study dealing with the causes that led up to the 
Reformation, in a series of ten essays he examines in the light of historical 
criticism—(1) The origin of the doctrine of Luther. (2) The variations in 
Luther’s teaching in respect to the utility and merit of good works. (3) The 
coarseness and obscenity of Luther’s language. (4) Luther’s sincerity. (5) The 
state of Luther’s soul after the year 1517. (6) Luther and the Devil. (7) 
Luther’s teaching or. marriage and virginity. (8) Church and State in the 
doctrine of Luther. (9) Luther and miracles. (10) Religious experience among 
Lutherans. 

The author has no difficulty in showing by the evidence of the 
writings of Luther himself, and of contemporary documents, the genuineness of 
which cannot be questioned, that though Luther was undoubtedly a man 
endowed by nature with gifts of intellect of very high order, and with a 
burning eloquence capable of swaying the multitude and of detaching the 
people from the Church by provinces and nations, yet he does not exhibit 
in his character or his teaching a single trait of the religious reformer. He 
was not a man of prayer, he was not a sincere man. He was a man of violent 
temper, and was completely under the dominion of uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable passions. His memory cannot be cleared of using in his propaganda 
the weapons of lying, of gross injustice, of abominable calumnies. To him 
chiefly must be attributed the introduction of the senseless, unreasoning 
hatred against the Pope and Catholics that has led to so much religious strife, 
and to so many injustices down through the succeeding centuries—a hatred 
the effects of which still unfortunately continue, and of which we have almost 
daily experience in these countries. 

21 
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The author does not advance a single position for which he does not give 
documentary evidence of an unquestionable kind. His treatment is exceed- 
ingly temperate throughout. Though his object is professedly apologetic, and 
he proclaims from the house-tops his Catholicity, yet he writes without 
bias ; he regards it as his first and most important duty to tell the truth, 
and therefore he has written genuine history, real critical history. The way 
had been prepared for him by the splendid German work of the celebrated 
Dominican Father Denifle, whose work caused such a bitter controversy in 
Germany a few years ago, but whose main conclusions have stood the test of 
the strictest investigation. In fact it may be said that the author’s aim was 
to express in popular style for French readers, to whom the German work of 
Denifle is inaccessible or too difficult, the leading and incontrovertible con- 
clusions of that work. 

Considered as a historical] study this volume of Professor Christiani is both 
interesting and instructive, and is an able contribution to the literature of the 
Reformation period. From the point of view of apologetics I have no doubt 
it is capable of doing much good, though I am sure there are many who would 
be disposed to regard it as beating a dead horse. The main problem is really 
a dead issue. The beautiful legends woven round the so-called heroes of the 
Reformation have disappeared like snow before the sun under the scorching 
rays of historical criticism. Scholars have given such a decisive no to the 
question with which this review opens that sincere and clean-minded 
Protestants would like to blot out completely from the records of history the 
story of the Reformation. They close their eyes to it, and of late have been 
making frantic efforts to hitch on their Church in some way or other to the 
ancient edifice. It is for this reason that they deem Rome’s opinion of the 
validity of Anglican orders of such importance, and that all the beautiful 
theories about continuity and apostolic succession have been excogitated and 
so warmly defended. But all this is of no avail. Protestantism as a religious 
system is played out. Some, fortunately, are retracing their steps and re- 
entering the true fold, not indeed by provinces or nations, as they fell away, 
but yet in ever-increasing numbers. Others, stifling “ the wish to believe ” 
altogether, rest satisfied with soul-starving Agnosticism. “ He must be wilfully 
blind to the course of history,” says Lecky, “ who does not perceive that 
during the last hundred years the rationalistic schools have completely super- 
seded the dogmatic forms of Protestantism as the efficient antagonist of the 
Church of Rome. It is difficult to name three men of real eminence and un- 
questionable sincerity who have abandoned Catholicism for Protestant sects. 
Protestant churches have made no advance, and have exercised no perceptible 
influence.” 

Thus Catholicism or Agnosticism is the issue of to-day. 

P. McKenna. 





Institutiones Juris Ecclesiastici, quas in usum Scholarum scripsit. Jos. 
Laurentius, 8.J. Editio altera Emendata et Aucta. Sumptibus et typis 

B. Herder. Friburgi, Brisgovie. 8° (xvi et 712 pp.). Price, 10s. 6d. 
The first edition of the work of Father Laurentius met with such favour 
from the public, and received such high praise from the reviewers, that it is 
not to be wondered at that a second edition was called for so quickly. If 
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allowance is made for the necessary limitations and drawbacks of a com- 
pendium, I may say at once that in my opinion the praise bestowed upon the 
book is thoroughly deserved, and I have no hesitation in recommending it to 
all who wish to gain at the smallest expenditure of mental energy an accurate 
and solid knowledge of the general ecclesiastical discipline prevailing at 
present in the Church. 

In universities and colleges in which a properly constituted faculty of 
Canon Law exists there are usually two schools—the Schola Institutionum and 
the Schola Textus juris Canonici. The Schola Institutionum aims et giving 
students a general idea of Church legislation, and deals with general principles 
and broad questions of an introductory or preliminary character with which 
the student must be familiar before he undertakes the detailed study of the 
actual enactments made by the Church, while the Schola Teztus is occupied 
with this detailed study of Church laws. All ecclesiastical students are 
obliged to attend the Schola Institutionum, while it is only those who wish 
to specialise in Canon Law or to take their academic degrees in that subject 
who attend the Schola textus. The character of the lectures in the Schola 
Institutionum will depend largely on the consideration whether the students 
attending the class will or will not receive a fuller and more detailed know- 
ledge of Church legislation either in the Schola Textus or in the schools of 
moral and dogmatic theology ; the character of text-books will be governed 
by the same consideration. Where the lectures or text-books are intended to 
meet adequately the needs of those ecclesiastical students who do not intend 
to specialise in Canon Law, clearly they must be fuller, and must deal with 
a variety of details that otherwise should be properly relegated to another 
place. The book under review, while professedly a text-book for the Schola 
Institutionum, is written to meet the requirements of the class of students 
just referred to, and hence it will be found to contain a much fuller and more 
detailed treatment of ecclesiastical legislation than is usually found in text- 
books dealing with the Institutiones. 

Canon Law is a practical science—i.e., the study of it is intended to be of 
practical utility to priests in the exercise of the sacred ministry. Hence the 
author aims at giving the discipline prevailing at present in the Church, and 
gives the whole of this discipline in so far as it is general. For manifestly it 
would be impossible within the compass of a single volume to deal with the 
special laws of particular countries, provinces and dioceses. To confine his 
work to the limits of a text-book the various matters are treated briefly, but, to 
compensate for this, abundant references are given to authors in whose works 
a more detailed and extensive treatment of the same subject may be found. 
Another pleasing feature of the work is that practically every statement is 
proved by either a verbal citation of, or an accurate reference to, the texts 
of Canon Law bearing on the pomt. Texts of law embodying and explain- 
ing general principles and the Canons of greater importance are given 
in full. 

The author is also happy in the arrangement of his matter. The question 
of the arrangement of the subject-matter in treatises on Canon Law has long 
been a great difficulty with authors, and even yet there is no great uniformity 
noticeable among them. The older treatises are arranged according to the 
order of the five books of the Decretals. From the 16th century books of 
institutions in imitation of the Institutiones Justiniani began to be written, 
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and these for a long time were divided like the Justinian institutions into four 
distinct treatises—de personis, de rebus, de judictis, de criminibus. This 
arrangement had two drawbacks. It was without ecclesiastical sanction, and 
it did not permit of things pertaining to the same subject being treated 
together. Hence towards the end of the 18th century it was given up, and 
each author began to arrange his matter in what seemed to him the most 
logical order. There was a kind of general agreement to this extent that 
questions pertaining to the constitution of the Church got first place, and then 
came those dealing with her government and administration. This general 
arrangement the author adopts, but he works it out in detail in a manner that 
seems to me perfectly logical. He divides his whole treatise into eight books 
in the following order :—(1) De Fontibus Juris Ecclesiastici. (2) De Con- 
stitutione Ecclesiae. (3) De Officiis et Beneficiis Ecclesiasticis. (4) De Guber- 
natione Ecclesiwe. (5) De Administratione Ecclesie. (6) De Societatibus 
Ecclesiasticis. (7) De Bonis Temporalibus Ecclesie. (8) De Ucclesie Relatione 
ad alias Societates. Under these headings the author finds ample scope to 
present a full survey of Church laws in language that is always clear, plain, 
and attractive, and that carries one along from page to page with ever- 
increasing interest. Hence the Revue des Sciences Ecclesiastiques is justified 
in passing this criticism on the book “ un traité de droit canonique trés exact, 
trés solide, et trés complet.” 
P. McKenna. 








Theologia Biblica sive Scientia Historiae et Religionis utriusque Testamenti 
Catholica. Scripsit in usum Scholarum P. Michael Hetzenauer, 0.C., Pro- 
fessor Exegesis in Universitate Pontificii Seminarii Romani ad 8. Apol- 
linarem. Tom. J., Vetus Testamentum. Herder. 8vo. Pp. xxxi + 654. 
Price, 12s. 


Only a short time has elapsed since Father Hetzenauer published a very 
valuable critical edition of the Vulgate, and now he establishes further claims 
to the gratitude of Biblical scholars by the present learned volume on the 
history and theology of the Old Testament. Another volume of a similar 
character, dealing with the history and theology of the New Testament, 
is to follow. The present work consists of two parts—the first dealing 
with the history of the Old Testament, the second with its theology. 
The second part is especially interesting, discussing briefly, but in a 
scholarly manner, many very important questions, such as the creation 
of the world, the knowledge possessed by the Jews of the Blessed Trinity, 
the contents of the Messianic prophecies, and the evidence afforded by the 
Old Testament in regard to the resurrection of the body. Fr. Hetzenauer 
holds that the creation and formation of the world took place in six 
long periods, which, however, are not treated chronologically but ideally 
in the first chapter of Genesis: “Quae cum ita sint,” he writes, 
**censemus Deum revera sex diebus—i.e., sex periodis plurium millium an- 
norum mundum universum formasse. Ser enim diebus, testatur Dominus ipse 
(Ex. xx. 11), fecit Dominus calum et terram, et mare, et omnia quae in eis sunt : 
quod testimonium falsum esse nequit (c/. pp. 409, 460). Censemus autem 
singulas periodos et singula opera Dei non chronologice sed idealiter ordinata 
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esse, quemadmodum opera Christi in evangelio S. Matthaei non chronologice 
sed historico-dogmatice seu idealiter disposita sunt. Idea, juxta quam 
hagiographys periodos et opera hexaemeri ordinavit, satis perspicua est. 
Prius opus distinctionis (productionem regionum), deinde opus ornatus 
(productionem exercituum, cf. p. 381 sq.) ; prius generalia, deinde particularia ; 
prius imperfectiora, deinde perfectiora narrat. Etiam historiographum res 
idealiter dispositas narrare posse, quin veritatem laedat, res notissima est 
(cf., Exeget., 45). Solum necessarium est, ut aliquo modo indicet se non 
contextum historicum (ordinem chronologicum) sed psychologicum servare 
velle, quod scriptor hexaemeri reapse fecit (p. 499).” 

I have thought this passage worth transcribing as an interesting at*empt 
to understand the first chapter of Genesis in a way that will at once relieve 
the Biblical account of creation from the pressure of many scientific objections. 
It will also give some idea of the author’s style and method. The interest of 
the work is enhanced by many fine illustrations, and its utility by two good 
indexes and three excellent maps of Palestine and other Bible countries. 


J. MacRory. 








Histoire de l Eglise. By M. L. Marion. 3 Tomes. Paris: A. & R. Roger & 
Chernoviz. Price, 12f. 


The first edition of M. Marion’s work was published in 1905, and was 
welcomed on all sides as a useful contribution to the ecclesiastical history 
literature. It is a work dealing with the history of the Church from the 
beginning till the present time. It is published in three volumes of between 
eight or nine hundred pages each ; and both from its style and form should be 
of great assistance to both student and professor. 

The most remarkable point in M. Marion’s method of treatment is the 
amount of space he devotes to what we might call the inner life of the Church, 
that is to say, to the developments of theology, of liturgy, literature, in- 
stitutions, and customs. Following the accepted style he divides his work 
into three main parts dealing with the history of the Church during the period 
of the Roman empire, the Church in the Middle Ages, and the Church of 
modern times. In each period he sets aside one portion dealing with what we 
might call the public life of the Church—namely, the Popes and their action in 
governing the Church, and the progress of Christianity amongst the different 
nations; in the other he treats of the interior life of the Church, of its 
educational establishments, its writers, its literature, its institutions, 
sacraments, liturgy, devotions, festivals, and architecture. 

The author cites his authorities at the foot of each page, but, as we might 
expect, he hardly ever quotes any person except a French writer. In the 
same way, it is natural to expect that a work on ecclesiastical history written 
by a Frenchman will devote a rather considerable portion of its space to the 
history of the French Church. This is to be expected ; but especially in the 
third volume this seems to have been overdone. France is everywhere, and 
the other countries receive but scant notice. In his endeavour to put too 
much into the limits which he had allotted to himself for the work, the treat- 
ment of all the questions seems meagre, so much so indeed that it is difficult 
to see what useful purpose the author purposed to himself in including them at 
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all. There does not seem, for example, to be much utility in giving a bare 
catalogue of the writers, theologians, scripture scholars, rubricists, &c. Still 
the book is undoubtedly a valuable one, if for no other reason, because it 
introduces the reader to the best French authorities on the subjects dealt 
with by the author. 


James McCarrrey. 





The Catholic Encyclopedia. Vol. IlI.: Brow—Clancy. London: Caxton 
Publishing Co.; New York: Robert Appleton Company. Pp. 799. 
4to. Price, 27s. 6d. 


In a special article in this Review (April, 1908), I called attention to some 
general aspects of The Catholic Encyclopedia, as also to the special features 
of the first two volumes. Vol. IIT.,now before me, is well up to the standard 
of excellence attained by its predecessors. The wealth of material contained 
in these 800 pages is so great that a reviewer is puzzled where to begin—or end. 
The list of contributors prefixed to the volume comprises the names of 244 
writers, many of whom are well known throughout the Catholic world. The 
articles on biography, history, historical geography, liturgy, canon law, 
dogmatic theology, and history of dogma, are most valuable. There are, 
moreover, quite a number of articles of the greatest interest bearing on the 
fringes of these subjects—articles which can be classed only as miscellaneous, 
and which must be read to be appreciated. It is only on looking through 
the pages of a work like this that one begins to realise in some faint way the 
effect produced by the Church on the civilised world; as also the number 
of eminent men whom she has given to all the professions, arts, and sciences. 

Father Herbert Thurston, §.J., contributes articles remarkable, as was 
to be expected, for accuracy and fulness of interesting details, on the following 
subjects :—Bullarium, Bulls and Briefs, Burial (including curious information 
as to the origin of the custom of burying priests with the head towards the 
altar, the dirge, and a variety of local and general customs), Calendar, 
Candles, Candlesticks, Catholic (in which is some interesting information as to 
the claims put in by certain members of heretical bodies to be called Catholics 
and to belong to the Catholic Church), Celibacy of the Clergy (with curious 
and valuable testimonies from non-Catholics, such as Renan and Loyson, 
to the fidelity of the great body of the Catholic clergy to their vows; as well 
as from such men as Bishop Bickersteth and Professor Mahaffy, as to the 
advantages of celibacy in the work of the ministry), Cemetery, Chasuble, 
Chalice. These articles are supplemented by valuable bibliographies. 

Another writer to whom the Encyclopedia is deeply indebted is Dr. Thomas 
J. Shahan, of the Catholic University of America. Besides two long articles 
on Early Roman Christian Cemeteries (the Catacombs) and on Charlemagne 
(the latter written in collaboration with Ewan Macpherson), he writes on 
Canons (Apostolic), Carlovingian Schools, Caroline Books, and a great number 
of short biographies. It is by sacrificing his time and abilities to work of 
this class that Dr. Shahan has done the best, though least showy, service to 
the Encyclopedia. Another professor of the Catholic University of America, 
Dr. Turner, renders very valuable service of the same kind, besides contribut- 
ing special articles on the lives and systems of those who contributed to the 
development of philosophy. 
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Among the more important liturgical articles, in addition to those contri- 
buted by Fr. Thurston, are those on the Canon of the Mass (by Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue, with a very fine up-to-date bibliography), and on the Celtic Rite 
(by Henry Jenner, Assistant Librarian, British Museum, very learned and 
interesting). Bearing on liturgy more or less closely are the articles on 
Buildings, Ecclesiastical (A. Van Hove, of Louvain University), and Chapel 
(Dr, A. Orban, Sulpician Convent, Frascati: both articles deal, among many 
other aspects of the subject, with the use of this word “ chapel”), Byzantine 
Architecture (S. Gietmann, §.J., Valkenburg, Holland), Cathedral (Dr. A. 
Boudinhon, Institut Catholique, Paris), Chapter (W. H. W. Fanning, 8.J., 
University of St. Louis), Christian Archeology (Dr. M. M. Hassett, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania), Catechumen (Dr. T. B. Scannell), Catacombs (Mgr. 
de Waal, Rome); Fr. Morrisroe, of Maynooth, has given generous help in 
this department. 

In the department of historical geography, always with special regard to 
Catholic features, I have noted articles on Brunswick, Brussels,.” Buenos 
Ayres, Bulgaria, Burgos, Burgundy, Burma, California (in which among 
“Catholics Distinguished in Public Life,” one misses the name of Rev. Dr. 
P. C. Yorke), California Missions, Canada, Ceylon, Chicago, Chile, China 
(a long and very interesting article). There are, of course, very many others. 
The article on Cambridge, University of (Dom Hunter-Blair), gives some 
interesting statistics as to the number of Catholics attending the University. 
“ During the ten years from 1897 to 1907,” we read, “ considerable advantage 
has been taken of this [the Propaganda] concession, Catholics coming in 
gradually increasing numbers both from the principal English Catholic 
Schools and from other parts of the British Empire, as well as from the 
Continent of Europe and from the United States. At the beginning of the 
academical year 1907-1908 there were [at Cambridge] seventy-six Catholics 
in residence at the University, including six members of the senate, twa 
bachelors of arts, and sixty-eight undergraduates. About two-fifths of the 
Catholic students were from English Catholic Schools (Beaumont, Downside, 
the Oratory, Stonyhurst, Ushaw); two-fifths had been educated at non- 
Catholic public schools (Eton, Harrow, Wellington, St. Paul’s, &c.); while 
the remaining fifth were foreigners, many of them young Austrians or 
Hungarian nobles, and others from Germany, France, Spain, or Italy, and 
a few from India and the United States.” 

Among the biographical articles I have noted those on Cajetan and 
Campanella, as illustrating the liberty of speculation allowed to theologians 
in the palmy days when theology was a great science and theologians great 
scientists; also that on Cardinal Campeggio (T. B. Scannell), who was so 
remarkable for his projects for the reform of the Church. “ He boldly 
declared that the chief source of all the evils was the Roman Curia, of which 
he was himself a most influential member. He recommended that the 
powers of the Dataria, whose officials he styled ‘ blood suckers,’ should be 
greatly curtailed; that benefices should not be combined, or reserved, or 
held in commendam; and that none but able and virtuous men should be 
appointed to them. He bewailed the fact that the Holy See had, by means 
of concordats, surrendered the rights of the Church to the secular powers. 
He spoke strongly against the reckless granting of indulgences; especially 
against those of the Franciscans, and those connected with the contributions 
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towards the building of St. Peter’s in Rome.” What a pity his advice was 
not taken and these reforms effected before violent pressure came from 
without. There are articles on Brownson (by his son), on Celsus (by Dr. 
Turner), on a number of artists (Buonarotti, Carracci, Cellini, and others) ; 
on Challoner (Bishop), Carroll (Archbishop), and a host of churchmen and 
remarkable lay Catholics. 

Worthy of special mention, by reason of their finished style and the 
evidence of wide reading they contain, are Dr. W. Barry’s two articles on 
Calvin and Calvinism, in the former of which he makes it evident that perse- 
cution for religious opinions was not confined to the Catholic inquisitors. 
The second article, on Calvinism, calls attention very pointedly to the early 
Protestant doctrinal denial of free-will, and the connection between this 
and the doctrine of causality. “God is sole agent. Therefore, creation, 
redemption, election, reprobation, are in such sense His acts that man becomes 
merely their vehicle and himself does nothing.” ‘ What he [Calvin] rejected 
was the Catholic notion of the self-determining second cause.” It is scarcely 
right to call this notion “ Catholic,” seeing what authority there is for the 
physical divine premotion even of free acts. In fact, exciting or prevenient 
grace can hardly be conceived at all except as a physical divine premotion or 
predetermination of some kind, and it is not easy to reconcile self-determina- 
tion on the part of second causes, especially in regard to supernatural actions, 
with the doctrine which the Church maintained and maintains against the 
Semipelagians. Not, of course, that supernatural acts may not be free, but 
that the self-determination in which freedom consists is nothing positive 
which is not directly and immediately produced by God. Dr. Barry seems 
to think that the human will would be inactive if it were a mere instrument 
in God’s hands; but surely the merest instrument is active when applied 
to act. 

This reminds me of an important article on Cause, by Dr. Aveling—of 
that part of it especially which deals with efficient causes and their actions. 
“‘ No explanation,” we are told, “ of the essential nature of the action of the 
efficient cause would seem to be possible. . . . The efficient cause, unlike the 
material and the formal, is thus seen to be entirely extrinsic to its effect. 
It is held to act in virtue of its form. The fact and mode of this action is 
given in the above quotation from the Contra Gentiles; but the precise nature 
of the action, or relation, between the efficient cause and its effect is not 
stated [by St. Thomas]. It is quite clear that the accident, quality, power, 
or motion, in the cause A, is not held to pass over into the effect B, since a 
numerically new one is reduced from potentiality.” That may hold of St. 
Thomas; but surely in modern times there is such a thing recognised as 
kinetic energy, which is at once efficient—and no more mysterious than is 
motion, and passes without complete loss of individuality from one agent 
to another. When will our philosophers begin to give due weight to the 
modern doctrine of kinetics in discussing the nature of efficient causality ? 
One would think that the metaphysics of cause had nothing to do with physics ; 
indeed this is almost asserted by Dr. Aveling :—‘‘ A knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the existence of certain phenomena is the principal aim of [physical] 
science; and this is strictly pursued by observation, experiment, and the 
application of mathematical methods. There is, consequently, no radical 
opposition between the two provinces of knowledge [science and philosophy, 
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in the sense of metaphysics], since both the ends sought and the means 
employed in their search differ. Indeed were a man of science to make any 
pronouncement as to the nature of essential causes or their mode of 
causality, he would have overstepped the boundaries drawn by his science 
and declared himself a metaphysician.” Is it not, however, the business of 
a physicist, as such, to investigate causes and come to a knowledge of 
universals ? for is not physics a science, and not merely a series of experi- 
ments? Ifa physicist were to endeavour to determine, let us say, the nature 
of the sun’s action in lighting or heating, and to find in it motions of different 
kinds, would he not be acting as a physicist ? And is there any safe basis 
for the metaphysics of causes, except that which is supplied by observation, 
internal and external ? 

In the same article, Dr. Aveling touches lightly on the interaction of soul 
and body, and finds a solution of the difficulty, in some obscure way, in the 
Aristotelian theory that the soul is the substantial form of the body. “ Con- 
sequently a man wills, rather than the will (or the soul), and, by reason of the 
intimate union of body and soul as matter and form (7.e., one suppositum, 
thing, person), man acts.” But surely the act of will is spiritual and 
immanent in the spiritual faculty ; how, then, being spiritual and immanent, 
can it have on the organism any more than a moral causality ? Of what 
avail is the theory of substantial information here? Does not physical 
efficiency imply transience of something—something spiritual in this case ? 
And how can a spiritual action, immanent in the will, pass over into the 
organism ? All your theories of suppositum will not help to clear up this. 

I must pass over in silence quite a number of historical articles, such as 
those on the great religious orders—Carthusians, Cistercians, Capuchins, 
and so on; also many articles on matters connected with Canon Law, and 
Dogmatic Theology. This third volume of the Encyclopedia is rich in matter 
of interest ; I congratulate editors, writers, and the Catholic public generally 
on the appearance of such a valuable work. 

W. McDona.p. 





De Gratia Christi. In I-II. Partem Summae Theologicae §. Thomae 
Aquinatis, a. q. cix. ad q. exiv. Auctore Richardo Tabarelli, in 
Pontificio Seminario Romano Theol. Professore. Romae: M. 
Bretschneider. Demy 8&vo. Pp. 534. 


In this work Dr. Tabarelli follows very closely the order of treatment 
adopted in the Summa, wording his questions and the titles of the various 
articles almost in every case as they are given by St. Thomas. There is a brief 
but clear statement of the different opinions that have been or are held; an 
equally brief and clear exposition of the arguments on which his own opinion 
is based—arguments drawn, as usual, from §. Scripture, the Fathers, and 
philosophy. Objections are then considered, and the articles wind up not 
infrequently with expositions, by way of scholia, of less important doctrinal 
matter connected with what was set forth in the body of the article. The 
whole is brief, clear, and strong; nothing original or new—which, perhaps, 
was not to be expected. 

As regards matters in dispute between Dominicans and Jesuits, T. favours 
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the latter throughout, with one important exception, however. As to the 
nature of actual grace—whether, that is, it consists in a quality or a vital 
action—he holds that whilst “utraque sententia probabilibus fulcitur 
momentis, sententia tamen thomistica quoad gratiam operantem, seu 
praevenientem, saltem pro nondum iustificatis, videtur praeferenda.” As 
regards the nature of efficacious grace and the way in which its efficacy is 
most likely to be reconciled with freewill on the part of the human agent, 
T. is a decided Molinist. 

I have said that there is nothing or very little new or original in the book, 
though there is room certainly for much that is new in the way of statement 
or explanation. Take, for instance, the fundamental question already 
mentioned, as to the nature of actual grace. The Thomists, we are told 
(p. 245), “ censent gratiam actualem consistere in quadam vi physica trans- 
eunte, qua Deus operatur et co-operatur in nobis ea quae ad salutem 
pertinentia volumus et facimus.’”? This, we have seen, is represented as the 
most probable view, at least as regards the actual graces which are given 
to those who are not already justified (248). What, then, is this vis or force ? 
What is force, anyway, and what is its relation to action? There you have 
one of the most fundamental questions of metaphysics, on which modern 
physical science has shed a flood of light, but which is treated here as if we 
knew no more about forces or energies and their relation to actions than was 
known in the time of Aristotle or St. Thomas. 

Again, with regard to the nature of the distinction between operating and 
co-operating grace, T. adheres frankly to the opinion of Molina, as to which 
we read (266) :—“‘ Cum realis sit.differentia inter actum indeliberatum et 
actum liberum, etiam gratia operans adaequate sumpta, a co-operante realiter 
distinguenda est. Attamen si gratia inadaequate sumatur, idest ex parte 
principii, prout denotat ipsum influxum supernaturalem, contendunt 
Molinistae gratiam operantem non re sed tantum secundum diversam 
relationem ad diversum effectum differre a gratia co-operante.” On which 
the question arises: What is meant by taking gratia operans ex parte 
principii ? It denotes a supernatural influx; but what is the influx ? in or 
unto what ? Remember always that this grace, at least as given to such as 
are already justified, is a vital action. How can an action be a principle 
of action or an influx ? 

Similarly, take the following :—“‘ Gratia co-operans, quae sit qualitas 
entitative distincta a gratia operante, superflua videtur. Et equidem facul 
tates naturales per gratiam operantem jam elevatae supponuntur ad ordinem 
supernaturalem. Ergo ut actum salutarem exerceant non exigitur nova 
qualitas supernaturalis, sed sufficere videtur continuatio gratiae elevantis 
et concursus Dei ad ipsum actum quem voluntas elevata ponit” (217). 
If operating grace given to such as are already justified is an action and not a 
quality, how can it elevate or supernaturalise a faculty ? Does it not rather 
suppose the faculty to be already supernaturalised ? 

No wonder that T. should quote, to reject it, the teaching of Molina to the 
effect that the faithful—those who have an infused habit of faith—‘ quoties 
postea volunt, eliciunt cum solo concursu generali Dei actum fidei super- 
naturalem. Quod idem eadem quoque ratione dicendum est de spe” 
(164). Since the very object of the habit of faith is to elevate or super- 
naturalise the faculty, why should, or how could, a supernatural, as 
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distinguished from a purely natural, motion be received? Can even the 
Almighty put into a fiddle-string of a certain length, diameter, density, and 
tension, any motion but that for which it is qualified by these accidents ? 
Or into a supernaturalised faculty any motion but what is supernatural ? 
How is a motion supernaturalised except by being in a supernaturalised 
faculty ? Let us look to our physics. 

I find the same obscurity as regards instrumental causality :—‘* Nec 
sufficere videtur,” we read (249), “‘ extrinseca elevatio potentiae per actionem 
immediatam Dei et per assistentiam Spiritus Sancti. In hac enim hypothesi 
potentia virtualis esset non con-causa principalis, sed vera causa instrumentalis, 
actus salutaris . . . Atqui admitti nequit intellectum et voluntatem 
esse causas instrumentales actuum vitalium, qui ab ipsis procedunt; quin 
potius, iuxta modum loquendi Doctoris Seraphici, gratia est instrumentum 
quo utitur Deus ad movendas potentias.” We are told—and in a com- 
mentary on this part of the Summa /—that under the divine premotion 
intellect and will cannot be regarded as instruments used by God for the 
production of their acts. A new Thomism. Or is it that in this matter 
we desert Aquinas for St. Bonaventure? But even the Seraphic Doctor 
says, in the very passage quoted : “ grace is an instrument which God makes 
use of to move the powers.” To what? To vital acts? Therefore the 
powers are instruments in the hands of God for the production of these acts ; 
for what is it to be moved to them by God except to be used as an instrument 
to produce them ? And how can grace — that is, actual grace, itself an 
Better 





loon to St. , Annet 

I find similar confusion between the actus primus and the actus secundus 
in relation to actual grace. The actus secundus, we know, is always an 
action, never the principle of action, except in the sense of its initial stage ; 
the principle of action is the actus primus. That is a commonplace. Yet 
we read, in an exposition of the system of Molina (295) :—“ (a) Omnis gratia 
in actu primo est efficax. (5) Gratia efficax in actu secundo non intrinsece 
et essentia sua differt a gratia sufficiente, sed extrinsece ex concursu 
voluntatis.”” There is question, remember, of actual grace, which, at least 
in such as are justified, is regarded by T. as an action—an actus secundus. 
Yet here we have it made out in part an actus primus—of course, a principle 
of the second act, elevating the faculty, as we have seen, to be capable of 
producing this. 

I regard it as important that some reason should be given for distinguish- 
ing between infants and adults as regards the saving will of God. He wills 
to save both classes—every individual of them; but the grace which He 
has provided does not reach the infants, as is admitted; why then must 
it reach the adults? Why is it not sufficient in their case also that it should 
have been provided liberally by the saving will of God and the redeeming 
Blood of Christ ? 

So, too, with regard to the possibility of meriting grace. T. regards the 
penitential acts of sinners, elicited by the aid of grace, as meritorious of first 
justification de congruo: a common view. He will not admit any impetra- 
tory efficacy in prayers of the natural order; and it never occurs to him to 
distinguish between satisfaction and merit. Is it not reasonable to say that 
the penitential works of sinners are satisfactory, not meritorious; for how 
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can there be merit of heaven on the part of one who, if he should die after he has 
merited, will be condemned to hell? And if impetration gives no right to the 
good which it obtains, how can it be Semipelagianism to say that it may obtain 
grace, not as a right, but as a free gift or alms on God’s part? As long as 
the gratuitousness of grace is safeguarded, how can there be any danger 
of Semipelagianism? No doubt some of the Fathers wrote and spoke 
strongly ; but it should never be forgotten that the Middle Age theologians, 
down even to St. Thomas, who knew the mind of the Western Fathers on 
this matter more than almost on any other, were very strongly disposed to 
regard natural work as being even meritorious of first grace de congruo. 

T.’s book is full, and accurate, and safe; but one misses a sense of what 
can and must be done for the doctrine of grace, by wedding the new physical 
science to the old philosophy and theology. 

W. McDona pn. 





Praelectiones Dogmaticae quas in Collegio Ditton- Hall habebat Chr. Pesch,8.J., 
Tom. III., De Deo Creante et Elevante ; De Deo Fine Ultimo. Ed. III. 
Pp. 396. Price, M 6. 40. Tom. V., De Gratia; de Lege Divina Posi- 
tiva. Ed. III. Pp. 332. Price M 5. 60. Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder. 


Fr. Pesch’s treatise is known so well and so favourably that it is not 
necessary for the reviewer to do more than congratulate him on the appear- 
ance of the third edition. While there is ever so much in both these volumes 
as to which all Catholics agree, and which is set forth with great lucidity 
and ability by Fr. Pesch, there is also no small amount as to which we are 
allowed to differ, some of us being strongly inclined to make use of this 
freedom. 

A fundamental concept in connection with creative action, and divine 
co-operation generally, whether natural or supernatural, is that of instru- 
mental causality: what is it precisely that the instrument contributes ? 
As to this Fr. Pesch writes (III., n. 25) :—‘‘ Causa instrumentalis de suo 
aliquid confert ad effectum producendum, sicut securis ad incidendum confert 
duritiem et aciem suam.” No doubt an axe needs to be both hard and 
sharp to be able to cut ; but what is meant by saying that the axe contributes 
(confert) its hardness or sharpness? Neither quality passes from the axe ; 
in what sense, therefore, are they contributed ? Again (III., n. 33) :—‘‘ Cum 
causa principalis per instrumentum attingat effectum, ratione prius causa 
instrumentalis ponit aliquid in effectu quam causa principalis—i.e., disponit 
materiam quomodocumque, ut causa principalis possit efficere id quod 
intendit. Ita instrumentum applicatum ad lignum vel lapidem reddit per 
duritiem et aciem suam hance materiam formabilem artifici. Haec dispositio 
materiae est praevia ad inductionum novae formae. Unde creatura, ut 
possit adhiberi ut instrumentum ad creandum, deberet ante ipsum formalem 
actum creationis aliquid praevium efficere, quod esset dispositio ad 
creationem.” The contribution, it would seem, is some disposition wrought 
in the material antecedently to the operation of the principal cause. How 
are we to reconcile this with the principle now universally adopted in physical 
science, that, of itself, a saw or chisel is absolutely inert—capable of doing 
nothing at all except in so far as it is moved? No doubt, it needs to be hard 
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and sharp; but this is not to enable it to make any contribution different 
from that of the motion which it receives. 

Are living things, even human wills, mere instruments in God’s hands, 
to be moved by Him to do what they do, and incapable of doing anything 
except in so far as they are moved by Him? It were well that we made up 
our minds definitely on this point. Fr. Pesch writes (III., n. 25) :—“* Securis 
incidit mota ab homine. Homo est principalis causa incisionis, quia ipse 
se movet sine alio movente, securis vero ad incidendum movetur ab homine.”’ 
This, though it occurs in a passage where the author is dealing with the 
divine co-operation, may mean that man is not moved by any other created 
cause to use hisaxe. I fear, however, that we are too apt to forget the divine 
premotion. In another place, writing of the efficient cause of supernatural 
acts, Fr. Pesch, true to the Molinistic theory, says (V., n. 62) :—‘‘ Homo 
est causa subordinata causalitati divinae. Nihilominus ratione vitalitatis 
est causa principalis, licet sub Deo, ratione vero supernaturalitatis non est 
nisi causa instrumentalis. Sed quia totus actus est et vitalis et super- 
naturalis, totus est et ab homine et a Deo supernaturaliter concurrente 
Recte quoque Deus dicitur influere non in solum actum secundum, sed in 
ipsam quoque causam creatam, quia eam sibi subiectam tenens ut instru- 
mentum movet ad actum supernaturalem.” God is the premover, as the 
artisan in using an axe. The axe contributes its edge and hardness, as does 
the human will—its spiritual mobility, shall we say ? but what precisely 
does hardness, edge, or spiritual mobility contribute? The least bit of 
action, different from the motion that comes from the premover? No. 
What then? And what is meant by affirming that although the human 
will is an instrument in God’s hands as regards the supernatural result pro- 
duced, as regards the vital result it is a principal cause? The supernatural 
result is nothing really different from the vital; but the will is merely 
instrumental for one, whereas it is principal cause of the other. What kind 
of physics is this ? 

Akin to the foregoing is the fundamental question as to whether the soul 
needs to be supernaturally qualified to produce supernatural actions. Fr. 
Pesch, like a true Molinist, holds that it need not ; though what good purpose 
infused virtues serve in that case the Lord only knows. Let that pass, 
however. Fr. Pesch relies on the usual argument of his school: “ Quidquid 
potest qualitas creata cum facultate coniuncta, hoc potest omnipotentia 
divina se ipsam immediate cum facultate coniungens ” (V., n. 61). Another 
wonderful bit of physics. Could God make a fiddle-string sound G without 
giving it the qualities that give G when the string is moved? Could He 
make a brass trumpet give golden notes, without changing the brass to some- 
thing like gold? No doubt He could produce in the air the same kind of 
notes without any instrument but the air; but could He produce the note 
as coming from the fiddle or the trumpet ? Could He produce it without 
air or other material ? Could he make a human soul think by joining Him- 
self to it, without giving it an intellect? These are some of the questions 
in physics that lie at the base of the Grace tract, on the answer to which 
so much of the theology of Grace depends. As far as I can see, Fr. Pesch, 
like so many others, does not seem to have given them the impartial attention 
they deserve. 


In connection with the classical controversy as to the mode of co-operation 
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whereby supernatural actions are produced, I find the following proposition 
(V., n. 59) :—‘ Deus simul cum facultate vitali constituens unum principium 
adaequatum operandi, producit in intellectu cognitionem et in voluntate 
inspirationem indeliberatam, qua liberum arbitrium ita elevat, ut sit 
principium proxime expeditum actus salutaris deliberati, quod una cum 
concursu respondente actui primo connaturaliter et libere ponit actum 
salutarem.” In what sense is God the principle of the indeliberate act ? 
As sustaining it? Or as producing it? And how can God and the faculty 
be one principle? Are the principal and the instrumental causes one 
principle of any action? Is not God equally the principle of the deliberate 
act? And is the indeliberate act the actus primus of the deliberate? If 
so, what is the meaning of actus primus ? 

Fr. Pesch holds very strongly, as we know, that there is no scientific or 
historical error in the Bible, even as it was understood by the human writers. 
of the various books. In his exposition of the first chapters of Genesis he 
is a Concordist, but does not think it right to push Concordism further than 
a general and popular statement of results would demand (III., n. 97). He 
does not discuss the evolution of species lower than man. As to the antiquity 
of man, he regards it as uncertain whether the biblical genealogies are com- 
plete; in any case it is now impossible to determine which is the correct 
reading of the numbers representing the ages of the patriarchs (III., n. 162). 
He does not think it likely that man has been on the earth fifty or a hundred 
thousand years; yet admits that there is no certain knowledge as to whether 
he preceded the last glacial period, and also as to the date of this. His treat- 
ment of all questions connected with the early chapters of Genesis is highly 
conservative, though he seems inclined to agree with Fr. Palmieri as to the 
way in which the human soul is united to the body. 

I wish I had time to call attention to certain aspects of the treatise De Deo 
Ultimo Fine, involving the treatise on morality. Needless to say, Fr. Pesch 
is a Probabilist, holding that doubtful laws do not bind for lack of knowledge 
in the subject, and forgetting, as conveniently as the rest, the doctrine of 
material sin. The doctrine of philosophical sin, too, should suggest some- 
thing as to the nature of morality. But it is bard, surely, to get theology 


out of a groove. 
W. McDona.p. 





The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Frederic Harrison. Macmillan & Co. 
1907. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxxvii + 433. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a collection of essays, many of them published at different times 
and all bearing on the positive method of philosophy and what Mr. Harrison 
deems its logical result—the religion of humanity. The subjects dealt with 
are :—The supposed necessity of certain metaphysical problems ; the sub- 
jective synthesis ; synthesis ; the three great syntheses ; the human synthesis ; 
Lewes’ Problems of Life and Mind ; the social factor in psychology ; the 
absolute ; the basis of morals; the ethical conference ; natural theology ; 
Law of the Three States ; the soul before and after death ; heaven ; the future 
of agnosticism ; Mr. Huxley’s controversies ; Mr. A. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief ; Harriet Martineau’s Positive Philosophy; the ghost of religion ; 
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agnostic metaphysics ; and science and humanity. The essays—twenty-three 
in all—are prefixed by an Introduction whereby the whole is welded into 
some loose form of organic unity. 

The author must pardon me if I say that I have found his volume dreary, 
unprofitable, and even melancholy reading. There is, as was to be expected, 
a deal of repetition ; the only profit I have derived is a somewhat clearer 
insight into the nature and the claims of a system which was never much 
affected, even amongst the cultured classes, and is now exploded ; and whatever 
mischievous fun one might feel at seeing dog bite dog—in the sense of the old 
proverb quoted by Sir J. Fitzjames Stephen—and the set-to with Mr. Huxley 
in particular is well calculated to make a theologian smile, even he cannot 
long resist the feeling of melancholy that is excited by so many gallant efforts, 
proud boasts, and fair promises and predictions, all of which, he knows, 
have come to naught. It is, I suppose, characteristic of all collections of 
essays, on philosophical matters especially, that they contain very little 
grain in a great mass of chaff ; this volume of 450 pages could be condensed 
into 50 with very great profit. 

Mr. Harrison may be pleased to hear that there is at least one theologian— 
the present writer, to wit—whom he has convinced both of the absolute 
necessity of the Positive Method and of the truth of the Religion of 
Humanity ; that is, in Mr. Harrison’s own sense of the term “ religion.” 
By the positive method of thought, he writes (p. 204), we mean “ that method, 
which would base life and conduct, as well as knowledge, upon such evidence 
as can be referred to logical canons of proof, which would place all that occupies 
men in a homogeneous system of law. On the other hand, this method 
turns from hypotheses not to be tested by any known logical canon familiar 
to science, whether the hypothesis claim support from intuition, aspiration, 
or general plausibility. And again, this method turns aside from ideal 
standards which avow themselves to be lawless, which profess to transcend 
the field of law.” Apart from fundamental intuitions, such as the testimony 
of consciousness to one’s own thoughts, memory of past events, and immediate 
perception of the objects by which we are surrounded—the truth of which 
even such a rigorist as Mr. Harrison would not attempt to prove—I find 
no difficulty in accepting the position that, except on proof, it is foolish and 
even immoral to assent to such propositions as that a personal God exists, 
or has made such and such revelations. A long study of those despised 
philosophers, the Schoolmen—with whose writings or system Mr. Harrison, 
throughout all these pages, does not show the least sign of acquaintance— 
has left me fully convinced that on this point they are orthodox Positivists. 
Quite recently, as the world now knows, a certain small knot of theologians 
objected to this doctrine, not on the ground that it is not the teaching of the 
School, but rather on the ground that it is opposed to all the tendencies of 
modern thought. Those theologians have been condemned in the much 
abused Encyclical on Modernism, so that even the Vatican has shown itself 
to be on the side of Mr. Harrison ; who, no doubt, will be found some day 
defending in the Fortnightly Review or the Nineteenth Century and Ajter, 
the positivism—intellectualism the Modernists are wont to call it; but the 
name does not matter—of Pius X. 

I have felt it my duty to put in one caution—as to consciousness, memory, 
immediate sensation, which, of their very nature, do not prove anything in 
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the strict sense: I say the same now of history and of human testimony 
generally. Jurymen, for instance, cannot find scientific proof for everything, 
but must accept some things on faith: who can prove scientifically that this 
or that witness is worthy of trust? Why, even men of science, as they call 
themselves, and especially those who have devoted their lives to the new 
science of sociology, invented by Auguste Comte for the redemption of a 
fallen race—even these cannot prove scientifically the existence of the facts 
on which their arguments are based, but must accept them on faith of some 
kind. Not that this faith is not “a logical canon familiar to science” ; 
but the canon which suffices in sociology or astronomy as a test of truth, 
should in anything like fair play be accepted as a sufficient test in theology. 
And so, in this sense of needing proof, we are all agreed in accepting the 
positive method—except possibly the Modernists who receive so much 
sympathy, if not from Mr. Harrison, at least from his friends. 

We are devotees no less, at least by profession, of the Religion of Humanity ; 
which, in the words of Mr. Huxley, endorsed by Mr. Harrison (p. 292)— 
though Mr. Huxley was very far from being a professing member of the 
Positivist Society—“ means simply the reverence and love for the ethical 
ideal, and the desire to realise that ideal in life, which every man ought to 
feel.” By Worship of Humanity, adds Mr. Harrison, “I mean no more than 
reverence and love for all that is good and great in the social organism.” 
Surely no Pope ever dreamt of forbidding his subjects to cultivate reverence 
and love for all that is good and great in the social or any other organism. 
Nay, the Popes have often plumed themselves that it is only in the church 
which they and their predecessors ruled, this reverence and love have been 
shown in anything at all like fulness ; from which it is legitimate to conclude 
that they have all been worshippers of humanity, if that only is what the 
worship means. 

It was pleasant to find oneself so far in agreement with Mr. Harrison ; 
and the pleasure would be unalloyed if only one had not to go through so 
many pages to find proof of what needs no proof at all. This, too, though 
there were points as to which one needed conviction, but which, unfortunately, 
were dismissed with the proof which consists merely in a statement or a 
sneer. Religion, to the mind of Catholics and as they practice it, means 
and is reverence for infinite worth ; and supernatural religion is reverence 
for the same infinite worth as made known to man by supernatural revelation. 
Mr. Harrison does not believe in any worth more excellent than that of 
humanity, which, however he may exalt it, is far from infinite even to him ; 
and there being no infinite that we know of outside humanity, there can be, 
of course, no supernatural manifestation of the infinite—not, at least, any 
that we know of. And so it is against the positive method to practice religion 
in the Catholic sense—for those, that is, who agree with Mr. Harrison that 
there is no proof of these things. 

Fortunately for us, it is ourselves we have to convince, primarily, not Mr. 
Harrison and those who think with him, that the proofs are real ; though we 
should like to be able to carry conviction to them, too. Where, however, 
could we hope to find proof of the existence of a personal God, or of the 
reality of a revelation made by Him, if not in certain effects which He pro- 
duced—of which He is the cause? Now, unfortunately, Mr. Harrison is 
bound by his most fundamental principles not to listen to arguments of 
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this kind; for “consistently with the whole of our philosophy,” he writes 
(p. 193), “ we decline to assign a cause at all.” No wonder that his notions 
as to the principle of human thought should be so confused—for principles 
of thought are causes, and for these and other facts “we decline to assign 
a cause at all.” Over and over again he asserts that “the whole range of 
man’s powers, from the finest spiritual sensibility down to a mere automatic 
-contraction falls into one coherent scheme ; being all the multiform functions 
of a living organism in presence of its encircling conditions.” Yet “no 
rational thinker now pretends that imagination is simply the vibration 
of a particular fibre. No man can explain volition by purely anatomical 
study ” (p. 208). For this Mr. Harrison was taken to task by the clear- 
thinking and more consistent Huxley, who wrote :—“If I can trace the 
molecular facts which are the antecedents of the mental and moral facts, 
I have explained these mental and moral facts” (p. 245). To which poor 
Mr. Harrison can reply only by a denial, as he would “ deny that a chemical 
analysis of the body could ever lead to an explanation of the physical 
organism.” Not, possibly, a chemical analysis; but analysis of some kind 
by the methods of physical science: which is quite enough to satisfy the 
claims of the Materialists. 

Mr. Harrison does not seem to have even become aware of the main fact 
on which, at least in the philosophy of the Schoolmen, the doctrine of the 
spirituality of the human soul is based : universal ideas, as found in judgments 
which are truly universal and necessary. No doubt, like Mill, he will not 
admit the existence of such judgments; but then he will have to count 
with science. And, of course, it would be vain to ask him how a living organ, 
composed of molecules, could function, in whatever presence, as anything 
that is at once necessary and universal. So much for facts which, if they 
exist at all, were not always, surely ; and, unless we are to be ranked as sheer 
idiots, must have had a cause when they first began to be. The grand question 
is, whether molecules, which cannot function as universals, could produce 
anything which could function so. But of what use are questions of this 
kind if “ consistently with the whole of our philosophy we decline to assign a 
cause at all?” 

We have heard Mr. Harrison protest against hypotheses or ideals “ which 
avow themselves to the lawless, which profess to transcend the field of law.” 
This, no doubt, is intended to provide an intrenchment against the miracles 
on which the proof of supernatural revelation is based: miracles profess 
to be lawless, and are thereby put out of court. “ The fundamental dogma 
of science and of philosophy [the Philosophy of Common Sense] is this :— 
‘ All facts of observation whatever, organic or inorganic, physical or moral, 
individual or social, are always subject to strictly invariable law.’” The 
law of causation, perhaps: that there can be no effect without a propor- 
tionate cause ? Not at all, since we decline to assign causes or even to deal 
with or recognise them. But this law: that even though there were an 
omnipotent Being distinct from the world, His omnipotence would not avail 
to keep a drop of rain or a hair from falling. O philosophy, even of common 
sense, what silliness is propounded in thy name ! 

What, then, is this law which is so absolute and imperative as to be in- 
violable even to Omnipotence? “The order and harmony we perceive, 
in fact, are simply modes in which the human mind arranges the infinite 
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phenomena of an ever-changing world” (p. 116). “Science is in no respect 
a plain transcript of realty, in no respect a picture of the external order, but 
wholly an ideal construction” (p. 117). Hear this, ye men of science, who 
proclaim so constantly that to know what nature is one must be con- 
stantly handling the real. Yet Mr. Harrison—curiously enough for one who 
glorifies the Positive Method—is not a professed idealist. “The objective 
reality of the world cannot be proved. It will be seen that in the foregoing 
pages, whilst this doctrine is admitted, an objective world of phenomena. 
is constantly assumed” (p. 42). This from the advocate of a philosophy 
which calls itself positive on the ground that it claims to be “based on 
demonstrable knowledge of certain truths” (p. xxxii.), and “ would base 
life and conduct, as well as knowledge, upon such evidence as can be referred 
to logical canons of proof” (p. 204)—the word “ proof” being emphasised 
by italics. Who would think that the leading positivist in England would 
proclaim after this,{as he does in the work before us (p. 115), that he is satis- 
fied with a hypothetical or practical realism—‘“ that our scientific concep- 
tions within have a good working correspondence with an (assumed) reality 
without ” ; and that “all that we need is the utmost practical correspondence 
that experience shows us to be useful?” And it is those who are satisfied 
in this way with assumed realities and practical correspondences, who object 
to theism and supernatural religion on grounds of what they call the positive 
philosophy and the philosophy of common sense. 


W. McDona.p. 





Marie dans I’ Eglise Anténicéenne. Par E. Neubert, Docteur en Théologie, 
Librairie Victor Lecoffre : Paris (J. Gabalda & C*). 1908. Pp. xv + 
283 pp. in 12°. Price, 3 fr. 50. 


In this latest volume of the Bibliotheque Théologique we have an excellent 
critical study of antenicene Mariology under two heads—(i) Mary in Dogma 
and (ii.) Mary in Piety. Under the first head we have four chapters: (1.) The 
Human Motherhood, (2.) The Virginal Conception, (3.) The Divine Mother- 
hood, and (4.) Mary in the Creed. Under the second head also there are four 
chapters : (1.) Mary’s Perpetual Virginity (a) in partu and (b) post partum, 
(2.) Her Sanctity, (3.) Her Co-operation in Redemption, and (4.) Her Worship 
and Invocation. The “Conclusion” gives a brief réswmé of the results 
arrived at, and discusses the factors at work in the development of 
Mariology. The study sets out from the date at which the Gospels had 
assumed their present form, and does not extend beyond the antenicene 

eriod. 

. In the dogma of this period Mary figures in conjunction with Christ ; 
Mariology is the handmaid of Christology. Against those early heretics 
who denied the reality of Christ’s coming in the flesh, Christian teachers 
‘nsisted on the reality of His birth from Mary, while this same truth of her 
auman maternity served indirectly to refute the error of those who denied 
the identity of God the Creator with God the Redeemer, of the God of the 
Old Testament with the God of the New: in Mary as Mother of Christ 
creation and redemption, the Old and the New Testament, met and became 
one. Similarly, in defence of Christ’s divinity against various adversaries, 
the fact of the Virginal conception was emphasised insistently, nor was it 
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minimised in face of those enemies of Christ’s humanity who appealed to it 
in support of their Docetic views. Regarding the divine maternity of Mary, 
while the term Theotokos does not occur in any extant passage of any 
Antenicene writer, the idea itself is equivalently expressed in a variety of 
ways, and its theoretical justification is to be found in the teaching of 
Tertullian and still more clearly in that of Origen, if the latter did not actually 
employ it. It was used by Alexander of Alexandria at the time of Nicaea 
as if it were already a familiar term. As regards the article in the Apostles’ 
Creed affirming the Virginal conception there is every reason to believe 
that it stood in the primitive text of the Roman form. These points are 
fully and clearly established by M. N. in the first section of this volume. 

In the second section M. N. shows that, from the earliest explicit assertion 
of the virginity in partu, Tertullian is the only adversary who can be quoted 
for certain against it. Origen is somewhat confused, but he affirms the 
general doctrine of perpetual virginity. Tertullian likewise is the only 
adversary of Mary’s virginity post partum. M. N. disposes satisfactorily of 
Zahn’s attempt to range Hegesippus on the same side. Regarding “ the 
brethren of the Lord,” M. N., following Hegesippus and St. Jerome, prefers 
to make them cousins of Christ rather than children of St. Joseph by a former 
marriage. The perfect holiness of Mary is looked upon as excluding 
every fault except by Tertullian, who regarded her as an ordinary woman, 
and by Origen who attributed to her a certain momentary weakness of faith 
, Mary’s réle as co-operator in the work of redemption is most fully 
expounded by Irenaeus, but the idea was a commonplace in early Christian 
thought The absence of evidence for the liturgical worship or 
private invocation of Mary during this period need not surprise us. That 
she was placed in a position apart from all others by the side of her Son is 
sufficient evidence of the veneration in which she was held by the faithful, 
and when, during the second century, the worship and invocation of the 
saints became common, it is natural to suppose that she was not forgotten. 

M. N. has rendered a notable service to Mariology as a branch of scientific 
theology, and I hope to see his book received with the favour it deserves. 


P. J. Toner. 
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Apostolic Constitution on the Roman 
Curia. 


SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI 
PII 
DIVINA PROVIDENTIA 
PAPAE X. 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA DE ROMANA CURIA 
PIVS EPISCOPVS 
SERVVS SERVORVM DEI 
AD PERPETVAM REI MEMORIAM. 


Sapienti consilio sa. me. Pontifex Xystus V, Decessorum vestigiis inhaerens 
eorumque coepta perficiens, sacros Cardinalium coetus, seu Romanas Con- 
gregationes, quarum aliquot iam erant ad certa negotia institutae, augeri 
numero voluit, ac suis quamque finibus contineri. Quare Apostolicis Litteris, 
die xx mensis Ianuarii an. MDLXXXVII, queis initium, Jmmensa, eiusmodi 
Congregationes constituit quindecim, ut, “ partita inter eos aliosque romanae 
Curiae magistratus ingenti curarum negociorumque mole,” quae solet ad 
Sanctam Sedem deferri, iam necesse non esset tam multa in Consistorio agi 
ac deliberari simulque possent controversiae diligentius expendi, et celerius 
faciliusque eorum expediri negotia, qui undique, sive studio religionis ac 
pietatis, sive iuris persequendi, sive gratiae impetrandae, aliisve de causis ad 
Summum Pontificem confugerent. 

Quantum vero utilitatis ex sacris his Congregationibus accesserit sive ad 
ecclesiasticam disciplinam tuendam, sive ad iustitiam administrandam, sive 
ad ipsos Romanos Pontifices re vandos, crescentibus in dies curis negotiisque 
distentos, compertum ex Ecclesiae historia exploratumque omnibus est. 

Verum decursu temporis ordinatio Romanae Curiae a Xysto V potissimum 
per memoratas Apostolicas Litteras constituta, haud integra perstitit. Nam 
et Sacrarum Congregationum numerus, pro rerum ac temporum necessi- 
tatibus, modo auctus est, modo diminutus ; atque ipsa iurisdictio unicuique 
Congregationi primitus attributa, modo novis Romanorum Pontificum 
praescriptis, modo usu aliquo sensim inducto ratoque habito, mutationibus 
obnoxia fuit. Quo factum est ut hodie singularum iurisdictio, seu competentia, 
non omnibus perspicua nec bene divisa evaserit ; plures ex Sacris Congrega- 
tionibus eddem de re ius dicere valeant, et nonnullae ad pauca tantum negotia 
expedienda redactae sint, dum aliae negotiis obruuntur. 

Quapropter haud pauci Episcopi ac sapientes viri, maxime vero S. R. E. 
Cardinales, tum scriptis tum voce, et apud Decessorem Nostrum fel. rec. 
Leonem XIII., et apud Nos ipsos saepe institerunt ut opportuna remediahisce 
incommodis afferrentur. Quod Nos quidem pro parte praestare curavimus 
datis Litteris die vir mensis Decembris anno mcm, Romanis Pontificibus ; 
aliisque datis die xx v1 mensis Ianuarii anno McMIv, Quae in Ecclesiae bonum ; 
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itemque aliis datis die xxv1 mensis Maii anno mcmvi, Sacrae Congregationi 
super negotrs. 

Cum vero in praesenti res quoque sit de ecclesiasticis legibus in unum 
colligendis, maxime opportunum visum est a Romana Curia ducere initium, 
ut ipsa, modo apto et omnibus perspicuo ordinata, Romano Pontifici Ecclesiae- 
que operam suam praestare facilius valeat et suppetias ferre perfectius. 

Quamobrem, adhibitis in consilium pluribus 8S. R. E. Cardinalibus, statuimus 
ac decernimus, ut Congregationes, Tribunalia et Officia, quae Romanam 
Curiam componunt et quibus Ecclesiae universae negotia pertractanda reser- 
vantur, post ferias autumnales decurrentis anni, hoc est a die mI mensis 
Novembris mMDccccvim, non alia sint, praeter consueta sacra Consistoria, 
Guam quae praesenti Constitutione decernuntur, eaque numero, ordine, 
competentia, divisa et constituta maneant his legibus, quae sequuntur. 


I. 
SACRAE CONGREGATIONES. 
1.—ConGREGATIO Sancti OFFICII. 


1. Haec Sacra Congregatio, cui Summus Pontifex praeest, doctrinam fid ei 
et morum tutatur. 

2. Eidem proinde soli manet iudicium de haeresi aliisque criminibus, quae 
suspicionem haeresis inducunt. 

3. Ad ipsam quoque devoluta est universa res de Indulgentiis, sive quae 
doctrinam spectet, sive quae usum respiciat. 

4. Quidquid ad Ecclesiae praecepta refertur, uti abstinentiae, ieiunia, festa 
servanda, id omne, huic Sacro Consilio sublatuin, Congregationi Concilii 
tribuitur ; quidquid ad Episcoporum electionem spectat, sibi vindicat Con- 
gregatio Consistorialis ; relaxationem vero votorum in religione seu in religiosis 
institutis emissorum, Congregatio negotiis sodalium religiosorum praeposita. 

5. Etsi peculiaris Congregatio sit constituta de disciplina Sacramentorum, 
nihilominus integra manet Sancti Officii facultas ea cognoscendi quae circa 
privilegium, uti aiunt, Paulinum, et impedimenta disparitatis cultus et 
mixtae religionis versantur, praeter ea quae attingunt dogmaticam de 
matrimonio, sicut etiam de aliis Sacramentis, doctrinam. 


2.—CoNGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS. 


1. Duas haec Sacra Congregatio, easque distinctas partes complectitur : 

2. Ad primam spectat non modo parare agenda in Consistoriis, sed praeterea 
in locis Congregationi de Propaganda Fide non obnoxiis novas dioeceses et 
capitula tum cathedralia tum collegiata constituere ; dioeceses iam constitutas 
dividere ; Episcopos, Administratores apostolicos, Adiutores et Auxiliarios 
Episcoporum eligere ; canonicas inquisitiones seu processus super eligendis 
indicere actosque diligenter expendere ; ipsorum periclitari doctrinam. At 
si viri eligendi vel dioeceses constituendae aut dividendae sint extra Italiam, 
administri Officii a publicis negotiis, vulgo Secretariae Status, ipsi documenta 
excipient et Positionem conficient, Congregationi Consistoriali subiiciendam. 

3. Altera pars ea omnia comprehendit, quae ad singularum dioecesium 
regimen, modo Congregationi de Propaganda Fide subiectae non sint, uni- 
versim referuntur, quaeque ad Congregationes Episcopo1um et Concilii hactenus 
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pertinebant, et modo Consistoriali tribuuntur. Ad hanc proinde in posterum 
spectent vigilantia super impletis vel minus obligationibus, quibus Ordinarii 
tenentur ; cognitio eorum quae ab Episcopis scripto relata sint de statu 
suarum dioecesium ; indictio apostolicarum visitationum, examenque earum 
quae fuerint absolutae, et, post fidelem rerum expositionem ad Nos delatam 
singulis vicibus, praescriptio eorum, quae aut necessaria visa fuerint aut 
opportuna ; denique ea omnia quae ad regimen, disciplinam, temporalem 
administrationem et studia Seminariorum pertinent. 

4. Huius Congregationis erit, in conflictatione iurium, dubia solvere circa 
competentiam Sacraium Congregationum. 

5. Huius Sacri Consilii Summus Pontifex perget esse Praefectus. Eique 
Cardinales a secretis 8. Officii et Secretarius Status semper ex officio accensentur, 
praeter alios, quos Summus Pontifex eidem adscribendos censuerit. 

6. A secretis semper esto Cardinalis a Summo Pontifice ad id munus 
eligendus ; alter ab ipso erit Praelatus cui Adsessoris nomen, qui idem fungetur 
munere a secretis Sacri Collegii Patrum Cardinalium, et sub ipso sufficiens 
administrorum numerus. 

7. Consultores huius Congregationis erunt Adsessor Sancti Officii, et A 
secretis Congregationis pro negotiis ecclesiasticis extraordinariis, durante 
munere : quibus accedent alii, quos Summus Pontifex elegerit. 


3.—CONGREGATIO DE DIScIPLINA SACRAMENTORUM. 


1. Est huic Sacrae Congregationi proposi*a universa legislatio circa dis- 
ciplinam septem Sacramentorum, incolumi iure Congregationis Sancti Officii, 
secundum ea quae superius statuta sunt, et Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis 
circa caeremonias quae in Sacramentis conficiendis, ministrandis et recipiendis 
servari debent. 

2. Itaque eidem Congregationi tribuuntur ea omnia, quae huc usque ab 
aliis Congregationibus, Tribunalibus aut Officiis Romanae Curiae decerni 
concedique consueverant tum in disciplina matrimonii, uti dispensationes in 
foro externo tam pauperibus quam divitibus, sanationes in radice, dispensatio 
super rato, separatio coniugum, natalium restitutio seu legitimatio prolis ; 
tum in disciplina aliorum Sacramentorum, uti dispensationes ordinandis 
concedendae, salvo iure Congregationis negotiis religiosorum sodalium prae- 
positae ad moderandam eorumdem ordinationem ; dispensationes respicientes 
locum, tempus, conditiones Eucharistiae sumendae, Sacri litandi, adservandi 
Augustissimi Sacramenti ; aliaque id genus. 

3. Quaestiones quoque de validitate matrimonii vel sacrae Ordinationis, 
aliasque ad Sacramentorum disciplinam spectantes, eadem Congregatio 
dirimit, incolumi iure Sancti Officii. Si tamen eadem Congregatio iudicaverit 
huiusmodi quaestiones iudiciario ordine servato esse tractandas, tunc eas ad 
Sacrae Romanae Rotae tribunal remittat. 

4. Congregationi huic, quemadmodum ceteris omnibus quae sequuntur, 
erit Cardinalis Praefectus, qui praeerit sacro Ordini, aliquot Patribus Cardinali- 
bus a Pontifice Summo eligendis conflato, cum secretario aliisque necessariis 
administris et consultoribus. 


4.—ConGREGATIO CoNCILII. 


1. Huic Sacrae Congregationi ea pars est negotiorum commissa, quae ad 
universam disciplinam Cleri saecularis populique christiani refertur. 
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2. Quamobrem ipsius est curare ut Ecclesiae praecepta serventur, cuius 
generis sunt ieiunium (excepto eucharistico, quod ad Congregationem de 
disciplina Sacramentorum pertinet) abstinentia, decimae, observatio dierum 
festorum, cum facultate opportune relaxandi ab his legibus fideles ; moderari 
quae Parochos et Canonicos spectant ; item quae pias sodalitates, pias uniones, 
pia legata, pia opera, Missarum stipes, beneficia aut officia, bona ecclesiastica, 
arcas nummarias, tributa dioecesana, aliaque huiusmodi, attingunt. Videt 
quoque de iis omnibus, quae ad immunitatem ecclesiasticam pertinent. Eidem 
Congregationi facultas est reservata eximendi a conditionibus requisitis ad 
assecutionem beneficiorum, quoties ad Ordinarios eorum collatio spectet. 

3. Ad eamdem pertinent ea omnia quae ad Conciliorum celebrationem et 
Tecognitionem, atque ad Episcoporum coetus seu conferentias referuuntur, 
suppressa Congregatione speciali, quae hactenus fuit, pro Conciliorum 
revisione. 

4. Est autem haec Congregatio tribunal competens seu legitimum in 
omnibus causis negotia eidem commissa spectantibus, quas ratione disciplinae, 
seu, ut vulgo dicitur, in linea disciplinari pertractandas iudicaverit ; cetera ad 
Sacram Romanam Rotam erunt deferenda. 

5. Congregationi Concilii adiungitur et unitur, qua Congregatio specialis, 
ea quae Lauretana dicitur. 


5.—ConGrecatio Necotus RELIGIosSoRVM SODALIVM PRAEPOSITA. 


1. Haec Sacra Congregatio iudicium sibi vindicat de iis tantum, quae ad 
Sodales religiosos utriusque sexus tum solemnibus, tum simplicibus votis, 
et ad eos qui, quamvis sine votis, in commnni tamen vitam agunt 
more religiosorum, itemque ad tertios ordines saeculares, in universum pertinent, 
sive res agatur inter religiosos ipsos, sive habita eorum ratione cum aliis. 

2. Quapropter ea omnia sibi moderanda assumit, quae sive inter Episcopos 
et religiosos utriusque sexus sodales intercedunt, sive inter ipsos religiosos. 
Est autem tribunal competens in omnibus causis, quae ratione disciplinae, 
seu, ut dici solet, in linea disciplinari aguntur, religioso sodali sive convento 
sive actore ; ceterae ad Sacram Romanam Rotam erunt deferendae, incolumi 
semper iure Sancti Officii circa causas ad hance Congregationem spectantes. 

3. Huic denique Congregationi reservatur concessio dispensationum a iure 
communi pro sodalibus religiosis. 


6.—CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA FIDE. 


1. Sacrae huius Congregationis iurisdictio iis est circumscripta regionibus, 
ubi, sacra hierarchia nondum constituta, status missionis perseverat. Verum, 
quia regiones nonnullae, etsi hierarchia constituta, adhuc inchoatum aliquid 
praeseferunt, eas Congregationi de Propaganda Fide subiectas esse volumus. 

2. Itaque a iurisdictione Congregationis de Propaganda Fide exemptas et 
ad ius commune deductas decernimus—in Europa—ecclesiasticas provincias 
Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae, et Hollandiae, ac dioecesim Luxemburgensem ; 
in America—provircias ecclesiasticas dominii Canadensis, Terrae Novae et 
Foederatarum Civitatum, seu Statuum Unitorum. Negotia proinde quae ad 
haec loca referuntur, tractanda in posterum non erunt penes Congregationem 


de Propaganda Fide, sed, pro varia eorumdem natura, penes Congregationes 
ceteras. 
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3. Reliquae ecclesiasticae provinciae ac dioeceses, iurisdictioni Congrega- 
tionis de Propaganda Fide hactenus subiectae, in eius iure ac potestate 
maneant. Pariter ad eam pertinere decernimus Vicariatus omnes Apostolicos, 
Praefecturas seu missiones quaslibet, eas quoque quae Congregationi a Negotiis 
ecclesiasticis extraordinariis modo subsunt. 

4. Nihilominus, ut unitati regiminis consulatur, volumus ut Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide ad peculiares alias Congregationes deferat quaecumque 
aut fidem attingunt, aut matrimonium aut sacrorum rituum disciplinam. 

5. Quod vero spectat ad sodales religiosos, eadem Congregatio sibi vindicet 
quidquid religiosos qua missionarios, sive uti singulos, sive simul sumptos 
tangit. Quidquid vero religiosos qua tales, sive uti singulos, sive simul 
sumptos attingit, ad Congregationem Religiosorum negotiis praepositam 
remittat aut relinquat. 

6. Unitam habet Congregationem pro negotiis Rituum Orientalium, cui 
integra manent quae huc usque servata sunt. 

7. Praefectura specialis pro re oeconomica esse desinit; omnium vero 
bonorum administratio, etiam Reverendae Camerae Spoliorum, ipsi Congrega- 
tioni de Propaganda Fide committitur. 

8. Cum hac Congregatione coniungitur Coetus pro unione Ecclesiarum 
dissidentium. 


7.—ConGrecGatTio INpIc1s. 


1. Huius sacrae Congregationis in posterum erit non solum delatos sibi 
libros diligenter excutere, eos si oportuerit prohibere, et exemptiones conce- 
dere ; sed etiam ex officio inquirere, qua opportuniore licebit via, si quae in 
vulgus edantur scripta cuiuslibet generis, damnanda; et in memoriam 
Ordinariorum reducere quam religiose teneantur in perniciosa scripta 
animadvertere, eaque Sanctae Sedi denunciare, ad normam Const. Officiorum, 
xxv Jan. mpcccxcm. 

2. Cum vero librorum prohibitio persaepe propositam habeat catholicae 
fidei defensionem, qui finis est etiam Congregationis Sancti Officii, decernimus 
ut in posterum omnia quae ad librorum prohibitionem pertinent, eaque sola, 
utriusque Congregationis Patres Cardinales, Consultores, Administri secum 
invicem communicare possint, et omnes hac de re eodem secreto adstringantur. 


8.—ConGREGATIO SacRroRVM RitTVvvM. 


1. Haec Sacra Congregatio ius habet videndi et statuendi ea omnia, quae 
sacros ritus et caeremonias Ecclesiae Latinae proxime spectant, non autem 
quae latius ad sacros ritus referuntur, cuiusmodi sunt praecedentiae iura 
aliaque id genus, de quibus, sive servato iudiciario ordine sive ratione discip- 
linae, hoc est, uti aiunt, in linea disciplinari disceptetur. 

2. Eius proinde est praesertim advigilare ut sacri ritus ac caeremoniae 
diligenter servertur in Sacro celebrando, in Sacramentis administrandis, in 
divinis officiis persolvendis, in iis denique omnibus quae Ecclesiae Latinae 
cultum respiciunt ; dispensationes opportunas concedere ; insignia et honoris 
privilegia tam personalia et ad tempus, quam localia et perpetua, quae ad 
sacros ritus vel caeremonias pertineant, elargiri, et cavere ne in haec abusus 
irrepant. 
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3. Denique ea omnia exequi debet, quae ad beatificationem et canonisa- 
tionem Sanctorum vel ad Sacras Reliquias quoquo modo referuntur. 

4. Huic Congregationi adiunguntur Coetus liturgicus, Coetus historico- 
liturgicus et Coetus pro Sacro Concentu. 


9.—ConGREGATIO CAEREMONIALIS. 

Haec Sacra Congregatio iura hactenus ipsi tributa integra servat ; ideoque 
ad eam pertinet moderatio caeremoniarum in Sacello Aulaque Pontificali 
servandarum, et sacrarum functionum, quas Patres Cardinales extra pontificale 
sacellum peragunt; itemque quaestiones cognoscit de praecedentia tum 
Patrum Cardinalium, tum Legatorum, quos variae nationes ad Sanctam 
Sedem mittunt. 


10.—ConGREGATIO PRO NEGoTus EccLEstasTicis EXTRAORDINARIIS. 
In ea tantum negotia Sacra haec Congregatio incumbit, quae eius examini 
subiiciuntur a Summo Pontifice per Cardinalem Secretarium Status, praesertim 
ex illis quae cum legibus civilibus coniunctum aliquid habent et ad pacta 
conventa cum variis civitatibus referuntur. 


11.—ConGreGatio STUDIORUM. 

Est huic Sacrae Congregationi commissa moderatio studiorum in quibus 
versari debeant maioia athenaea, seu quas vocant Universitates, seu Facul- 
tates, quae ab Ecclesiae auctoritate dependent, comprehensis iis quae a 
religiosae alicuius familiae sodalibus administrantur. Novas institutiones 
perpendit approbatque ; facultatem concedit academicos gradus conferendi, 
et, ubi agatur de viro singulari doctrina commendato, potest eos ipsa conferre. 


II. 
TRIBUNALIA. 


1.—Sacra PoENITENTIARIA. 

Huius sacri iudicii seu tribunalis iurisdictio coarctatur ad ea dumtaxat 
quae forum internum, etiam non sacramentale, respiciunt. Itaque, externi 
fori dispensationibus circa matrimonium ad Congregationem de disciplina 
Sacramentorum remissis, hoc tribunal pro foro interno gratias largitur, 
absolutiones, dispensationes, commutationes, sanationes, condonationes ; 
excutit praeterea quaestiones conscientiae, easque dirimit. 


2.—Sacra Romana Rota. 

Quum Sacrae Romanae Rotae tribunal, anteactis temporibus omni laude 
cumulatum, hoc aevo variis de causis iudicare ferme destiterit, factum est ut 
Sacrae Congregationes forensibus contentionibus nimium gravarentur. Huic 
incommodo ut occurratur, iis inhaerentes, quae a Decessoribus Nostris Xysto 
V, Innocentio XII et Pio VI sancita fuerunt, non solum iubemus “ per Sacras 
Congregationes non amplius recipi nec agnosci causas contentiosas, tam 
civiles quam criminales, ordinem iudiciatium cum processu et probationibus 
requirentes ” (Litt. Secretariae Status, xvi Aprilis mpccxxvu1) ; sed praeterea 
decernimus ut causae omnes contentiosae non maiores, quae in Romana 
Curia aguntur, in posterum devolvantur ad Sacrae Romanae Rotae tribunal. 
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quod hisce litteris rursus in exercitium revocamus iuxta Legem propriam, 
quam in appendice praesentis Constitutionis ponimus, salvo tamen iure 
Sacrarum Congregationum, prout superius praescriptum est. 


3.—SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA. 

Item supremum Signaturae Apostolicae tribunal restituendum censemus, 
et praesentibus litteris restituimus, seu melius instituimus, iuxta modum 
qui in memorata Lege determinatur, antiqua ordinatione tribunalium 
Signaturae papalis gratiae et iustitiae suppressa. 


Ill. 
OFFICIA. 


1.—CaNCELLARIA APOSTOLICA. 

1. Huic officio praesidet unus ex 8. R. E. Cardinalibus, qui posthac 
Cancellarii, non autem Vice-Cancellarii nomen assumet. Ipse iuxta pervetus- 
tam consuetudinem in sacris Consistoriis, ex officio, notarii munere fungitur. 

2. Ad Cancellariae officium in posterum hoc unum tamquam proprium 
reservatur munus, Apostolicas expedire litteras sub plumbo circa beneficiorum 
consistorialium provisionem, circa novarum dioecesium et capitulorum 
institutionem, et pro aliis maioribus Ecclesiae negotiis conficiendis. 

3. Unus erit earum expendiendarum modus, hoc est per viam Cancellariae 
iuxta normam seorsim dandam, sublatis iis modis qui dicuntur per viam 
secretam, de Camera et de Curia. 

4. Expedientur memoratae litterae seu bullae de mandato Congregationis 
Consistorialis circa n2gotia ad eius iurisdictionem spectantia, aut de mandato 
Summi Pontificis circa alia negotia, servatis ad unguem in singulis casibus 
ipsius mandati terminis. 

5. Suppresso collegio Praelatorum, qui dicuntur Abbreviatores maioris vel 
minoris residentiae, seu de parco maiori vel minori ; quae ipsius erant munia in 
subscribendis apostolicis bullis transferuntur ad collegium Protonotariorum 
Apostolicorum, qui vocantur participantes de numero. 


2.—Dataria APOsTOLICA. 

1. Huiec officio praeest unus ex §. R. E. Cardinalibus, qui in posterum 
Datarii, non vero Pro-Datarii nomen obtinebit. 

2. Ad Dateriam in posterum hoc unum tamquam proprium ministerium 
tribuitur, cognoscere de idoneitate eorum qui optant ad beneficia non con- 
sistorialia Apostolicae Sedi reservata; conficere et expedire Apostolicas 
litteras pro eorum collatione ; eximere in conferendo beneficio a conditionibus 
requisitis ; curare pensiones et onera quae Summus Pontifex in memoratis 
conferendis beneficiis imposuerit. 


3. In his omnibus agendis normas peculiares sibi proprias, aliasque seorsim 
dandas servabit. 


3.—CaMERA APOSTOLICA. 
Huic Officio cura est atque administratio bonorum ac iurium temporalium 
Sanctae Sedis, quo tempore praesertim haec vacua habeatur. Ei officio 
praeest 8. R. E. Cardinalis Camerarius, qui in suo munere, Sede ipsa vacua 
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exercendo se geret ad normas exhibitas a Const. Vacante Sede Apostolica 
xxv Dec. mpcccciv. 


4.—SEcRETARIA STATVs. 


Officium hoc, cuius est supremus moderator Cardinalis a Secretis Status, hoc 
est a publicis negotiis, triplici parte constabit. Prima pars in negotiis extra- 
ordinariis versabitur, quae Congregationi iisdem praepositae examinanda 
subiici debent, ceteris, pro diversa eorum natura, ad peculiares Congregationes 
remissis; altera in ordinaria negotia incumbet, ad eamque, inter cetera 
pertinebit honoris insignia quaeque concedere tum ecclesiastica tum civilia, 
lis demptis quae Antistiti pontificali domui Praeposito sunt reservata ; tertia 
expeditioni Apostolicorum Brevium, quae a variis Congregationibus ei com- 
mittuntur, vacabit.—Primae praeerit Secretarius Congregationis pro negotiis 
extraordinariis ; alteri Substitutus pro negotiis ordinariis ; tertiae Cancellarius 
Brevium Apostolicorum. Inter harum partium praesides primus est Secretarius 
facrae Congregationis negotiis extraordinariis praepositae, alter Substitutus 
pro ordinariis negotiis. 


5.—SEcCRETARIAE BREVIVM AD PRINCIPES ET EPISTOLARVM LATINARVM. 


Duplex hoc officium sua munia, ut antea, servabit, latine scribendi acta 
Summi Pontificis. 

In posterum vero in omnibus Apostolicis Litteris, sive a Cancellaria sive a 
Dataria expediendis, initium anni ducetur, non a die Incarnatioris Dominicae. 
hoc est a die xxv mensis Martii, sed a Kalendis Ianuarii. 


Itaque Congregationes, Tribunalia, Officia, quae diximus, posthac Romanam 
Curiam constituent, servata eorum quae ante Nostras has litteras exstabant, 
propria constitutione, nisi immutata fuerit secundum superius praescripta aut 
secundum legem ac normas sive generales sive speciales quae Constitutioni 
huie adiiciuntur. 

Congregatio quae dicitur Reverendae fabricae S. Petri, in posterum unam 
sibi curandam habebit rem familiarem Basilicae Principis Apostolorum, 
servatis ad unguem in hac parte normis a Benedicto XIV statutis Const. 
Quanta curarum die xv mensis Novembris mpcc.t data. 

Coetus studiis provehendis sive Sarcae Scripturae, sive historiae ; Obulo 
S. Petri administrando ; Fidei in Urbe praeservandae, permanent in statu 
quo ante. 

Sublata Congregatione Visitationis Apostolicae Urbis, quae ipsius erant 
iura et munia, ad peculiarem Patrum Cardinalium coetum, penes urbis 
Vicariatum constituendum, deferimus. 

In omnibus autem et singulis superius recensitis Congregationibus, 
Tribunalibus, Officiis hoc in primis solemne sit, ut nil grave et extraordinarium 
agatur, nisi a moderatoribus eorumdem Nobis Nostrisque pro tempore Succes- 
soribus fuerit ante significatum. 

Praeterea, sententiae quaevis, sive gratiae via, sive iustitiae, pontificia 
approbatione indigent, exceptis iis pro quibus eorumdem Officiorum, 
Tribunalium et Congregationum moderatoribus speciales facultates tributae 
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sint, exceptisque semper sententiis tribunalis Sacrae Rotae et Signaturae 
Apostolicae de ipsarum competentia latis. 

Huic Constitutioni accedunt leges propriae, ac normae tum generales tum 
particulares, quibus disciplina et modus tractandi negotia in Congregationibus, 
Tribunalibus, Officiis praestituitur; quas leges et normas ad unguem ab 
omnibus observari mandamus. 

Atque haec valere quidem debent Apostolica Sede plena; vacua enim 
standum legibus et regulis in memorata Constitutione Vacante Sede A postolica 
statutis. 

Decernentes praesentes Litteras firmas, validas et efficaces semper esse 
ac fore, suosque plenarios et integros effectus sortiri atque obtinere et illis 
ad quos spectat aut pro tempore quomodolibet spectabit, in omnibus et per 
omnia plenissime suffragari, atque irritum esse et inane si secus super his a 
quoquam contigerit attentari. Non obstantibus Nostra et Cancellariae 
Apostolicae regula de iure quaesito non tollendo, aliisque Constitutionibus et 
ordinationibus Apostolicis, vel quavis firmitate alia roboratis statutis, con- 
suetudinibus, ceterisque contrariis quibuslibet etiam specialissima mentione 
dignis. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, anno Incarnationis Dominicae 
millesimo nongentesimo octavo, die festo Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli, 1m Kal. Iulias, Pontificatus Nostri anno quinto. 


A. Carp. DI PIETRO 
Pro-DaTARIVs 
R. Carp. MERRY DEL VAL 
A SEcRETIS STATVS 


VISA 
De Cvria I. De Agvita E VICECOMITIBVS 
Loco % Plumbi 
Reg. in Secret. Brevium 
V. Cvenonivs 














Rotes. 


London this year has been the scene of two Congresses, which to the thought- 
ful, religious-minded man of whatever denomination afford material for 
important reflections on church doctrine. One of the two has been already 
dealt with in our article on “ Pan-Anglicanism.” The other—the Eucharistic 
Congress—was remarkable for all that the Pan-Anglicans lacked: perfect 
unity, due to willing recognition of a real, living authority which all gladly 
obeyed; definiteness and grip of dogmatic teaching; and clear and sure 
conviction as to the position of the assembled prelates in the Church body 
and to the source from which their jurisdiction is derived. If the Church of 
Christ is acknowledged to be at once Catholic and One, Apostolical and Holy, 
who could fail to recognise by these works the body to which a Christian 
should belong? We wish to associate ourselves with all other Catholic 
journals and societies in this country in the heartfelt, loving homage they 
rendered to the Invisible Head of the Church in the Eucharist, and to His 
Vicar, the Visible Head, in his own person and in that of his Legate and 
Representative. 


\/ 7 7 
“° S ? “° 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the important Apostolic 
Constitution De Romana Curia which we publish in our present number. 
On comparing the Curia as at present constituted with what it will be after 
the 3rd November—the date on which the provisions of the new constitution 
come into force—it will be noticed that remodelling and reorganisation 
will be carried out on an extensive scale. We learn from the opening para- 
graphs of the document itself that the need of reform, so as to make the 
Curia a more efficient instrument to cope with the ever-increasing mass of 
business that has to be handled at the centre of ecclesiastical government, 
has been felt for a long time, and requests for reform have been frequently 
made, both to Leo XIII. and the present illustrious Pontiff, by cardinals, 
bishops, and others, who had sometimes to complain of long and vexatious 
delays in the transaction of their business. As long, however, as the cor- 
stitution of the Curia remained as it was, these delays were unavoidable. 
The original organisation of the congregations and of the other departments 
of the Curia that had been completed by Sixtus V. in 1588, was considerably 
departed from during the course of the centuries that have since elapsed. 
Sometimes the number of congregations was increased. Sometimes it was 
diminished. This in itself would necessarily tend to modify the jurisdiction 
of the congregations; but additional modifications were introduced, partly 
by express Pontifical decrees, and partly by custom, with the result that the 
competency of the several congregations was no longer clear, nor was there 
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a fair division of labour among them. Several were competent to deal with 
the same matter, and while some had little to do, others were overburdened 
with work. 

Ro fe of 

The new constitution aims at getting rid of this state of confusion, and 
hence it reorganises the Curia on a new plan, the leading ideas of which 
seem to be the following :—(1) A division of the public business of the Church 
among the great departments of central government on logical and natwal 
lines, and, as far as is consistent with this, an equalisation of labour between 
the departments. We might point, in illustration of our meaning, to the 
Consistorial Congregation, whose business is, broadly speaking, Episcopal 
affairs; the Congregation of the Council, whose chief business is to look 
after the discipline of the secular clergy and of the laity; the Congregation 
negotits religiosorum sodalium preposita. It will be found on examination that 
each of the remaining congregations corresponds to a big natural division 
of ecclesiastical work. (2) Having divided the public business on these 
lines between the various public departments, the second concern of the 
framers of this new constitution seems to have been to define clearly and 
distinctly the competency, or the jurisdiction and functions, of each depart- 
ment over the business assigned to it. (3) The third great leading idea 
seems to have been to liberate each department from incongruous work, 
and confine it to its proper functions. 

Hence, perhaps, the most notable changes that affect the whole Church 
centre in the tribunalia and officia. 

The triounal of the Rota, which in recent times had almost ceased to 
exercise any independent jurisdiction, is restored to its pristine importance. 
For the future all contentious matters that are referred to Rome for judicial 
investigation must be brought before the Rota, provided they are not causae 
majores. The congregations are forbidden to exercise judicial functions, 
and must in future refer all contentious matters to the Rota. Then the 
Signatura Apostolica is practically instituted for the first time as the supreme 
court of justice, to which appeals from the Rota and causa majores are to 
be submitted. The Penitentiary is restricted absolutely to the forum 
internum. Furthermore, it will be noticed that the powers of the officia 
are restiicted practically to purely office work, to the drawing up and sending 
out of official documents—Bulls and Briefs—in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the various congregations. 

eo eo fe 

Whilst this rearrangement of the machinery of central government is 
of practical interest to the whole church, it is of very special importance for 
us in Ireland, and for the principal English-speaking countries. Henceforth 
we shall be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Congregation of Propaganda, 
and placed under the common law. The obvious result of this arrangement 
will be that in future all who have business to transact with the Roman 
authorities must have recourse to the particular congregation or tribunal 
that is competent to deal with the matter in hand. This, of course, will 
necessitate a knowledge of the competency of the various congregations and 
tribunals. We need not, however, become greatly alarmed at this prospect. 
For, apart from the fact that the competency of the various congregations 
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is very minutely and distinctly described in the Apostolic Constitution, the 
business in reference to which the ordinary clergy must have recourse to 
Rome will be restricted, as a rule, to cases of conscience and matrimonial 
dispensations. The Sacred Penitentiary will deal with the former, and the 
Congregation de desciplina Sacramentorum with the latter, to the Cardinal 
Prefect of which letters should be addressed. 


“e ae eo 

In the July number of the Revue Bénédictine, Dom Gougaud continues his 
studies on the Irish monastic rules. He deals with the rules or supposed 
tules of SS. Kevin, Mochuta, Molaisse, Adamnan, Comman, Maelruan, with 
the rule of Cormac MacCullenan, the Riagul na Manach Liath, and with the 
rule of Echtgus Hua Cuanain of Roscrea. He discusses the origin of the 
Regula cujusdam patris ad Monachos, and while pointing out its close con- 
nection with the Regula Coenobialis of Columbanus he admits that he cannot 
identify the author. On the other hand, he has no difficulty in showing 
against Brockie, as Seebass has shown, that the Regula cujusdam patris ad 
Virgines is not from Columbanus but is the rule of the community at Fare- 
moutiers, and drawn up probably by Walbert. About the origin of the 
Regula Magistri, Dom Gougaud is not quite satisfied with the partly Irish 
origin attributed to it by M. Malnory. Most of the ,Monastic Rules 
written in Irish are to be found in the different numbers of Zriu, the Journal 
of the Irish School of Learning, while Dr. Plenkers is preparing a critical 
edition of the Rules written in Latin for the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum of the Vienna Academy. 

e fe eo 

The third volume of the Seanm6ipi Muige Nuadav has been published 
by Messrs. Gill & Sons, Dublin. The sermons have been faithfully copied 
from the manuscript Irish sermons in the College Library. Only in cases of 
manifest mistakes has any change been introduced, and wherever a word not 
to be found in the manuscript is introduced the change is indicated to the 
reader. 

The present volume includes sermons prepared in different parts of the 
country—in Munster, in Connaught, and in Ulster. There are twelve sermons 
in the collection, and all of them dealing with subjects which must be handled 
often by the preacher—e.g., Prayer, Penance, The Sunday, Purgatory, &c.— 
while the twelfth and last contains a beautiful Panegyric on St. Columbanus. 
These series of sermons, containing as they do a treatment of nearly all the 
questions which a preacher is called upon to touch, and written in simple, 
unadulterated Irish, should be of great assistance, not alone to priests in Irish- 
speaking districts, but to all who take an interest in the language and literature. 
The students who have devoted their spare time to the work of transcribing 
these sermons, as well as the Maynooth Union, which has made the publication 
possible, deserve our warmest thanks. 


\/ \ 7 
“° “° “° 


From the Ivernian Society, which has been established in Cork for the 
study and encouragement of the literature, history, language, music, &c., of 
Ireland, we have received the first number of their Journal. The subscription 
for membership is 5s. a year, and the Journal is sent free to all the members. 
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The principal articles in the present number are “ An Outcry over the Abyss ” 
(Dr. Windle), “‘ The Ancient Celts and a Recent Historian of Rome ” (Canon 
O’ Mahony), Tara Restored” (A. Patterson),“Our Aim, A Living Nationality” 
(Dr. Sexton), “ The Scots of Ancient Erin” (F. J. Healy), “ asattarh na 
n’Déice ” (Father Peter). The Journal! is very tastefully brought out by 
Guy & Co., Ltd., Cork. 


7 *. 7 
“° “ “9 


A curious controversy has been going on for some time in the French 
Catholic reviews and newspapers. It is an ugly chapter, but as it throws 
a new light upon the tactics of the advanced French School, our readers might 
wish to see a summary of the facts. In the Revue @histoire et de littérature 
religieuses, shortly before it suspended publication, an article appeared with 
the title, Za Sainte Vierge dans (histoire, the conclusions of which could not 
be reconciled with Catholic dogma. It was signed Herzog, Lausanne, and 
was evidently written by a Catholic theologian. Herzog, Lausanne, was only 
a nom de plume, but the identity of the writer was unknown. 

oe fe fe 

Sometime afterwards (March, 1908), M. Saltet, Professor of Theology at 
Toulouse, published an article in the Bulletin de littérature ecclesiastique, in 
which he proved beyond doubt that Herzog had plagiarized in a most shameful 
way from L’ Histoire de la Théologie Positive of M. Turmel, that he had not 
alone imitated this author in his peculiar style, and peculiar theories, but 
that he had embodied all or nearly all his references to the writings of the 
Fathers, had utilised his French translations of the passages of the Fathers, 
and had in many places copied whole paragraphs from M. Turmel without 
any reference to the work which he was reproducing. He merely gave the 
texts a new turn, and utilised them to knock down what M. Turmel had 
built up. 


\/ \/ ?, 
“° “° “° 


In a second article in the same review, M. Saltet proves that M. Turmel 
was still more unfortunate. Another writer, under the name Dupin, in the 
same review in an article, “ Le Dogme de la Trinité dans les trois premiers 
siécles,” had pillaged in a most flagrant manner a series of articles contributed 
by M. Turmel to The New York Review, and to make the plagiarism more 
remarkable the May-June (1906) article of Turmel was used by Dupin in 
July-August number of the Revue. This with other points adduced by M. 
Saltet makes it clear that Dupin had plagiarized not only the published 
articles of M. Turmel, but what is still more remarkable, even his manuscripts. 

eo fe af 

In the meantime (March, 1908), M. Turmel contributed to the Revue du 
Clergé Francais a criticism of Herzog’s article. He makes no reference to 
this manifest plagiarism of which he had been the victim, and while declaring 
that Herzog’s conclusions are irreconcilable with Catholic faith treats the 
writer with great respect, and points out that the work of refuting him would 
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Tequire the attention of a specialist. The question was now taken up by the 
newspapers, especially by La Croix (23rd April and 3rd and 4th May), and 
M. Turmel was requested to give an explanation, but the only reply given 
by M. Bricourt, director of the Revue du Clergé Francais, was that M. Turmel 
would take no notice of newspaper attacks, but was quite prepared to explain 
himself to his ecclesiastical superiors. 


OX 

The Archbishop of Rennes hereupon required an explanation, and M. 
Turmel addressed a letter to him which was intended for the public, in which 
he declared before God that he was neither Herzog nor Dupin, and that he 
had given satisfactory explanation to His Grace the Archbishop of the 
plagiarism whether of his book or of his manuscripts. This was not considered 
quite satisfactory, and M. Turmel sent a second letter in which he declared 
explicitly that he had no knowledge of Herzog or Dupin, and no connection 
with their articles, and at the same time he made a clear profession of faith 
in the Catholic dogmas regarding the points that had been assailed by these 
writers. But he has made no attempt to unmask the man who dared to 
make such use of his articles and manuscripts. 


eo ae fe 

Since then, M. Saltet has published a volume, “ La Question Herzog-Dupin” 
(Paris: Lethielleux), in which he gives all the documents bearing on the 
incident, and in which he strengthens his proofs of manifest plagiarism. 

He introduces a new element that deepens the mystery of the transactions. 
He shows that this writer, Herzog-Dupin, appeared at an earlier stage in the 
Revue @ histoire et de la littérature religieuses, under the title of Denys Lenain, 
as the author of an article on the Patrologie of Bardenhewer, and in reply to 
the attacks on this article of Lenain, curiously enough, it is M. Turmel who 
undertakes the defence, and Lenain disappears only to turn up again after 
six years arrayed in the borrowed armour of his previous defender. Surely 
this is a literary problem which passes even the Shakespeare mystery ; 
a problem which M. Turmel should for his own interests endeavour to solve. 


7 o, 


7 
“9 “9° “2 


Father Vincent, O.P., of the Biblical and Archzological School, Jerusalem, 
contributes to the July number of the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement an interesting article on the tunnel recently unearthed at Gezer 
in Palestine. He has examined the tunnel himself, and believes that it was 
constructed to give access to a spring, and thus ensure a supply of water to 
the fortified city without the necessity of going outside the ramparts. The 
date of its construction he places, with Mr. Macalister, who bas been conducting 
the exploration, between the eighteenth and the twentieth centuries B.C., 
“ the troubled epoch upon which the Amarna letters have brought us informa- 
tion, an epoch, too, which the Bible to some extent unfolds to us when it 
records how the Hebrew conquest substituted new inhabitants in the place 
of those populations grouped under the title of Canaanites.” 

The history which the tunnel has to tell us, he says, is this: ‘“‘ Between 
the twentieth and eighteenth centuries B.C. a dense, active, cultivated and 
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quiet population lived upon the hill of Gezer under the powerful protection 
of those walls which Mr. Macalister with his usual skill has recovered. The 
complicated art of defence had already been indicated by the fortifications, 
and the tunnel now proves that contemporary engineers possessed a boldness 
and a capacity which their colleagues of to-day will scarcely disallow. 
Obviously we are far from the centuries of barbarism, and thus the discovery 


infringes upon those religious problems with which modern thinkers are 
occupied.” 


o, o, o, 
“° “9 “9 


When our article on Pan-Anglicanism was being written, the writer had 
before him merely the papers which had been prepared for the Congress 
and the newspaper reports of the discussions which took place at the meetings 
of the various Sections of that body. The result of the deliberations of the 
Lambeth Conference has since been published, in the form of what is called 
an Encyclical Letter, to which are appended seventy-eight resolutions, 
many of these being of considerable length. The Encyclical is addressed 
“ To the Faithful in Christ Jesus,” and does little more than direct attention 
to, link together, and emphasise the resolutions. The Conference, of 243 
bishops, assembled at Lambeth on July 6, and held Sessions there, as a 
Conference of the entire body, for six days, till July 11. Thesubjects proposed 
for consideration being thus set forth in outline were referred to eleven Com- 
mittees, which drew up reports and resolutions. These documents were 
laid before the Conference, which met again in full Sessions from July 27 
to August 5. The judgment of the Conference, we are told, is expressed in 
the seventy-eight resolutions appended to the Encyclical. These and 
these alone are affirmed by the Conference. The Reports of the Committees 
have been published by direction of the Conference, which, however, under- 
takes no responsibility for the statements and opinions which they 
contain. 

‘7 7 \7 
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Towards the end of August the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to his 
Diocesan Gazette a letter from which the following paragraphs are taken :— 
“The Encyclical Letter and Resolutions of the Bishops were awaited and 
even described beforehand as if the gathering were a great legislative, or 
almost an executive, body, meeting every ten years for the authoritative 
settlement of controversies, and for promulgating decrees which would have 
binding authority throughout the Anglican Communion in every land. Now 
it is quite certain that from its first inception, forty years ago, this gathering 
of bishops has deliberately chosen and maintained for itself the character, 
not of a legislative council or synod, but of a conference for the consideration 
and elucidation of the principles of our Church in relation to the conditions 
and problems of the day. This was made abundantly clear in 1867 by 
Archbishop Longley before the first Conference met, and in his inaugural 
address upon its opening day. It was reiterated by Archbishop Tait ten 
years afterwards, and its acceptance ever since has been unchallenged. 

“* When this is rightly understood, it will be found to explain both what 
was said by the recent Conference and what was left unsaid. It is obvious 
that any conclusions deliberately arrived at in such a Conference and made 
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public by its authority will carry a weight of their own which it is not easy 
to exaggerate. But so far as executive action or formal direction is concerned, 
the responsibility rests, and will continue to rest, with each local adminis- 
trative authority, either personal or synodical. These authorities will now 
have before them the resolutions or the advice of a fifth Lambeth Conference, 
in addition to those published by the earlier four. 

“* All this is in completest harmony with the system and the ideals of our 
Church, theoretical, historical, and practical. The assembled bishops in 
no way interfere authoritatively with the authority attaching to the Provincial 
or Diocesan Order which has been adopted or duly adapted to suit natural 
characteristics or local usage. ‘One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.’ But 
the conditions of Uganda or New Guinea are not those of Canterbury or of 
Chicago, or of Tokio, or of Toronto, or of Bombay.” 

This, we may take it, is in reply to criticisms which had been passed on 
the lack of authoritative guidance on the part of the Conference as to some 
questions of doctrine whereon the Anglican Communion has been and is 
divided within itself. Many of these questions were not touched on at all ; 
others were dealt with in a manner so indefinite and wanting in grip as to call 
for apology in the Encyclical :—‘* We are aware that upon some of the 
questions which have been raised on the subject of marriage we are speaking 
with less decision than may be expected, and that there are questions with 
regard to which we fail altogether to give such guidance as in some parts of 
our Communion is gravely needed. In so far as we have thus failed, it must 
be remembered that the Conference is gathered from Churches differing not 
only in the conditions under which they have to deal with these questions, 
but also in the formal canons, diocesan, provincial, or general, by which their 
action is ruled. In view of this fact we have come to the conclusion that these 
questions must be dealt with separately in the several Churches of our Com- 
munion. We have on this ground left without an adequate or general declara- 
tion of judgment the difficulty which has been constituted for the Church of 


England by recent legislation concerning marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister.” 
e “e oe 

Catholics will not find fault with even a General Council for leaving the 
Church without authoritative guidance on some questions of doctrine as to 
which opinion has been divided. We know that this was the express policy 
of the Council of Trent ; and later on, the Congregations De‘Auciliis, though 
dealing with questions which occasioned grave recriminations and charges, 
even of heresy, did not result in any authoritative decision as to the matters 
in dispute. It is well known that in our dogmatic as well as in our moral 
theology there is an immense number of open questions as to the content, 
not merely of the natural law, but of the revealed message. We do not find 
fault, therefore, with the Anglican bishops for not deciding at once all the 
questions wherewith the Communion is troubled. 

What we do feel is that the reasons which determined the Conference to 
a policy of inactivity were not those which should weigh with rulers of a 
Church conscious of their authority ; but rather a consciousness, if we may 
say so, of lack of anything like authority, capable of binding in obedience 
the members of the Communion. “ ‘One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.’ 
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But the conditions of Uganda or New Guinea are not those of Canterbury 
or of Chicago.” Certainly not for merely disciplinary matters; even the 
Roman Church allows for difference of climate and social conditions as 
affecting discipline. But doctrine, such as the lawfulness of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, or the need of apostolic succession? May these 
be capable of a different solution in Chicago and in London? If so, what 
becomes of the creeds ? 

No ; though it is not confessed officially, it is well known that the reason 
why no authoritative decision was come to was that the great body of the 
members of the Anglican Communion do not recognise any authority as 
belonging to the Conference; so that the bishops had better not make any 
foolish, because vain, pronouncements. They were free to pronounce 
opinions, but must not attempt to bind : binding authority is not in “ harmony 
with the system and ideals of the Church, theoretical, historical, and 
practical.” The ideal is rather the old Protestant one, of private judgment. 
Let those who know the Anglican Church best, the Anglican divines them- 
selves, decide whether this is or is not so. 

This is the gist of the criticism passed in the article on “ Pan-Anglicanism ” 
on the relations of the different parts of the Communion to one another 
and to the whole. There is no common flag; no real authority, which alone 
is capable of binding many members into a true society. “ Even the 
Tractarian ideal, of united and authoritative action on the part of the whole 
Episcopate, of East and West, is formally rejected in not a few of the Congress 
papers, the writers insisting on the autonomy of the separate dioceses, or 
at least the separate provinces.” This, in cur article, is the Catholic writer’s 
way of saying what the Conference itself confesses less bluntly when it 
ascribes its failure to give authoritative decisions to the fact that it was 
“ gathered from Churches differing not only in the conditions under which 
they have to deal with these questions, but also in the formal canons, diocesan, 
provincial, or general, by which their action is ruled.” In other words, the 
parts are autonomous, and will take no dictation from the whole. Is this the 
kind of Church which Christ died to found ; which even the Anglican bishops 
in Conference describe as “‘ both a society and a society supernatural ; made 
up, no doubt, of all races and peoples, which, whatever their language 
or conditions, must be welded into one body ?,” (Resol. 20.) Was not the 
unity of the Church in apostolic times the result of true authority, doctrinal 
and disciplinary, capable of excommunicating and ready to excommunicate 
for heresy as well as for other crimes? And does not the Lambeth Con- 
ference confess that it has no such authority, at least as far as the new 
questions that arise ? 

fo fe fe 

Turning to the question of the relations of the Anglican Communion to 
other bodies which profess to be or to belong to the Church of Christ, we find 
resolutions regarding (a) the Churches of the East, (6) the old Catholics, 
(c) the Moravians, (d) the Swedish Church, and (e) non-episcopal bodies. 
Not a word of the greatest of all, except a warning against contracting 
marriages with Catholics—which we earnestly hope may have the desired 
result. 

“‘ The Conference would welcome any steps that might be taken to ascertain 
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the precise doctrinal position of the ancient separate Churches of the East, 
with a view to possible inter-communion, and would suggest to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury the appointment of Commissions to examine the 
doctrinal position of particular Churches, and (for example) to prepare 
some carefully framed statement of the faith as to our Lord’s Person, in the 
simplest possible terms, which should be submitted to each of the Churches, 
where feasible, in order to ascertain whether it represents their belief with 
substantial accuracy.” It would be interesting to submit such a formula 
to churchmen at home, so as to determine how many, say, of the bishops 
and dignitaries of the Communion are really Nestorians. But, then, there 
will be a great advantage in having the formula drawn up “ in the simplest 
[vaguest ?] possible terms.” The Person of our Lord, however, is but an 
example; there will be other points: as to grace and regeneration, for 
instance, with an eye on the Gorham Judgment ; as to the real presence of 
our Lord in the Eucharist and the Mass; as to Confession, Absolution, and 
Extreme Unction, and the other Sacraments ; as to the worship of the Mother 
of God and the Saints, indulgences, Masses and prayers for the dead, the 
right of private judgment, and so on. Would it not be well, before pro- 
ceeding to test the East on these points, to submit some formula for sub- 
scription to the prelates assembled at Lambeth and watch the result? The 
East will have to become very Protestant, indeed, before it qualifies by 
doctrinal agreement for receiving Communion in the Anglican Churches— 
before, indeed, it will care to communicate. 

The old Catholics, of course, are saluted with a fraternal kiss, 
not, however, without a reminder that it was not quite brotherly on 
their part to set up a Church of that Communion in England. “The 
Conference would earnestly deprecate the setting up of a new organised 
body in regions where a Church with apostolic ministry and Catholic 
doctrine offers religious privileges without the imposition of un-Catholic 
terms of Communion, more especially in cases where no difference of 
language or nationality exists;” this resolution to be brought by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “if he thinks fit,” under the notice of the old 
Catholic bishops. Will the Archbishop “think fit” ? As long, of course, 
as it was in Gibraltar, Rome, or Jerusalem, the newly organised body was set 
up, it did not matter; these regions either did not preserve the apostolic 
ministry or Catholic doctrine, or imposed un-Catholic terms of Communion. 
Moreover, as has been said, diocesan jurisdiction is a question of persons 
rather than of place. That is, of course, except in England, where the Pope 
was guilty of unpardonable aggression in reviving his hierarchy; which 
aggression, unfortunately, has been copied recently by our good friends of the 
old Catholic Church. 

The Moravians will be received into Communion provided their bishops 
and priests are ordained by Anglican bishops, according to rites approved 
by the Anglican Church; and also provided that they—the Moravians— 
“give sufficient assurance of doctrinal agreement with ourselves in all 
essentials.” It will be a nice problem for the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion, who proclaim themselves to be without authority to decide so many 
other things, to determine the sufficiency of any rite of Moravian ordination, 
as well as what may be essential for doctrinal agreement. What is essential, 
anyway? And which article of the Creeds, even the very first, has not been 
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openly denied by men who are not only in communion with, but enjoy good 
benefices in, the Anglican Church ? 

Presbyterians, too, and other non-episcopal bodies are welcomed—on con- 
ditions which are as little likely to be realised as those which are imposed 
by the Pope. They must “have preserved the faith in its integrity and 
purity,” as well as “exhibited care as to the form and intention of ordination 
to the ministry.” Think of the apostolic successors of Cranmer raising 
questions of all things, as to intention! “It might be possible,” on these 
conditions, ‘‘ to make an approach to reunion on the basis of consecration 
to the Episcopate on lines suggested by such precedents as those of 1610.” 
Full union is set forth (in parenthesis) as possible only “‘ on the basis of 
episcopal ordination”; while for the period of transition “it might be 
possible to authorise other arrangements.” What a fair prospect of re- 
union there is here! And the best of it is that even though all were united, 
they could not possibly avoid splitting up again, as long as they do not 
recognise an infallible authority for the decision of the points of doctrine 
that would be sure to arise and divide them once more. As things are, it 
is far more likely that for lack of such an authority the Anglican Communion 
will divide off into further sections—if, indeed, these have not to all intents 
and purposes been already formed—than that all these warring Churches 
will agree to tolerate one another, not to speak of Rome. The world has 
taken their measure well, and calls them rightly, not the Church, but the 
Churches, And yet it is admitted and proclaimed that the Church of Christ 
is one organic body—a true society, Catholic and One. 


Ro fe fe 

Regarding the claim to Catholicity sometimes put in on behalf of the 
Anglican Communion—taken in itself and apart from the greater whole 
to which some of its members, notwithstanding their excommunication, 
pretend to belong—a writer in The Tablet (July 25) supplies the following 
information :— 

“ The national or racial character of Anglicanism is strikingly proved by 
the fact that out of 25 millions which make up its membership, the main 
bulk, or no less than 17 or 18 millions (nearly seven-tenths of the whole) 
are to be found actually in England, and living between the Tweed and the 
English Channel. Of the remnant of its membership, roughly some six 
millions—less than a fourth of the whole—are to be found in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies and dependencies. The remaining two millions would 
more than cover its entire adherents in the United States, and in its various 
missionary settlements.”” To which this note is added :—‘ The estimate 
of 17 or 18 millions in England is a popular one, as there is no religious 
census to give the exact figures; but it would seem to be a fair one, and cannot 
be said to underrate the Anglican body, seeing that the official number of its 
total communicants at Easter, according to its own returns, is only 
2,103,902. Its baptisms in 1907 were under 600,000. This multiplied by 
224, the usual ratio between baptisms and population, would give a popula- 
tion of only 134 millions. For the purposes of a broad statement of its 
following the Anglican Communion might be conveniently divided into the 
following groups (the figures, where available, are from returns in The 
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Anglican Year Book):—1. Home groups: England, under 18 millions; 
Scotland and Ireland, under 1 million=under 19 millions. 2. Colonial 
groups (Canada, West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, with Melanesia, India, 
South Africa) = 3,883,306, or under 4 millions. 3. Missionary group (China, 
Japan, Jerusalem, and East Uganda rnd Africa) = under half a million. 
4. United States, under 1 million.” “The number of Japanese Anglicans 
does not exceed 15,000,” which does not give an average of 4,000 subjects 
to the four Japanese bishops. ‘‘ The whole number of Anglicans in the United 
States does not exceed a million souls,” which gives the 83 dioceses an average 
of 12,000 subjects. This is how the great Conference was assembled, of 
243 bishops of a Church whose advocates are wont to complain of the im- 


portance assigned at the Councils of Trent and the Vatican to the petty 
dioceses of Italy. 


Vv 
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Tue Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. July, 1908.—J. Kelleher, S.T.L., 
‘The Biological Idea of Society.’ E. J. Cullen, C.M., ‘St. Paul’s Training 
and Preparation.’ G. S. Hitehcock, S.J., ‘Modern Judaism.’ T. Slater, 
S.J., ‘The New Law of Clandestinity. August.—P. Coffey, Ph.D., 
** Appearance ” and “ Reality,” I.’ D. Coghlan, D.D., ‘ The Causality of 
Creatures and Divine Co-operation ; or, The Theory of the Flow of Motion, I.’ 
T. F. Willis, ‘ Steps towards Bethlehem.’ H. D. L., ‘ Dialogues on Scriptural 
Subjects : The Pentateuch, VIII.’ September.—The Editor, ‘ The Apostolic 
Constitution of the Roman “ Curia.”’ R. Fullerton, ‘ The Origin of Morality.’ 
J. C. Hackett, S.J., ‘ A Pilgrimage.’ P. Coffey, Ph.D., ‘ ““ Appearance ” and 
“ Reality.” ’ P. V. Higgins, ‘ David’s Life a Key to the Psalms, and vice 
versa. Dom Benedict Steuart, 0.S.B., ‘The Tabernacle in the Middle 
Ages.’ M. Eaton, ‘A Miracle and Apologetics.’ Notes and Queries. 
Documents. Reviews of Books. 


THe Hresert Journat. July, 1908. — Prof. William James, 
‘Pluralism and Religion.’ Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, ‘ The Religionist 
and the Scientist.’ Prof. John Dewey, ‘Religion and our Schools.’ 
Stanley Gerald Dunne, ‘ The Romantic Element in the Ethics of Christ.’ 
Prof. Rudolf Eucken, ‘ The Problem of Immortality.’ Rev. J. A. Campbell, 
* The Church of Scotland and its Formula.’ 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FunD QUARTERLY STATEMENT. July, 1908.— 
R. A. S. Macalister, ‘ Eighteenth Quarterly Report on the Excavation of 
Gezer.’ Miss G. Dickson, ‘Notes on Palestinian Folklore. ©. K. — 
Spyronidis, ‘ The Church over Jacob’s Well.’ 


Tue Expository Times. July, 1908.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ 
Prof. Kennedy, ‘ The Self-consciousness of Jesus and the Servant of the 
Lord.’ Rev. John Dickie, ‘Modern Positive Theology.’ Prof. Sayce, 
* The Archeology of the Book of Genesis (The Garden of Eden).’ August, 
1908.—* Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Prof. Sayce, ‘ Recent Oriental 
Archeology.’ [A review of a recent work on A New Boundary Stone of 
Nebuchadnezzar I., of Babylon.] Rev. John Dickie, ‘Modern Positive 
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Theology. J.C. Gregory, ‘ The Life and Character of Saul.’ September, 
1908.—‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology: A 


Survey.” Rev. R. M. Lithgow, ‘ Man’s Spiritual Development as depicted 
in the Parables.’ 


THe Princeton THEoLocicaL Review. VI., 3. July, 1908.—B. B. 
Warfield, ‘The Westminster Assembly and its Work.’ George S. Patton, 
‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ [An appreciation of Nietzsche.] James 
Lindsay, ‘ Psychology of the Soul.’ W. M. M‘Pheeters, ‘ The determina- 
tion of Religious Value the Ultimate Problem of Higher Criticism.’ Reviews 
of Recent Literature. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. July.—G. A. Coe, ‘ What does 
Modern Psychology permit us to believe in respect to Regeneration?’ [A 
warning against a view prevalent among Evangelical Christians that 
Regeneration is some form of personal change that may be felt by ex- 
perience.] F. H. Foster, ‘The New Testament Miracles: an Investigation 
of their Function.’ [The miracles are proved not to have been necessary as 
an attestation of the revelation, by showing that the attestation was not a 
fact.] D.S. Murray, ‘ Were the Spiritual Franciscans Montanist Heretics ? ’ 
[No; neither in their practice of prophecy, nor in their asceticism.] 
K. Fullerton, ‘ The Reformation Principle of Exegesis and the Interpretation 
of Prophecy.’ [‘‘ With the increasing elimination of the predictive element 

a reformulation of the apologetic argument from prophecy has 
become imperative.”] Critical Notes:—‘A Paris Fragment of pseudo- 
Chrysostom’ (E. J. Goodspeed). ‘ Moses and Monotheism’ (H. P. Smith). 
Recent Theological Literature. 


THE JourRNAL oF THEOLOGICAL Stupres. IX., 36. July. 1908.— 
Rev. H. J. Lawlor, D.D., ‘The Heresy of the Phrygians.’ [An able plea 
for the recognition of important differences between original Montanism 
in its Phrygian home and the Montanism of Tertullian.] ‘ Documents.’ 
Rev. Claude Jenkins, ‘ Origen on I. Corinthians III.’ [Greek text]. ‘ Notes 
and Studies.’ Martin Rule, ‘The Leonine Sacramentary: an Analytical 
Study.’ [An elaborate and highly technical exposition of the reasons why 
the writer believes “‘ the greater part of the acephalous collection of missae 
and other items preserved in the chapter library of Verona (cod. lxxxv.). 
and known bythe ‘speculative title of Sacramentarium Leonianum to 
have been composed either by or for Pope Leo the Great (440-461), and 
his immediate successor Hilarius (461-468), and in the first instance to have 
been set forth on{25 line pages of the average capacity of 28 letters to a 
line; that under Hilarius a second and somewhat amplified redaction 
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was elaborated with no less care than its predecessor, of 25 line pages of 
the average value of 30} letters to a line; that a third and considerably 
augmented edition was compiled by or for Simplicius, the next Bishop of 
Rome (468-483), on 25 line pages, the lines of which had the average capacity 
of 32 letters each.” This in opposition to Duchesne’s dating—at the 
earliest 538.] Rev. Louis Gougaud, 0.S.B., ‘Some Liturgical and Ascetic 
Traditions of the Celtic Church.’ Rev. H. Gaussen, ‘The Lucan and 
the Johannine Writings.’ [An interesting collection of parallelisms which 
“seem to demand the assumption of some personal link of association ” 
between the writers, such as “ would be found in the Virgin Mother of the 
Lord,” and also possibly in common work at Ephesus.] F. C. Burkitt 
and Rev. A. E. Brooke, B.D., ‘ St. Luke xxii., 15, 16: What is the general 
Meaning?’ [Suggesting a new interpretation—that the reference is not to 
meal of which they were about to partake, but to the Paschal meal of that 
year, of which Christ was not to partake at all.}] Rev. R. H. Connolly, 
0.S.B., ‘On Aphraates Hom. I., § 19.’ F. C. Conybeare, ‘ An old Armenian 
Version of Josephus.’ A. Souter, D. Litt., ‘Contributions to the Criticism 
of Zmaragdus’s Expositio Libri comitis.” H. St. J. Thackeray, ‘ Renderings 
of the Infinitive Absolute in the LXX.’ Rev. J. F. Bethune-Baker, ‘ The 
Date of the Death of Nestorius: Schenute, Zacharis, Evagrius.’ Reviews. 
Chronicle. Recent Periodicals. 


Toe East aNnp THE West. VI., 23. July, 1908.—The Bishop of 
Auckland (Dr.tNeligan), ‘The Bible and the Schools in New Zealand— 
God an Extra.’g[A plea for the religious teaching as part of the regular 
curriculum. ]% Rev. A. A. Blair, ‘Should Missionaries in India Eat Beef?’ 
(Suggested theyfshould not in deference to Hindu prejudice.] Rev. G- 
Whitehead, ‘The Aims of Burma.’ [Interesting description of religious 
and social ideas and customs.] Editorial Notes. Reviews. 


Tae Catuoric University Bu.tietin. June, 1908.—Thomas J. Shahan, 
‘The Apostolic See.’ William J. Kerby, ‘The Sociological Aspects of 
Lying.’ II. Francis"L. Kerze, ‘ Didactic Materialism and the Teaching of 
Religion.’ Joseph MacRory, ‘ Professor Bacon and the Fourth Gospel.’ 


Tue Monts. Sept., 1908.—‘ The Jubilee of Pius X.’ P., ‘ Social Work 
in Catholic Schools.’ Rev. John H. Pollen, ‘ The Detection of Archibald 
Bower, ex-Jesuit and Historian.’ Rev. H. Thurston. ‘ The Mass of St. 
Gregory.’ Flotsam and Jetsam. Reviews. 


Revue Brsriqgve INTERNATIONALE. Juillet, 1908.—R. P. Lagrange, 
Les nouveaux papyrus d’Eléphantine.’ R. P. Lagrange, ‘Le Régne 
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de Dieu dans le Judaisme.’ R. P. H. Vincent, ‘ La troisiéme enceinte de 
Jérusalem.’ 


AnaLecta Bo.ttanp1ana.—Moretus, ‘De Magno legendario Bodecensi.’ 
Peeters, ‘La Sanctuaire de la lapidation de S. Etienne.’ Cumont, ‘ Le 
Tombeau de §. Dasius de Durostorum.’ Delehaye, ‘ Une version nouvelle 
de la Passion de S. George.’ Poneelet, ‘ Une lettre de §. Jean évéque de 
Cambrai 4 Hincmar de Laon.’ Delehaye, ‘ Les Femmes Stylites.’ Ortroy, 
* Manrése et les origines de la Campagnie de Jésus.’ Bulletin des Publica- 
tions Hagiographiques Poucelet. Catalogus codicum hagiograph lat. bib. 


Rom. preterquam Vaticane. E 


Revue Bénépictine.—Morin, ‘ Pour la topographie ancienne du Mont 
Cassin.’ Flicoteaux, ‘ Un probéme de littérature liturgique, Les Eclogae 
de officio miss d’Amalaire.’ Gougeaud, ‘ Inventaire des régles monastiques 
irlandaises.’ Berliére, ‘ Trois traités inédits sur les Flagellants.’ De Bruyne, 
‘Une lecture liturgique empruntée au 4 livre d’Esdras.’ Wilmart, ‘ La 
Question du Pape Libére. Berliére, ‘ Les hymns dans le Cursus de 8. Benoit.’ 
Comptes Rendus. Notes Bibliographiques.’ 


REVUE DE THfoLoGIe ET DE Puritosopuie. Mai-Juin, 1908.—Charles 
Jung, ‘Le Probléme de la souffrance et l’incrédulité contemporaine.’ 
César Malan, ‘ La conversion comme le retour de l"homme & sa vraie nature.’ 
J. Cart, ‘ Les idées morales chez les grands prosateurs frangais du premier 
Empire et de la Restauration.’ 


Revue AvGUSTINIENNE. Juin, 1908.—Philibert Martain, ‘ L’Eglise 
de Gaule et la Papauté au V° Siécle.’ Adolphe Dossat, ‘ La Crise doctrinale 
du Protestantisme frangais.’ Auguste Alvery, ‘ La derniére étape de |’abbé 
Loisy.’ ‘J. D. La Communion fréquente dans les Colléges et Séminaires.’ 
Juillet.—Florent Anciaux, ‘ L’intention requise pour recevoir validement 
un Sacrament.’ Martial Démery, ‘La Conversion. II. Données de 
l’expérience et réle de la grace.’ Lucian Maupréaux, ‘Les Lecons de 
Théologie Dogmatique de M. Labauche.’ Auguste Alvery, ‘ Qu’est ce 
que le modernisme?’ Aout.—Sylvestre Créteur, ‘Notre Connaissance 
de l étre matériel et singulier.’ Gildas de Liboux, ‘ L’Evolution religieuse 
de Lamertine.’ 


ReEVvE Des Screxces PuiLosopHiqgues ET THfoLociques. Juillet, 
1908.—A. D. Sertillanges, ‘ L’ idée Générale de la Connaissance dans Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin.’ H. D. Noble, ‘La Nature de I’Emotion selon des 
Modernes et selon Saint Thomas’ (concluded). A. Gardiel, ‘La Notion 
du Lieu Théologique’ (concluded). J. Laminne, ‘L’idée d’ Evolution 
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chez Saint Augustin.’ Th. Heitz, ‘La Philosophie et la Foi chez les 
Mystiquesfdu XI° Siécle.’ Bulletin de Philosophie. Bulletin de Science 
de Religions. Bulletin d’Histoire des Institutions Ecclésiastiques. 


Revue p’Historre Ecciéstastiqve. Juillet.—Flamion, ‘Les Actes 
Apocryphes de Pierre.’ Lebon, ‘Notes sur Christian de Stavelot.’ 
Salembier, ‘ A propos du Grand Schisme d’Occident.’ Heitz, ‘Note & 
propos de deux lettres attribuées 4 Saint Ignace de Loyola.’ Palandri, 
‘Le Réle diplomatique de la Joscanie & la veille de la Saint Barthélemi.’ 
Comptes Rendus. Chronique. Bibliographie. 


RevvE pes Quvues7Tions Historiques. Juillet.—Fillion, ‘ L’ Existence 
Historique de Jésus et le Rationalisme Contemporain.’ Degert, ‘Un 
Ouvrier de la Réforme au xi® Siécle.’ . . . Soutif, ‘ Une Société du Culte 
Catholique & Paris pendant la premiére Séparation.’ Allard, ‘ Un Nouveau 
Livre sur Sainte Agnés.’ Durand, ‘ Un Prétre proscrit pendant la Révolu- 


tion.’ Roussel, ‘Lammenais d’aprés ses correspondants inconnus.’ 
Bulletin, Bibliographique. 


BistiscHe ZeitscHrirt. Sechster Jahrgang. Drittes Heft.—Jos. 
Denk, ‘ Burkitt’s These: Itala Augustini=Vulgata Hieronymi—eine 
textkritische Unméglichkeit.’ P. J. Hontheim S.J., ‘Zu den neuesten 
Jiidisch—Aramiischen Papyri auf Elefantine.’ Prof. A. Schulte, ‘In 
welchem Verhaltnis steht der Cod. Alex. zum Cod. Vat.—im Buche Tobias ? ’ 


Prof. H. Koch, “Der erweiterte Markusschluss und die Kleinasiatischen 
Presbyter.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT. Neunzigster Jahrgang. Drittes 
Quartalheft.—Belser, ‘ Die Vulgata u. der Griechische Text im Jacobusbrief.’ 
Hontheim, ‘Die Abfolge der evangelischen Pericopen im Diatessaron 
Tatians’ (Fortsetzung).  Déller, ‘Drei neue Aramiische Papyri.’ 
Diekamp, ‘ Die Wahl Gregors v. Nyssa zum Metropoliten von Sebaste im 
Jahre 380.’ Baur, ‘ Zur Ambrosius—Theodosius Frage.’ Minges, ‘ Die 
distinctio formalis des Duns Skotus.’ Baumgarten, ‘ Bemerkungen 
zu Einigen Kardinalen u. Kardinalskonsistorien des 13. Jahrhunderts.’ 
Riessler, ‘ Zur Frage : Wo lag das Paradies?’ Rezensionen. Analekten. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Juin, 1908.—D. Sabatier, 
‘L’ Expérience religieuse et le Protestantisme contemporain.’ [An apprecia- 
tion of Prof. William James’s book as translated into French.] B. Desbuts, 
* De utilisation de la Doctrine thomiste du Concours divin.’ B. Cara de 
Vaux, ‘De l’Origine des Mythes.’ P. Duhem, ‘ Essai sur la Notion de 
Théorie Physique de Platon & Galilée (suite)? Bibliographie. Notes 
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bibliographiques. Chronique du Mouvement Philosophique et religieux 
en Russie. Juillet, 1908.—Ch. Dunan, ‘ Félix Ravaisson.’ P. Duhem, 
‘ Essai sur la Notion, etc.’ (suite). Ch. Huit, ‘La Platonisme en France 
au XVITI°. Siécle.’ D. Sabatier, ‘L’ Expérience religieuse,’ etc. (suite). 
Bibliographie. Notes bibliographiques. Aout, 1908.—V. Ermoni, ‘ La 
Foi et la Croyance en matiére religieuse.’ P. Duhem, ‘ Essai sur la Notion,’ 
etc. (suite). ©. Hobert, ‘ L’Historie des religions et la Méthode Socio- 
logique.’ Bibliographie. Notes bibliographiques. 


Revve Txomiste. Juillet-Aout, 1908.—R. P. Garrigou Lagrange, 
‘Le sens commun, la philosophie de |’étre, et les formules dogmatiques.’ 
R. P. T. Richard, ‘ De la nature et du réle de l’induction d’aprés les Anciens.’ 
R. P. M. Péques, ‘ La question XLIV. de la Somme Théologique.” R. P. 
H. A. Montague, ‘La Méthode Expérimentale dans l'étude du probléme 


religieux, Apropos de quelques travaux récents (2° article).’ E. Boumas, 
‘Morale d’ & présent.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE Revue. 26 Juni.—‘ Die Altesten lateinischen Kom- 
mentare zum Hebrierbrief, II.’ Riggenbach, ‘ Historische Studien zum 
Hebraerbrief, I. (Mercati). Kugler, ‘ Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel’ 
(Hehn). Feldmann, ‘ Der Knecht Gottes in Isaias Kap. 40-55’ (Euringer). 
Meinertz, ‘ Jesus und die Heidenmission’ (Rohr). Dombart, ‘ Zur Text- 
geschichte der Civitas Dei Augustins’ (Denk). Cavazzi, ‘ La diaconia di 8. 
Maria in Via lata e il Monasterio di 8. Ciriaco’ (J. P. Kirsch). Fischer, 
* Der h. Franziscus von Assisi wahrend der Jahre 1219-1221 ’ (Lemmens). 
Walther, ‘ Heinrich VIII. von England und Luther’ (Schmidlin). Trésal, 
‘ Les origines du schisme anglican’ (Schmidlin). Geyser, ‘ Lehrbuch der 
algemeinen Psychologie’ (Willelms). ‘8S. Alphonsi de Ligorio Theologia 
Moralis’ (Mausbach). Haine, ‘ Theologia Moralis Elementa’ (Fahrner). 
Livius, ‘ Die allerseligste Jungfrau bei den Vatern der ersten sechs Jahrh.’ ; 
iibers. von Philipp Prinz von Ahrenberg und Dhom., II. (Capitaine). 
17 Juli—‘ Echo aus der neuesten russischen theologischen Litteratur.’ 
Sarin, ‘ Aszetik,’ I.(Laun). Green, ‘ Algemeine Einleitung in das Alte Test.’; 
ubers. von Becher (Fell). Mangenot, ‘ L’ authenticité Mosaique du Penta- 
teuque’ (Rieber). Belser, ‘ Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus an Timotheus 
und Titus’ (Bludau). Sehliebitz, ‘Iso‘dadhs Kommentar zum Buche 
Hiob, I.’ (Braun). Braun, ‘ Die Bedeutung der Concupiscenz in Luthers 
Leben und Lehre’ (Paulus). Lasson, ‘ Hegels Phanomenologie des Geistes * 
(Sawicki). Gennrich, ‘ Die Lehre von der Wiedergeburt’ (Esser). Kresser, 
‘ Nazareth ein Zeuge fur Loretto’ (Kellner). Erklarung von H. Lietzman. 
Erwiderung von O. Happel. 1 August.—‘ Neue popularwissenschaftliche 
Bibelliteratur,’ I. Nikel, ‘ Alte und Neue Angriffe auf das Alte Testament.’ 
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Nikel, ‘ Der Ursprung des alttest. Gottesglaubens.’ Rohr, ‘ Der Vernich- 
tungskampf gegen das biblische Christusbild.’ Rohr, ‘ Ersatzversuche fiir 
das biblische Christusbild.’ Dauseh, ‘Der Kanon des N. Testamentes.’ 
Dentler, ‘ Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi’ (Bludau). Risch, ‘ Die Deutsche 
Bibel.’ Proksech, ‘Johannes der Taufer.’ MHoennicke, ‘Die neutest. 
Weissagung vom Ende’ (Dausch). Hoberg, ‘ Die Genesis’ 2 Aufl. ; Hoberg, 
* Liber Geneseos’ (A. Schulz). von Henle, ‘ Der Ephesierbrief ’ (Steinmann). 
Schoenaich, ‘ Die Christenverfolgung des Kaisers Decius’ (Bludau). Wester- 
burg, ‘Preussen und Rom an der Wende des 18 Jahrh.’ (Diettrich). 
Schniirer, ‘ Jahrbuch der Zeit-und Kulturgeschichte, 1907’ (Schmidlin). 
Hamma, ‘ Geschichte der Philosophie ’ 2 Aufl. (Geyser). Specht, ‘ Lehrbuch 
der Dogmatik’ I. u. II. (Bartmann). Weiss, K., ‘ Antonio de Escobar als 
Moraltheologe’ (Waldmann). Schloss, ‘ Propideutilk der Psychiatrie’ 
(Heyne). Heiner, ‘ Das neue Verlébnis-und Eheschliessungsrecht’ (Lux). 
Karst, ‘ Kommentar zu dem Dekrete iiber die Form der Verlébnisse und 
Eheschliessung’ (Lux). Ojetti, ‘In Ius Antepianum et Pianum’ (Lux). 
Beissel, ‘ Entstehung der Perikopen des Rémischen Messbuches’ (Kellner). 
‘Die Regel des h. Benedictus’ (Donders). 5 September.—‘ Schriften fur 
die Religionsunterricht an den héheren Schulen,’ IV. :—Sehumacher, ‘ Der 
kirchliche Gottesdienst.’ Deimel, ‘ Neues Testament.’ Menden, ‘ Uber die 
Aufgaben des Gymnasiums gegeniiber den sozialen Irrungen.’ Dreher, 
*Katholische Elementarkatachesen,’ I., 5 Aufl. Capitaine, ‘ Apologetik.’ 
Ecker, ‘ Katholische Schulbibel.’ Ecker, ‘Handbuch zur Katholischen 
Schulbibel.’ Grundl, ‘ Psalmen und Cantica.’ Brill, ‘ Bibelkunde,’ 11 u. 
12 Aufl. Arenz, ‘ Histor-apologet. Lesebuch.’ Sehwamborn, ‘ Kirchen- 
geschichte in Quellen u. Texten,’ I. Wasmann, ‘ Der biologische Unter- 
richt.’” Sexualpadagogik.—‘ Die sexuelle Aufklirung der Jugend.’ v. den 
Steinen, ‘ Das menschliche Geschlechtsleben.’ Neuhaus, ‘ Die Bekimphung 
der Nervisotat.’ Brennecke, ‘ Freiheit.’ v. Ehrenfels, ‘ Sexualethik.’ 
v. Ehrnfels, ‘ Grundbegriffe der Ethik.’ Wahrheit, ‘ Die Bedeutung der 
Phantasie im Lichte der Jugendschutzbestrebungen.’ Herder’s ‘ Bilder- 
atlas zur Kuntsgeschichte,’ II. Thalhofer, ‘ Vom giéttlichen Heiland.’ 
v. Doss, ‘ Die Perle der Tugenden.’ Holl, ‘Sturm u. Steuer.’ Horacek, 
* Religiése Vortrige’ (Limneborn). Engert, ‘ Die Urzeit der Bibel,’ I. 
(Rieber). Engert, ‘ Ehe-u. Familienrecht der Hebraer’ (Zapletal). R6sch, 
* Die h. Schriften des A. Testamentes’ (Peters). Aicher, ‘ Kamel u. Nadel- 
éhr’ (Holzhey). Klostermann, E., ‘ Die Evangelien : Markus’ (J. Schifer). 
Niebergall, ‘ Praktische Auslegung des N. Testamentes: Markus’ (J. 
Schafer). Gregory, ‘ Das Freer-Logion’ (Blaudau). Murad, ‘ Die Offenba- 
rung Johannis in einer alten Armenischen Uhbersetzung’ (Goussen). 
Conybeare, ‘ The Armenian Version of Revelation and Cyril of Alexandria’s 
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Scholia on the Incarnation and Epistle on Easter’ (Goussen). Heussi, 
‘{Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte,’ I. (H. Koch). Rauschen, ‘ Euchar- 
istie u. Busssakrament in den ersten sechs Jahrh.’ (Struckmann). Baum- 
garten, ‘Die Werke von H. C. Lea u. verwandte Biicher’ Blétzer). 
Bihl, ‘ Geschichte des Franziskanerklosters Frauenberg zu Fulda, 1623- 
1827’ (Allmang). Gutberlet, ‘ Der Kosmos, sein Ursprung u. seine Entwick- 
lung’ (Rolfes). Reinhold, ‘Der alte u. der neue Glaube’ (Bautz). 
Cotlarciuc, ‘Stifterrecht u. Kirchenpatronat im Fiirstentum Moldau’ 
(Hilling). Newmann, ‘ Méditations et Priéres’ (Schmidle). Gay, ‘ Schatze 
des Glaubens u. der Liebe’ (Schmidle). Zollner, ‘ Die lauretanische Litanei ’ 
(Schmidle). Kleinere Mitteilungen. Biicher-und Zeitschriftenschau. 
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